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Thomas  Dickson,  LL.D., 

H.M.  Register  House,      i  Secretaries  for  Foreit^ 
Sir  Arthur   Mitchell,    j         Correspondence, 
K.C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,        J 
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Gilbert  Qoudib,  39  Northumberland  Street. 

Cnrsiors  of  l^t  Pttsntm. 

Robert  Carfrae. 
Professor  Duns,  D.D. 

CttTRtor  of  Cofai0. 
Adam  B.  Richardson. 

SibtBitBQ. 
John  Taylor  Brown. 


THE  RHIND  LECTURESHIP. 

(Instituted  1874,  in  terms  of  a  Bequest  for  its  endowment  by  the  late 
Alexander  Henrt  Rhind  of  Sibster,  Hon,  Mem,  S,A.  Scot.) 

SESSION  1890-91. 

Rhind  Lecturer  in  ARCHiEOLOOT — John  Bsddoe,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland. 


LAWS 


OF  THE 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

INSTITUTED  NOVEMBER  1780. 

(Revised  and  adopted  December  1,  1873.) 


The  purpose  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  promotion  of  Arohjeologt, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  Antiquities  and  Historical  Literature 
OF  Scotland. 

I.  Members. 

1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Ordinary  and  Honorary  Fellows,  and 
of  Corresponding  and  Lady  Associates. 

2.  The  nmnber  of  the  Ordinary  Fellows  shall  be  unlimited. 

3.  Candidates  for  admission  as  Ordinary  Fellows  must  sign  the  Form 
of  Application  prescribed  by  the  Council,  and  must  be  recommended  by 
one  Ordinary  Fellow  and  two  Members  of  the  Council 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  the  names  of  the  Candidates  and  of  their 
Proposers  to  be  inserted  in  the  billet  calling  the  Meeting  at  which  they 
are  to  be  balloted  for.  The  Ballot  may  be  taken  for  all  the  Candidates 
named  in  the  billet  at  once ;  but  if  three  or  more  black  balls  appear,  the 
Chairman  shall  cause  the  Candidates  to  be  balloted  for  singly.  No  Can- 
didate shall  be  admitted  unless  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Fellows 
present. 

5.  The  number  of  Honorary  Fellows  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five ;  and 
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shall  consist  of  men  eminent  in  Archaeological  Science  or  Historical 
Literature,  and  they  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  fees  of  admission  or 
annual  contributions. 

6.  All  recommendations  of  Honorary  Fellows  must  be  made  through 
the  Council ;  and  they  shall  be  balloted  for  in  the  same  way  as  Ordinary 
Fellows. 

7.  Corresponding  Associates  must  be  recommended  and  balloted  for  in 
the  same  way  as  Ordinary  Fellows,  and  they  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
fees  of  admission  or  annual  contributions. 

8.  The  number  of  Lady  Associates  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five. 
They  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
fees  of  admission  or  annual  contributions. 

9.  Before  the  name  of  any  person  can  be  recorded  as  an  Ordinary 
Fellow,  he  shall  pay  Two  Guineas  of  entrance  fees  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  One  Guinea  for  the  current  year's  subscription.  Or  he  may 
compound  for  all  future  contributions,  including  entrance  fees,  by  the 
payment  of  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  time  of  his  admission ;  or  of  Fifteen 
Guineas  after  having  paid  five  annual  contributions  j  or  of  Ten  Guineas 
after  having  paid  ten  annual  contributions. 

10.  If  any  Ordinary  Fellow  who  has  not  compounded  shall  fail  to  pay 
his  annual  contribution  of  One  Guinea  for  three  successive  years,  due 
application  having  been  made  for  payment,  the  Treasurer  shall  report  the 
same  to  the  Council,  by  whose  authority  the  name  of  the  defaulter  may 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  Fellows. 

11.  Every  Fellow  not  being  in  arrears  of  his  annual  subscription  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  printed  Proceedings  of  the  Society  from  the 
date  of  his  election,  together  with  such  special  issues  of  Chartnlaries,  or 
other  occasional  volumes,  as  may  be  provided  for  gratuitous  distribution 
from  time  to  time  under  authority  of  the  Council  Associates  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  Society's  publications  at  the  rates  fixed 
by  the  Council  for  supplying  back  numbers  to  the  Fellows. 

12.  None  but  Ordinary  Fellows  shall  hold  any  office  or  vote  in  the 
business  of  the  Society. 
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IL  Offiob-Bearers  and  Council, 

1.  The  Office- Bearers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  who 
continues  in  office  for  three  years ;  three  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries 
for  general  purposes,  and  two  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  a 
Treasurer,  two  Curators  of  the  Museum,  a  Curator  of  Coins,  and  a 
Librarian,  who  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  all  of  whom  may  be  re- 
elected at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  except  the  first  Vice-President, 
who  shall  go  out  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  be  again  eligible  till  he  has 
been  one  year  out  of  office. 

2.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Office-Bearers  and  seven  Ordinary 
Fellows,  besides  two  annually  nominated  from  the  Board  of  Manufactures. 
Of  these  seven,  two  shall  retire  alinually  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  be 
again  eligible  till  they  have  been  one  year  out  of  office.  Any  two  Office- 
Bearers  and  three  of  the  Ordinary  Council  shall  be  a  quorum. 

3.  The  Council  shall  have  the  direction  of  the  affairs  and  the  custody 
of  the  effects  of  the  Society ;  and  shall  report  to  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  the  state  of  the  Society's  funds,  and  other  matters  which  may 
have  come  before  them  during  the  preceding  year. 

4.  The  Council  may  appoint  committees  or  individuals  to  take  charge 
of  particular  departments  of  the  Society's  business. 

5.  The  Office-Bearers  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  General  Meeting. 

6.  The  Secretaries  for  general  purposes  shall  record  all  the  proceedings 
of  meetings,  whether  of  the  Society  or  Council ;  and  conduct  such  corre- 
spondence as  may  be  authorised  by  the  Society  or  Council,  except  the 
Foreign  Correspondence,  which  is  to  be  canied  on,  imder  the  same 
authority,  by  the  Secretaries  appointed  for  that  particular  purpose. 

7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  disburse  all  moneys  due  to  or  by  the 
Society,  and  shall  lay  a  state  of  the  funds  before  the  Council  previous  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

8.  The  duty  of  the  Curators  of  the  Museum  shall  be  to  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  it  and  the  Society's  Collections. 

9.  The  Council  shall  meet  during  the  session  as  often  as  is  requisite 
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for  the  due  despatch  of  business ;  and  the  Secretaries  shall  have  power  to 
call  Meetings  of  the  Council  as  often  as  they  see  cause. 

III.  Meetings  op  the  Society. 

1.  One  General  Meeting  shall  take  place  every  year  on  St  Andrew's 
day,  the  30th  of  November,  or  on  the  following  day  if  the  30th  be  a 
Sunday. 

2.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  call  Extraordinary  General 
Meetings  when  they  see  cause. 

3.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month,  from  December  to  March  inclusive  at  Eight  p.m., 
and  in  April  and  May  at  Four  p.m. 

The  Council  may  give  notice  of  a  proposal  to  change  the  hour  and 
day  of  meeting  if  they  see  cause. 

IV.  Byk-Laws. 

1.  All  Bye-Laws  formerly  made  are  hereby  repealed. 

2.  Every  proposal  for  altering  the  Laws  as  already  established  must  be 
made  through  the  Council ;  and  if  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  intimation  thereof  to  be  made  to  all  the  Fellows  at  least  three 
months  before  the  General  Meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  determined  on. 


LIST  OF  THE  FELLOWS 


OF   THK 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND, 


NOVEMBER  30,   1891. 


PATRON. 
HER   MAJESTY   QUEEN   VICTORIA. 


1853.*A.BBOTT,  Francib,  25  Moray  Place. 

1879.  Abbrcrombt,  Hon.  John,  21  Chapel 
Street,  Belgrave  Square,  London. 

18o3.*Aberdbin,  Fbancis,  The  Mall, 
Montrose. 

1858.*Adam,  Robert,  City  Accoontant, 
Council  Chambers. 

1889.  AoNBW,  Alexander,  Procurator- 
Fiscal,  Dundee,  5  Duntrune  Terrace, 
Broughty  Ferry. 

1881.  AoNEW,  R.  Vans,  of  Bambarroch, 
Whauphill,  Wigtownshire. 

1884.  Agnbw,  Stair,  C.B.,  M.A.,  22  Buck- 
ingham Terrace. 

1887.  Airman,  Andrew,  Banker,  27  Buck- 
ingham Terrace. 

1877.  AiNsuB,    David,    Costerton    House, 

Blackshiels. 
1889.  AiTCHisoN,  Jamks,  7  Regent  Terrace. 
1884.  AiTKBN,   George    Shaw,    Architect, 

116  George  Street. 

1878.  AiTREN,     Thomas,     M.D.,    District 

Asylum,  Inverness. 

An  asterisk  (*)  denotes  life  Members  who  have 


1886.  Alexander,  W.  Lindsay,  The  Lodge, 

Byfleet,  Surrey. 
1879.  Allen,     J.      Romillt,     C.E.,     20 

Bloomsberry       Square,       London, 

W.C. 
1864.*Ander80N,    Archibald,    30  Oxford 

Square,  London,  W. 
1865.*Ander80n,    Arthur,    C.B.,    M.D., 

Sunnybrae,  Pitlochry. 

1884.  Anderson,  Charles  M.,  107  Heaton 

Moor  Road,  Stockport 

1887.  Anderson,  James,  Westside,  Brechin. 
1889.  Anderson,  James,  Carronvale,  Wardie 

Road. 
1882.  Anderson,      John,     M.D.,     LL.D., 
71    Harrington     Gardens,    London, 
S.W. 

1885.  Anderson,  P.  J.,  M.A.,  LL.6.,  2  East 

Craibstone  Street,  Aberdeen. 
1871.*Anderson,  Robert  Rowakd,  LL.D., 

Architect,  16  Rutland  Square. 
1865.*Ander80N,  Thomas  S.,  Lingarth,  New- 

buifi^h,  Fife. 

compouoded  for  their  Annual  Contributions. 
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1882.  Annandale,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Professor 

of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  of 
Edinburgh,  34  Charlotte  Square. 

1850.* Argyll,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of, 
K.T.,  D.C.L.,  Inveraray  CaKtle. 

1885.  Armitagb,  Albxandbr  Boase,  Ac- 
countant, 14  Dick  Place. 

1878.*Arm8Trong,  Robert  Brcce,  6  Coates 
Crescent 

1889.  Athole,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.T., 
Blair  Castle,  Blair  Athole. 

1886. •Atkinson,  W.  A.,  Knockfairie,  Pit- 
lochry. 

1877.  Bailey,  J.  Lambert,  Solicitor,  Ard- 

rossan. 
18()8.*Baix,  Joseph,  27  Bolingbroke  Grove, 

Wandsworth      Common,       Loudon, 

S.W. 

1889.  Bain,  Wilijam,  6  Coates  Garden.s. 
1891.  Baird,    WiLUASt,  Clydesdale    Bank, 

Portoliello. 

1883.  Balfour,     Charles     Barrington, 

of  Newton  Don,  Kelso. 
1885.  Balfour,     Major    Francis,     Femie 

Castle,  Cupar-Fife. 
1873.  Balfour,  John,  of  Balbirnie,  Mark  inch, 

Fife. 
1863.  ♦Balfour- Melville,  John  M.,  of  Ben - 

uochyaud  Strathkinnes,  W.S.,  Mount 

Melville,  St  Andrews. 
1876.  Ballantinb»  Alexander,  42  George 

Street. 
1877.*Bannbrman,  Rev.  D.  Douglas,  M.A., 

D.D.,     Free    St    T^eonard's    Manse, 

Perth. 
1877.*Bannerman,    H.  Campbell,    M.A., 

l.L.D,     M.P.,     6   Grosvenor    Place, 

Loudon. 

1890.  Bannbrman,  William,  M.A.,  M.D., 

10  Ardmillan  Terrace. 
1880.  Barron,  Jambs,  Editor  of  Inverness 

Courier,  Inverness. 
1889.  Baxter,  Charles,  W.S.,  7  Rothesay 

Place. 
1883.  Baxter,  Jambs   Currib,  S.S.C.,    45 

Heriot  Row. 
1891.*Baynb,  Thomas,  Larchfield  Academy, 
Helensburgh. 


1884.  Beaton,  Angus  J.,   C.E.,   Engineer's 

Office,  li.  and  N.-W.  Railway,  Mai-s- 

den,  Yorkshire. 
1877.  Beaumont,  Charles  G.,  M.D., Shirley, 

Southampton. 
1891.  Beck,   Egerton  W.,   10  Conntantine 

Road,  Hampstead,  London. 
1863.*Beck,  Rev.   James,  A.M.,   Bildestou 

Rectory,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
1889.  Bedford,    Charles    Henry,    M.B., 

CM.,  B.Sc,  Surgeon  in  H.M.  Indian 

Army. 
1872.*Beer,  John  T.,  Oi-een  Keys,   Rock 

Ferry,  Cheshire. 
1877.  Beog,  Robert  Burns,  Solicitor,  Kin. 

ross. 
1877.  Bell,    Robert    Craioie,    W.S.,    4 

Buckim^haro  Terrace. 

1889.  Bell,   Thomas,   of   Belmont,  •  Hazel- 

wood,  Bronghty  Ferry. 

1887.  Bell,  Rev.  Walter,  4  Haymarket 
Terrace. 

1877.  Bell,  William,  of  Gribdae,  Kirk- 
cudbright. 

1887.  Berry,  David  Anderson,  M.B.,C.M., 
117  Goldhawk  Road,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  Loudon,  W. 

1886.  Bevbridge,  Henry,  Pitreavie  House, 
Dunfermline. 

1890.  Beveridge,    Erskinr,    St   Leonard's 

Hill,  Dunfermline. 

1891.  Beveridge,  James,  Church  of  Scot- 

laud's  Training  CV)llege,  Glasgow. 
1877.*BiLTON,  Lewis,  W.S.,  16  Hope  Street. 
1891.  Bird,  George,  24  Queen  Street 
1882.  Black,  William  George,    1    Alfred 

Ten-ace,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 
1847.*Blackie,  Walter  G.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

17  Stanhope  Street,  Glasgow. 

1885.  Blaikie,  Walter  Biggar,  22  Heriot 

Row. 
1891.  Blair,  Rev.   William,   M.A.,    D.D., 

Leightou  Manse,  Dunblane. 
1879.  Blanc,  Hippolytb  J.,  Architect,   78 

George  Street 

1886.  Blyth,  R.  Henry,  Bank  of  Scotland, 

Perth. 
18S7.  Bogie,  Alexander,  Banker,  48  Lauder 
Road. 
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1885.  BoMPAS,  Charlss  a  M.,  121  Weat- 

bourne  Terrace,  London. 
1880.»BONAR,  HoRATius,  W.S.,15Stratheani 

Place. 

1876.  BoNNAR,  Thomas,  127  Geoi^ge  Street. 
1880.  Borland,  John,  Etrnria  Bank,  Kil- 
marnock. 

1873.*BoYD,     WiLUAM,    M.A.,      Solicitor, 
Peterhead. 

1884.  BOTNTON,    Thomas,  Norman   Houae, 

Bridlington  Quay,  Hull. 

1883.  Brand,  David,  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire, 

Airlie,  Bridge  of  Weir. 
1391.  Brand,  Jambs,  C.E.,  10  March mont 

Terrace,  Gla.sgow. 
1884.*Breadalbane,   The    Most   Hon.   the 

Marquess  of,  Taymonth  Castle. 
1890.  Brickmann,  Rev.  W.  H.  B.,  Roadliill 

Vicarage,  Bath. 
1857.*Brodib,   Thomas   Dawson,  W.S.,  9 

Ainslie  Hace. 
1867.  Brook,  .Alex.    J.    S.,    5   Jjauriston 

Park. 

1877.  Broun,  Archibald,  Principal  Clerk  of 

Session,  10  Inverleith  Row. 

1878.  Broun-Morison,  John  Broun,  of  Fin- 

derlie,  The  Old  House,  Harrow-on- 
Hill. 

1885.  Brown,  Rev.  Georgb,  Bendochy  Manse, 

Coupar- Angus. 
1 887.  Brown,  Georoe,  2  Spottiswoode  Street 

1884.  Brown,  G.  Baldwin,  M.A.,  Professor 

of  Fine  Art,  University  of  Edinburgh, 

3  Rosebery  Crescent. 
1871.*Brown,JohnTatlor,  Gibraltar  House, 

St  Leonard's  Basik,— Librarian. 
1882.  Brown,    Robert,  Underwood   Park, 

Paisley. 

1884.  Browne,   Rev.   G.  F.,  RD.,  LL.D., 

Disney    Professor    of    Archieology, 
Cambridge. 
1882.  Browne,      George      Washington, 
Architect,  5  Queen  Street. 

1885.  Bruce,  Cbablks,  J. P.,  Mount  Hooly 

House,  Wick. 
1868.*Brucs,   Hbnbt,  of    Bilerline,    Ford, 

Lochgilphead. 
1882.  Bruce,  James,  W.S.,  23  St  Bernard's 

Crescent. 


1880.  Bruce,  Rev.   Wiluam,    ED.,   Duni- 

marie,  Culross. 
1889.  Brtce,  William  Moir,  5  Dick  Place. 
1880.  Brtden,    Robert,   Waltham   l>odge, 

Mnrrayfleld. 
1885. •Buchanan,  Thomas  Rtburn,  M.A., 

M.P.,  10  Moray  Place. 
1882.  BuiST,  John  B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 

Pathology,  1  Clifton  Terrace. 
1882.  Burnet,  John  Jambs,  Architect,  167 

St  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 
1887.  Burgess,      Pster,     Banker,     Glen 

Urquhart,  Inverness. 
1887.  Burns,  Rev.  Thomas,  2  St  Margaret's 

Road. 

1889.  Burr,  Rev.  P.    Lorimer,  Manse  of 

Lundie  and  Fowlis,  Dundee. 
1867.*BUTE,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess 
of,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  Mountstnart  House, 
Rothesay, —  Vice-Prendent. 

1890.  Butler,  Charles,  8  Connaught  Place, 

Loudon,  W. 


1880.  Caldwell,  James,  Craigielea  Place, 

Paisley. 
1887.  Cameron,  J.  A.,  M.D.,  Nahm. 

1889.  Cameron,  John  M.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Old 

Kilpatrick,  Dumbartonshire. 

1890.  Cameron,    Richard,     1    St    David 

Street 
1886.  Campbell,     Donald,    M.D.,    Craig- 

rannoch,  Ballachulish. 
1886.  Campbell,  Sir   Duncan  Alexander 

DuNDAS,   Bart,  of   Barcaldine   and 

Glenure,  Scottish  Club,  Dover  Street, 

London. 
1865.*Camfbell,  Rev.    Jambs,   D.D.,   The 

Manse,  Balmeiino,  Fifeshire. 
1884.  Campbell,  James, Constitutional  Club, 

Regent  Street,  London,  S.W. 
1877.*Campbell,    Jambs,    of    Tillichewan, 

Alexandria,  Dumbartonshire. 
1874.*Campbell,  Jambs  A.,  LL.D.,  M.P., 

of  Stracathro,  Brechin. 
1890.  Campbell,  Jambs  Lennox,  5  Victoria 

Place,  Droughty  Ferry. 
1850.*Campbell,  Rev.  John  A.L,,  2  Albyn 

Place. 
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1882.  Campbell,   Patrick   W.,    W.S.,    49 

Melville  Street. 
1884.*Campbell,    Richard    Vary,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  Advocate,  87  Moray  Place. 

1883.  Campbell,  Walter  J.  Douglas,  of 

Innis  Chonain,  Loch  Awe. 

1878.  Campbell,  Wxluam,  H.D.,  Dep. 
Inspector-General  of  Honpitala,  Bom- 
bay Army,  2  Manor  Road,  Folkestone. 

1862.*Carfrae,  Robert,  77  Qeoige  Street, 
— Curator  of  Musettm, 

1867.*Carltlb,  Thomas  J.,  Templehlll, 
Ecclefechan. 

1888.*Carmichabl,  Thomas  D.  Gibson, 
younger  of  Skirling,  Chiefswcod, 
Melrose. 

1869.*Carmichael,  Sir  W.   Gibson,  Bart. 

of  Castlecraig,  Dolphinton. 
1889.  Carrick,  Rev.  John  Charles,  B.D., 

Newbattle,  Dalkeith. 

1871.*Cartwright,  Thomas  Leslie  Mel- 
villb,  Melville  House,  Ladybank, 
Fife. 

1874.*Chalmeb8,  David,  Redhall,  Slate- 
ford. 

1865.*Chalmebs,  James,  Westbnm,  Aber- 
deen. 

18dQ.  Chalmers,  P.  Macoreoob,  Architect, 
176^  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

1889.  Chatwin,  J.  A.,  Wellington  House, 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

1876.  CuiSHOLM,  James,  15  Claremont  Cres- 
cent. 

18S1.  Christie,  John,  of  Cowden,  19 
Buckingham  Terrace. 

1882.  Christison,  David,  M.D.,  20  Magdala 
Crescent,  — Secretary, 

1890.  Christison,  John,  W.S.,   40  Moray 

Place. 
1889.  Clark,  David  R,  M.A.,  Clairmont, 

Pollokshields. 
1885.  Clark,  George  Bennett,  W.S.,  15 

Douglas  Crescent. 
1871.*Clark,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart  of 

Tillypronie,  Aberdeenshire. 
1867.*Clark,  Robert,  42  Hanover  Street 
1874.  Clarke,  William  Bruce,  M.  A. ,  M.  B. , 

46  Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 

London. 


1879.  Clbland,  John,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

Anatomy,  University  of  Glasgow. 

1880.  Clouston,   Thomas   a,   M.D.,  Tip- 

perlinn  House,  Momingside  Place. 
1887.  COATES,  John   Wiluam,  4   Herbert 

Road,  Stockwell,  London. 
1870.*CoGHiLL,  J.   G.  Sinclair,  M.D.,  St 

Catharine's  House,  Ventnor,  Isle  of 

Wight 
1889.  Constable,  Archibald,  87  Newgate 

Street,  London. 
1862.*CooK,    John,  W.S.,  11   Great  King 

Street 
1885.  Cooper,   John,   Burgh  Engineer,  15 

Cumin  Place. 
1867. •Copland,  James,  Assistant  Curator, 

Historical       Department,      General 

Register  House. 
1879. ♦Cowan,    Rev.    Charles    J.,    B.D., 

Morebattle,  Kelsa 
1865.  ♦Cowan,  James,  85  Royal  Terrace. 

1887.  Cowan,     John,    W.S.,    St     Roque, 

Grange  Loan. 

1888.  Cowan,  William,  2  Montpellier. 

1876.  Cox,  James  C,  The  Cottage,  Lochee, 

Dundee. 

1877.  Cox,  Robert,  M.A.,  84  Drumsheugh 

Gardens. 
1882.  Crabbje,    George,    56    Palmerstou 

Place. 
1879.  Crabbie,  John  M.,  33  Chester  Street 

1879.  Craik,  George   Lillie,  29  Bedfonl 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

1880.  ♦Cran,  John,  Kirkton,  Inverness. 
1890.  Craven,  Dr  John,  Thurso. 

1889.  Cbawfurd,  Rev.  J.  Howard,  Aber- 
com  Manse,  South  Queensferry. 

1861.*Crawkurd,  Thomas  Macknight,  of 
Cartsbum,  Lauriston  Castle. 

1876.  Crichton,  James,  16  Palmerston 
Place. 

1878.  Croal,  Thomas  A.,  16  London  Street. 
1882.  Crole,  David,  Solicitor   for   Inland 

Revenue     for     Scotland,    1    Royal 

Circus. 
1889.  C^ROMBiE,  Rev.  James  M.,  The  Manse, 

Cote  des  Nieges,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1886.  Cross,    Robert,     10     Drumsheugh 

Place. 
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891.  CULLEN,  Albxavdbr,  Architect,  Clyde 

Street,  MotherwelL 
867.*CuiaNo,  U.  Stir,  63  Kenniogton  Park 

Roftd,  Surrey. 
8K8.  CvKNiNOHAM,    Carus    D.,    Oriental 

Ouh^  Hanover  Square,  London. 
891.  GuvNiNOHAif,  Jambs  Hbnrt,  C.K,  4 

Magdala  Crescent. 
867. 'Curls,   Alexander,   of    Morriston, 

Priorwood,  Melroee. 

889.  CcRLB,     James,     Jan.,     Priorwood, 

Melroee. 
886.  CC7RRIE,  Jambs,  jnn.,  Larkfield,  Golden 

Acre. 
884.  CuRRZB,   Walter  Thomson,    S.S.C., 

Rankeillonr,  Caper-Fife. 
879.*CuR8iTBR,  Jambs  Walls,  Albert  St., 

KirkwalL 

879.  Dalgleish,  J.  J.,  of  Westgrange,  8 
AthoU  Creecent 

883.  Dalrtmple,  Hon.  Hew    Hamilton, 

Oxenfoord  Castle,  Dalkeith. 

890.  Davidson,  Andrew  W.,  Eden  Grove, 

Newbattle  Terrace. 

866.*DAyiDS0N,  C.  B.,  Advocate,  Roundhay, 
Fonthill  Road,  Aberdeen. 

872.*Davidson,  Hugh,  Procurator-Fiscal, 
Braedale,  Lanark. 

886.  Davidson,  Jambs,  Solicitor,  Kirrie- 
muir. 

882.  Dbuchar,  David,  12  Hope  Terrace. 

881.  Dewar,  James,  Balliliesk,  Dollar. 

884.  Dick,  Migor  J.  Proudfoot,   Forfar- 

shire Artillery  MUitia. 
870.*Dickson,  Thos.,  LL.D.,  Curator   of 

the    Historical    Department    H.M. 

General    Register    House, — Foreign 

Secretary, 
870.*Dickson,  Walter  George,  M.D.,  3 

Royal  Circus. 
882.*DicKsoN,  William  Traquair,  W.S., 

11  HiU  Street 
886.*DixoN,  John  Henrt,  Inveran,  Poolewe. 
889.  DoBiE,  George,  9  Priestfield  Road. 
877.  Dobie,  John  Shbddbn,  of  Morishill, 

Beith. 
1882.  DOBIB,  Capt  W.  A.,50  North  Manor 

Place. 


887.  DoDDS,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,T}ie  Manse, 
Corstorphine. 

880.  Donald,  Colin  Dunlop,  jun.,  172  St 

Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

867.*DoNALDSON,  Jambs,  LL.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  St 
Andrews. 

888b  Donaldson,  Jambs,  Sunnyside, 
Formby,  near  Liverpool 

891.  Donaldson,  Robert,  M.A.,  22Fettes 
Row. 

879.  Douglas,       Archibald       Sholto, 

Birkhill      Cottage,      Muckart      by 

Dollar. 
861.*DouoLAS,  David,  10  Castle  Street. 
885.  Douglas,  Rev.  Sholto  D.  C,  Douglas 

Support,  Coatbridge. 
881.*DouGLAS,W.D.  Robinson,  Orchardton, 

Castle-Douglas. 
874.  Dowell,  Alexander,  18  Palmerston 

Place. 
878.  Drummond,  Willl^m,  4   Leamionth 

Terrace. 
872.*DuD0E0N,  Patrick,  of  Cax^n,  Dum- 
fries. 

881.  DovF,  Edward  Gordon,  Park  Nook, 

Princes  Park,  Liverpool. 
867. 'Duff,  Right  Hon.  Sn:  Mountstbuart 

Elphinston  Grant,  G.C.S.I.,  York 

House,  Twickenham,  London. 
890.  DuGUiD,    Peter,  of    Easter    Skene, 

Aberdeenshire. 
872.  •DuKK,  Rev.  Wiluam,  D.D.  ,St  Vigeans. 

Arbroath. . 
878.  Dunbar,     Archibald      Hamilton, 

of  Northfield,  Bournemouth. 

880.  Duncan,  James  Dalrtmple,  Meikle- 

wood,  Stirling. 
887.  Duncan,  G.  S.,  Accountant,  Newton 

Place,  Blaii^wrie. 
874.  Duncan,  Rev.  John,  Abdie,  Newburgh, 

Fife. 
877.»DuNDA8,  Ralph,  C.S.,  16  St  Andrew 

Square. 

874.  Dunlop,  Rev.  James  Mercer,  13  Dean 

Terrace. 

875.  Duns,  John,  D.  D.  ,  Professor  of  Natural 

Science,    New  College,  14  Greenhill 
Place. 
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1885.  Eldku,    William    Nicol,    M.D.,    0 

Torphichen  Street. 
1880.  Eluot,  John,  of  Binks,  35  Mayfield 

Gardens. 

1884.  Ellis,    Jambs,    15    Dowgate    Hill, 

London. 

1889.  Erskinb,  David  C.  E.,  yr.,  of  Lin- 

lathen,  11  Drumsbeugb  Gkirdens. 

1856.*Farquhar80n,  Robert  F.  0.,  of 
Haughton,  Alford,  Aberdeenshire. 

1880.*PAULDa,  A.  WiLSOX,  Knockbuckle 
House,  Beitb. 

1890.  Fkrquson,  Prof.  John,  LL.D.,  Uni- 

versity, Glasgow. 
1890.  Ferguson,  Rev.  John,  RD.,  Manse  of 

Aberdalgie,  Perthsbire. 
1880.  Ferguson,  Richard  S.,  M.A..  LL.M., 

Lowther  Street,  Carlisle. 
1875.  Ferguson,  Robert,  Morton,  Carlisle. 
1872.*Ferouson,   William,  of  Kiumuudy, 

Mintlaw,  Aberdeenshire. 
1883.  Ferqusson,  Alexander  A.,  11  Gros- 

venor  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

1887.  Fergusson,  J.  Grant,  jim.,  of  Bal- 

edmund,  Pitlochry. 
1875.  Fergusson,  Sir  Jambs  R.,  Bart  of 

Spitalliaugh,  West  Linton. 
1873.*FiNDLAY,  John  Ritohik,  3  Rothesay 

Terrace, —  Vice-President. 

1889.  FiNLAY,  J.  F.,  Bengal  Civil  Ser\'ice, 
1880.  FiNLAT,  John  Hope,  W.8.,  19  Glen- 
cairn  Orescent. 

1885.  FiNLAY,     KiRKMAN, .   of     Dunlossit, 

Islay. 
1875.  Fisher,  Edward,  Abbotsbory,  Newton 

Abbot,  Devonshire. 
1385.  Fleming,  D.Hay,  16  North  Bell  Street, 

St  Andrews. 

1888.  Fleming,    James,    jun.,      Kilmory, 

Skelmorlie,  Ayrehii-e. 

1876.*Footb,  Alexander,  Broomley,  Mon- 
trose. 

1880.  Foblono,  Major-Gen.  J.  G.  Roche,  11 
Douglas  Crescent. 

1890.  Forrester,  Henry,  Kinnainl,  Larbert 
1887.  Foster,  John,  M.A.,  Daisybank,  Beith. 
1887.  Foulis,    James,    M.D.,    34    Heriot 

Row. 


883.  Fox,  Charles  Henry,  M.D.,  The 
Beeches,  Brislington,  near  Bristol. 

862.*Fra8BR,  Alexander,  Canonmills 
Lodge,  Canonmills. 

886.  Frasbr,  Jambs  L.,  5  Castle  Street, 

Inverness. 
891.  Frasbr,  William  N.,  of  Findrack, 

Torphius,  Aberdeenshire. 
851.  ♦Eraser,  Sir  Wiluam,  K.C.B.,  LL.D., 

Deputy  Keeper  of  Records,  32  Castle 

Street. 

883.  Eraser,  Rev.  Wiluam  Ruxton,  M.A., 

Minister  of  Maryton,  Montrose. 

882.  Freer,  John,  Solicitor,  Melrose. 

884.  Galbraith,  Thomas  L.,  Town-Clerk, 

24  Park  Terrace,  Stirling. 

887.  Gallaway,     Alexaj^deb,     Diiigar\'e 

House,  Aberfeldy. 

890.  Garden,  Farquharson  T.,  4  Rabislaw 

Terrace,  Aberdeen. 

889.  Garden,   Jambs  Murray,  Rabislaw 

Den,  North,  Aberdeen. 

891.  Garson,    William,  W.a,   5  Albyii 

Place. 
89L  Garstin,  John  Ribton,  D.L.,  M.A., 
Broganstown,  CastlebelUnghain,  Co. 
Louth,  Ireland. 

886.  Gbbbib,  Rev.  Francis,  Edgehill,  Dean. 

887.  Gbddbs,  Gborgb  Hutton,  8  Douglas 

Crescent. 

884.  Gemmill,  Dr  Wiluam,  Albert  ViUs, 

Beith,  Ayrshire. 
877.  Gibb,  John  S.,  8  Buccleuch  Place. 
886.  Gill,  A.  J.    Mitchell,   of  Savock, 

Aberdeenshire. 
867.*GiLLB8FiB,  David,  of  Mountqnhauie, 

Cupar-Fife. 

885.  Glen,  Robert,  10  Dundonahl  Street. 
885.  GoLDSMiD,  Edmund,  3  Fettes  Row. 

890.  Gordon,  Rev.  Arthur,2  Lennox  Street. 
884.  Gordon,  James,  W.S.,  8  East  Castle 

Road,  Merchiston. 
877.  Gordon,  Rev.  Robert,  of  Free  Buc- 
cleuch Church,  11  Mayfield  Gardens. 

883.  Gobdon-Gilmoue,    VL  B.,  Grenadier 

Guai^s,  London. 
872.*GoRDQN,  William,  M.D.,  11  Mayfield 
Gardens. 
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1889.  Gordon,    Wiluam.     of    Tarvie,     4 

Cottesmore  Gardens,  KensiDgton,  W. 
1869.*GouoiB.  Gilbert,  39  Northuinberlauil 

Street, — Treasurer. 
18S5.  GouDiB,   Jambs  T.,  Oakleigh    Park, 

Nithfldale  Drive,  Pollokshields. 

1890.  Gow,    Andrew,    Factor,    Cranstoun 

Riddell,  Dalkeith. 
1878.  Gow,   Jambs   M.,    Union    Bank,   66 

George  Street. 
1882.  Graham,  Jambs  Maxtoni,  of  Calt> 

quhey,  CrielL 
1888.  Grant,  P.  J.,  W.S.,  42  Ann  Street 

1882.  Gray,  Gborob,  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 

County  Buildings,  Glasgow. 

1884.  Gray,  J.  Millbr,  Curator,  National 
Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland,  28  Gay- 
field  Square. 

1866. *Grebnsui elds,  John  B.,  Advocate, 
of  Kerse,  Lesniahagow. 

1887.  Grbio,  Andrew,  CEL,  Bellevue,  Tay- 
lH>rt. 

1886.  Grbio,  T.  Watson,  of  Glencarse, 
Perthsliire. 

1880.  Grieve,  Stminoton,  1  Burgess  Ter- 
race, Queen's  Crescent. 

1889.*GRiPFrrH,  Hbnrt,  Montpelier  Lodge, 
Brighton. 

1878.  Grosart,  Rev.  Albxandbr  Balloch, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  70  Pieston  New  Roail, 
Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

1871.*Grub,  Rev.  Gborob,  Rector,  Holy 
Trinity,  Ayr. 

188a  GmLD,  J.  Wylub,  65  St  Vincent  St, 
Glasgow. 

1883.  Gunning,    His    Excellency    Robert 

Hallidat,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  12  Addison 

Crescent,  Kensington,  I^ondon,  W. 
1884.*Gdthrie,  Charles  J.,  Advocate,  13 

Royal  Circus. 
1878,  Guthrie,    Rev.    D.    K.,   49    Cluny 

Gardens. 
1874.  Guthrie,  Rev.  Roobr  R.  Linoard, 

Taybank  House,  Dundee. 

186U*HADDtNOTOH,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of, 
Tynninghame,  Prestonkirk. 

1882.  Hamuett,  Sir  Arthur,  Bart  of  Pit- 
firrane,  Dunferniliue. 


1876.  Hallen,  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Corneuus, 
M.A.,  The  Parsonage,  Alloa. 

1875.  Hamilton,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Daltell, 
Motherwell. 

1891.  Hamilton,  Jambs,  Town  Clerk  of 
Kilmarnock. 

1867. *Harris,  Alex.,  4  Millerfield  Place. 

1887.  Harrison,  John,  7  Greenhill  Place. 

1886.  Hart,  Gborob,  Procurator-Fiscal  of 
Renfrewshire  at  Paisley. 

1889.  Harvbt,  William  J.,  Heathell, 
Melbourne  Grove,  Champion  Hill, 
London,  aE. 

1875.  Hat,  Gborob,  R.S.A.,  7  Ravelston 
Terrace. 

1882.  Hat,  George,  The  Snuggery,  Ar- 
broath. 

1874.  Hat,  J.  T.,  Blackball  Castle,  Banclior}*. 

1865. *H at,  Robert  J.  A.,  of  Nnnraw,  Pres- 
tonkirk. 

1871.*Hbiton,  Andrew,  Architect,  Damick, 
Perth. 

1888.*Hbnd&rson,  Lt-Col.GBORGB,  Ovenden 
House,  Sundridge,  Kent 

1889.  Henderson,  James  Stewart,  1  Pond 

Street,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 
1872.*Henderson,  John,  14  Athole  Gardens, 

Kelviuside,  Glasgow. 
1880.*Hbnderson,  John  L.,  Glasgow. 

1886.  Henrt,  David,  Architect,  2  Lockhart 

Place,  St  Andrews. 
1891.  Herries,  Wiluam  D.,  yr.  of  Six>ttes 
Hall,  Dalbeattie. 

1887.  Hbwison,  Rev.  J.  Kino,  The  Manse, 

Rothesay. 

1890.  Hill,  Rev.  Geoffry,  M.A.,  82Comi8- 

ton  Road. 
1881.  Hill,  George  W.,  6  Princes  Terrace, 

Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 
1889.  HisLOP,   John   Fowlbr,    Castlepark, 

Prestonpans. 
1886.  Hislop,     Robert,     B.L.,     Solicitor, 

Auchterarder. 
1874.»HoPB,  Hrnrt  W.,  of  Luffness,  Drem, 

Hsddi  ngtonshire. 
1874.*HoRNiMAN,  Frederick  John,  Surrey 

Mount,  Forest  Hill,  London. 
1889.  HowDEN,  Charles  R  A.,  Advocate, 

•25  Melville  Street 
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1886.  HowDKN,   John  M.,  C.A.,   11   Eton 

Terrace. 
1861.*HowB,  Alvzandkr,  W.S.,  17   Moray 

Place. 
1880.  HuwoRTH,  DAmBL  Fowler,  Grafton 

Place,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1887. •Hunt,    H.    Edqkll,    1    Hyde   Park 

Gate,  London,  S.W. 
1872.*HUNTER,  Major  Charles,  Plas  Coch, 

Llanfair  P.G.,  Anglesea. 
1891.  Hdntbr,    Rev.    Jambs,  Fala   Manae, 

Blackshiels. 

1886.  HuNTBR,  Rev.  Joseph,  M.A-,  Cock- 

bumspatb. 
1867. 'Hunter,  Wiluam,  Waverley  Cottage, 

Regent  Street,  Portobello. 
1882.  Hutcheson,  Alexander,    Architect, 

Herschel  House,  Broughty  Ferry. 
1871.*Hutchi80N,  John,  R.S.A.,  19  Manor 

Place. 
1860.*Hutchi8ON,  Robert,  Bamhill,  Brodick, 

Arran. 
1872.»Hyslop,     James     M'Adam,     M.D., 

Surgeon     Major,      22     Palmerston 

Place. 

1890.  Imrie,   Rev.    Thomas  Nairnb,   The 

Parsonage,  Dunfermline. 

1891.  Inolis,  Alexander  Wood,  Secretary, 

Board   of    Manufactures,   30   Aber- 
cromby  Place. 

1887.  Inoub,     Rev.    W.     Mason,    M.A., 

Auchterhouse. 

1882.  Jnnes,  Charles,  Solicitor,  Inver- 
ness. 

1866.MRV1NE,  Jambs  T.,  Architect,  167 
Cromwell  Road,  Peterborough. 

1884.  Irvine,  R  W.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Rosehill, 
Pitlochry,  Perthshire. 

1887.  Irvine,  W.  S.,  M.D.,  Craigatin,   Pit- 

lochry, 
1884.  IsLRS,    Jambs,    St    NinianR,    Blair- 
gowrie. 

1888.  Jackson,  Major  Handle,  Swordale, 

Evanton,  Ross-Rhire. 
1867.*Jame8,  Rev.  John  P.,  58  Grange  Road 
East,  Middlesborough-on-Tees. 


1885.  Jameson,    Andrew,    M.A.,     Sheriff 

of      Berwickshire,     3      St     Coluie 
.  Street 
1880.  Jamieson,  George,  Ex-Lord  Provost, 

Aberdeen. 
1859.* Jamieson,  Gborqb  Auldjo,  37  Drum 

sheugh  Gardens. 
1871.*Jamie80n,  James  Auldjo,  W.S.,  14 

Buckingham  Terrace. 
1884.  Japp,  William,  S.S.C.,  Royal  Bank 

Airlie  Street,  Alyth. 
1849.*Johnston,  Thomas   B.,  9   Claremont 

Crescent. 
1877.  JoLLT,  William,  H.M.  Inspector  of 

Schools,  Greenhead  House,  Govan. 
1864.*J0NBS,   Morris    Charles,   Gungrog 

Hall,  Welshpool. 


1870.*Keltie,  John  S.,  52  Cromwell  Avenue, 
Highgate,  London. 

1877.  Kennedy,   Huoh,  Redclyffe,  Partick 

Hill,  Gla!«gow. 

1880.  Ernnedt,  John,  M.A.,  38  Parliament 

Street,  Westminster. 
1889.  Kbrmodb,    Philip  M.  C,  Advocate, 

Hillside,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 
1889.  Kerr,  Andrew  William,  Royal  Bank 

House,  St  Andrew  Square. 

1883.  Kerr,     James     Balfour,     Yarrow 

Cottage,  Innerleithen* 
1889.  Kerr,       Rev.       John,       Dirleton, 
Drem. 

1878.  Kino,  Sir  James,  Bart,   LL.D.,  12 

Chiremont  Terrace,  Glasgow. 
1889.  Kino,  William  J.,  Advocate,  7  Mel- 
ville Street. 

1884.  Kinlooh,  Sir  John  G.  S.,  Bart,  M.P., 

Kinloch  House,  Meigle. 

1881.  KiRKB,  Robbrt,  Greenmount,  Burnt- 

island. 
1887.  Kirkwood,  Hbnrt  Bruce,  3  Belford 
Place. 


1856.*Laing,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  New- 
burgh,  Fife. 

1882.  Laing,  Alexander,  S.S.C.,  Glenord, 
Spylaw  Road. 
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1890.  Laiko/Jajcib,  H.  W.,  M.A.,  RSc., 
M.B.,  CM.,  9S  Netheigate,  Dundee. 

864.*LAiNa,  Samuel,  London. 

878.*Laicb,  Albxandkr  Crawford,  8  Land- 
downe  Place,  Dundee. 

884.  Lamb,  Jambs  H.,  The  Latch,  Brechin. 

885.  Law,    Thomas    Gravbs,    Librarian, 

Signet  Library. 
882.  Lbadbbttbr,  Thomas,  Architect,  122 
George  Street 

889.  Lees,  The  Most  Rev.  J.   Cameron, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  83  Blacket  Place. 
871.*Lei8HMan,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Linton, 
Kelso. 

882.  Lbith,  Rev.  James  Forbbs,  S.J.,  86 

Rue  de  Sevres,  Paris. 

883.  Leith,  Rev.   Wiluam  Forbes,  Sel- 

kirk. 

884.  Lbnnox,      Jambs,      Eden       Bank, 

Dumfries. 
857.*Lbsijb,  Charles   Stephen,  of  Bal- 
quhain,  11  Chanonry,  Aberdeen. 

890.  Lindsay,  Leonard  C,  Windham  Club, 

St  James's  Square,  London. 

873.  LiNDSAT,  Rev.  Thomas  M.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 

881.*LiTTLE,  Robert,  Red  Lodge,  Palace 
Court,  London,  W. 

885.  LnTLBJOHN,  David  S.,  Solicitor.  Bal- 

gillo  Cottage,  Broughty  Ferry. 
884.  Livingston,  E.  R,  22  Great  St  Helens, 

London,  £.C. 
878.  Livingston,  Josiah,  4  Minto  Street. 
883.  Lockhart,     Rev.    William,    M.A., 

Minister  of  Colinton. 
882.  Lorimrr,     George,    2     Abbotsford 

Crescent 
870.*Lothian,  The  Most  Honourable  the 

Marquess  of,  K.T.,LL.D.,->/'reMrZm^. 
873.  Lumsden,  Lt.-CoL  Henry  William, 

34  Roland  Gardens,  London. 
878.*LuM8DEN,  Hugh  Gordon,  of  Clova, 

Lumsden,  Aberdeenshire. 
880.  Lumsden,  James,  Arden  House,  Alex- 
andria. 


875. 


*Macadam,    Stevenson,    Ph.D.,  Lec- 
turer on  Chembitry,  Surgeons'  Hall. 


1887.  Macadam,  W.  Ivison,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  Surgeons'  Hall. 

1882.  Macandrbw,  Sir  Henry  Cocrburn, 
Inverness. 

1885.  M*Bain,  James  M.,  Banker,  Ar- 
broath. 

1877.  Macbeath,  James  Mainland,  Lynn- 

field,  Kirkwall. 
1885.  M'Call,  James,  6  St  John's  Terrace, 

Hillhead,  Glasgow. 
1889.  M'Coll,  Hardy  B.,  887  Hagley  Roail, 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

1889.  M'Cormigk,  Rev.  Frederick  H.  J., 

Whitehaven,  Cumberland. 

1878.  M'Dlarmid,  William  R,  8  Palmerston 

Place. 

1884.  Macdonald,    Alexander,    9   Mont- 

gomery Drive,  Relvinside,  Glasgow. 

1885.  Macdonald,  Coll  Reginald,  M.D., 

Beith,  Ayrshire. 
1874.  Macdonald,  Jambs,   LL.D.,   Rector 
of  Kelvinside  Academy,  14  Kings- 
borough  Gardens,  Kelvinside,  Glas- 
gow. 

1879.  Macdonald,  Jambs,  W.a,  21  Thistle 

Street 

1890.  Macdonald,  James,  The  Farm,  Huntly. 
1890.*Macdonald,    John     Mathbson,    95 

Harley  Street,  London,  W. 
1882.  Macdonald,  Kenneth,  Town  Clerk  of 

Inverness. 
1890.  Macdonald,  Wiluam  Rab,  1  Forres 

Street. 
1887.  M'DouALL,  James,  of  Logan,  Stran- 
raer. 
1872.«M*DowALL,  Thomas  W.,  M.D.,  East 

Cottingwood,  Morpeth. 
1860.  Macewbn,  John  Cochrane,  Traffonl 

Bank,  Inverness. 
1862.*Macoibbon,     David,    Architect,    65 

Frederick  Street. 
1878.  Macqillivray,    Wiluam,   W.S.,  32 

Charlotte  Square. 
1885.  M'Glashan,    Stewart,  Sculptor    5 

Brandon  Street. 
1889.  M'Hardy,  Lt-Col.  A.  B.  3  Ravelston 

Park. 
1877.  Mackay,    Alkxander,    Holt  Manor, 

WUts. 
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1876.*Mackat,  iBNBAS  J.  G.,  LL.D.,  Sheriff 
of  Fife  and  Kinrosn,  7  Albyu  Place. 

1890.  Mack  AY,  Jambs,  Trowle,  Trowbridge. 

1888.  Mackat,  J.  F.,  W.S.,  Whitehonse, 
Cramond. 

1882.  Mackay,  William,  Solicitor,  Inver- 
ness. 

1882.  Mackban,  William,  Ex-Provost  of 
Paisley,  8  Oarthland  Place, 
Paisley. 

1852.*Mackbnzib,  Alexander  Kincaid,  19 
Grosvenor  Crescent. 

1882.  Mackenzie,  Rev.  Alexander,  M.A., 
6  Fettes  Row. 

1887.  Mackenzie,  David  J.,  Sheriff-Substi- 

tute, Wick. 

1872.*Mackenzib,  Rev.  James  B.,  Keninore, 
Aberfeldy. 

1882.  Mackenzie,  R.  W.  R.,  Stormoutfleld, 
Perth. 

1870.*Mackbnzib,  Thomas,  Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Old  Bank,  Golspie. 

1878.  M'Kkblie,  p.  H.,  26  Pembridge  Villas, 
Bayswiiter,  London. 

1 876.  M  'KiE,  Thomas,  Advocate,  1 G louoester 

Place. 
1888.*Mackinlay,  J.   M..    M.A.,  4  West- 
bourne  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

1888.  MACKINNON,   L.,  Jan.,  Advocate,  261 

Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

1864.*Mackintosh,  Charles  Fraser,  of 
Drummond,  M.P.,  Lochanlill,  Inver- 
ness. 

1S65.*Mackison,  William,  Architect,  8  Con- 
stitution Terrace,  Dundee. 

1889.  M'KuNE,  Rev.   Christopher,  Craw- 

furd,  Abington,  Lanarkshire. 

1890.  M'Lachijin,     John,     Architect,   38 

Queen's  Crescent. 
1878.  Maclaoan,  Robkrt  Craig,  M.D.,  6 
Coates  Crescent. 

1877.  Maclarkn,  John,  12  Merchiston  Bank 

Terrace. 
1885.  MacLehose,  James  J.,  M.A.,  61  St 

Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 
1890.  Macleod,  Reginald,  Q.  and  L.T.R., 

Exchequer  Chambers. 
1889.  MacLuckik,  John  Reddoch,  Braeside, 

Falkirk. 


1875.  Macmath,  William,  16   St   Andrew 

Square. 
1879.  Machillan,    Alexander,    M.A.,   29 

Bedford     Street,     Covent     Garden. 

London. 

1884.  Macmillan,  Rev.  Hugh,  D.D.,LL.D., 

Seafield,  Greenock. 
1855.*Macnab,  John  Munro,  Killin  House, 
St  Thomas  Road,  Grange. 

1889.  Macnauohton,  Allan,  M.D.,  Acha- 

buie  House,  Tayuuilt. 
1874.  M'Neill,      Malcolm,      53      Manor 

Place. 
1882.  Macphaii^  Rev.  J.  C,  Pilrig  Manse, 

Pilrig  Street. 

1890.  Macpherson,  Alexander,  Solicitor, 

Kingussie. 

1886.  Macphbrson,  Archibald,  Architect, 
7  Young  Street 

1878.  Macphbrson,  Norman,  LL.D.,  2  Ran- 
dolph Cliff. 

1882.*Macritchie,  David,  C.A.,  4  Archibald 
Place. 

1878.*Makellar,  Rev.  Wjluam,  8  Charlotte 
Square. 

1882.  Mabjoribanks,  Rev.  George,  B.D., 
Stenton,  Prestonkirk. 

1872. ♦Marshall,  David,  8  Comwallis  Place, 
Kinross. 

1885.  Marshall,  William  Hunter,  W.S., 

25  Heriot  Row. 

1886.  Martin,  Thomas  Johnstone,  Advo- 

cate, 16  Melville  Street. 

1873.  Martine,  William,  M.D.,  Hadding- 
ton. 

1861.*Marwick,  Sir  James  David,  LL.D., 
City  Clerk,  City  Chambers,  Glas- 
gow. 

1886.  Ma&son,  David,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric,  &c..  University 
of  Edinburgh,  58  Great  King 
Street. 

1871.*Maxwell,  Alexander,  7  Park  Ter- 
race, Dundee. 

1885.  Maxwell,  Francis,  Gribton,  Dum- 
fries. 

1884.  Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert  Eustace, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Monreith,  Wigtown- 
shire,—  Vice-  Presidmt. 
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1891.  Haxwbll,  Wbllwood,  of  Kirkeunan, 

Dalbeattie. 
1889.  Maxwell,  Wbllwood  H.,  of  Munches, 

Dalbeattie. 
1887.  Maxwell,  William,   of  Donavounl, 

Pitlochry. 
1889.  Mathew,  Rev.  S.  M.,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 

St   Paul's,   St    Paul's   Vicarage,  83 

New  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 
1887.  Mearns,  Rev.  D.  G.,  yr.  of  DUblair, 

RD.,  Manse  of  Oyne,  Aberdeenshire. 
1887.  Mbldbum,  Rev.  A.,  M.A.,  Logierait, 

Ballinluig. 

1887.  Melville,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount, 

Melville  Castle,  Lasswade. 

1875.  Meltih,    James,     43     Drumsheitgh 

Ganlens. 
1878.  Mercer,  Wjllum  Lindsay,  of  Hunt* 

ingtower,  Perth. 
1885.  Metcalfe,  Rev.  W.  M.,  South  Manse, 

Paisley. 
1882.  Millar,    Alexander    H.,   Rosslynn 

House,  Clepington  Road,  Dundee. 

1876.  Millar,  Wiluam  White,  S.S.C.,  16 

Regent  Terrace. 
1878.  Miller,   Gborob   Anderson,   W.S., 
Knowehead,  Perth. 

1889.  Miller,   Hugh,    Geological    Survey, 

George  Fourth  Bridge. 
1866.*MiLLBR,  Peter,  Surgeon,  8  Bellevue 
Terrace. 

1885.  MiLUDOE,  Edwin,  18  Viewforth  Ter- 

race. 

1890.  Milne,     Rev.    Andrew    Jamieson, 

LL.D.,  Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire. 

1889.  Milne,  Thomas,  M.D.,  17  Mar  Street, 

Alloa. 
1867.*MrrcHELL,  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.R,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  34 
Drummond  Place,— ^orct^n  Secretary. 

1886.  Mitchell,  A.  J.,  Advocate,  Craigleith 

House,  Blackball. 
1880.  Mitchell,      Charles,      Kintrockat, 
Brechin. 

1888.  Mitchell,  Charles,  Architect,  Grange 

Place,  Kilmarnock. 
1884.  Mitchell,  Hcgh,  Solicitor,  Pitlochry. 

1890.  Mitchell,  John  Oswald,  B.A.,  67 

East  Howard  Street,  Glasgovv. 


1886.  Mitchell,  Richard  Blunt,  of  Pol- 

mood,  45  Albany  Street 
1890.  Mitchell,    Stdnet,     Architect,    34 

Drummond  Place. 
1387.  Mitchell,     Wiluam,     S.S.C,     86 

Buckingham  Terrace. 
1890.  Moncriefp,    CoL    Pir    Alexander, 

K.C.B.,15  Vicarage  Gate,  London, W. 
1851.*Montoomert,  Sir  Graham  G.,  Bart., 

Stobo  Castle,  Peeblesshire. 
1877.*MoRAY,  Henry    R  H.  Drummond, 

of  Abercaimey  and  Blair^Drummond. 
1868.*MoRicE,    Arthur   D.,  Advocate,  34 

Marischal  Street,  Aberdeen. 
1882.  Morris,  James  Archirald,  Architect, 

6  Delahay      Street,      Westminster, 

London. 

1882.  Morrison,  Hew,  Librarian,  Edinbni^gh 

Public  Library. 
1887.*Moubray,  John  J.,  Naemoor,  Dollar. 
1877.  Mudie,  James,  Craiggowan,  Broughty 

Ferry. 

1883.  Mudie,  David  Cowan,  10  Dalrymple 

Crescent. 
1877.  Muirhead,  Andrew,  4  Hampton  Ter- 
race. 

1889.  Muirhead,  George,  Mains  of  Haddo, 

Aberdeenshire. 
1874.  MuNRO,  Charles,  18  George  Street. 
1879.»MuNRO,    Robert,    M.A.,    M.D.,    48 

Manor  Place, — Secretary, 

1884.  MuNRO,    Rev.    Robert,   M.A.,  B.D., 

Old  Kilpatrick,  Glasgow. 

1890.  MuNRO,    Rev.    Willl^m,    Collegiate 

School,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

1885.  Murdoch,  Rev.  A.  D.,  All  Saints'  Par- 

sonage, 26  Braugham  Street. 
1879.  Murdoch,  James  Barclay,  Capeling, 

Mearns,  Renfrewshire. 
1878.»MuRRAY,  David,  M.A.,    LL.D.,  169 

West  George  Street,  Gla<«gow. 

1887.  Murray,  John,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the 

"Challenger"  Expedition,   32  Queen 
Street. 

1884.  Murray,    Patrick,    W.S.,    12    Ann 

Street. 

1885.  Naismith,    Robert,     Cross,     Stone- 

house. 
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1864.*Neil80N,  John,  W.S.,  23  East  Clare- 

mont  Street. 
1876.*Nepban,  Sir  MoLTmuux,  Bart ,  Loders 

Court,  near  Bridport,  Dorsetshire. 
1887.  Nkwton,  B.  N.  H.,  .  85  Polmerston 

Place.    . 
1889.  Nicholson,  J.  Shield,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  &c., 

Eden  Lodge,  Newbattle  Terrace. 
lS61.*NiooL,  Ebskinb,  RS.A.,  Torduff  House, 

Colinton. 

1876.  NicoL,  Gborob  H.,  Tay  Beach  Cottage, 

West  Ferry,  Dundee. 
1875.  NicoLBON,    Albxandbr,    LL.D.,    11 

Warriston  Crescent. 
1885.  NioOLBON,  David,  M.D.,  Broadmoor, 

Crowthome,  Berks. 

1877.  NiYEN,  Albxandbr  T.,  C.A.,  28 Foun- 

tainhall  Road. 
1891.  NoRiB,  Hbnrt  Hat,  W.S.,  The  Hall, 

Murrayfield. 
1867.*NoRTHnMBBRLAND,    His    Grace    The 

Duke  of,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick. 


1889.  Obrtbl,  Frederick  Oscar,  C.E.,  Agra 

Club,  Agra,  N.W.P.,  India. 
1877.  OoiLViB,  William  M.,  Bank  House, 
Lochee,  Dundee. 

1890.  OaiLYT,  Henrt  J.  Nisbet-Hamilton, 

Biel,  Prestonkirk. 

1882.  OuvBB,  Bev.  John,  M.A.,  Manse  of 
Maryhill,  Glasgow. 

1832.*Omond,  Rev.  John  Rbid,  D.D.,  Monzie, 
Crieff. 

1881.  OuTRAM,  David  E.,  16  Grosvenor  Ter- 
race, Glasgow. 


1880.  Panton,  Georob  A.,  12  Osborne 
Terrace. 

1885.  Parker,  Charles  Arundel,  M.D., 
Gosforth,  Cumberland. 

1883.  Parlane,  James,  Appleby  Lodge, 
Rusholme,  Manchester. 

1887.  Parnell,  Richard  Alfred,  175 
Clapham  Road,  London. 

1880.  Patbrson,  Alexander,  M.D.,  Fern- 
field,  Bridge  of  Allan. 


18d2.*PATSR80N,  Gborob  A.,  M.D.,  4  Coates 
Crescent 

1859.*Paton,  John,  General  Register  House. 

1859.*Paton,  Sir  Joseph  Nobl,  R.S.A., 
LL.D.,  33  Geoige  Square. 

1869.*Paton,  Waller  Hugh,  R.S.A.,  14 
George  Square. 

1870.*Patrick,  R.  W.  Cochran,  LL.D., 
Under  Secretary  for  Scotland,  Wood- 
side,  Beith. 

1880.  Patterson,  Jambs  K.,  Ph.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  U.S.  A. 

187L»Paul,  Gborob  M.,  W.S.,  16  St 
Andrew  Square. 

1879.  Paul,  J.  Balfour,  Advocate,   Lyou 

King  at  Arms,  32  Great  King  Street 

1882.  Paul^    Rev.    Robert,    F.C.    Manse, 

Dollar. 
1874.*Paxton,   William,    62   Fountainhall 
Road. 

1880.  Peace,  Maskell  William,  42  Park 

Avenue,  Southport 
1891.  Peace,    Thomas    Smith,    Architect, 

Kirkwall. 
1879.  Peddtb,  J.  M.  Dick,  Architect,  3  South 

Charlotte  Street. 
1855.*Pendbb,   Sir    John,    K.C.M.G.,    18 

Arlington  Street,  London. 

1878.  Peters,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  The  Manse, 

Kinross. 
1889.  Petrib,     Gborob,     52     Netheigate, 

Dundee. 
1885.*Pirrib,  Robert,  9  Buckingham  Ter- 
race, Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

1883.  PiTT-RrvERS,  Lieut. -General  A.  H.  L. 

Fox,  D.C.L.,  Inspector  of  Ancient 
Monuments,  4  Grosvenor  Gardens, 
London. 

1881.  Prichard,  Rev.  HuoH,  M.A.,  Dinam, 

Gaerwen,  Anglesea. 
1860.*Primro8E,  Hon.  Bouverie  F.,  C.B., 

22  Moray  Place. 
1878.  Prinole,  John,  M.D.,Dep.-Inspector- 

G«neral  of  Hospitals,  14  Merchiston 

Avenue. 
1886.  Pullar,    Alfred,     M.D.,    Leonard 

Bank,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood, 

S.E. 
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889.  PuBTBS,  ALSXAin>EB  p.,  W.S.,  E6k 
Tower,  Lasswade. 

865.*Raint,  Robkbt,  D.D.,  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Church 
History,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  28 
Douglas  Crescent. 

873.  Rampini,   Charles,    LL.D.,    Sheriff- 

Substitute,  Springfield  House,  Elgin. 
864.*Rausat,  Major  John,  of  Barra,  Stra- 

loch,  Aberdeenshire. 
880.  Ramsat,  John,  of  Kildalton,  Islay. 

879.  Rankinb,  John,  Plrofessor  of  Scots  Law, 

University  of  Edinburgh,  23  Ainslie 
Place. 

874.  R&TTBAT,   Jambs  Clerk,   M.D.,  61 

Grange  Loan. 

882.  Rsm,  Alkxandxb  Gbobgb,  Solicitor, 

Anchterarder. 
888.*RKn),  Gbobgb,   R.S.A.,   17  Carlton 

Terrace. 
860.*Rbid,  Jambs,  20  Royal  Terrace. 
890.*REir,   Jambs,    Auchterarder   House, 

Auchterarder. 
887.  Rbid,  John  C,  Banker,  Airlie  Place, 

Dundee. 
891.  Rhind,    W.    Birnib,    Sculptor,    St 

Helen's,  Cambridge  Street 

880.  Richardson,  Adam  B.,  16  Coates  Cres- 

cent,— CuixAoT  of  Cains, 

875.  RiNTOUL,   Lieut.-Col.   Robert,   Kin- 

ross House,  28  Carlyle  Square,  London. 
886.*Ritchie,   Charles,   S.S.C,  20  Hill 
Stieet. 

883.  Roberts,  Andrew,  13  Millbrae  Cres., 

Langside,  Glasgow. 

885.  Robertson,  Charlbs,  Redfem,  Colin- 
ton  Road. 

887.  RoBBBTSON,  D.  Argyll,  M.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
18  Charlotte  Square. 

879.  RoBBBTSON,  Gbobgb,  Keeper  of  the 
Abbey,  Dunfermline. 

881.  Robertson,  J.  Stewabt,  Edradynate, 

Ballinluig,  Perthshire. 
886u  ROBBBTSON,   Robebt,    Allt-na-coille, 

Dunfermline. 
889.  ROBBBTSON,   Thomas   S.,   Architect, 

Riverview,  Broughty  Ferry. 
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1879.*R0BBBT80N,  W.  W.,  Architect,  H.M. 

Board  of  Works. 
1865.*RoBiNSON,    John     Btlbt,     LL.D., 

47  Westgate,  Dewsbury. 

1880.  RoBSON,  William,  9.8. C,  Marchholm, 

Gillsland  Road. 
1854.«RoGBB,  James  C,  Friars  Watch,  Wal- 

thamstow,  Essex. 
1871.*RoLLO,  Right  Hon.    Lord,  Duncrub 

House,  Dunning. 
1874.  Romanes,  Robebt,  Harrybum,  Lauder. 
1883.  RosB,  Rev.  Donaldson,  F.C.  Manse, 

Brechin. 
1872.«RoBBBERT,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of, 

LL.D.,  Dalmeny  Park. 
1876.  Ross,  Alezandbb,  Provost  of  Inver- 
ness. 
1885.  Ross,   Andbbw,  S.S.C.,  14  ScotUnd 

Street 

1881.  Ross,  JosBFH  Cabnb,  M.D.,  Parsonage 

Nook,  Withington,  Manchester. 
1867. •Ross,  Rev.  William,  Cowcaddens  Free 
Church,  Cliabhan  House,  Hill  Street, 
Gamethill,  Glasgow. 


1891.  Saundbbs,  Fbedericr  A.,  M.D.,  Crail. 
1889.  Scott,  Alexander,  Ashbank,  New- 
port, Fife. 
1885.  Scott,  ALEX/an)EB  Malcolm,  156  St 

Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 
1889.  Scott-Moncbieff,    W.    G.,    Sheriflf- 

Substitute  of  Stirlingshire,  Weedings- 

hall,  Polmont,  Stirlingshire. 
1881.  Sbmflb,     Andrew,     M.D.,     United 

Service  Club,  Queen  Street. 
1848.*Sbton,    George,     M.A.,    Advocate, 

Ayton  House,  Abemethy,  Perthshire. 
1869.*Shand,  Right  Hon.  A.  B.,  London. 
1864.*Shand,   Robebt,  1  Charlotte   Place, 

Perth. 
1878.*Shiell,  John,  Solicitor,  19  Windsor 

Street,  Dundee. 
1879.  Sibbald,  John,  M.D.,  Commissioner 

in  Lunacy,  3  St  Margaret's  Road. 
1879.  Sibbald,  John  Edwabd,  8  Ettrick  Road 
1871.*SiMPSON,  Alex.  R.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

Midwifery,  University  of  Edinburgh, 

52  Queen  Street. 
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1870.*SiHF8ON,    Gbobge    Buchan,    Earle   | 
House,  Bronghty  Ferry. 

1890.  B1UF8ON,  H.  F.  MoBLAND,  M.  A.,  Fettes 

College. 
1880.*Sii[F8Oir,  ROBBBT  K,  W.S.,  8  Bnmts- 

field  Crescent. 
1884.  Simpson,    Sir     Walter    O.,    Bart., 

Advocate,  3  Bolgrave  Crescent. 

1887.  Sinclair,  Williau  S.  Thomson,  of 

Danbeath,  Dunbeath   CasUe,  Caith- 
ness. 

1878.  Skbbte,  Horace,  Solicitor,  Perth. 
1889.  Skelton,  J.  H.,  Crossley  Hall,  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. 

1883.*Skbnb,  Willlui  Forbes,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  W.S.,  27  Inverleith  Row. 

1876.»Skinner,  William,  W.S.,  City  Clerk, 
85  George  Sqaare. 

1877.  Skirvino,  Adam,  of  Croys,  Dalbeat- 
tie. 

1879.  Smail,  Jambs,  Secretary,  Commercial 

Bank    of   Scotland,    7    Bruntsfield 
Crescent. 

1880.  Small,  J.  W.,  Architect,  67  Wallace 

Street,  Stirling. 
1874.  Smart,  John,  RS.A.,  18  Brunswick 
Street,  Hillside. 

1891.  Smith,  Cecil  R.  Gillirs,  85  Drum- 

sheugh  Gardens. 
1882.  Smith,  J.  Guthrie,  Mugdock  Castle, 

Milngavie. 
1874.*Smith,    J.   Irvine,  20  Great  King 

Street. 
1877.  Smith,  Jas.  T.,  Duloch,  Inverkeith- 

ing. 

1889.  Smith,  Robert,  Solicitor,  24  Meadow- 

side,  Dundee. 

1891.*Smith,  W.  M*Combib,  Persie,  Blair- 
gowrie. 

1886.  Smith,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  R.  Murdoch, 
K.C.M.G.,  Director,  Edinburgh 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 

1888.  Smith,  Thomas,  18  Moray  Place. 

1890.  Smith,  Thomas  Henbt,  Corrie  Lodge, 

Inverness. 
1866.*SMYTHE,WiLLUM,of  Methven,Methven 

Castle,  Perthshire. 
ld64.*SouTAR,    William    Shaw,    Banker, 

Blairgowrie. 


1882.*S0UTHISK,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of, 
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The  Office-Boarers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows  : — 

Patron, 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Preside)it. 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  K.T.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Prendents. 

John  Ritchie  Findlay. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.,  LL.D. 

Sir  Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell,  Bart,  M.P. 


Councillors, 


Sir  J.  Noel  Paton, 
LL.D.,  RS.A., 

Sir 


Representing 


irW.FETTESDoUGLAS,^   f;^^'*^ 

LL.D.,  P.R.S.A.       j  '^  ^^"**^- 
Prof.  Sir  W.  Turner,  M.B.,  LL.D. 
R.  W.  Cochran-Patrick,  LL.D. 
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Thomas  Dickson,  LL.D.,  Register  House,      )  Secretaries  for  Foreign 

Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  K.O.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D., )         Correspondence, 

Treasurer, 
Gilbert  Goudie,  39  Northumberland  Street. 

Curators  of  the  Museum, 

Robert  Carfrae. 
Professor  Duns,  D.D. 

Curator  of  Coins, 
Adam  B.  Richardson. 

Librarian, 
John  Taylor  Brown. 


ANNIVKBSARY  MEETING. 


The  following  list  of  the  names  of  members  deceased,  since  the  date 
of  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  was  read  by  the  Secretaiy : — 

Honorary  Member. 
CoL  Sir  Henry  Yule,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  Royal  Engineers, 

Fellows. 
A.  J.  Dennistoun  Brown,  Balloch  Castle,  Dumbarton, 
Qeorge  Burnett,  LL.D.,  Advocate,  Lyon  King  of  Arms, 
Sir  Edwabd  Colebrooke,  Bart., 
Robert  Donald,  Provost  of  Dunfermline, 
James  Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  London, 
Patrick  Allan  Fraser,  of  Hospitalfield, 
George  H.  B.  Hay,  Hayfield,  Lerwick, 
Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Glasoow,  Lord  Clerk  Register 

of  Scotland,      ..... 
Edward  Hailstone,  of  Walton  Hall,    . 
David  Milne  Home,  LL.D.,  of  Milngraden,     . 
Colonel  William  Ross  Kino,  of  Tertowie, 
WiLUAM  M^OMBiE,  of  Easter  Skene,    . 
Major  Colin  Mackenzie,  London, 
F.  A  Mackay,  3  Buckingham  Terrace, 
Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  D.D.,  LL.D.,     . 
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General  Robert  Warden,  C.B., 
Titus  Hibbert  Ware,  Bowdon,  Lancashire, 
Ernest  A.  Williams,  Architect,  London, 

The  meeting  resolved  to  record  their  sense  of  the  loss 
had  sustained  in  the  deaths  of  these  members. 


Elected 

1881 


1849 
1863 
1879 
1886 
1850 
1857 
1880 

1870 
1846 
1860 
1861 
1872 
1877 
1872 
1860 
1889 
1869 
1851 
1873 
1860 
1879 
1849 
1888 


the  Society 


The  Treasurer  read  the  Audited  Abstract  of  the  Society's  funds,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  approved  by  the  Council,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Lords  of  H.M.  Treasury,  as  follows : — 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  to  the 
Honourable  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  in  Scotland, 
for  the  year  ending  30th  September  1890: — 

During  the  year  the  Museum  has  been  open  as  formerly,  except 
during  the  month  of  November,  when  it  was  closed  as  usual  for  cleaning 
and  re-arrangement. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  visitors  for  each  month 
during  the  year,  distinguishing  between  day  visitors  and  visitors  on  the 
Saturday  evenings,  viz.: — 


Months. 

Day 
Visitors. 

Saturday 
Eybninos. 

Total. 

^ 

October,  . 

December, 

January, . 

February, 

March,    . 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August,  . 

September, 

« 

8,974 
8,051 
8,995 
2,159 
2,712 
8,589 
5,028 
7,459 
15,589 
17,742 
8,881 

260 
272 
192 
199 
281 
278 
258 
448 
688 
1,177 
475 

4,284 
8,823 

9,187 
2,858 
2,993 
8,812 
5,281 
7,907 
16,277 
18,919 
9,806 

Total, 

79,074 

4,528 

83,597 

Previous  Year, . 

64,647 

8,998 

68,645 

Increase,  . 

14,427 

525 

14,952 

Decrease, . 

•  ■  • 

«  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

During  the  year  there  have  been  presented  to  the  Museum  788 
articles  of  antiquity,  and  the  Donations  to  the  Library  amount  to  85 
volumes  of  books  and  pamphlets. 

During  the  year  1083  articles  of  antiquity  have  also  been  added  to 
the  Museum,  and  83  volumes  of  books  to  the  Library,  by  purchase. 

D.  Chbistison,  Secretary, 


PURCHASES  FOR  THE  MUSEUM.  5 


Monday,  Sth  December  1890. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  BUTE,  K.T.,  LL.D., 

Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  opening  the  proceedings  he  knew  he 
was  only  expressing  what  were  their  wishes  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  which  had 
been  held  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  Buildings,  and  by  once  more 
expressing  the  Society's  appreciation  of  the  noble  generosity  of  the  donor. 
In  setting  apart  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land  a  portion  of  the  monumental  building  which  he  had  offered  to  his 
country,  he  had  recognised  the  fact  that  although  archseology  was  the 
examination  and  study  of  the  dead  past,  it  was  not  the  mere  indulgence 
of  an  idle,  though  intelligent,  curiosity.  As  was  anatomy  to  physiology 
and  to  medicine,  so  was  archseology  to  the  history  and  the  life  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  They  would  meet  his  wishes  best,  not  by 
complimentary  speeches,  but  by  doing  good  work.  These  words  were 
few,  and  they  would  pass  away  almost  with  the  breath  which  was  uttering 
them ;  but  the  gratitude  ot  the  Society  would  remain,  and  if  they  did 
good  work  there  it  would  remain,  and  these  walls  would  remain,  they 
knew  not  for  how  many  generations,  to  attest  Mr  Findlay's  munificence 
and  patriotiBm. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

John  Christkon,  W.S.,  40  Moray  Place. 
Sydney  Mitchell,  Architect,  13  Young  Street 
Hbnbt  J.  Nisbbt-Hamilton  Ogilyt,  Biel,  Prestonklrk. 
James  Beid,  Auchterarder  House,  Perthshire. 
Archibald  Stirlino,  of  Eeir  and  Cawdor,  Dunblane. 
Dr.  Lawson  Tait,  Birmingham. 

The  following  articles,  acquired  by  the  Purchase  Committee  for  the 
Museum  and  Library  during  the  recess,  12  th  May  to  30th  November 
1890,  were  exhibited : — 
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1.  A  small  collection  of  Flint  Implements  including  several  arrow- 
heads, but  chiefly  sci^pers  and  flakes — from  Tannadice,  Forfarshire. 

2.  Enamelled  Gold  Finger-ring,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Melrose, 
and  of  the  same  type  as  a  ring  found  at  Broughty  Ferry  in  1881,  and 
described  and  figured  by  Mr  A.  Hutcheson  in  the  Proceedings,  vol. 
xix.  p.  156. 

3.  Fragments  of  two  cinerary  urns  found  in  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tions of  a  house  in  Shandon  Crescent.  They  are  of  the  common 
cinerary  form,  with  heavy  overhanging  rims  ornamented  with  indenta- 
tions at  intervals. 

4.  Polished  Celt — from  Campbelton,  Argyllshire. 

5.  Polished  Celt — from  Brechin,  and  another  locality  unknown. 

6.  Pewter  Wine  Jug  of  the  Wine  Company  of  Scotland. 

7.  Six  Stone  Implements  and  a  Brass  Lamp — from  Hanover. 

8.  Ornamented  Stone  Ball  with  projecting  circular  facets,  carved 
Powder  Horn,  Highland  Brooch  of  Brass,  and  fourteen  Arrow-heads  of 
Flint — from  Banffshire. 

9.  Bronze  Socketed  Axe  and  Ornamented  Bronze  Palstave — from 
France. 

10.  Four  Bronze  Penannular  Brooches  with  tumed-up  ends — from 
Spain. 

11.  Two  Ornamented  Stone  Balls  with  projecting  circular  facets,  a 
small  Highland  Brooch,  and  six  Arrow-heads  of  Flint — from  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

12.  Bronze  leaf -shaped  sword  (fig  1),  25  inches  in  length,  a  small 
part  of  the  point  wanting — found  at  Leadbum,  Peeblesshire.  The  hilt  and 
pommel  are  hollow,  retaining  the  core  over  which  the  casting  was  made. 
The  grip  of  the  hilt  measures  4  inches  in  extreme  length  from  the  flat- 
tened under  surface  of  the  pommel  to  the  junction  with  the  blade.  The 
grip  swells  slightly  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  there  is  the  usual 
lunation  on  either  side  at  the  junction  with  the  blade  in  the  middle  of 
its  width.  The  pommel,  which  is  slightly  ovate,  is  flattish  on  the  under- 
surface,  elliptically  convex  on  the  upper  surface,  and  measures  3  inches 
in  its  longest  and  2^  inches  in  its  shortest  diameter  on  the  under  side, 
the  apex  of  the  convexity  rising  to  about  If  inch  above  the  under 


^W  ^P 


Flc.  1.  Bronze  Swonl  ftom  Leadbiim, 
PeBblesahite  (25  inchea  in  length). 


Fiff,  2.  Bronze  Sword  ftom 
Edinburgh  (20  inchei  in  length). 
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surface.  This  sword  greatly  resembles  a  sword  (fig.  2),  with  a  similarly 
formed  giip  and  pommel,  belonging  to  Dr  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
which  was  found  with  a  number  of  others  in  digging  the  foundations  of 
a  house  in  Grosvenor  Crescent, Edinburgh,  as  described  in  the  Proceedings^ 
vol.  xiiL  p.  321.     They  are  both  here  figured  to  a  scale  of  one-fourth. 

13.  Bronze  Socketed  Axe — found  at  Croy,  parish  of  Cumbernauld, 
Dumbartonshire. 

14.  Twenty-seven  Arrow-heads  of  Flint  and  Chert — from  Peru. 

15.  Four  Communion  Cups,  two  Flagons,  and  one  Plate  of  Pewter,  and 
Collection  of  Savage  Weapons,  consistuig  of  three  Bows,  Sixteen  Arrows, 
and  five  Spears.       y 

16.  Two  Ornamentea  Stone  Balls  with  projecting  discs  from  Aberdeen ; 
one  similar  Ball  from  Caithness;  one  Triangular  Bead  with  yellow  spirals, 
from  Aberdeenshire. 

17.  Ornamented  Bullet  Mould  of  Stone,  four  Whorls,  four  Arrow- 
heads, one  round  Bead  with  yellow  spirals,  and  two  Luckenbooth 
Brooches — from  Banffshire. 

18.  Chi-omo-lithographic  reproduction  of  the  Cross  of  Cong,  actual  size, 
by  Henry  O'Neill. 

1 9.  Two  Ornamented  Stone  Balls  with  circular  projecting  discs — from 
Deeside. 

20.  Copper  Finger-Ring,  found  at  Illeray,  North  Uist. 

21.  Ornamented  Stone  Ball  with  six  circular  projecting  discs — from 
Mugdrum  Island,  near  Abernethy,  Perthshire. 

22.  Three  Norwegian  Powder  Horns. 

23.  Mackenzie  Walcot's  Scoti-Monasticon ;  Extracts  from  the  Burgh 
Records  of  Stirling,  1667-1752 ;  Index  to  the  Records  of  the  Convention 
of  Royal  Burghs ;  Catalogue  of  Book-bindings  in  German  Museums ; 
Lives  of  the  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Lismore,  translated  by  Whitley 
Stokes  ]  Life  of  George  Buchanan,  by  P.  Hume  Brown ;  Horstmann's 
Old  English  Legends;  Warrender's  Illustrations  of  Scottish  History; 
Stodart's  Browns  of  Fordel ;  Law's  Jesuits  and  Seculars  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  Die  Goldfund  von  Szilagy-Somylo ;  Undset's  Iron 
Age  in  Europe ;  Hampel's  Bronze  Age  in  Hungary. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  :  — 
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I. 

FACSIMILES  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  COATS  OF  ARMS  EMBLAZONED  IN  THE 
"  ARMORIAL  DE  GELRE."  With  Notes.  Bt  ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON 
DUNBAR,  F.S.A.  Soot.    (Plates  I.  TL,  IIL) 

The  "  Armorial  de  Gelre  "  is  a  heraldic  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth 
century  preserved  in  the  Royal  library  at  Brussels  (No.  15,652-56). 
It  consists  of  a  collection  of  the  emblazoned  armorial  bearings  of 
Christian  princes  and  their  subjects.  Three  qt  its  pages  contain  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  roll  of  Scottish  arms  now  extant. 

The  Scottish  bearings  in  this  manuscript  are  reproduced  in  Bouton's 
Wapenhoeck,^  and  also  in  Stodart's  Scottish  ArniB,^  but  the  repro- 
ductions are  not  satisfactory  in  either  of  these  books. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Monsieur  Bouton  s  book,  there  are  inaccu- 
racies in  the  names  and  tinctures,  as  well  as  in  the  letterpress,  where  the 
Scottish  coats  of  arms  are  described.^ 

In  the  Hrst  volume  of  Mr  Stodart's  book  there  arc  many  inaccuracies, 
especially  in  the  reproductions  of  the  tinctures,  which  will  be  found 
enumerated  at  the  end  of  these  notes. 

When  that  work  appeared  in  1881  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
arms  of  Man  and  Annandale  assigned  to  "Z^  comte  de  Kinkardin  "  and 
*^ Anderson"  respectively,  on  the  authority  of  the  "Armorial  de  Gelre  " ;  * 
because  I  had  seen  ^  these  arms  with  those  of  Dunbar  in  the  wall  over  the 
gateway  of  Dunbar  Castle,®  where  they  had  been  placed,  probably  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  by  Geoi^ge  of  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March,^ 
Lord  of  Man  and  Annandale.  These  shields  were  destroyed  when  the 
gateway  was  blown  down  by  a  violent  storm  on  the  21st  of  October 

^  Wapenboeck  on  Armorial  de  1834  d  1372  de  Fkm,  et  Fr.,  i  torn,  fol.,  par  M. 
Victor  Bouton.     Paris  et  Brozelles,  1881-6. 

>  Scottish  Arms,  2  vols,  fol.,  by  R.  R.  Stodart,  Edinburgh,  1881. 

^  In  the  British  Museum  copy  of  M.  Bouton's  book,  the  third  volume  containing 
the  Scottish  roU,  is  in  sheets,  unbound,  and  the  pagination  is  imperfect 

*  SeoUish  ArmSf  vol.  i.  pp.  B  and  D. 

»  On  the  29th  of  April  1866. 

^  Man  dexter,  Dunbar  centrOi  Annandale  sinister.  The  two  outer  shields  were 
certainly  not  "Kincardin"  and  **  Anderson." 

7  10th  earl,  25th  July  1368,  Hegistrum  Magni  Sigilli,  lib.  i  No.  196. 
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1869,  but  fortunately  two  sketches  of  the  shields  are  still  preserved. 
One,  by  the  late  James  Drummond,  E.S.A.,  is  now  in  possession  of  this 
Society ;  ^  the  other,  by  Henty  C.  Pidgeon,  Esq.  (made  in  the  summer  of 
1868),  was  reproduced  with  "Notes  on  some  Shields  of  Arms  at  Dunbar 
Castle,"  in  the  JoumaX  of  the  British  Archseological  Association  for 
1869.8 

As  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  in  regard  to  these  arms,  I  went  to 
Brussels  in  1888  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  examination  of 
the  "  Armorial  de  Gelre/'  and  called  on  Monsieur  Edouard  F^tis,  the 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library,  who  referred  me  to  Monsieur 
Charles  Ruelens,  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts.  M.  Ruelens  was  most 
obliging,  giving  me  every  facility.  The  result  of  my  investigations  is  as 
follows : — 

The  "Armorial  de  Gelre"  is  a  manuscript '  about  8^  inches  long  by 
5^  inches  broad,  and  2  inches  thick.  It  consists  of  124  leaves  of  stout 
vellum  which  seem  to  have  been  considerably  cropped  at  the  edges, 
probably  when  the  volume  received  its  present  binding. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  MS.  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Claes  ^ 
Heynen,  who  was  "  Gelre  herault  d'armes"  to  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  be- 
tween the  years  1334  and  1372,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  his 
son  Claes,  who  was  at  first  "Gelre,"  and  afterwards  **  Beyren  "  herald,  and 
appears  under  the  latter  designation  until  1411.  Some  of  the  coats  in 
the  "  Armorial "  are  probably  the  work  of  "  Claes  Heynen,  fils." 

The  date  1334  stands  at  the  head  of  the  first  page,  the  dates  1340 
and  1369  occur  further  on,  but  many  of  the  coats  are  evidently  of  a 
later  date ;  for  instance,  in  the  English  roll  on  page  672),  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  sdble  a  chevron  between  3  crosses 
fourch^es  or,  which  is  the  coat  of  John  de  Fordham,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Durham  from  1382  until  1388,  when  he  was  translated  to  £Iy.^ 

•  Scrap  Book  of  Dmmmond's  Drawings. 

•  Vol.  XXV.  plate  xxi.  pp.  844-5,  1869. 

>  No.  15652-56  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels. 
^  Claes  is  an  ordinary  contraction  for  Nicholas. 

•  "  Sa.  a  chev.  betw.  three  crosses  patonce  or.  Fordham,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
1882  ;  Ely,  1888-1425."  Papworth's  Ordinary  of  British  Armorials,  London,  1874, 
p.  418*> ;  also  Burke's  General  Armory,  London,  1884,  p.  867.     [Fourch^  and  patonce 
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About  the  middle  of  the  MS.  three  pages  (64,  64&,  and  65)  are 
devoted  to  Scotland,  and  are  occupied  by  42  Scottish  bearings.  They 
contain  the  names  and  arms  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  of  his  prin- 
cipal nobles,  landowners,  and  knights,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Each  of  these  pages  has  three  rows  of  shields,  five 
in  each  row,  with  the  exception  that  the  royal  achievement  is  treated 
after  the  manner  of  a  large  initial  letter,  occupying  the  first  two  spaces 
of  the  first  and  second  rows  on  page  64.  There  are  thus  12  shields  on 
page  64  and  15  on  each  of  the  two  following  pages,  in  all  42,  viz.,  those 
of  2  Kings  (including  the  King  of  Man),  15  £arLs  (including  several 
members  of  the  Scottish  royal  house),  4  Lairds  or  Lords,  16  Knights,  and 
3  named  and  2  unnamed  shields. 

All  the  shields  are  couch<^,  29  have  helmet  ensigned  with  mantling 
and  crest,  2  have  helmet  without  crest,  and  11  have  neither  helmet  nor 
crest. 

The  King  of  Scotland's  helmet  is  ensigned  with  a  crown  in  addition 
to  mantling  and  crest ;  but  only  3  of  the  earls'  helmets  have  coronets, 
and  of  the  four  other  helmets  that  have  coronets,  3  are  those  of  knights. 

The  names  are  in  Flemish,  and  seem  to  have  been  written  from  dic- 
tation. For  instance,  ''  kin  caman  "  suggests  that  the  writer  was  en- 
deavouring to  express,  in  Flemish,  a  Scotsman's  utterance  of  the  words 
"  King  o'  Man  " ;  also  "  beel"  in  Flemish  is  pronounced  "  dale,"  so  that 
"ananberbeel" represents  "Annanderda  1  "  M  "  and  "tj<"  are  pronounced 
"  th,"  so  that  "  ajiJj^ol "  and  «  keetjJ "  represent  "  Athol "  and  "  Keith" ;  and 
as  the  final  "a"  in  Flemish  is  pronounced  "ay''  or  "ey,"  "  orcana"  and 
"  ramjt^a "  are  meant  for  "  Orkney"  and  "  Ramsay." 

It  seems  impossible  to  assign  an  exact  date  to  this  roll  of  Scottish 
arms;  the  achievement  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  on  page  64,  may 
either  be  that  of  David  XL  (Brus),  who  died  22nd  February  1370-1; 
or  it  may  be  that  of  his  nephew  Robert  II.  (Steward),  who  succeeded 
him,  and  the  Bruce  coat  on  the  cappiline  may  possibly  have  been  intro- 

are  mnch  the  same].  Bouton  gives  the  coat  in  his  3rd  vol.  plate  liii.  No.  6,  and 
remarks,  p.  46  :  "  Voilk  trois  ^veques  de  Durham  que  vous  confondrez  in^vitable- 
ment  si  vons  n'en  conuaissez  pas  les  armes  "  ;  but  he  does  not  even  mention  Bishop 
Fordham's  name. 
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duced  because  he  waa  the  representative  of  Kobert   the  Bruce,   his 

maternal  graodfather.  The  arms  of  Carrick  and  Strathern,  on  the  same 
page,  seem  to  have  been  borne  by  sons  of  Robert  IT.  The  anns  of  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  appear  to  be  those  of  Jomea,  second  earl,  who  was  killed 
at  Otterburn  in  August  1 388.  The  arms  of  the  Earl  of  March  are  those 
of  George  of  Dunbar,  tenth  earl.  Lord  of  Man  and  Annondale,  whose 
achievement,  as  before  noticed,  was  formerly  between  the  shields  of  Man 
and  Ansandale  in  the  wall  over  the  gateway  of  his  Castle  of  Dunbar. 
The  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  are  those  of  John  of  Dunbar,  younger 
brother  of  Geoi^  Earl  of  March,  who  married  his  cousin  Marjorie,  daughter 
of  Robert  IL,'  and  was  created  Earl  of  Moray  on  the  9th  of  March 
1371-2.^  These  three  earls  wore  the  Scottish  commanders  at  the  battle 
of  Otterburn,  and  their  arms  are  described  in  rhymitig  Latin  verse  by 
Thomas  Barry,  Canon  of  Glasgow,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  ;  * 

"  Hie  Jacobus  fiiit,  ac  Oeorgiua,  inde  Johannes, 
De  Douglas,  Dunbar  Comites,  et  Moraviensis. 
Uunc  cor  exhilarat,  et  fulgida  stella  dccorat  ;* 
Hunc  Leo  fortilicat,  rona  uircumstans  et  honorat :' 
Lilia  Iranslata,  tria  pulvinaria  lata," 
Primitiis  arma  data  stAct  Moraviensia  grata." 

Having  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  "  Armorial  de  Gcire  "  on  the 
I5th  and  16th  of  June  1888,  it  seemed  desirable  to  obtain  facsimiles 

'  Copy  of  papal  dispenaation,  dated  11th  July  1370,  extracted  from  the  "Vatican 
KegtsUr,"  pma  A.  H,  Dunbar.     Printed  in  Oenealogical  UUtory  <^  the  StevMrta, 
Andrew  Stuart,  London,  17SS,  EiippUment,  p.  4S9. 
'  Rtgi$lTwn  Ma^i  SigUli,  \ih.  L  No.  809. 

>  Seolichrmtiam,  Goodall,  Edlnbargh,  1769,  vol.  ii.  lib.  xiv.  p.  407. 
*  Jamea  Dauglaa,  °  George  Dunbar,  '  John  Dnnbar, 

Earl  of  Douglas.  Earl  or  March.  Earl  of  Moray. 
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of  the  three  pages  ivhich  contain  the  Scottish  bearings.  Accordingly, 
with  the  permission  of  M.  Ruelens,  it  was  arranged  to  have  the  names 
and  bearings  traced,  and  the  tinctures  copied,  which  was  carefully  done 
by  M.  Hosdey,  emplayS  at  the  Royal  Library,  and  we  spent  the  25th 
of  July  in  comparing  the  copies  with  the  originals. 

Thus  far  the  copies  were  intended  for  myself  only,  but  after  bringing 
them  to  Scotland  it  was  suggested  to  me  that,  as  they  had  a  national 
interest,  they  should  be  offered  to  this  Society  for  publication  in  the 
Proceedings,  Keeping  this  object  in  view,  I  revisited  Brussels  twice  in 
the  following  year,  and  devoted  the  21st  of  June  and  the  30th  of  July 
1889  to  a  second  and  third  collation  of  the  copies  with  the  originals. 

This  year  also  I  twice  revisited  Brussels,  and  spent  the  l'6th  of  May 
and  the  17th  of  June  1890  in  making  a  fourth  and  fifth  comparison  of 
the  copies  with  the  originals.  Every  name,  charge,  and  tincture  were 
minutely  compared,  so  that  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  verify  them, 
and  to  make  them,  as  nearly  as  is  possible,  facsimiles  of  the  original 
drawings  and  names. 

M.  Charles  Buelens,  keeper  of  the  MSS.,  was  so  good  as  to  certify 
with  his  signature,  each  of  the  three  pages  drawn  by  M.  Hosdey,  and 
verified  by  me,  as  being  true  copies  of  the  originals. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  names  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  manuscript,  with  the  contractions  extended  and  with  trans- 
lations. 

A  review  of  the  bearings  reproduced  from  the  "Armorial  de  Gelre," 
as  they  appear  in  Scottish  Arms  is  appended,  with  corrections 
thereon. 

No  one  would  have  more  deeply  regretted  the  inaccuracies  in  his  book, 
had  he  been  aware  of  them,  than  the  late  Mr  Stodart,  and  no  one  would 
have  been  more  anxious  to  have  them  corrected.  Mr  Stodart  states  in 
his  introduction  that  his  ''  work  was  far  advanced  towards  completion  " 
before  he  heard  of  the  "  Armorial  de  Gelre."  He  says,  also,  "  the  Scottish 
part  is  given  entire,"  that  '4t  contains  45  shields,"  and  that  "the  names 
have  evidently  been  added  at  a  much  later  date,  from  a  list  which  is  no 
longer  in  existence."^     The  last  three  of  these  statements  must  have 

^  Scottish  Arms,  vol.  i.  p.  iii. 
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bcon  written  under  misapprehension,  as  unfortunately  there  was  not 
time  for  him  to  go  to  Brussels  to  verify  the  reproductions  by  comparing 
them  with  the  originals  before  they  were  finally  struck  off. 

The  drawings  of  the  coats  in  Scottish  Arma  appear  to  be  correct. 

With  regard  to  the  inaccuracies : 

1st.  The  order  of  precedence  in  which  the  coats  of  arms  stand  in 
the  ''Armorial  de  Gelre"  has  been  ignored  in  Mr  Stodart's  book,  and 
although  the  Scottish  bearings  are  contained  in  three  pages  in  the  manu- 
script, they  occupy  five  pages  in  his  book. 

2nd.  The  names  are  not  given  in  Flemish,  as  in  the  MS.,  but  are 
translated  into  French,  and  some  of  the  translations  are  incorrect 

3rd.  Many  of  the  tinctures  in  the  reproductions  are  inaccurate. 

4th.  Three  coats  of  arms  not  in  the  Scottish  part  of  the  MS.  are 
inserted  in  the  book. 

Inaccuracies  in  Mr  Stodart's  Scotiish  Arms. 
Volume  I.  Page  A. 

1.  **Le  roid*Eco88e"  should  bebie  coninc  uan  jijcotlant.  The  field  or 
should  have  no  bordure  argent;  the  lion  should  be  armed  azure;  the  double 
tressure  of  two  lines  should  be  gtdes,  not  sahhy  and  the  field  should  be 
shown  between  the  lines ;  the  crown  and  the  field  of  the  sums  on  the 
cappiline  should  be  or,  not  argent ;  the  lion  crest  should  be  gtUes ;  also 
the  sword  should  have  its  blade  and  handle  argent^  and  its  guard 
and  pommel  or,  not  vert.  This  achievement  should  not  be  on  a 
page  by  itself,  in  the  "Armorial  de  Golre"  it  is  one  of  twelve  coats  on 
page  64. 

Page  B. 

2.  "  Le  comte  de  Carrick "  should  be  No.  3,  count  be  carru:.  The 
field  should  be  or,  not  argent ;  the  lion  should  be  armed  and  langued 
ajsure ;  the  double  tressure  of  two  lines,  and  the  fleurs-de-lis  should  be 
gvXe»,  not  sahLe ;  the  dexter  and  sinister  points  of  the  label  should  be  of 
the  same  size  as  the  centre  point,  2  rows  of  check  not  3 ;  and  the  teeth 
of  the  crest  should  be  argent,  not  azure. 
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3.  '* Le  comte  de  Douglas"  should  be  No.  6,  count  a  bonjlajS.  The 
field  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  should  be  cumre^  not  argent  [at 
present  the  bend  or  is  metal  on  metal] ;  and  the  crosses  azure  should 
be  cross  crosslets  or, 

4.  "Lecomie  de  Moray"  should  be  No.  10,  coxmt  be  moxxtt  The 
tassels  of  the  cushions  should  be  gtdes,  not  sable ;  the  double  tressure  of 
two  lines  should  be  gtdes,  not  sable,  and  the  field  should  be  shown  between 
the  lines ;  the  fleurs-de-lis  should  be  completed ;  the  cappiline  should 
be  argenty  not  or ;  the  bridle  should  be  or,  not  argent ;  and  the  tongue, 
the  eye,  and  the  inside  of  the  ear  of  the  crest  should  be  gules. 

5.  "Z«  comte  de  Mar'  should  be  No.  8,  count  be  mat.  The  helmet 
should  be  argent,  not  or ;  the  dexter  part  of  the  crest  should  be  azure 
and  or,  not  argent,  as  the  azure  and  bend  or  should  be  continued  across 
the  crest. 

6.  "Le  co7nte  de  March"  should  be  No.  7,  connt  be  maerclje.  The 
argent  of  the  bordure  should  be  shown  through  the  centre  of  the  roses  ; 
the  cappiline  should  be  of  the  same  tincture  as  the  crest ;  the  band  of 
the  coronet  should  be  gules,  not  argent ;  the  horse's  tongue  should  be 
gules;  also  the  horse's  eye  and  the  buckle  of  the  bridle  should  be 
argent. 

1.  "  Le  cointe  de  Kinkardin "  should  be  No.  9,  kin  caman.  This 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  write  "  King  o'  Man "  from  a  Scotsman's 
dictation.  ['^Kinkardin"  is  impossible,  for  that  title  was  not  created 
until  1647,  about  250  years  afterwards.] 

8.  "Le  comte  de  Orkney"  should  be  No.  18,  count  a  orcana.  The 
eye  and  the  inside  of  the  ear  of  the  crest  should  be  gules ;  and  the 
cappiline  should  be  of  the  same  tincture  as  the  crest,  not  argent. 

9.  "Le  comte  de  Ross"  should  be  No.  2,  COttnt  be  xo%.  The  field  should 
be  or,  not  argent ;  the  lion  should  be  armed  and  langued  azure ;  the 
double  tressure  of  two  lines  should  be  gtdes,  not  sable,  and  the  field 
should  be  shown  between  the  lines;  also  there  are  too  many  checks 
on  the  crest 

10.  '^Jean  Etmoston  "  should  be  No.  34,  nix  toon  of  eel  monjKton.  The 
crest  should  be  darker ;  the  ears  of  the  crest  should  be  jproper,  not  gules ; 
and  the  dexter  part  of  the  cappiline  should  be  vert  not  azure. 
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Page  C. 

1 1.  ^Jean  de  Lindsay  "  should  be  No.  23,  fAx  ismtfi  it  l^nivftiti*  ^^^ 
dexter  part  of  the  cappiline  should  be  amrey  not  argerU ;  and  the  breast 
of  the  swan  should  be  argent,  not  azure. 

12.  ''Henri  de  Pi'esion"  should  be  No.  37,  fiat  Ijerri  «  prertoiu  The 
wreath  should  be  or  and  gules,  not  argent  and  gules ;  the  horn  of  the 
crest  should  be  proper,  not  argent ;  and  the  eye  and  the  insides,  only,  of 
the  ears  should  be  gtdes, 

13.  '^Alexander  de  Ramsay''  should  be  No.  33,  fi^v  zlUxmbtx 
tamjeta  not  de  Eamsay ;  and  the  crest  and  cappiline  should  be  darker. 

14.  ''David  de  Lindsay''  should  be  No.  25,  fiux  bauib  be  lsnbe5a|;. 
There  should  be  two  lines  on  the  shield  indicating  a  bend  dexter. 

15.  "Le  seigneur  Patriek  "  should  be  No.  41,  %i^x  p«tri.  [These  are  the 
arms  of  Hepburn.]  The  chevron  and  centre  of  the  rose  should  be  argent, 
not  or\  the  rose  should  be  gvleSy  not  argent,  which  makes  metal  on 
metal ;  the  helmet  should  be  argent,  not  or ;  the  ears  of  the  crest  should 
be  gides,  not  argent  \  the  eye  should  be  argent-,  and  the  wreath  of  roses 
round  the  horse's  neck  should  be  or,  not  argent, 

16.  "Gauthier  Leshy?  Ledy?"  should  be  No.  21,  jjgr  toaater  a 
UkIJ,     The  collar  of  the  crest  should  be  or,  not  argent. 

17.  "Le  sire  de  Keith "  should  be  No.  32,  iSart  a  keetjJ ;  [" t^  "  in 
Flemish  is  pronounced  **  th."] 

18.  "  Gauthier  Hcdihurton "  should  be  No.  36,  jKfirwaltert  Ijelliborton. 
The  horns  of  the  crest  should  be  or,  not  argeid ;  and  the  insides  of  the 
ears  should  be  gutes. 

19.  *'  Thomas  Erskine"  should  be  No.  31,  %vlx  tijomajj  erjjkttit.  The 
helmet  should  be  or,  not  argent;  and  the  ears  of  the  crest  should  be 
proper f  not  guiles. 

Page  D. 

20.  "Lesire  de  Seton"  should  be  No.  19,  luert  a  fition.  The  field 
or  should  have  no  bordure  argent;  the  double  tressure  of  two  lines 
should  be  gules,  not  sable,  and  the  field  should  be  shown  between  the  lines ; 
the  fleurs-de-lis  should  be  completed ;  the  ears  of  the  crest  should  be 
argent ;  and  the  insides,  only,  of  the  ears  should  be  gules. 
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21.  ''Robert  Erskine"  should  be  No.  29,  %&x  tttbbert  of  n%kxn. 
The  helmet  should  be  or,  not  argent, 

22.  '^JeantTAbemetJiyf  JeanLydellf*'  should  be  %^x  toon  abbematiitt. 
The  lion  should  be  langued  or ;  also  the  eye  of  the  crest,  and  the  insides, 
only,  of  the  ears  should  be  gtUes. 

23.  "  Jean  Sttiart  *'  should  be  No.  22,  %ix  toon  %ttu%tAl  The  visor 
of  the  helmet  should  be  sable ;  the  crest  should  be  darker ;  also  the  eye 
and  the  insides  of  the  ears  should  be  gules. 

mm 

24.  ** Alexander  Stuart"  should  be  H^x  aUxjitatU^er  rtttwart.  There 
should  be  another  check  azure  at  the  dexter  end  of  the  lowest  line  of 
check ;  the  ci'est  and  cappiline  should  be  darker,  not  or ;  and  the  band 
of  the  coronet  should  be  gules,  not  argent, 

25.  "Le  sire  de  Sandiland"  should  be  No.  28,  ji^attbelanllU.  The 
nose,  the  eye,  and  the  insides  of  the  ears  of  the  crest  should  be  gules, 

26.  "Anderson"  should  be  No.  12,  anattberbeeU  The  visor  of  the 
helmet  should  be  sable ;  there  should  be  or  a  saltire  gtdes,  on  the  cappi- 
line ;  and  there  should  be  more  gules  on  the  sleeve. 

27.  **  Le  nom  manque,"  This  should  be  omitted,  as  it  does  not  appear 
among  the  Scottish  coats  of  arms ;  it  is  taken  from  the  English  roll, 
where  the  crest  is  argent,  not  or,  [If  it  is  intended  for  the  Drummond 
coat  it  should  be  or  3  bars  waved  gules,  and  not  gules  3  bars  waved  or, 
Bouton  assigns  this  coat  to  *'  Le  sire  de  LoweU,"'\ 

28.  '^Robert  de  ColvUU"  should  be  No.  35,  %ViX  robbett  tolUuile. 
The  cappiline  should  be  vert ;  and  the  sleeve  of  the  crest  should  be  amre. 

Page  E. 

29.  ''  Le  sire  de  Sinclair  "  should  be  No.  39,  jJitttlaer. 

30.  '^Le  comte  de  Fife"  should  be  No.  4,  cottttt  be  vxut.  The  lion 
should  be  armed  and  langued  azure, 

31.  "  Archibaud  de  Douglas"  should  be  No.  17,  jJgr  arcijtbattt. 

32.  **  Le  sire  de  Coinyn  "  should  be  No.  38,  nix  (r^)  comsn.  The  field 
azure  should  have  no  bordure  argent ;  the  double  tressure  of  two  lines 
should  be  or^  not  sable,  and  the  field  should  be  shown  between  the  lines ; 
also  there  should  be  16  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

33.  "  Le  comte  de  Ross  "  should  be  No.  20,  count  a  rojJ. 

VOL.  XXV.  B 
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34.  **  Le  comte  de  Moray  "  should  be  No.  1 6,  count  a  j^ttberlant.  [This 
coat  appears  as  or  3  stars  gtdea  in  the  "Armorial  de  Gelre,"  and  may  be  a 
mistake  of  Heynen  {jpkre  ou  fih),  as  the  ancient  arms  of  the  earls  of 
Sutherland  were  gules  3  stars  or.] 

35.  " Le  comte  de  Carrick"  should  be  No.  13,  coimt  a  kartic. 

36.  ''Le  comte  d'AthoV*  should  be  No.  15,  count  a  aj<j(ol ;— ["  W  "  in 
Flemish  is  pronounced  '*  th,"] 

37.  *'Le  comte  de  Strathem''  should  be  No.  5,  count  a  jutraberen. 
The  field  should  be  or,  not  argent ;  the  lion  should  be  armed  and  langued 
azure ;  the  double  tressure  of  two  lines  should  be  gides,  not  sable,  and  the 
field  should  be  shown  between  the  lines ;  also  the  chevron  should  be 
gvlesy  not  argent,  and  it  should  be  shown  over  tlie  lion's  neck. 

38.  ''Lord  Geros'*  should  be  No.  11,  count  a  Uue  UnoX.  The  shield 
should  be  couch^ ;  and  the  saltire  should  be  between  4  roses  gvles,  not 
one  rose  in  base  only. 

39.  "  Le  comte  de  Sfrathem  "  should  be  No.  14,  count  a  jBftraieren. 

40.  "  Le  comte  de  Sutherland  "  should  be  No.  30,  tourt  a  morref. 
[These  are  the  arms  of  the  family  Murray,  not  the  arms  of  Sutherland,] 

41 should  be  No.  42.     The  helmet  should  be  an/e/i^,  not  or ; 

and  the  cappiline  and  the  face  of  the  crest  should  be  dark  brown,    [These 
are  the  arms  of  Blair.] 

42.  "  Lie  comte  d^Angos "  should  be  omitted,  as  it  does  not  appear 
among  the  Scottish  coats ;  it  is  taken  from  the  English  roll,  where  the 
name  is  bie  graoe  uan  angujK ;  and  the  shield  is  couch^. 

43.  "^owZtf*' should beNo.26,lourtaj<OuU.    Theshield  should  be  couch6. 

44.  "  Le  sire  de  RosJ*  This  should  be  omitted,  as  it  does  not  appear 
among  the  Scottish  coats;  it  is  taken  from  the  English  roll,  where  the  name 
is  iU  I)ere  Dan  rojK,  the  shield  is  couche,  and  the  water  bougets  are  argent. 

45 should  be  No.  40.     The  wreath  should  be  of  twisted 

silk,  not  of  flowers.     [These  are  the  arms  of  Craig.] 

The  numbers  27,  42,  and  44,  as  above  noted,  are  not  among  the 
Scottish  coats  in  the  manuscript ;  they  have  been  taken  from  the  English 
roll,  which  also  contains  duplicates  of  the  coats  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney 
and  Athol,  without  crests ;  the  name  of  the  former  being  hit  graue  Dan 
orhena,  and  the  name  of  the  latter  being  hit  graue  uan  atteU. 
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II. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  EXCAVATION  OF  TWO  CAIRNS  ON  THE  ESTATE  OF 
ABERLOUR,  BANFFSHIRE,  the  Propkrty  of  Mr  J.  R.  Findlay  of  Aber- 
LOUR,  Vice-President.  By  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Keisper  of  the  Museum. 

In  June  last  I  had  the  opportunity  of  excavating  two  cairns  on  the 
estate  of  Aberlour,  Banffshire,  the  property  of  Mr  J.  R  Findlay,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society.  Mr  Findlay  supplied  four  workmen,  and  the 
operations  extended  over  four  days.  The  first  cairn,  situated  on  the 
farm  of  Gownie,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of 
Aberlour  House,  is  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  on  the  lower  slope 
of  the  Hill  of  AUachie,  and  in  a  field  which  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
a  considerable  period.  The  boundary  of  the  cairn,  which  was  slightly 
oval  in  outline,  was  marked  by  a  ring  of  stones  of  larger  size  than  those 

» 

which  composed  the  mass  of  the  cairn,  the  mean  diameter  of  which  was 
close  on  40  feet.  Its  height  in  the  centre  did  not  exceed  three  and  a 
half  feet  above  the  original  surface,  but  it  must  have  been  at  one 
time  considerably  greater,  for  we  found  that  the  central  portion  had 
been  turned  over  and  the  larger  stones  removed,  probably  for  building 
purposes. 

Beginning  at  the  south-east  side  we  removed  all  the  stones  so  as  to 
expose  the  original  surface  for  a  width  of  about  1 2  feet  through  the 
centre  of  the  cairn.  Traces  of  charcoal  and  ashes  were  met  with  in 
small  isolated  patches  here  and  there  towards  the  centre,  and  a  little  to 
the  west  side  of  the  centre  we  found  three  slabs  which  evidently  formed 
part  of  the  wall  of  a  central  chamber  still  in  situ.  They  stood  on  end, 
edge  to  edge,  and  had  their  bases  firmly  fixed  in  the  subsoil  and  wedged  in 
with  small  stones.  The  slabs  to  right  and  left  of  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  were  not  placed  in  line  with  it  but  slightly  inclined  inwards,  so  as  to 
indicate  a  circular  form  of  chamber ;  and  from  this  indication  we  were 
enabled  to  trace  in  the  subsoil  the  marks  from  which  other  slabs  had 
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been  extracted,  which  gave  the  chamber  an  apparent  diameter  of  about 
5  feet  The  slabs  remaining  were  respectively  24  inches,  20  inches, 
and  30  inches  in  width,  3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  about  9 
inches  in  thickness.  Eight  such  slabs  set  in  a  circular  form  edge 
to  edge  would  have  completed  the  chamber.  There  was  no  sign  of  a 
passage  or  of  any  other  construction  in  the  cairn. 

The  floor  of  the  chamber  had  been  much  disturbed.  In  its  upper 
layer,  which  was  mixed  with  ashes,  we  found  about  a  dozen  small  frag- 
ments of  sepulchral  pottery,  showing  that,  as  is  not  uncommon  in 
chambered  cairns,  there  had  been  several  urns  deposited  in  or  on  the 
chamber  floor.  Two  fragments,  belonging  to  two  difierent  vessels,  have 
portions  of  the  lip,  one  being  slightly  ornamented  with  finger-tip  markings 
close  under  the  slightly  turned-over  lip,  and  the  other  having  a  plain 
and  slightly  rounded  lip.  The  other  fragments  indicate  vessels  with 
a  globular  rather  than  a  conical  section.  The  character  of  the  pottery, 
so  far  as  these  indications  can  be  relied  on,  is  thus  the  same  as  is 
generally  found  in  chambered  cairns.  The  presence  of  the  chamber 
alone,  however,  is  not  absolutely  conclusive  as  to  the  age  of  the  cairn, 
as  the  chambered  cairns  of  the  Stone  Age  are  usually  provided  with 
passages  leading  from  the  chamber  to  the  interior  of  the  cairn,  and  in 
this  case  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  passage.  But  the  passage  may 
have  been  obliterated  in  the  search  for  stones,  which,  at  some  former 
period,  had  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  flags  which  formed  the 
side-walls  of  the  chamber.  The  pottery  is  also  more  allied  in  form 
and  structure  to  that  of  the  Stone  Age  than  to  that  of  the  Bronze 
Age. 

Kearly  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  and  about  6  inches  under  the 
upper  layer  of  the  floor,  we  found  an  irregularly  circular  deposit  of  ashes 
and  charcoal,  containing  the  remains  of  an  interment  after  cremation. 
The  patch  of  burnt  matter  was  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  2 
to  3  inches  in  thickness  in  the  centre,  thinning  out  towards  the  edges. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  a  fine  black  unctuous  ash  mingled  with  small 
lumps  of  charred  wood  and  calcined  human  bones  much  comminuted. 
The  fragments  of  bone  were  quite  softened  from  long  exposure  to  the 
infiltration  of  rain,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cairn. 
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Portions  of  the  long  bones  and  of  the  skull  were  however  quite 
recognisable. 

This  appeared  to  have  been  the  original  interment  It  was  at  a 
lower  level  than  that  portion  of  the  floor  in  which  the  broken  fragments 
of  the  urns  occurred,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  have  been  either  deposited  in, 
or  covered  by,  an  urn.  In  the  deposit  of  ashes  there  were  a  number 
of  fractured  pieces  of  white  quartz,  but  no  flint  chips  or  implements 
were  met  with. 

Gaim  at  Gotvnie  Wood, — ^This  cairn  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  near 
the  margin  of  Gownie  Wood,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  first  cairn  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  It  is  about  45  feet  in 
diameter,  approximately  circular  in  its  basal  outline,  and  not  more  than 
3  feet  in  height  in  the  centre.  It  had  been  much  disturbed  by  herds 
building  shelters  in  it,  and  almost  every  part  of  it  seemed  to  have  been 
turned  over.  Like  the  first  cairn,  it  had  a  circle  of  large  earthfast 
stones  set  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  round  its  basal  outline,  but  about 
10  feet  beyond  the  base  of  the  cairn  there  seemed  to  have  been  another 
circle  of  large  stones,  in  some  places  close  together,  but  generally  with 
considerable  intervals  between. 

We  drove  an  opening  of  nearly  20  feet  in  width  from  the  south-east 
side  of  the  cairn  to  a  point  considerably  beyond  the  centre  without  meeting 
with  any  traces  of  structure.  If  the  cairn  had  ever  contained  a  central 
cist  or  chamber,  the  stones  of  which  it  had  consisted  must  have  been 
removed.  The  ground  underneath  the  base  of  the  cairn,  however,  was 
mixed  with  ashes  and  charcoal  in  patches,  chiefly  on  the  surface,  but 
towards  the  centre  the  intermixture  of  charcoal  extended  to  a  depth  of 
about  2  feet.  In  another  place  towards  the  east  side  of  the  cairn  the 
signs  of  burning  reached  to  the  depth  of  3^  feet,  and  at  that  depth  on 
the  undisturbed  subsoil  there  was  a  deposit  of  ashes  and  charred  wood 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  first  cairn.  This  deposit  was  a  circular 
mass  of  ashes  about  2^  feet  in  diameter  and  from  3  to  4  inches 
in  thickness  in  the  centre,  thinning  out  towards  the  edges.  It  was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  burned  wood,  the  charred  fragments  in 
some  cases  indicating  fagots  or  branches  of  about  1  inch  to  1^  inch 
in  diameter.     It  differed  from  the  deposit  in  the  first  cairn,  however,  in 
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that  it  yielded  only  the  faintest  traces  of  burnt  bones — so  faint,  indeed,  as 
to  leave  it  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  bone  ash  or  not.  No  other 
signs  of  interment  were  met  with,  and  the  excavation  having  reached 
the  undisturbed  subsoil,  there  was  no  inducement  to  prosecute  the  search 
further.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  interment  may  have  been  in  a 
cist  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  cairn,  which  had 
evidently  been  turned  over  and  the  larger  stones  removed. 

Groups  of  Small  Cairns, — On  the  slope  of  the  hill  below  the  second 
cairn  there  is  a  group  of  small  cairns,  probably  about  twenty  in  number, 
some  being  within  the  margin  of  the  wood.  They  vary  in  size  from  10 
or  12  to  20  or  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  seldom  exceed  2  feet  or  2^  feet 
in  height  in  the  centre.  Of  these  we  selected  two  for  exploration,  but 
found  no  sign  of  interment  or  of  structure  in  the  cairns  themselves,  and 
no  indication  of  purpose,  either  on  or  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  stood.  In  both  cases  the  subsoil  under  the  cairn  had 
never  been  disturbed. 

There  are  two  very  remarkable  groups  of  similar  cairns  on  the  hillside 
of  Buthrie,  and  a  third  on  the  south-western  slope  of  the  Little  Conval 
on  the  neighbouring  estate  of  Edinvillie,  also  the  property  of  Mr  Findlay 
of  Aberlour.  Although  I  have  excavated  a  great  number  of  small 
cairns  of  this  description  in  Caithness  I  never  found  evidence  of  burial 
in  them  except  in  a  single  instance  in  which  there  were  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  seemed  to  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  skeleton. 
The  body  had  been  laid  on  a  flat  stone  in  the  usual  contracted  position, 
and  largish  stones  had  been  placed  around  and  over  it.  The  rest  of  the 
cairn  was  composed  of  comparatively  small  stones,  and  a  growth  of 
heather  had  crept  up  and  over  it,  completely  enveloping  the  cairn  with 
an  almost  impervious  layer  of  peaty  matter  which,  by  excluding  the  air 
and  partially  at  least  preventing  the  infiltration  of  rain,  had  preserved 
the  bones  from  the  complete  decay  which  seemed  to  have  been  the 
consequence  of  the  freer  admission  of  air  and  moisture  in  the  other 
cases. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  of  Aberlour  that 
"  there  are  no  antiquities  in  this  parish,*'  but  this  statement  must  be 
taken  with  some  qualification.     There  is  a  large  oval-shaped  hill-fort  on 
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the  top  of  the  Conval,  and  on  the  hill  of  Allachie  there  is  a  circular 
enclosure  of  60  paces  in  circumference  with  an  opening  on  the  N.E.  side 
about  6  feet  in  width.  The  wall,  which  has  been  of  stones  in  the  lower 
part  at  least,  now  forms  a  low  mound  about  10  to  12  feet  in  width,  and 
not  more  than  2^  feet  in  height,  but  well  defined  around  the  whole 
circle.  At  the  farm  of  Hatton  there  are  the  remains  of  a  large  cairn, 
which  on  the  Ordnance  Map  is  called  a  stone  circle,  and  which  probably 
was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  standing  stones.  This 
may  be  the  one  referred  to  by  Rev.  Dr  Garden  of  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  his  letter  to  John  Aubrey  of  15th  June  1692, 
containing  the  earliest  extant  notice  of  the  cairns  and  circles  of 
Aberdeen  and  Banff,  in  which  he  says : — "  Another  place  in  the  shire 
of  Bannff  and  parish  of  Aberlour  is  called  Leachell  Beandich,  which,  as 
my  informer  told  me,  is  as  much  as  the  Blessed  Chapel,  from  another 
of  those  monuments  which  lately  stood  there  in  a  corn-field,  and  is  now 
demolished." 


iir. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  EXCAVATION  OF  TWO  CAIRNS  CONTAINING  CISTS 
AND  URNS,  AT  WOODFIELD,  ON  THE  FARM  OF  HIGHBANKS, 
PARISH  OF  KIRKCUDBRIGHT.  Bt  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  F.S.A. 
Scot. 

Last  spring  while  a  shepherd  at  High  Banks  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, was  erecting  stakes  to  hang  his  sheep-nets  on,  his  crowbar  dis- 
appeared into  the  ground,  and  was  found  to  have  broken  into  an 
underground  cist.  Information  was  given  to  the  museum  officials  in 
Kirkcudbright,  who  went  out  and  found  an  irregularly  five-sided  cist,  3  feet 
in  length  and  2  feet  in  width.  The  long  sides  were  parallel,  formed  of  two 
slabs  of  a  slaty  rock,  the  base  being  one  slab  of  the  same,  and  the  apex 
of  two  smaller  slabs  meeting  in  an  angle  pointing  S.S.  W.  Each  slab  was 
about  18  inches  wide  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a  packing  of  small  stones 
behind  each  slab.  The  top  or  covering  stone,  4  inches  in  thickness, 
which  had   completely  covered  the  cist,  lay  alongside.     The  flooring 
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wae  composed  of  two  slates,  which  rested  on  tho  soU.     Inside  of  the 

cist,  which  was  quite  clean,  there  was  only  found  a  little  dust,  two 

pieces  of  an  arm-hone,  a  small  piece  of  a  skull,  and  a  piece  of  a  left 

under-jaw  with  three  teeth,  two  molar 

and  one  canine.     Close  to  the  west  side 

of  the  cist  was  a  tali  nm  (fig.  1),  which, 

though  whole  when  first  seen,  soon  fell 

to  pieces.     Its  contents,  we  were  told, 

were  but  a  little  earth.     It  waa  of  burnt 

clay,  6}  inches  in  height  by  4}  inches 

in  width,  and  bad  a  coarse  ornamentation 

consisting    of    several    lines    drawn    at 

irregular  intervals  round  the  body  of  the 

vessel,  and  between  them  short  lig-zag 

lines   of   a  chevrony  appearance.     This 

ornamentation  was  all  over  the  outside 

of  the  urn  from  top  to  bottom.     There 

was  no  attempt  at  ornamentation  inside 

nor  on  the  bottom  of  tho  urn  outside. 

The  urn  did  not  stand  quite  erect,  but     Fig.  1.  Um  ej  iucbea  in  height 

leant  to  one  side. 

In  the  same  field  in  which  this  cist  was  found  are  two  circular 
mounds,  which,  having  obtained  leave  from  Lady  Isabella  Hope  of  St. 
Mary's  Isle,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  the  members  of  the  Kirkcud- 
brightshire Museum  Association  opened  by  driving  two  trenches  from 
the  south  and  west  sides  to  the  centre.  These  two  mounds  were  about 
the  same  height  and  circumference,  being  about  200  feet  round,  and 
wore  only  some  6  feet  from  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  field  and 
covered  with  grass ;  the  rest  of  the  field  had  been  in  turnip,  hut  these 
mounds  hod  not  been  ploughed,  being  too  stony.  The  mounds  were 
about  150  yards  from  each  other,  and  lay  north  and  south  of  each  other. 

Operations  were  begun  in  the  most  southern  one,  which  had  at  one 
time,  about  half  a  century  ago,  been  occupied  as  a  station  by  the  trigo- 
nometrical survey  while  surveying  the  Stewartry  of  Eirlicudbright. 
In  cutting  the  trenches,  the  natural  surface  of  the  field  was  kept  as  the 
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floor  of  the  trench.  At  first  the  labourers  pierced  through  a  circle  of 
small  stones  which  has  apparently  fallen  at  different  times  from  a  caini, 
of  which  it  was  evident  the  mound  at  one  time  had  been  the  base. 
They  then  came  upon  a  ring  of  large  pieces  of  rock,  chiefly  quarried  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Very  few  travelled  boulders  were  found  among 
them,  but  inside  the  ring,  which  had  apparently  formed  the  outside 
base  of  the  cairn,  were  heaped  up  stones  of  all  kinds,  among  which  was 
found  a  flat  atone  with  cup-markings  and  the  peculiar  dotted  appearance 
caused  by  the  peculiar  sculpturing.     On  approaching  the  centre,  the  floor 


Fig.  2.  Um  C  inches  in  heiglit. 

of  the  trench,  which  had  all  along  been  tbe  original  surface  of  the  flehl, 
sank,  and  a  rounded  chamber,  three  feet  in  diameter,  filled  with  very 
fine  earth,  was  reached.  This  central  pit  was  set  round  with  largiah 
stones  laid  lengthwise,  and  ineide  these  were  no  stones  at  all.  The  fine 
earth  was  carefully  lifted  out  by  hand,  and  in  a  short  time  an  um  {fig. 
2)  in  pieces  more  highly  ornamented  than  the  one  above  described, 
was  found,  with  a  quantity  of  bones  alongside  it.  The  bones  were 
in  small  pieces  and  considerable  quantity,  as  if  more  than  one  body 
had  been  buried  there.  The  um  is  6  inches  in  height  and  6J 
inches  in  diameter,  ornamented  ontside  with  a  running  pattern  and 
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enoirdiug  lines.  The  lip  was  bevelled  towards  the  inside,  and  marked 
about  an  incb  in  depth  with  a  highly  ornamented  border,  almost  like  an 
inscription,  but  on  the  outside  were  two  similar  ornamental  lines.  The 
upper  part  of  the  vase  curved  slightly  downward,  and  then  bulged  out- 
wards to  the  centre,  from  whence  it  eloped  to  the  bottom,  the  sloping 
part  being  ornamented  with  converging  linos  from  the  centre  downwards. 
This  um  was  much  thicker  than  the  other  one  described  above,  and, 
though  much  broken,  the  pieces  have  been  put  successfully  together. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  likely  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of 
this  cairn,  the  trenches  were  filled  up,  and  the  cairn  to  the  north  was 
treated  in  a  similiir  way,  cutting  two  trenches  from  the  west  and  south 
to  meet  in  the  centre.     The  stones  which  formed  the  outer  circle  of  this 
one  were  much  larger  than  in  the  other.     In  a  very  short  time  tlie 
workmen  came  upon  the  pieces  of 
a    very    plain    um,    6J    inches    in 
height  and  i  inches  in  diameter, 
with  no  ornamentation  except  a  few 
dots  round  the  shoidder,  as  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  3).     There 
was  a  quantity  of  bones  in  small 
pieces  lying  around  the  urn.     Near 
it  also  was  a  loi^e  But  stone,  3  feet ' 
by  2J  feet  in  size,  which,  on  being 
carefully  lifted,  exhibited  a  layer  of 
small   pieces  of  bone  resting  on  a 

second  but  smaller  slab  of  stone,  and         Fig.  3.  Urn  61  inches  in  height, 
on   lifting    this,    another    layer    of 

pieces  of  bone,  resting  on  another  and  stOl  smaller  stone,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sort  of  pit  or  well  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  sinking  3 
feet  below  the  upper  or  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  On  reaching  the 
centre  of  the  cairn  there  was  no  um  or  cist  as  in  the  other,  so  the 
trenches  were  filled  op,  and  further  examination  left  until  another* 
time. 

All  the  bones   found   in  the   two  last-described  cairns   bad  been 
apparently  cremated  and  placed  as  they  were  found  in  pieces  of  less  than 
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an  inch  square,  and  the  clay  of  which  the  urns  were  made  was  full  of 
small  stones — hard  stones,  such  as  bits  of  quartz.  The  urns  were  not  well 
burnt,  the  centre  of  the  walls  of  the  urn  being  less  burnt  than  the 
outside. 

The  field  in  which  these  remains  was  found  is  called  Woodfield,  at  the 
farm  of  High  Banks,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  archaic  rock-carving  on  the  same  farm  described  in  vol. 
xxiii.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  p.  125. 

IV. 

NOTICE  OF  A  CIST  CONTAINING  AN  URN  FOUND  NEAR  ECKFORD 
IN  FEBRUARY  1889.      By  JOHN  G.  WINNING. 

The  parish  of  Eckford,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  lies  between  the 
base  of  the  Cheviots  and  the  River  Teviot.  Geologically  it  is  interesting 
from  the  number  of  upper  drift  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  within  its 
bounds.  These  deposits  form  mounds  or  rounded  banks,  and  are  chiefly 
situated  within  the  triangle  formed  by  the  junction  of  Kale  Water 
with  the  Teviot  near  Eckford  village. 

Whether  owing  to  this  district  having  been  thickly  populated  in  early 
times,  or  that  the  dryness  of  these  banks  and  the  easiness  of  their 
excavation  formed  an  inducement  towards  their  selection  as  places  of 
burial,  there  appears  to  be  hardly  a  prominence  in  this  part  of  the  parish 
which  has  not  been  used  for  ancient  intermenta  The  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Parish  states  that  stone  coffins  had  been  frequently  found, 
and  particular  mention  is  made  of  one  found  in  Priestcrown  field^  in 
1831. 

The  cist  to  which  this  paper  applies  was  found  in  February  1889  in 
the  field  adjoining  Priestcrown  on  the  west.  The  field  is  numbered  429 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  its  local  name  is  ''Blackman's"  field.  This 
is  the  third  cist  found  in  the  locality  since  1 885.  It,  like  the  others, 
was  brought  to  light  by  the  plough,  and  was  opened  by  Mr  Purdom,  the 

^  See  Dr  Hardy's  notes  regarding  this  cist  in  vol.  xL  p.  178  of  Tlu  Berwickshire 
NaturalisUi*  Club  TransadioTis, 
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tenant  of  Eaatei  Wooden  Fann,  on  Sth  February.  He  fonnd  it  filled 
witb  sand,  probably  caaaed  by  the  displacement  of  the  cover.  Some 
fragments  of  an  um  were  obtained,  and  these  were  handed  to  me  by  Mr 
Purdom  when  I  vieited  the  place  on  the  9th,  I  fonnd  the  cist  bad  been 
roughly  cleared  out,  but  the  ground  was  frozen  too  hard  to  admit  of  a 
satisfactory  re-examination.  Further  pieces  of  the  um,  however,  were 
found.     No  charred  remains  were  visible. 

The  cist  is  placed  on  the  ridge  of  the  field,  lying  east  and  west, the  length 
at  top  being  33  inches,  width  20  inches,  and  depth  of  IB  inches.     The 
side-stones  inclined  towards  each  other  at  the  top,  and  the  inside  bottom 
measurements  were  41   inches  by  25 
inches.     It  is  constructed  with  6  rough 
slabe  of  led  sandstone,  two  fonnit^  the 
bottom,  and  the  others  the  eides  and 
end&     The  cover  (of  the  same  material) 
was  in  three  pieces,  and  had  been  packed 
round  the  edges  with  small  stones. 

There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  urn  in  the  ciet  By 
careful  drying  and  cementing,  the  parts 
of  the  urn  have  been  put  together  so  as 
to  enable  a  photograph  to  be  taken 
(fig.  1).  Fully  half  of  the  um  has  been 
recovered.  It  ie  formed  of  a  reddish- 
brown  clay,  ie  of  the  "  drinking-cup " 
type,  and  finely  ornamented. 

The   outline   is   elegant,   narrowing 

from  the  mouth  to  slightly  above  the       „.        „     ,      ,     „  , ,    , 
,      ,°      ^„  Fig.  1.  UriifoauiiBtEckford 

middle,  then  graduaUy    sweUmg,    and  (BJ  inches  in  heighQ. 

again    narrowing    towards    the    base. 

The  ornamentation  consists  of  bauds  of  incised  lines  enclosing 
hatched  ot  notched  bands,  and  the  spaces  between  these  bauds  are  filled 
in  with  herring-bone  ornament  in  triangular  form.  The  bands  are 
artistically  placed  with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  urn.  The  bottom  is 
also  ornamented  with  chevrony  lines.     Instances  of  bottom  omamenta- 
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tion  are  now  and  then  found  on  ''  food  vessels/'  but  Canon  Greenwell 
says  he  met  with  only  one  case  of  a  drinking-cup  being  so  treated.^ 

[This  handsome  urn  has  since  been  presented  to  the  National  Museum 
by  Mr  Winning.  Its  dimensions  are — ^height  8^  inches,  diameter  at 
mouth  5  inches,  and  at  base  3^  inches.] 


V. 


SOME    FORGOTTEN    INCIDENTS    AND   PERSONAGES  IN    THE    LOCAL 
HISTORY  OF  SHETLAND.    Br   GILBERT  GOUDIE,  Tbkasurbr,  S.A. 

SC50T. 

Remote  as  Shetland  is  from  those  influences  and  activities  which 
have  tended  to  the  making  of  history  in  the  provinces  of  Scot- 
land in  the  past,  with  a  scanty  population,  a  poor  soil,  and  limited  possi- 
bilities in  every  direction,  it  is  yet  astonishing  what  a  wealth  of  incident 
and  association  is  found  as  the  reward  of  patient  research  in  its  obscure 
annals.  Formal  history  has  not  failed  to  present  the  fascinating  story 
of  the  Norsemen  as  conquerors,  and  finally  occupants,  of  the  country, 
and  to  repeat  the  tale  of  oppression  since  the  sovereignty  passed  from 
the  Dano-Norwegian  crown  to  that  of  Scotland.  Prolific,  too,  in  illus- 
trations of  life  in  the  prehistoric  ages  have  been  the  revelations  of 
archsBological  discovery.  But  local  and  personal  history,  the  absorption 
and  aggregation  of  landed  property,  the  rise  and  fall  of  families,  the 
incidents  of  social  development  are  yet  practically  unexplored;  and, 
fortunately,  materials  for  the  study,  restricted  though  they  be,  are  not 
wanting.  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  together  some  illustrative 
incidents  here.  The  sources  from  which  these  are  derived  are  mostly 
legal  records,  ancient  native  deeds,  and  other  original  documents  noticed 
in  this  connection  for  the  first  time ;  anything  previously  to  be  found 
in  print  is  either  in  works  issued  abroad,  or  appearing  incidentally  in 
works  of  a  different  class  and  difficult  of  access,  and,  practically,  as 
regards  the  subject  matter  of  the  paper,  unpublished. 

^  See  Groenweirs  British  Barrows,  1877,  p.  98. 
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I. — Earl  Rognvald  and  the  Dunrossnbss  Man — 

Twelfth  Century. 

Since  the  issue  in  1873  of  the  translation  of  the  Orkneyinga  Saga, 
which  contains  the  earliest  records  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  history,  an 
unknown  fragment  of  the  Saga  as  originally  composed  was  discovered  by 
the  late  Professor  Yigfiisson  at  Upsala.  This  fragment  gives  perhaps 
the  earliest  picture  we  possess  of  every-day  life  in  Shetland,  in  the  story 
of  an  incident  between  the  Earl  Rognvald  of  Orkney,  Lord  of  Shetland, 
and  a  Dunrossness  man  {hdndi — small  farmer)  which  occurred  most 
probably  on  the  occasion,  about  the  year  a.d.  1150,  when  the  Earl, 
crossing  from  Moray,  was  wrecked  at  Gulberwick,  near  what  is  now 
Lerwick.  The  story  tells  how  the  Earl  in  disguise  went  oflF  to  a  fishing 
near  Sumburgh  Head  with  a  country  man  in  place  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
crew  of  the  boat ;  how  the  stranger  plyed  the  oar  while  the  man  fished ; 
how  they  were  nearly  swept  away  by  the  violent  tide  of  the  Sumburgh 
raust^  the  stranger  maintaining  meanwhile  a  jaunty  good  humour,  and 
surprising  the  other  by  handing  over  to  him  his  share  of  the  fish  when 
their  catch  came  to  be  divided ;  how  the  Earl  missed  his  footing  in 
ascending  the  cliff  and  fell  down,  creating  merriment  to  a  number  of 
women  and  other  spectators ;  how  he  composed  a  stanza  in  his  usual 
style  on  the  occasion,  and  how  the  ruse  he  had  thus  played  on  the  country 
people  was  discovered. 

The  narrative,  though  700  years  old,  has  all  the  freshness  of  yesterday, 
showing  to  us  men  and  women  in  their  every-day  calling,  with  indications 
of  a  fishing  and  agricultural  industry  combined,  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  at  present  existing  in  the  district.^ 

II. — A  Shetland  Heiress,  anno.  1403. 

A  curious  record  of  personal  attire  and  domestic  equipment  500  years 
ago,  of  quite  a  superior  kind,  is  preserved  in  the  list  of  the  goods  and 
gear  of  a  Shetland   heiress,  one   Gudrun   Sigurd's  daughter,  wife  of 

^  The  text  of  tbe  story  is  given  iu  the  original  Old  Northern  in  An  leelandie  JProse 
Header,  Oxford,  1879.  I  have  printed  a  translation  of  it  in  MilVs  Diary  issued  by 
the  Scottish  History  Society,  1889. 
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Arnbiom  Gudleikson,  residing  in  the  Feroe  Isles,  dated  1403.1     ^b- 

bi-oviating  the  description,  the  lady's  possession  is  said  in  the  old  Norse 

deed  to  have  consisted  of — 

A  head-dress  valued  at  13  or  14  ore  ;  a  full  dress  suit  decorated  with  shields 
down  to  the  waist  in  front  and  on  the  loins ;  a  great  silver  buckle,  and  a  rosary 
with  silver  beads ;  a  small  buckle  from  Courland  of  silver  gilt  or  of  gold,  a 
finger-ring  of  gold,  and  two  silver  bowls ;  two  cloaks,  and  gowns  with  buckles  ; 
bed  ornaments  and  curtains,  silk  red  and  green,  and  numerous  bright  ornaments ; 
that  she  wore  no  other  head-dress  except  on  Friday,  when  a  coarse  cap  was 
used  ;  5  or  6  beds,  and  pillows,  with  covers  of  precious  workmanship  and 
fringes,  and  a  large  furnished  chest ;  basins  and  bathing-tubs  on  twq  feet 
{tuifot) ;  dishes,  cans,  pots,  kettles  and  goblets  beyond  number  ;  with  two  sets 
of  house  furnishings,  tapestry  hangings  and  carpeting,  brocaded  and  braided 
lace  coverings,  [for  saints,  or  relics,  or  pictures]  ;  and  in  addition,  a  land  rent 
from  Shetland. 

In  another  document  of  nearly  the  same  date,  this  lady's  possessions  are 
again  described  as  consisting,  apart  from  her  heritable  properties,  of  the 
following,  viz. : — 

Six  beds  with  down  pillows  and  precious  fringes,  the  large  pillows  with  goose 
feathers,  and  good  covers  of  precious  workmanship ;  a  head-dress  valued  at 
13  ore  (as  mentioned  in  the  document  last  quoted)  ;  rosaries  with  silver  beads, 
3  finger-rings  of  gold  and  a  suit  ornamented  with  shields,  and  other  effects,  very 
much  as  described  above.* 

III. — Hans  Siourdsson's  Estate  in  Shetland,  1490. 

The  division  of  the  estate  of  this  great  landowner,  whose  properties 
lay  in  the  parish  of  Northmaven  and  elsewhere,  as  described  in  a  deed 
of  1 1th  September  1490,  executed  at  the  sight  of  Archbishop  Gaute  of 
Drontheim  and  others,  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  state  of 
landed  property  in  the  islands  at  that  comparatively  early  period,  upon 
the  persistency  on  the  one  hand,  of  local  names,  and  on  the  other, 
the  differentiation,  by  a  gradual  process,  of  their  forms  in  the  course 
of   time.     At    the    same    time    the   system  of    heritable    succession 

'  Diplomatarium  Norv^gicum  (several  separate  documents). 

'These  ancient  deeds,  contained  in  the  Diplomatarium  Noroegicum  were  printed 
in  a  small  collection  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  deeds  issued  for  private  circulation  at 
Edinburgh  in  1840. 
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is  well  illustrated  ;  while  it  is  also  conclusively  shown  that  large  landed 
estates,  which  are  usually  represented  as  a  feature  of  modem  growth, 
were  accumulated  in  the  northern  islands  at  an  early  date,  even  during 
the  Scandinavian  period,  side  hy  side  with  the  smaller  holdings,  which 
were  unquestionably  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Udal  system  there. 
The  deed  of  division  is  given  in  full  in  the  Diplomatarium  Norver/icum, 
vii.  p.  436,  and  the  place-names  are  critically  discussed  by  the  late 
Professor  P.  A.  Munch  of  Christiania  in  a  paper  in  the  Memoirs  de  la 
Societe  des  Anttquaires  du  Nord,  1850-60. 


IV. — Testament  of  Sir  David  Sinclair  of  Sumburgh,  1506. 

Equally  interesting  indications  of  the  more  opulent  life  in  the  islands 
in  early  times  are  found  in  the  testament  of  Sir  David  Sinclair  of  Sum- 
burgh, signed  at  Tingwall  9th  July  1506.  Sir  David  was  third  son  of 
Earl  WDliam  St  Clair,  from  whose  other  sons  and  daughters  he  obtained 
the  Sumburgh  and  other  properties  in  Shetland,  by  deed  dated  at  Edin- 
burgh 3rd  Dec.  1498.  He  was  high  in  esteem  with  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  and  while  occupying  the  position  of  Great  Fowde  of  Shet- 
land held  at  the  same  time  the  appointment  of  Captain  General  of  the 
fortress  at  Bergen  in  Norway.  In  the  Will,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved 
among  the  papers  of  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Orkney,  and  has  been  printed 
in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  we  find  that  all  Sir  David's 
inherited  property  in  Shetland,  together  with  valuable  personal  property, 
was  bequeathed  to  Lord  Sinclair,  while  Lady  Sinclair  and  other  noble 
friends  were  suitably  remembered,  and  the  following  Shetlanders,  viz., 
Thorrald  of  Brucht,  Richard  Lesk,  William  Spens,  and  others 
received  various  small  lands  and  other  presents.  To  St  George's  altar, 
in  the  Danish  cathedral  of  Koeskilde,  he  left  the  gold  chain  which  he  got 
from  the  King  of  Denmark ;  a  cup  was  destined  for  St  Magnus  Church 
at  Tingwall,  but  seems  never  to  have  reached  that  place,  and  his  black 
vdvet  cloak  was  left  in  the  proportions  of  two-thirds  to  the  church  at 
Tingwall,  and  the  remaining  one-third  to  the  Cross-kirk  of  Dunrossness, 
a  venerable  fabric  which  existed  for  300  years  later  only  to  be  swept 

VOL.  XXV.  c 
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away  at  tho  end  of  last  century  by  an  ignorant  barbarity  ever  to  be 
reprobated  and  deplored« 

V. — ^FiGHT  WITH  Invaders  prom  the  Lews. 

This  incident,  which  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  is  related  in  a  M.S.  Description  of  Dunrossness,  by  Mr,  James  Kay, 
Minister  thereof  (from  1682  to  1716),  contained  in  volume  13.  2.  8.  of 
the  manuscript  collection  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

"  I  can  hear  of  no  Battels  fought  in  this  place  [Dunroesness] ;  only  here  (as  in 
other  places)  they  have  not  wanted  Feuds,  which  have  occasioned  some  skir- 
mishes.    One  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  between  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Brow  in 
this  jtarish  and  Hutchen  of  the  Lews,  the  occasion  whereof  was  this.    William 
of  the  Lews  having  married  an  Heretrix  in  this  Countrey,  Oliver  Sinclair  being 
Fowd  or  Governor  of  the  Country,  feared  lest  William  [Macleod]  of  the  Lews, 
being  a  great  man,  should  possibly  have  opposed  him ;  therefore  he  concluded  to 
make  him  away,  to  which  he  was  not  a  little  instigated  by  his  wife.  And  because 
he  could  not  avowedly  effectuate  his  murderous  design,  he  resolves  at  length 
upon  this  expedient,  that  he  would  go,  and,  in  show  of  friendship,  visit  him, 
which  done,  under  pretext  of  intimate  Comradship,  he  would  exchange  pages 
with  him.    In  the  meantime  he  had  conduced  his  page,  thus  exchanged,  to  kill 
him,  which  he  did  that  same  night.    In  revenge  of  whose  death  Hutchen  of 
the  Lews,  brother  to  the  deceased  William,  made  several  inroads  into  this 
Country ;  but  his  people  here  having  advertisement  given  them  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Fair  Isle  whom  they  had  conduced  to  that  purpose,  for 
the  first  two  attempts  he  prevailed  not    But  the  third  time  he  overtook  the 
Fair  Isle  boat  before  she  landed  and  put  the  boatmen  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword.    Which  done,  he  landed  at  Qairth  Banks  without  opposition,  and 
made  a  great  slaughter,  especially  about  Quendale,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Brow,  where  in  one  morning  fell  above  sixty  spuls.     But  Oliver  himself  fled 
to  Soumbuiighhead,  where  being  hotly  pursued  he  leapt  over,  but  eventually 
falling  upon  a  bit  of  green  in  the  clift  of  a  rock,  he  escaped  without 
more  prejudice  but  the  loss  of  an  eye,  and  Hutchen  is  by  Queen  Mary 
commanded  back." 

Local  tradition  has  preserved  emphatically  the  memory  of  incursions 
by  the  Lewismen.  Scenes  of  conflict  with  them  are  still  pointed  out  on 
the  Links  of  Sumburgh,  and  at  the  sandy  shore  at  Scousbui^h  where  the 
"Lewis  Scords,"  so  called,  are  still  shown.  The  present  encounter, 
inspired  by  revenge,  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  Quendale,  in  the 
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same  parish  of  Dunrossness;  but  the  incursions  were  frequent,  and 
spread  oyer  a  lengthened  period,  and  the  accounts  as  reported  at  the 
present  day  are  mixed  up  in  some  confusion.  ,  So  early  as  in 
1461  the  ravages  of  these  marauders  formed  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint by  Bishop  WiUiam  of  Orkney  to  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norway.^  The  story  here  given,  though  not  corroborated  by  any  known 
record,  may  be  supposed  to  approximate  to  accuracy,  as  the  alleged  occur- 
rence was  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  that  of  Ket,  who  recorded  it. 
Oliver  Sinclair  of  Brew  was  the  Cheat  Fowde  of  Shetland  who  enter- 
tained Bothwell  in  1567  on  his  strange  meteoric  visit  to  the  northern 
islands  after  his  flight  from  the  side  of  Queen  Mary  on  the  field  of 
Carberry  Hill.  The  family  of  Brew  was  at  one  time  of  first  considera- 
tion in  Shetland,  possessing  extensive  properties  not  only  in  the  south 
end  of  the  country,  but  also  in  the  island  of  XJnst  and  elsewhere.  They 
seem  to  have  gone  rapidly  down  after  the  time  of  the  present  Oliver, 
but  representatives  remained  into  the  present  century,  when  the  succes- 
sion passed  to  the  family  of  Mr  Grierson  of  Quendale. 

YL — Slauohtbr  of  Bichard  Lease. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  same  manuscript  as  the  preced- 
ing:— 

'*  Not  long  after  this  [the  incursion  of  the  Macleods  of  the  Lews]  happened 
another  [skirmish]  between  Henry  Sinclair  of  Sandwick  and  Henry  Dillidasse, 
occasioned  by  some  little  prejudice  done  in  the  House  of  Brow  to  the  servant  of 
Henry  Sinclair.  In  revenge  whereof,  being  instigated  by  his  wife,  Henry 
Sinclair  condaced*his  man  to  stab  Richard  Leask,  son-in-law  to  Oliver  Sinclair  of 
Brow,  which  he  did  as  he  was  entering  the  door  of  the  Church,  and  so  he  died. 
Henry  Dillidasse,  son-in-law  to  the  deceased  Richard,  being  in  Orkney  at  the 
time,  and  hearing  of  the  Murder,  went  over  to  Caithness,  and  assembled  some  of 
his  Friends  to  revenge  his  father-in-law's  death,  with  whom  he  came  over  to  Zet- 
land. But  Henry  Sinclair,  with  some  of  his  friends  and  followers,  being  fled  north 
the  length  of  Laxfoord,^  he  pursued  after  them,  and  they  not  advertised  of  his 
arrival  were  returning  southward.  So  they  met  upon  a  Moor  between 
Laxf oord  and  Lerwick,  where  at  first  meeting  Henry  Dillidasse  desired  them 
to  surrender  the  Murderer,  on  whom  he  might  inflict  condign  punishment  for 

1  DipUmuUarium  Norvegicum,  vol.  v.  p.  605.  '  lAzfirth. 
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hie  crime,  promising  that  upon  so  doing  there  should  be  nothing  but  peace  and 
friendship  betwixt  them  ;  which  the  other  refusing  to  do,  they  prepared  for  a 
skirmish,  in  which  Henry  Dillidasse  slew  the  Murderer  with  the  shot  of  a 
Pistol,  and  the  rest  were  forced  to  flight.  Henry  Sinclair  himself  narrowly 
escaped,  and  one  Sinclair  of  Burra  swimmed  over  to  Trondra,  near  a  mile  of 
Sea.    In  this  skirmish  several  fell  on  both  sides." 

This  Richard  Lea^k  ("  Richart  Lesk")  who  was  murdered  at  the  door 
of  the  Cross  Kirk  of  Dunrossness,  was  appointed  by  Sir  David  Sinclair 
to  be  one  of  his  executors  in  his  testament  of  1506  before  referred  to.  Sir 
David  bequeathed  to  him  20  merks  of  land  in  Cwndistay  [Brindista  ?J 
and  a  ship — **my  Inglis  [i.e.  English]  schipe  with  all  geir."  The  story 
of  the  murder  is  nowhere  else  recorded,  and  no  knowledge  of  Leask 
otherwise  is  preserved  in  the  islands. 

The  above  incidents  (V.  and  VI.)  are  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
MUCs  Diary,  recently  issued  by  the  Scottish  History  Society.  The 
work  is  not  available  for  general  circulation,  which  justifies  the  repro- 
duction of  the  stories  hero. 

VII. — Trial  op  Cultemalindie,  1577. 
There  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  Shetland  that  equals  in  intensity 
of  interest  the  trial  of  Laurence  Bruce  of  Cultemalindie;  no  record 
approaching  it  in  tragical  detail,  or  so  vividly  portraying  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  islands,  and  that  at  a  time  of  exceptional 
interest,  following  upon  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  upheaval 
and  unsettlement  of  political  affairs  in  Scotland  which  ensued.  It  must 
bo  remembered,  too,  that  at  the  time  Orkney  and  Shetland  had  been 
little  more  than  a  century  dissociated  from  their  direct  dependence  upon 
Norway.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  while  the  extortionate  and 
tyrannous  character  of  Lord  Robert  Stewart's  rule  in  the  islands  has 
been  well  understood  in  a  general  way,  the  details,  and  even  the  know- 
ledge of  this  trial  having  taken  place,  had  passed  entirely  out  of  view 
until  the  record  of  the  trial  itself,  now  preserved  in  the  Register  House, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr  Balfour  of  Trenaby,  who  presented  it 
as  a  contribution  to  the  Maitland  Club.i 

1  0ppresd(m8  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland :  from 
original  Documents,    Edinburgh,  mdccclix. 
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Harassed  by  every  form  of  plunder  and  oppression,  discouraged  and 
dismayed  by  the  overthrow  of  cherished  institutions  and  usages  of 
great  antiquity,  which  were  admirably  suited  for  local  requirements,  and 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  death  itself  if  found  complaining,  the  inhabitants 
were  completely  in  the  hands  of  this  merciless  tyrant,  whose  will- 
ing instrument  was  Laurence  Bruce.  The  cries  of  complaint  were 
stifled,  and  appeal  to  the  Scottish  Government  rendered  wellnigh 
impossible ;  but  by  the  persistent  courage  of  a  local  gentleman,  Arthur 
Sinclair  of  Aith,  a  formidable  indictment  was  at  length  framed  and 
produced  against  Cultemalindie ;  and  as  there  were  other  more  serious 
charges  against  Lord  Robert,  the  Regent  Morton  and  the  Privy  Council 
could  no  longer  refuse  to  interfere. 

Two  Commissioners,  William  Mudie  of  Breckness,  a  former  Chamber- 
lain of  Orkney,  and  William  Henderson,  Dingwall  Pursuivant,  by 
Commission  dated  at  Dalkeith  9th  November  1576,  were  instructed  to 
proceed  to  the  islands,  and  make  an  investigation  on  the  spot.  Their 
Courts  were  held  in  the  month  of  February  following  (1576-77),  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  being  titled — 

"The   Complatktib   and  Probatiounib   led   thairupoun   of    the 

COHMONOWNIS  AND  InHABITANTIS  OF  ZETLAND  RES8AV1T  AND  TANB 

UP  BE  Maibter  Willl&me  Mudie  of  Brekness  and  Williams 

HeNDERBOUN,  DiNGWELL  PuRSEVANT,  COICMISSIONARIS  IN  THAT 
PAIRT  SPECIALIE  CoNSTITUTB  CONJUNCTLIE,  BE  OUR  SOVERANE  LORD 
AND  HIS  GrAGIS  BeGENTIB  CoMMISSIOUN  direct  to  THAME  THAIR- 
UPOUN THE  DATIB  RB8PE0TIVE  UNDERWRITTEN,   IN  THE  MONETH  OF 

Februar,  the  yeir  OF  God  i™v«lx  baxtein  teirib,  in  Courtis 

THE  SAID  DATIB  HALDEN   BE    THAME    RESPECTIVE    AT  TiNGWALL  IN 

Zetland." 

The  Courts  appear  to  have  been  constituted,  and  the  evidence  taken 
and  recorded,  with  the  utmost  care  and  formality.  The  proceedings  form, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  Domesday  record  of  the  then  existing  community,  that 
is,  of  the  "  Commons  and  Inhabitants  "  as  they  are  termed,  though  there 
are  instances  of  clergymen  and  holders  of  church  revenues  ("kirk- 
men  "),  and  larger  landowners,  also  introduced.  The  heads  of  families 
in  every  parish  were  summoned,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  have  entered 
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appearance,  their  names,  and  very  frequently  fdae  their  places  of 
occupancy  or  ownership,  being  given. 

Nine  special  articles,  which  formed  the  body  of  general  complaint, 
were  inquired  into  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  evidence  of  each  parish 
in  order  was  laboriously  taken  on  each  of  the  articles,  bringing  out  the 
details  of  oppression  and  the  environing  circumstances  with  romantic 
but  appalling  vividness.  Then  followed  a  set  of  general  and  particular 
complaints  by  different  districts  and  individuals,  all  investigated  by  the 
leading  of  evidence  in  the  same  way.  Finally,  special  "  Bills  of  Com- 
playnt,''  over  and  above  their  share  in  the  general  grievances,  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  following  individuals,  viz.,  Andro  Hawyk  of  Scatstay, 
Barthole  Strang  of  Yoisgarth,  Andro  Fairlie,  and  Gawane  (xadie  (of 
Lugasetter  in  Dunrossness).  The  particulars  of  these  latter  complaints 
are  not  given,  because,  as  is  explained,  the  circumstances  are  set  forth  in 
the  bills  themselves.  These  special  bills  are  stated  to  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Regent's  Grace  and  Secret  Council  (King  James  VI. 
being  then  in  minority),  and  unfortunately  they  have  disappeared. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  details  of  the  trial,  which  are  given  at 
large  in  the  printed  papers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  results  were 
inadequate  to  its  importance.  Lord  Robert  was  deprived  for  a  time  of 
the  earldom,  and  Cultemalindie  of  his  office  of  Fowde,  but  these  changes 
were  attended  with  only  slight  amelioration  of  the  position  of  the 
islanders.  Nevertheless,  the  efforts  of  the  native  patriots,  headed  by 
Arthur  Sinclair  of  Aith,  deserve  admiration ;  but  his  name  and  family 
connection  have  passed  entirely  out  of  memory.  The  name  of  Culte- 
malindie survives  in  evil  odour,  but  little  is  now  known  regarding  him 
or  his  descendants.  I  have  endeavoured  from  fragmentary  notices  in 
local  records,  native  deeds,  and  other  sources  to  gather  some  particulars 
regarding  both  Cultemalindie  and  Sinclair  of  Aith,  and  their  respective 
families. 

VIIL — The  Family  op  Cultemalindie  and  Munbss. 

Laurence  Bruce  of  Cultemalindie,  a  small  property  in  Perthshire,  was 
the  son  of  John  Bruce,  third  laird  of  Cultemalindie,  by  Euphemia, 
daughter  of  Lord  Elphingstone,  who  had  previously  been  the  mother  of 
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Lord  Eobert  Stewart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orkney,  illegitimate  son  of 
King  James  V.  His  appearance  in  Shetland  as  Qrecd  Fatode,  or  Chief 
Magistrate,  in  1571,  was  thus  the  natural  result  of  his  connection  with 
Earl  Bohert,  of  whose  extortions  and  oppressions  he  was  the  ready 
instrument  He  seems  to  have  been  overbearing  and  turbulent  in 
temper,  and,  like  his  master,  to  have  been  often  in  trouble. 

The  culmination  of  his  career  of  rapacity  has  already  been 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  his  trial  at  the  court  held  at  Tingwall  in 
1577.  The  Privy  Council  ordained  that  he  must  remain  on  this  side 
"  the  watter  of  Tay,  and  in  no  wayis  transcend  the  saidis  boundis,  nor 
pass  to  the  saidis  cuntries  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  in  time  comeing, 
quhiU  the  said  order  be  tane ;"  and,  as  the  result  of  the  finding  of  the 
Commissioners,  he  appears  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  office  of  Fowde, 
and  Earl  Bobert  to  have  been  placed  in  ward.  Bruce,  however,  had 
established  himself  well  in  Shetland  by  this  time,  speedily  acquiring 
lands  in  different  quarters,  and  about  1598  erecting  a  well-appointed 
dwelling-house,  the  Castle  of  Muness,  in  the  island  of  XJnst.  Over  the 
doorway  he  placed  a  self-complacent  inscription  as  follows  : — 

"  List  ye  to  knaw  this  building  quha  began, 
Laurance  the  Brus  he  was  that  worthy  man, 
Qoha  eamestlie  his  ayris  and  affspring  prayis 
To  help  and  not  to  hurt  this  wark  alwayis.*' 

The  bronze  door-knocker  of  the  Castle  is  in  the  possession  of  John 
Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Sumburgh,  and  is  described  by  Major  W.  Bruce  Armstrong 
in  the  Proceedings  (vol  iii.  New  Series,  p.  101).  It  bears  the  name 
and  arms  of  Andro  Brus,  second  of  Muness. 

The  records  of  the  Privy  Council  disclose  the  following  incidents — 
some  of  them  not  very  creditable — in  Cultemalindie's  career,  viz. — 

1577,  Feb.  23.  Signed  bond  at  Holyroodhouse  for  the  due  discharge 
of  his  office  of  Admiral-Depute  in  Shetland. 

1577,  Aug.  30.  Charged  with  wrongously  intromitting  with  an 
English  ship,  the  "  Marie  Galliard,"  in  Shetland. 

1577,  Nov.  20.     Taken  bound  to  deliver  the  ship  *'  Mynion.  " 

1577,  Nov.  5.  Complained  against  by  Barthill  Strang  of  Yoisgarth,  in 
the  island  of  XJnst,  for  compelling  his  wife,  when  he  himself  was  absent 
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in  Norway,  to  pay  the  Bishop's  Umboth  duty  3  months  before  it  was 

due,  and  for  stopping  Barthill  in  August  last  from  going  on  his  voyage 

to  Birroun  [Bergen]  in  Norway,  and  compelling  him  to  carry  him  and 

his  company  of  24  persons  from  Shetland  to  Dundee  without  payment.  j 

Bruce  alleged  that  Strang  had  asked  him  to  come,  and  offered  to  carry 

him  free. 

1578,  Jan.  30.  Lord  Robert  Stewart,  then  warded  in  Linlithgow, 
grants  obligation  to  return  from  Shetland  within  a  time  specified.  His 
sureties  get  obligation  of  relief  from  Laurence  Bruce  of  Cultemalindie 
and  others. 

1578,  Dec.  2  2.  Bruce,  alleging  fear  of  bodily  harm  from  Laurence,  Lord 
Oliphant,  and  Laurence,  Master  of  Oliphant,  his  son,  William  Douglas  of 
Lochleven  becomes  surety  for  the  Oliphants.  The  same  day  the  Master 
of  Oliphant  alleged  similar  fear  of  Bruce,  who  in  turn  provided  the 
security  of  John  Livingston,  younger  of  Dunipace,  that  the  Master 
should  be  "  harmless  and  scaithless  "  of  him. 

1591,  April  3.  Caution  for  £2000  (Scots)  granted  by  Thomas  Bellen- 
den,  brother  of  Sir  Lewis  Bellenden  of  AuchnouU,  for  Patrick,  Master  of 
Orkney,  that  he  will  not  harm  Laurence  Bruce. 

1592,  Jany.  31.  Contention  with  the  Master  of  Orkney  in  respect  of 
a  bill  for  the  Indemnity  of  Bruce,  which  Bill  the  Lords  ordered  to  be 
put  in  execution. 

1597,  Dec.  23.  Charged,  with  a  number  of  others,  of  molesting 
Michael  Balfour  of  Mountquhany,  Sir  Andrew  Balfour  of  Strathore,  and 
Michael  Balfour  of  Garth.  The  parties  were  boimd  in  caution  for  5000 
merks. 

1609,  June  6.  Charged,  along  with  others,  by  the  Coimcil,  in 
connection  with  the  troubles  of  Earl  Patrick. 

1610,  Sept.  6.  Order  by  the  Council  for  the  protection  of  him  and 
others  against  Earl  Patrick. 

Cultemalindie,  though  brought  to  Shetland  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Robert,  ere  long  adopted  a  policy  of  antagonism  to  the  Stewart 
earls,  as  shown  above.  In  1592  he  was  a  party  to  a  Supplication  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles  complaining  of  Earl  Patrick's  encroachments 
upon  the   rights  of   udal   landowners   in   Shetland,  among  whom  he. 
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formerly  their  oppressor,  now  pretended  to  rank  himself.  At  a  later  date, 
12th  Feb.  1606,  he  pursued  the  Earl  in  an  action  before  the  Court 
of  Session  for  contravention,  because  that,  as  the  record  expresses  it — 

"  after  Charge  and  Caution  found,  Captain  Allan,  domestic  servant  to  the 
Earl,  and  captain  of  the  ship  called  the  Dunkirk,  came  to  the  pursuer,  being 
sailing  upon  his  voyage  towards  Scotland,  and  boarded  the  pursuei^s  ship, 
took  his  household  men  and  servants  prisoners,  struck  and  dragged  them, 
and  detained  them  prisoner^,  took  them  to  land,  and  keeped  them  in  prison 
five  or  six  days." 

The  case  was  debated  before  the  Lords  on  points  of  law  (Morrison,  p. 
16,653),  but  the  final  decision  is  not  given. 

In  Fleming's  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  quoted  by  Chambers  in 
the  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland^  an  account  is  given  of  the  murder,  in 
the  south  gate  of  Perth,  of  David  Toshach  of  Monyvaird,  by  Laurence 
Bruce,  younger  of  Cultemalindie,  on  20th  June  1618.  Four  years  after 
this,  the  Privy  Council  informed  the  King  that  old  Cultemalindie, 
besides  banishing  his  two  sons  and  a  servant,  had  offered  1000  crowns 
by  way  of  assythment  to  the  friends  of  the  slaughtered  man,  and  £2000 
(Scots)  to  two  men  that  had  been  mutilated.  The  murderer,  Laurence 
Bruce  younger,  seems  to  have  been  grandson  of  the  original  Laurence 
Bruce  of  Cultemalindie  in  Perthshire  and  Muness  in  Shetland,  whose 
son  Alexander,  father  of  the  murderer,  succeeded  to  the  Perthshire 
property,  and  appears  to  have  been  undone  by  the  sorrows  and  expenses 
caused  by  the  misdeeds  of  his  son.  The  family  ere  long  disappeared 
from  view  in  Perthshire,  and  Cultemalindie  is  now,  I  understand,  a 
farm  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Smythe  of  Methven. 

Andrew  Bruce,  second  son  of  the  original  Laurence,  succeeded  to  the 
Muness  Castle  property  in  Shetland.  His  successor  was  Andrew, 
followed  by  Hector,  whose  eldest  son  Andrew  was  drowned  about  the 
year  1700.  The  succession  passed  to  Andrew's  uncle,  Gilbert  Bruce  of 
Clivocast  and  Muness,  who  by  deed  recorded  on  28  th  February  1718 
disponed  to  George  Pitcaim,  merchant  in  Lerwick,  the  whole  remaining 
property  of  the  family,  reserving  only  the  liferent  of  the  house  and 
lands  of  Kamnagoe  for  himself  and  his  wife.  With  him  the  male  line  of 
Cultemalindie  became   extinct,  but  he   left    two   daughters — Ursula, 
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married  to  John  Scott  of  Yoisgarth,  and  Marjorie,  married  to  John 
Gauden.  The  last  representatives  of  the  family  of  Cultemalindie  and 
Muness  were  the  family  of  the  late  Gilbert  Gauden  of  Skerpoe,  by 
direct  descent  from  Maijorie  Bruce  and  her  husband. 

IX. — Arthur  Sinclair  of  Aith  and  his  Descendants. 

Aith,  apparently  the  lands  of  Aith  in  the  parish  of  Aithsting,  ceased 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  to  be  known  as  a  territorial 
designation  in  the  family  of  the  Sinclairs,  and  Arthur  Sinclair  of  Aith, 
the  leader  of  the  patriots  of  1576,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  his  day,  has  in  that  way  ceased  to  be  recognised.  Some  native 
deeds  at  present  in  my  hands  have  made  it  possible  for  the  first  time 
to  trace  his  lineage  as  the  principal  representative  in  his  day  of  an  old 
Shetland  family,  the  Sinclairs  of  Houss  and  Burra.  In  1527  William 
Sinclair  of  Houss  was  present  in  the  army  of  Orkneymen  and  Shet- 
landers  at  the  battle  of  Summerdale  in  Orkney,  when  the  £arl  of 
Caithness,  at  the  head  of  the  Government  forces,  was  slain  with  500  of 
his  followers.  Sinclair  was  subsequently,  with  thirty  others,  respited  by 
King  James  Y. 

Arthur  Sinclair  was  son  of  Laurence  Sinclair,  designed  **  of  Norbister  " 
(deed  of  1560)  and  ''of  Sandes"  (1587),  and  his  mother's  name  was 
Marion  KatelL  His  brothers  were  Edward,  designed  ''of  Scalloway" 
in  1 580,  David,  James,  WiUiam  "  of  Ustaness  "  (1584),  and  others.  He 
was  married  to  Margaret  Colvine,  to  whom  he  conveyed  40  merks 
of  ''  conquest  land  "  in  the  Isle  of  Trondray  in  liferent  as  provision 
for  her. 

Arthur  appears  at  an  early  date  to  have  attained  to  a  public  position 
in  the  islands,  a  deed  of  1572  describing  him  as ''  Sheriff  of  Shetland ;" 
his  later  prominence  in  connection  with  the  bringing  of  Cultemalindie  to 
justice  in  1576  has  already  been  noticed.  His  property,  originally  only 
a  portion  of  the  paternal  estate,  seems  to  have  gone  on  augmenting  until 
he  became  the  head  of  the  family.  In  1576  he  states  in  his  own  com- 
plaint against  Cultamalindie  that  "  he  and  his  foirbears  hes  had  the  tak 
and  rowme  of  the  land  lyand  in  the  parochin  of  Dunrosness  extending 
to  xxxii  merk  land,  with  auchtein  merk  land  in  Ayth."     Ho  declares 
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further  that  he  pooaooBod  the  heritable  title  to  St  Kinian's  Isle  in  the 
said  parish  of  Dunrossness.  In  1572  he  acquired  certain  lands  in  Nest- 
ing, etc.  I  and  a  charter  in  favour  of  him  and  his  spouse,  of  date  1581, 
by  Lord  Sobeit  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Lord  of  Zetland,  is  of  64 
merks  of  land  in  Burra  and  Houss,  and  2  lasts  {i,e.  36  merks)  in  North 
Ireland  in  Dunrossness  =3 100  merks  in  all. 

In  1587  his  brothers  and  sisters  made  over  to  him  21  merks  in 
Burra;  in  1691  the  "toun  of  Scalloway"  was  conveyed  to  him  by 
Nicoll  Nicolson,  James  Nicolson,  Katherin  Magnus  dochter,  and 
Herman  Manson,  her  son.  In  1595  he  acquired  3  additional  merks  in 
the  isle  of  Trondray  from  Alexander  Irving  and  Margaret  Irving  his 
sister;  and  Alexander  Irwein,  ''mariner  and  burgess  of  Kingome,  one  of 
the  airis  of  umqll  Williame  Irwein  of  Tronray  in  Zetland,"  conveys  to 
him  in  1596  1  merk  in  Gultisweik  and  1^  merk  in  HouUand  in  Ting- 
wall.  Besides  these  and  many  other  acquisitions,  his  having  been  a  man 
possessed  of  capital  is  indicated  further  by  his  having  obtained  from 
Andro  Hawik  of  Scattsta  in  1591  wadset  of  8  merks  of  Graven  in 
Delting  for  20  "  Angell  Nobles  of  gold,"  and  of  8  merks  of  Wodbester 
in  Tingwall  and  2  in  Yoe,  Delting,  for  50  pieces  of  the  same ;  while  the 
purchase  in  1600  from  Adam  Sinclair  of  Brow,  with  consent  of  Helen 
Bruce  his  spouse,  of  5  lasts  ( =  90  merks)  in  Whiteness  and  Weisdale, 
is  stated  to  have  cost  £2000  Scots.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1592  he 
sells  and  dispones  to  Nicoll  Garoche  a  small  piece  of  ground,  1 6  f t.  x 
40  ft,  "  within  the  boundis  of  Scalloway  "  for  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
paid  to  him,  as  the  deed  expresses  it,  in  his  *^  urgent  necessitie  "  at  the 
date  of  the  making  thereof.  He  seems  to  have  been  alive  so  late  as  1617 
when  Adam  Sinclair  of  Brow  granted  a  charter  to  him  of  lands  in 
Bressay. 

In  1588  Laurence  Sinclair,  the  eldest  son  of  Arthur  Sinclair  of  Aith, 
obtained  from  Lord  Bobert  Stewart  a  disposition  of  the  lands  of  St 
Ninian's  Isle  (Melby  Papers),  of  which  Gultemalindie  had  wrongously 
seized  the  rents  and  duties  for  the  crop  of  the  year  1575.  This  dis- 
position was  probably  merely  the  restoration  of  the  isle  to  the  rightful 
ownera 

In  1620  and  1634  this  Laurence  Sinclair,  designed  "of  Houss,''  the 
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eldest  son,  has  charters  in  his  favour.  James,  the  second  son,  designed 
"of  Scalloway,"  has  charters  of  lands  in  1626  and  1629,  and  a  Charter 
of  Adjudication  in  1642  (Melby  Papers).  The  estates  of  the  family 
were  thus  apparently  divided  between  the  two  sons  of  Arthur  Sinclair, 
the  designation  "  of  Aith  "  lapsing. 

Arthur  Sinclair  of  Houss,  apparently  son  of  the  preceding  Laurence, 
was  served  heir  to  his  grandfather,  Arthur  Sinclair  of  Aith,  on  17th 
October  1634.^  The  estate,  as  specified  in  the  deed,  is  very  extensive, 
comprehending  Houss  and  other  places  in  the  isles  of  Burra,  and 
numerous  lands  in  other  parishes,  viz.,  Dunrossness,  Tingwall, 
Whiteness,  Weisdale,  and  Bressay.  The  Dunrossness  property  is 
described  as  "  5  lie  lastis  terrarum  de  Brow"  {i.e.,  5  lads  equal  to  1 8 
merks  each,  or  90  merks  in  all);  and  this  suggests  the  impression  that 
the  Ayth  and  Houss  properties  may  have  at  one  time  foi-med  a  portion 
of  the  extensive  estate  of  the  family  of  Sinclair  of  Brew,  though  a 
remnant  of  the  original  property  continued  for  nearly  a  couple  of 
centuries  longer  in  that  family,  with  ^the  old  designatio^  "  of  Brew."  * 
Arthur  Sinclair  of  Houss  appears  to  have  left  a  daughter  (or  sister), 
Grizel  Sinclair,  heiress  of  the  property.  James  Sinclair  of  Scalloway, 
his  uncle,  married   Margaret  Smelholme.     On  2nd   August    1667    he 

^  Artharas  Sinclair  de  Hoas,  hasrea  Arthnri  Sinclair  de  Aith  avi  {Tnquisitionum 
ad  Capellam  Domini  Regis  BMornatorum  qiics  in  publicis  Archims  Scotics  adhuc 
servantuVj  AbhreviatiOf  vol.  ii.,  mdcccxi.  Orkney  et  Shetland^  1605-1699). 

'  The  position  of  the  estate  of  Brew  in  the  17th  century  is  shown  by  the 
following  deed  of  1639  : — 

'*  Disposition  by  Laurence  Sinclair  of  Brow  to  William  Sinclair  his  eldest  son  of  5 
score  14  merks  6  pennies  the  merk  in  Brow,  10  merks  in  Whilygairth  adjacent,  47 
merks  in  the  said  town  and  among  the  lands  of  Brow  adjacent  thereto,  belonging 
to  Kirk  and  King  and  the  Lordis  of  Norroway,  all  lying  amongst  the  said  lands  of 
Brow,  in  all  7  score  and  17  merks  all  6  pennies  the  merk  all  in  the  parish  of 
Dunrossness." 

Who  were  the  "Lords  of  Norway"  sometimes  alluded  to  in  Shetland  deeds? 
They  appear  on  one  occasion  which  has  come  under  my  notice  to  have  been  no 
lords  at  all,  but  certain  lay  holders  of  property  which  belonged  originally  to  the 
pre-Reformation  Church  of  Norway. 

From  a  bond  granted  by  Alexander  Sinclair  of  Brew  in  1756  the  rental  of  the 
estate  of  Brew  then  remaining  appears  to  have  been  in  money  £206  Scots.  A  large 
portion  of  the  surface  was  blown  away  and  overspread  with  sand. 
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wadsetted  to  Laurence  Stewart  of  Bigton  the  lands  of  St  Ninian's  Isle, 
which  appear  ever  since  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the  Bigton 
property. 

Arthur  Sinclair,  son  of  James  Sinclair  and  Margaret  Smelholme, 
succeeded  to  Scalloway,  and  married  Grizel  Sinclair  of  Houss.  They 
had  three  sons,  Arthur,  Charles,  and  Laurence. 

Arthur,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded.  On  31st  October  1678  the 
properties  of  Scalloway  and  Houss  were  disponed  to  him  by  his  grand- 
uncle  James  Smelholme,  who  had  obtained  possession  under  a  decree  of 
adjudication  in  his  favour,  apparently  for  behoof  of  the  family,  on  which 
he  was  infeft  in  1677.  On  29th  November  1692  this  Arthur  was 
served  heir  to  his  grand-uncle  Smelholme.  A  list  of  the  properties, 
consisting  of  lands  in  the  isle  of  Burra  and  many  small  holdings  in 
different  parishes,  is  given  in  the  deed.^  His  wife  was  Margaret  Bruce, 
daughter  of  Bruce  of  Muness,  who  died  soon  after  the  marriage,  leaving 
an  only  son,  who  was  bound  apprentice  to  Alexander  Guthrie,  "W.S., 
Edinburgh,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1705. 

Charles  Sinclair,  brother  of  the  foregoing  Arthur,  succeeded  to  Scallo- 
way, and  his  mother,  Grizel  Sinclair,  in  1706  disponed  to  him  the  lands 
of  Houss.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1710,  leaving  three  sons,  Arthur, 
Robert,  and  Laurence.  Arthur,  the  eldest,  was  drowned  in  going  to 
college  at  Aberdeen  in  November  1716. 

Robert,  the  second  son,  bom  in  1702,  succeeded  to  the  estate,*  and  in 
1721,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  married  Philadelphia  Dalmahoy, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Dalmahoy.  Their  family  were  a  son  named 
James  and  two  daughters,  Ann  and  Catherine. 

James,  the  son,  born  1726,  died  in  1762  unmarried.     In  a  deed  of 

'  Arthnros  Sinclair  do  Scalloway,  herea  Jacobi  Smellholme,  portionarii  de  Pres- 
ton fratris  Margaretse  Smellholme,  fratria  proavice  (Betours  of  Service,  Orkney  et 
Shetland). 

'Kobert  Sinclair  of  Scalloway  and  Houss  died  8rd  January  1741.  An  epitaph  in 
Latin,  and  an  elegy,  were  composed  by  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  Episcopal  clergyman, 
at  one  time  tutor  in  the  family.  The  epitaph  and  elegy  were  both  supposed  to  have 
been  lost,  but  a  copy  was  found  among  papers  of  the  Scalloway  family  in  1837,  and 
was  inserted  in  copies  of  the  collected  edition  of  the  author's  works  published  by  J. 
Chalmers  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  1809. 
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1760  he  ifi  designed  '*  great-grandson  and  only  heir  of  the  deceased 
Arthur  Sinclair  of  Houss,  heritor  and  udaller." 

The  elder  sister,  Ann,  married  John  Scott  of  Melby,  and  died  in 
1757,  leaving  an  only  child,  Philadelphia  Scott,  who  was  married  to 
George  Chalmers,  tide-surveyor  in  Lerwick.  Catherine,  the  younger 
sister,  married  in  1750  James  Scott,  merchant  in  Scalloway,^  and 
died  in  1772,  leaving  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  On  the  death  of 
James  Sinclair,  his  sister  Catherine  and  his  niece  Philadelphia  Scott 
were  served  heirs  in  special  to  Robert  Sinclair  of  Scalloway  and  Houss, 
and  they  disponed  these  estates  to  James  Scott,  the  husband  of 
Catherine,  on  30th  April  1771.'    James  Scott  was  succeeded  by  his  son — 

John  Scott  of  Scalloway,  who  married  a  daughter  of  John  Scott  of 
Melby,  and  had  an  only  son — 

John  Scott  of  Scalloway.  He  married  Jessie,  daughter  of  Gideon 
Gififord  of  Busta,  and,  dying  in  1850,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Gideon 
Scott  of  Scalloway  and  Houss  (died  1873),  whose  sistera,  Miss  Grace 
Eliza  Scott  and  Clementina  Charlotte  Scott,  widow  of  Mr  Charles 
Spence,  S.S.C,  and  also  his  daughters,  Grace  and  Beatrice,  survive. 

The  pedigree  of  the  family  in  its  earlier  stages  is  given  with  a  rough 
approach  to  accuracy  by  Van  Bassan,  a  Dane,  quoted  by  Father  Hay.* 
Van  Bassan, who  claims  to  be  a  relative,  says  (his  spellings  are  retained): — 

"  Arthur,  the  first  Laird  of  Houss,  begot  upon  Dorothee  daughter  to  David 
Dunbar  of  Entrechin,  Arthur  and  David  of  ArisdaU,  Chamberlane  in 
Shetland,  who  espoused  first  Rutilia,  daughter  to  Bertell  Mowatt  of  Hagueland, 
upon  whom  he  begot  Michaell  Saintclare  of  DalshoU  in  the  county  of  Hallen, 
Captain  to  the  King  of  Norway  and  Danemark,  slain  at  the  siege  of  Folcalmar 
in  Sweden,  who  left  by  Anna,  daughter  to  George  Monsioll  of  DalshoU,  and 
widow  to  Matthias  Torbrun,  a  son  of  the  house  of  Hesseleholme  in  Sweden,  a 
daughter  called  Boella  Butilia,  married  to  a  Captain  in  Danemark  sumamed 
Van  Bassan. 

1  James  Scott,  mercluint  in  Scalloway.    See  Family  of  Scott  of  Scottshall. 

*  The  above  particulars  regarding  the  Scalloway  family  are  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Condescendence  for  James  Scott  of  Scalloway  in  the  process  at  his  instance  against 
John  Brace  Stewart  of  Symbister,  8th  Jaly  1779,  preserved  in  MS.  among  the  papers 
of  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Zetland  at  Lerwick. 

*  Oenedlogieqf  the  Saintedaires  qfEoalin,  compiled  about  the  year  1700  ;  printed 
1885. 
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"  Arthnr,  second  Laird  of  Houas,^  bad  a  sone  named  Lanieanoe  of  Lustenesse 
in  Shetland,  begotten  upon  Margaret  ColviUe,  who  left  to  succeed  bim  Arthur, 
begotten  upon  Margaret  Southerland,  and  a  daughter  named  Grisall,  thereafter 
Heretrix  of  the  estate. 

« James  Saintclair,  second  sone  to  Arthur  Sinclair  and  Margaret  Colville, 
Laird  of  Scalava,  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  George  SmaUam,  merchant  in 
Leith,  and  had  a  numerous  family.  He  left  to  succeed  him  a  younger  sone 
named  Arthur :  George,  bis  eldest  sone,  dicing  unmarried.  This  Artbiir  married 
the  heretrix  of  Houss,  his  Cousin-german,  and  so  left  to  his  sone  Arthur  in 
succession  Houss  and  Scalava.  This  last  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Hector 
Bruce  of  Mounus,  Justiciarie  of  Scotland  [?  Shetland],  who  bore  to  bim  a  sone 
of  the  same  name,  and  divers  other  cbildering,  who  enjoy  the  estate  of  Scalava 
in  Shetland  att  this  day." 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  tracing  the  lineage  in  descent  from 
Arthur  Sinclair  of  Aitb,  because  be  is  entitled,  in  the  history  of  the 
islands,  to  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  native  patriots. 

X. — Earl  Patrick:  A  Scene  in  Scalloway  Castle,  e.  1600. 

The  castle  of  Scalloway  was  built  by  this  tyrannous  earl  in  the  year 
1 600  (as  also,  no  doubt,  in  preceding  and  subsequent  years).  His  com- 
pelling the  natives  to  labour  at  its  erection,  without  meat,  drink,  or  pay, 
is  preserved  on  record  and  in  tradition.  The  only  incident  hitherto 
known  connected  with  the  building  is  the  alleged  scene  between  the 
Earl  and  Pitcaim,  the  minister  of  Nortbmavine,  when  the  wrath  of  the 
former  was  aroused  by  the  minister's  pointing  out  bis  enormities, 
and  suggesting  an  inscription  for  the  doorway  which  bore  an  insinuation 
of  the  instability  of  a  bouse  built  upon  a  sandy,  that  is,  an  unworthy, 
foundation*  The  inscription,  now  much  worn,  is  given  in  Giflford's 
Description  of  Zetland  (1733).  The  castle  has  long  been  a  roofless 
ruin. 

In  Morison's  Decisions,  vol.  xix,  p.  1 6,481, under  the  head  Viset  Mbtus, 
a  case  "  Earl  of  Orkney  against  Vinf ra  " — ^reported  in  Haddington's  MS, 
vol  i.,  No.  1074,  is  thus  quoted,  under  date  2l8t  February  1606  : — 

"The  Earl  of  Orknay  charged  Andrew  Vinfra  to  pay  to  him  2000  merks. 
He  suspended  that  the  Contract  was  null,  because  it  was  extorted  by  fear 

^  This  would  appear  to  be  Arthur  Sinclair  of  Aith,  the  hero  of  the  Caltemalindie 
triaL 
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and  dead-dome  ;  because  the  Earl  having  caused  send  this  Vinfra  to  him  to 
his  Castle  in  Zetland,  presented  to  him  this  Contract  subscribed  by  the  Earl, 
and  commanded  him  to  subscribe  it^  which  the  said  Andrew  Vinfra  refused, 
wherewith  the  said  Earl  was  so  offended,  that  with  terrible  Countenance  and 
words,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  whinger,  he  threatened  with  execrable 
oaths  to  bereave  this  Vinfra  of  his  life,  and  stick  him  presently  through  the 
head  with  his  whinger,  if  he  subscribed  not,  and  so  for  just  fear  he  being 
compelled  to  subscribe  it,  the  same  was  null.  It  was  excepted  by  the  Earl 
against  the  reason  that  the  same  was  not  relevant  to  stay  the  execution  of  his 
decreet ;  which  the  Lords  repelled,  because  it  was  only  a  decreet  of  registration 
of  the  Contract  by  compearance  of  a  procurator.  Next  he  alleged  that  tlie 
same  could  not  come  in  the  way  of  exception,  especially  because  there  was  no 
fact  nor  deed  libelled,  but  only  boisterous  words  which  could  not  be  thought 
just  fear,  chiefly  seeing  he  offered  him  to  prove  that  the  said  Andrew  Vinfra, 
by  his  missive  letter,  had  offered  to  contract  upon  those  conditions  before  the 
date  thereof.  The  Lords  found  the  exception  of  fear  very  relevant  and  suffi- 
ciently qualified,  but  in  respect  of  the  answer  founded  upon  the  missive  letter, 
they  ordained  to  produce  the  same  before  interlocutor." 

Nothing  further  is  reported  of  the  case,  but  it  is  an  interesting  record 
of  a  characteristic  incident  within  the  Castle  of  the  rapacious  Earl, 
and  of  courage  on  the  part  of  an  islander  in  refusing  tamely  to 
submit  to  the  tyrant  It  is,  morever,  worthy  of  note  that  at  this  period 
the  protection  of  the  law  was  available  against  even  one  so  powerful  as 
the  Earl,  who  was  obliged,  like  other  litigants,  to  refer  his  claim  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  with,  as  it  would  appear,  only  indifferent  success. 

In  the  name  of  the  defender  we  are  warranted  in  discarding  a  printer  s 
error,  and  in  place  of  **  Vinfra  "  to  read  Andrew  Vmfra,  a  name  of  some 
historical  interest.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  Andrew 
Umfra  who  conveyed  to  Dunkirk  the  shipwrecked  seamen  of  the  ship 
of  Admiral  Don  Juan  Gomez  de  Medina  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
wrecked  in  1688  on  the  Fair  Isle.  He  was  a  master  mariner,  probably 
owner  of  his  own  ship,  and  possessed  of  some  landed  property  as  well. 
In  1634  his  grand-daughters,  Jean  and  Janet  Umphray,  were  served 
heirs  to  him,  as  appears  from  the  following  entries  in  the  Betours : — 

«  Nov.  26, 1644. 
Jbanna  Umphbat,  hceres  portionaria  Andresd  Umphray  nautse  incolae  villse  de 
Scallowaybankis :  proaviy — in  27  mercatis  terrarum  de  Berrie  :E.2lie  leispuiidis 
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butirif  &c. — 1 J  mercata  terrae  in  HouU  :  B.  3  mercatce  hutirij  Stc—feiidifimarum : 
omnibus  infra  parochiam  de  Tinguall  et  dominium  de  Zetland,    xix.  106. 

Nov.  26,  1644. 
JoNETA  Umphrat,  kasres  portionaria  Andreas  Umphray  nautas,  incolss  vill«e  de 
Scallowaybankifl,  proavi — in  terns  praedictis.    xix.  107. 

The  designation  here  given,  sailor,  master  mariner,  indweller  in  the 
town  of  Scallowaybankis,  entirely  corresponds  "with  what  we  should 
expect  to  be  a  natural  position  for  the  defender.  He  was  besides  a 
person  of  some  realised  means,  owner  of  the  small  property  of  Berrie, 
sufficient  to  incite  the  cupidity  of  the  earl. 

Though  Umfra's  male  line  failed,  his  succession  having  been  thus 
taken  up  by  his  grand-daughters,  collaterals  of  the  family  have  main- 
tained their  position  in  the  islands  to  the  present  day,  e.g.  : — 

1634 — Patrick  Umphray  of  Sand. 

1697 — James  Umphray  of  Voe. 

1698 — Barbara  Umphray,  relict  of  Thomas  Cheyne. 

1704— Patrick  Umphray  of  Sand. 

1708 — John  Umphray  of  Asta. 

1721— Laurence  Umphray  of  Voe. 

1735 — Andrew  Umphray,  dispones  lands  of  Stove  to  James  Mitchell  of 

Girlsta. 
1743 — Laurence  Umphray  of  Voe. 
1772 — Lilias  Umphray  of  Stapness. 

In  1837,  the  present  Mr  Andrew  Umphray  of  Reawick  was  infeft 
by  precept  of  Chancery  as  heir  of  John  Umphray  of  Asta,  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  in  lands  in  the  parish  of  Sandsting.  The  lands  of 
Asta  (24  merks)  with  the  Holm  of  Asta,  &c.,  were  originally  acquired  by 
John  Umphray  in  Scalloway,  and  Ignane  Adamsdochter,  his  spouse,  in 
1586.  As  appears  from  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  a  Charter  of 
confirmation  was  granted,  on  the  4th  of  October  of  that  year,  to  the  sale 
of  the  property  to  them  by  Magnus  Halcro  of  Burgh,  precentor  of 
Orkney,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop. 

XL — Slaughter  op  Matthew  Sinclair  op  Ness,  1602. 

No  particulars,  so  far  as  known,  are  preserved  regarding  this  event, 
which  took  place   on   the    27th   June  1602,     Several   persons   were 

VOL.  XXV.  D 
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believed  to  be  implicated,  and  security  to  the  extent  of  £100  [Scots] 
from  each  cautioner  was  taken  for  their  appearance  at  the  ensuing 
Lawting  Court  thereafter,  viz.: — 

David  Leslie John  Niven  of  Scousburgh,  cautioner. 

Adam  Sinclair  of  Brow.  .  .  William  Bruce  of  Symbister,  cautioner. 
Laurence  Sinclair  of  Gott.  .  Malcolm  Sinclair  of  Qucndale,  cautioner. 

Andrew  Nicolson Malcolm  Sinclair  of  Quendalc,  cautioner. 

William  Fermour. Malcolm  Sinclair  of  Quendale,  cautioner. 

Garthe  Hemlein William  Bruce  of  Symbister,  cautioner. 

The  case  accordingly  came  before  the  Lawting  Court  at  Scalloway, 

16th  August  1602,  when  the  following  persons  were  indicted  for  the 

crime,  viz. : — 

Francis  Sinclair,  of  Uyea. 

Robert  Sinclair,  his  brother. 

John  Bruce,  servitor  to  Adam  Sinclair  of  Brow. 

John  Sinclair,  son  to  Laurence  Sinclair  of  Gott. 

Laurence  Sinclair,  son  to  William  Sinclair  of  Ustaness. 

John  Lindsay,  servitor  to  Robert  Sinclair. 

Those  were  all  found  to  be  "actual  doaris  and  committaris,"  and 
having  taken  the  crime  upon  themselves,  and  being  fugitive  therefor, 
their  whole  goods,  geir,  and  lands  were  forfeited. 

The  crime  appears  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  bitter  family  feud, 
and  all  the  parties  concerned  to  have  been  related.  By  a  separate  action, 
at  the  instance  of  Bobert  Sinclair  of  Campston  and  Edward  Sinclair  of 
Scollay,  on  the  23rd  day  of  the  said  month  of  August,  Adam  Sinclair 
of  Brow,  who  was  at  first  suspected,  but  is  not  in  the  list  of  those 
declared  fugitive  on  the  16th,  is  also  found  to  have  been  art  and  part 
in  the  slaughter,  inasmuch  as  he  the  night  before  the  slaughter  gave 
up  friendship  with  the  deceased,  and  after  the  slaughter  intercom muned 
with  his  own  servant,  the  actual  doer,  whom  he  also  furnished  with 
money  and  other  necessaries  for  carrying  him  out  of  the  country.  The 
judgment  of  the  Court  is  recorded  as  follows  : — 

''Quhairunto  the  Assyse  taking  long  and  mature  deliberatioun,  be  the 
inspectioun  of  the  chepturis  of  the  law-buik,  and  practicks  of  the  countrie 
in  sic  caices,  and  the  haill  premises  found  lawfullie  provin,  decemis  the  said 
Adam's  haill  moveabillis  guidis  and  gere,  with  his  haill  heritabil  landis  and 
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possessiounis,  to  be  escheit,  and  himself  beneist  the  countrie  within  the  space 
of  15  daies,  and  gif  he  beis  apprehendit  thairefter,  to  be  tane  to  the  heiding- 
hill  of  Scijloway-Bankis,  and  thair  his  heid  to  be  tane  and  strickin  fra  his 
bodie  in  exempill  of  ntheris." 

Sinclair  of  Brew,  thus  implicated  and  condemned,  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  in  a  bad  way  at  this  time.  A  few  days  before  this  he 
was  charged  as  guilty  of  wrongous  and  violent  intromission  with  the 
goods  of  a  broken  Dutch  ship,  without  leave  of  the  owner,  or  any 
commission  from  Earl  Patrick's  deputes  or  of  the  Foud  of  the  parish : — 

"The  Assyse  taking  this  to  consideratioun,  and  trying  him  to  have  com- 
mittit  great  wrang  and  oppressioun  thairinto,  thai  all  in  ane  voice  decemis 
the  said  Adam,  with  his  haill  moveabill  guidis  and  gere,  in  my  Lordis  will 
thairfor,  in  exempill  of  utheris,  reserving  place  to  satisfie  the  pairtie." 

While,  as  has  been  stated,  no  actual  details  of  the  munler  appear  to  be 
obtainable,  the  above  information  regarding  the  incrimination  of  parties  in 
connection  with  it  are  extracted  from  the  Court  Book  of  Shetland  pre- 
served in  the  General  Register  House.  I  have  elsewhere  (in  MilVa  Diary ^ 
Scot.  Hist.  Society,  1889)  printed  in  full  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  held 
at  Dunrossness,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  August  1602,  at  which  the  case  was  first 
brought  up.  It  is  possible  that  further  examination  of  the  Court  Book, 
and  perhaps  also  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council,  might  furnish  infor- 
mation regarding  the  deed  and  the  subsequent  career  of  some  of  the 
guilty  ones.  Adam  Sinclair  of  Brew,  a  near  relative,  under  sentence  of 
death  if  he  returned  from  banishment,  and  with  all  his  property  forfeited, 
was  in  a  position  of  extremity,  and  the  subsequent  recovery  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  family  property,  or  a  portion  of  it,  until  the  present  century, 
remains  without  explanation. 

The  murdered  man,  Matthew  Sinclair  of  Ness,  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
rossness, appears  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Brew  family — a  son  of 
that  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Brew  who  was  Foude  of  Shetland  when  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  Duke  of  Orkney,  came  to  Shetland  in  his  flight  after  his 
parting  from  Queen  Mary  on  Carberry  Hill  in  1567.  Bothwell  was  at 
dinner  with  Oliver  Sinclair  when  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  and  his  other 
pursuers  reached  the  country.  By  his  will,  dated  14th  February  1670, 
Sinclair  divided  his  whole  lands  among  his  three  sons,  James,  Matthew, 
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and  William  Sinclair,  tho  second  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  the  present  outrage.  Francis  and  Robert  Sinclair,  two  of 
those  incriminated,  seem  to  have  been  his  nephews,  sons  of  William 
Sinclair  (of  Underhoull  in  Unst)  and  Margaret  Stewart  his  wife, 
daughter  to  Lord  John  Stewart,  Prior  of  Coldingham,  and  niece  of  Lord 
Robert,  Earl  of  Orkney.  Margaret  Stewart  was,  after  William  Sinclair's 
death,  married  to  William  Bruce  first  of  Symbister  and  Sumburgh,  who 
obtained  possession  of  Sinclair's  property,  and  the  sons  followed  their  own 
courses.  Implicated  in  the  murder  of  Matthew  Sinclair,  and  outlawed 
from  Shetland  as  above  mentioned,  they  fell  into  evil  habits  and  bad 
company  in  Scotland,  resulting  in  poverty,  discord,  and  litigation,  as 
appears  from  an  action  in  Court  at  a  later  date  pursued  by  James  Sinclair 
of  Scalloway  against  Andrew  Bruce  of  Muness.  The  "  information  "  for 
the  pursuer,  which  contains  valuable  details  of  local  history  and  discus- 
sions on  points  of  local  law,  is  preserved  among  the  papers  of  the  Sheriff 
Court  of  Shetland,  and  a  transcript  is  in  my  possession. 

Garth  Hemlein,  who  appears  in  the  list  of  those  at  first  suspected  of 
complicity  in  the  murder,  was  a  German  merchant,  Geert  Hemelingk  of 
Bremen,  who  traded  between  Shetland  and  the  Continent,  and  appears  to 
have  had  a  trading  station,  if  not  a  residence,  in  the  parish  of  Dunross- 
ness,  probably  at  the  Pool  of  Yirkie,  at  that  time  a  rendevouz  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen  merchants,  who  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  300  years  ago, 
and  at  a  later  date,  in  the  export  of  Shetland  fish  and  the  import  of 
continental  goods. 

The  Earl  of  Both  well,  on  his  arrival  in  Shetland,  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Hemelingk  for  the  hire  of  his  ship  "  The  Pelican,"  and  for  another 
ship  of  a  Hanseatic  merchant  then  on  the  coast.  Both  ships  were  taken 
in  command  by  Bothwcll,  along  with  the  two  smaller  vessels  in  which 
he  and  his  party  had  escaped  from  Scotland.  A  copy  of  the  contract 
between  Bothwell  and  Hemelingk  is  preserved  in  the  Danish  Royal 
Archives,  dated  "jnn  Schvineborchovett  den  vofftein  denn  August!  nha 
dergebort  Christi  1567,"  t.c.,  at  Sumburghhead  the  15th  of  August,  a.d. 
1567. 

Bothwell,  with  the  "  Pelican  "  and  his  other  ships,  after  a  battle  fought 
with  his  pursuers  off  the  Shetland  coast,  was  seized  in  Nor^vay  and 
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detained  a  prisoDer,  and  Hemelingk  craved  the  intervention  of  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Bremen  for  the  restitution  of  his  ship  and  the 
payment  of  the  hire  due  to  him  by  Bothwell.  Olaf  Sinclair  of  Bru,  de- 
signed as  "  Kemener  und  overste  principall  van  Hidtland/'  gave  a  testi- 
monial to  Hemelingk's  character  as  an  honourable  merchant  in  Shetland, 
and  this,  with  Henielingk's  petition  and  the  letter  from  the  authorities 
of  Bremen  to  King  Frederick  11.  of  Denmark,  is  preserved  among  the 
public  records  of  that  country.^  We  have  thus,  in  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  murder  of  Matthew  Sinclair,  certain  side  glimpses  at 
the  state  of  life  and  society  in  the  islands  at  the  time,  and  likewise  at 
one  of  the  most  singular  occurrences  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  the  flight 
of  Bothwell,  the  discarded  husband  of  Queen  Mary. 

About  the  time  of  the  slaughter  of  Sinclair,  another  murder,  that  of 
John  Ollawson,  was  committed  in  Shetland.  The  case  had  at  first  been 
regarded  as  one  of  suicide,  as  appears  from  the  entry  in  the  Court  books, 
27th  July  1602  : — "  Jhone  OUawsoun,  for  hanging  himself,  his  guidis 
and  gere  escheit."  But  possession  of  his  worldly  goods  having  been 
obtained  by  escheit,  another  victim  for  extortion  was  found  in  the 
person  of  one  Gilbert  in  Futtoun,  who,  a  few  days  afterwards,  viz.,  on 
6th  August  1602,  was  ordained  to  enter  **befoir  my  Lord  [Earl  Patrick 
Stewart]  and  his  deputis  at  Skalloway  bankis  the  thrid  or  feird  dayis  of 
the  Lating  Court  inoctocum  to  underly  the  law  for  the  slachter  of  Jhone 
Ollawsone  under  the  paine  of  xl.  lib." 

XII. — Proceedinqb  op  Ninian  Nivbn,  Notary. 

Apart  from  legalised  tyranny  at  the  instance  of  donatories  of  the 
Crown  lands  and  revenues  in  Shetland,  the  native  population  have 
suffered  much  from  oppressors  of  a  lower  type,  legal  adventurers  and 
others,  who  swarmed  upon  the  country.  One  of  these  was  Ninian 
Niven,  a  notary,  who  acquired  a  property,  and  founded  a  family  which 
is  now  locally  extinct.  Among  the  Privy  Council  papers  in  the  General 
Register  House  the  following  unprinted  MS.  is  preserved : — 

*  The  whole  story  ia  told  in  the  Lift  of  James  ffephwrUf  Earl  of  Bothwell^  by 
Professor  Schiem  of  CopeDhagen. 
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Oppressiounes  Tirranies  and  Falcetis  and  Cruelties  done  and 
committit  be  Neniane  Neving  upon  the  poore  Inhabitantis 
of  the  Contrie  of  Zetland. 

Item  in  the  first  Mr  Gilbert  Mowat  alledging  that  umq"  Jhone  Mowat  of 
Hugoland  wes  adebtit  to  him  the  tyme  of  his  deceiss  q*  deceissit  in  August 
1617  the  soume  of  viij  c.  lib.  for  the  quhilk  he  haid  the  land  of  ester  Hugo- 
land  Hograsetter  and  certane  uther  landis  contenit  in  the  Chartor  thairoff 
and  the  said  Mr  Gilbert  Mowat  not  being  in  possessioun  thairof  the  said  Mr 
Gilbert  came  dyvers  tymes  to  the  tennentis  and  occupiers  of  the  saidis 
landis  to  require  payment  of  the  meallis  and  dewties  quhilk  thay  refusit  and 
seeing  he  could  not  prevaill  that  way  Niniane  Neving  nottar  in  Zetland  on 
his  pretendit  manir  drawis  up  to  the  said  Mr  Gilbert  ane  falss  seassing  of  ane 
antidait  writtene  efter  the  deceiss  of  the  said  uraq"  Jhone  Mowat  in  the 
quhilk  he  hed  insert  him  as  baillie  and  authentick  witnesses  qrof  thaire  is 
foui*e  dead  and  foure  leivand  witnesses  declaris  that  thay  nevir  knew  thairof 
nor  yet  ony  uther  persone  in  the  Cuntrie  upon  the  q*''  fals  seassing  the  said 
Mr  Gilbert  hes  obteined  two  Decreits  aganis  the  tenentis  and  utheris  haveing 
ryt  the  ane  thairof  of  the  dait  the  vii  day  of  Febry  1618  wes  obtenit  befoir 
Robert  Finlasone  then  Shiref  deput  of  Zetland  for  the  tyme  the  other  Decreit 
wes  obtenit  befoir  the  Lordis  of  Consell  and  Sessioun  for  non  compeirance  and 
null  defence  of  the  dait  of  the  last  day  of  July  1622  quhairupon  the  quhilk 
decreit  thay  have  raised  and  used  lettcris  of  Executoriallis  aganis  the  tenentis 
and  possessoris  of  the  said  landis  for  payment  to  him  of  the  maillis  and 
dewties  notwithstanding  thair  wes  two  suspensiones  raised  of  the  said  two 
decreits  and  seeing  the  said  Mr  Gilbert  could  not  [ol)tain]  payment  thairof  the 
said  Niniane  Neving  nottar  foresaid  came  dyvers  tymes  to  the  tenentis  houssis 
and  brak  up  the  dooris  windowis  and  utheris  lock  fast  pairtis  and  specialie  in 
November  anno  the  said  Niniane  himselff  came  bodin  in  fere  of  weir 

accumpanid  with  sindrie  broken  men  to  the  landis  of  Howgoland  and  thair 
maisterf ullie  wold  have  tane  away  with  thame  fra  Arthor  Robesone  tenent  thair 
the  number  of  xij  Ky  quhilk  the  said  Arthor  haiveand  maid  some  stope  thair- 
intiU  the  said  Niniane  Neving  strok  him  with  ane  great  battoun  on  the  head 
and  shoulder  and  uther  pairtis  of  his  bodie  to  the  eflfutioun  of  his  blood  in  great 
quantitie.  And  seing  the  said  Niniane  could  not  prevail  nor  his  intent  ful- 
fillit  according  to  his  evill  humor  he  maist  wrongouslie  and  falslie  makis  ane 
fals  and  conterfeit  band  to  the  said  Mr  Gilbert  and  subscrybit  the  same  as 
nottar  for  the  said  Arthor  Robertsone  converting  all  his  maillis  and  dewteis  in 
ane  soume  of  money  as  is  contenit  in  the  said  fals  band  to  be  payit  to  the  said 
Mr  Gilbert  quhilk  he  wrongouslie  and  falslie  since  the  deceiss  of  the  s*  umqu- 
hill  Johne  Mowate  quhilk  band  is  registrat  in  the  buikis  of  Consall  and 
letteris  raised  thairupon  quhilk  letteris  wes  delyverit  to  Jhone  Robesone 
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meflsenger  quha  i>ast  at  the  directioun  of  the  said  Mr  Gilbert  and  Niniane 
Neving  to  the  dwelling  hous  of  the  said  Arthor  under  cloud  and  silence  of 
night  brak  up  his  doors  sua  that  the  said  Arthor  wes  forceit  for  fere  to  Hie 
to  the  hills  quhair  he  remaines  the  space  of  xx  dayes  never  comeing  to  no 
hous. 

Item  thair  wes  ane  uther  callit  011a  Boddersone  in  Hagrasetter  quhilk  he 
compellit  to  grant  ane  chartor  to  Mr  Gilbert  of  ane  merk  half  nierk  land  of 
heritage  onlie  for  satisfactioun  to  the  said  Mr  Gilbert  of  the  wrongis  meallis  and 
dewteis  that  is  in  the  chartor  quhilk  wes  writtene  and  subscribit  be  the  said 
Niniane  quhairthrow  the  said  Olla  is  utterlie  wrackit  and  also  compellit  all 
the  rest  of  the  tenentis  to  mak  payment  to  him  of  all  the  rest  of  the  maillis 
and  dewteis  notwithstanding  they  have  payit  the  same  to  James  Mowat  of  Ure 
as  being  infeft  heretablie  and  Cristan  Stewart  relict  of  umq^  Jhone  Mowat 
infeft  in  lyfrcnt  quhome  the  said  umq^^  Jhone  the  tyme  of  his  deceis  left 
peaceablie  [in]  possessioun  of  the  saidis  landis. 

Item  the  s^  umquhill  Jhone  Mowat  borrowed  fra  the  s^  Mr  Gilbert 
ellevine  barrellis  butter  pryce  is  iiij  c.  xl  merkis  for  securitie  quhairof  the  said 
laudis  of  Wester  Hugoland  is  gevin  him  in  wadset  conform  to  ane  present 
Chartor  maid  thairanent  at  OUaberrie  be  the  said  Niniane  Neveing  the  xxiiij 
day  of  May  1617.  Olla  Mansone  and  James  Gregorsone  famous  men  are  wit- 
nesses subscrybing  thairoff. 

Item  efter  the  deceiss  of  umq^  Jhone  Mowat  the  said  Niniane  Neving 
hes  maid  ane  contract  concerneing  the  soume  of  xii  c.  lib.  to  the  said  Mr 
Gilbert  q^  contract  is  fals  and  fenzeit  becaus  it  is  efter  the  deceis  of  the 
said  umq^  Jhone  Mowat  subscribed  be  the  said  Niniane  in  his  name  with 
ane  antedait  as  give  the  same  haid  bene  lawfullie  done  in  his  lyftyme  and  is 
daitit  the  xxiiij  of  May  1617  and  the  said  Olla  Manson  and  James  Gregersone 
are  insert  as  witnesses  thairintil  bot  hes  not  subscribed  the  samen  hot  James 
Neving  who  wes  fourtie  myllis  fra  that  pairt  that  day  of  the  subscrybeing 
thairof  hes  subscrybit  the  same  as  Witnes.  Upon  the  q^^  fals  contract  the 
said  Mr  Gilbert  with  consent  of  the  said  Niniane  hes  obtenit  decreit  of  registra- 
tioun  aganis  the  airis  of  the  said  umq^i  Jhone  Mowat  upon  the  day  of 

1623  is  registrat  in  the  buikis  of  Consall  quhairupon  the  said  Mr 
Gilbert  intends  to  apprys  the  said  unqU  Jhone  Mowat  his  haill  landis  in 
Zetland  and  be  that  meynes  myndis  to  debar  all  the  Creditors  fra  thair  just 
debtis. 

Item  in  November  and  dyvers  dayes  thairoff  1622  yeiris  Niniane  Neving 
came  to  the  saidis  landis  of  Ester  Hugoland  and  Hagrasetter  to  the  tenentis 
thairoff  and  thair  violentlie  brack  up  their  dooris  and  maisterfullie  tuik  fra 
thame  thair  meallisand  dewtiesbe  way  of  spolliatioun  and  efter  the  spolliatioune 
and  away  tacking  thairoff  the  said  Niniane  convened  accidentallie  with  James 
Mowat  of  Ure  immediatlie  therefter  quha  desyrit  him  to  render  the  samen 
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back  agane  bot  be  being  accompanied  with  sindrie  brokin  men  preiffit  to  have 
Btrocken  the  said  James  with  ane  drawin  quhinger. 

Item  it  ever  wes  and  hes  bene  the  ancient  custom  of  Zetland  amongis  the 
inferioris  and  common  people  thairoff  that  if  aney  honest  man  have  ane  peiss 
of  heritage  and  sindrie  bairnis  that  efter  the  deceis  of  the  parentis  the  heritage 
sal  be  equallie  and  apportionallie  dividit  amongis  the  bairnes.  Bot  this 
Niniane  Neving  on  his  pretendit  manner  instigatis  the  eldest  baime  that  is 
linallie  descendit  of  the  eldest  is  air  to  his  nmquhil  fatheris  guidischir  or 
grandschir  to  give  him  chartor  and  seassing  of  the  haill  dividit  landis  in  that 
ane  maner  awnie  persone  secluding  thairby  all  the  rest  and  this  he  dois 
under  cuUor  and  pretext  of  law  to  defraud  the  rest  of  thair  equall  rychtis  and 
portionis  that  hes  posscst  the  saidis  landis  mony  yeiris  of  befoir. 

In  practeis  quhairof  ane  callit  Swannie  Jonsoun  in  Zetland  quha  wes  the 
xi  man  that  haid  succeidit  and  possest  the  fourtie  merk  land  of  Wyndhouss 
in  Yell  in  Zetland  as  thair  heretage  and  the  said  Swanie  deceise  ane  twentic 
yeir  since  and  haivand  four  sonis  [left]  the  saidis  40  merk  land  equallie 
amongis  thame  viz.  to  everie  ane  of  thame  ten  merk  land  is  dividit  quha  hes 
possest  the  same  still  and  peciablie  since  the  deceis  of  thair  said  umquhill  fayther 
to  laitlie  within  this  few  yeiris  the  eldest  brother  died  and  in  his  rowme  thair 
succedis  his  sone.  Trew  it  is  that  in  yeir  1613  this  Niniane  Neving  instigiit 
the  boy  to  give  him  Chartor  and  seassing  of  the  haill  40  merk  landis  that  wes 
devidit  in  maner  foirsaid  and  efter  the  giving  of  the  quhilk  Chartor  and 
Seassing  the  said  Niniane  came  with  ane  company  of  brokin  men  immediatlie 
thairefter  to  the  saidis  landis  and  houssis  of  Wyndhouss  and  thair  maist 
violentlie  and  maisterfuUie  brak  the  dooris  and  windoes  thairoff  ejectis  and 
outputis  all  the  rest  of  his  haill  aires  thair  wyfHs  bairnis  and  servandis  gudis 
and  geirand  possest  himselff  with  his  whole  feunilie  and  dwellis  thair  presentlie. 

Item  thair  being  dyveris  cuntrie  men  rood  and  ignorant  quha  cannot 
wryte  and  reid  nor  know  what  securities  meynis  and  the  said  Niniane  causis 
thame  do  onything  he  pleassis  and  to  his  humour  especiallie  quhairas  ony  sick 
persone  sellLs  ony  pece  of  land  to  an  uthir  the  pairtie  seller  cannot  sub- 
scrybe  his  chartor  to  the  pairtie  buyer  bot  most  be  subscrybit  be  the  said 
Niniane  as  nottar  and  he  subscrybit  for  thaime  being  bot  ane  nottar  and  makis 
thaime  beleive  it  is  valeat  quhilk  be  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  null  upoun  the 
quhilk  and  siclyke  and  pretendit  Chartoris  he  gives  seassing  of  ane  pendicle 
of  the  saidis  landis  in  name  of  the  rest  and  therefter  againe  be  the  saidis 
occa^iionis  to  his  owne  commoditie  caussis  utheris  by  the  samen  landis  and 
gives  thame  uther  kyndis  of  Infeftmentis  subscrybit  be  two  nottaris  as  valeat. 
By  the  quhilk  unjust  dealling  the  haill  Cuntrie  of  Zetland  is  oppressit  and  so 
useit  be  the  said  Ninian  Neving  nottar  foresaid. 

Item  it  wes  the  ancient  custome  of  Zetland  ever  frome  the  beginyng  in 
respect  thair  hes  not  bene  famous  nottaris  in  the  cuntrie  thir  ages  bygane 
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that  it  wes  sufficient  that  any  Charter  that  wes  formed  be  the  minister  of  the 
paroche  or  ony  uthir  that  haid  knawledge  of  letters  and  could  wreit  and  reid 
the  same  Chartor  wes  and  is  holdin  effectuall  past  memorie  of  man.  To  faillie 
this  the  foirsaid  Niniane  Neving  hes  caused  alter  the  forme  thairolf  especiallie 
he  be  himselff  or  utheris  quhome  he  instigates  to  by  the  saidis  landis  so 
holdine  be  the  saidis  Chartoris  from  the  first  anealiers  thairoff  and  thair 
successoris  and  mak  thame  that  are  byer  new  Chartoris  [and]  seassings  thairoff 
conforme  to  the  forme  now  usit  and  practeised  be  the  quhilk  strange  doings  he 
absolutlie  anulls  the  haill  former  Chartoris  quhairby  men  are  forceit  to  by 
thair  heretages  of  new  agane  or  utherwayis  to  want  the  same  that  way  be  the 
quhilk  dangerous  interpryss  thair  is  like  to  fall  out  as  undoutillie  it  will  breid 
greatt  dissensioun  and  inconvenientis  in  the  haill  cuntrie  of  Zetland  without 
tymeous  remeid  be  found  out  thairby  and  order  taken  thairanent. 

Lastlie  the  said  umquhill  Jhone  Mowat  wedset  certane  his  landis  to  sindrie 
scmpill  husbandmen  and  utheris  ignorant  of  wreitis  and  securities.  The  said 
Mr  Gilbert  and  Androw  Mowat  send  to  the  said  umquhill  Jhone  Mowat 
knowing  perfytlie  that  thai  were  not  weill  secured  on  the  wadset  of  the  saidis 
landis  and  Christane  Stewart  relict  of  the  said  umquhill  Johne  Mowat  having 
hot  ane  base  infeftment  as  custome  wes  then  in  the  cuntrie  Trew  it  is  that 
Niniane  Neving  caused  the  said  Androw  Mowat  in  the  moneth  of  Aprill  jaj 
vjc  and  thrie  being  at  Edinburgh  mack  ane  antiedaitit  band  as  give  the  same 
haid  bene  maid  and  grantit  at  Urafirth  at  Zetland  thrie  monethis  before  it  wes 
ather  wreittin  or  subscrybit,  to  wit  quhilk  the  fyftein  day  of  January  to  the 
said  Mr  Gilbert  conteining  the  sowme  of  fyftene  hundreth  thrie  scoir  poundis 
and  thrie  hundreth  poundis  of  faillie  To  be  payit  within  short  quhill  efter 
the  making  of  the  said  band  quhilk  thay  presentlie  caused  r^istrat  and  raised 
letteris  of  poynding  and  compriseing  and  comprysi^  the  said  umquhill  Jhone 
Mowat  his  haill  landis  upon  the  said  antiedaitit  band  and  never  ane  penny 
money  givin  thairfoir.  And  this  wes  done  under  coUusioun  and  fraud  of  all 
creditouris  that  hath  no  meanis  to  reduce  the  said  compryseing  quhilk  com- 
pryseing  passing  throw  is  haldin  as  lawfull  and  myndis  thairby  to  put  all 
the  pure  creditoris  to  utter  wrack  and  ruyine  becaus  thay  are  not  abill  to 
defend  thairintil  lying  far  off  and  bot  sempill  of  thaimselffis  and  sua  for  null 
defence  and  thair  simplicitie  thinkis  thairby  to  appropriat  all  the  saidis  landis 
to  thaimselffis  contrair  all  equitie  of  conscience,  the  said  Androw  nather 
being  infeft  seissed  served  nor  retoured  into  thes  landis  the  folrsaidis  Bandis 
wes  antidaitit  to  prevent  all  inhibitiounis  that  wes  served  aganis  him. 

(Dorso)  Niniane  Neving 

Informationn  of  the  Greiffis  and  Complaintis  of  Zetland. 
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This  document,  which,  though  undated,  appears  to  be  of  the  year 
1641,  reveals  a  sufficient  tale  of  villainy.  Its  responsible  authors  are 
not  named,  but  it  is  evident  from  what  follows  that  these  were 
John  Edmonston,  late  minister  of  Yell,  James  Sinclair  of  Scalloway, 
and  others.  The  persons  accused,  viz.  Ninian  Niven,  notary,  and 
James  Mowat  of  Ollaberry,  had  the  hardihood  to  plead  innocence  and 
to  present  a  counter  petition,  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  1641,  as  follows,  viz.: — 

Proceedings  in  Parliament,  1641. 
Supplication  for  Mr  James  Mowat  of  Ollaberrie  and  Niniane  Nevin 

OP  WiNDHOUS  in   YeTLAND. 

Unto  the  Nobilitie  and  remanent  memberis  of  the  honorabill  and  supreame 
Court  of  Parliament  humblie  shewethyour  honors  Supplicants  Mr  James  Mowat 
of  Ollaberrie  and  Niniane  Nevin  of  Windhous  in  Yetland  that  quhair  I  the  said 
Mr  James  being  elected  and  nominat  laick  elder  for  the  presbiterie  and 
He  of  Yetland  for  this  present  Assemblie  conforme  to  my  commission  for  that 
effect  heirwith  produced,  I  am  come  heir  to  attend  the  said  assemblie  and  to 
represent  both  to  the  parliament  and  assemblie  the  disorders  grievances  and 
abusis  committed  be  certain  factious  persons  disaffectit  and  evill  disposed 
asweill  of  the  clergie  as  laicks  for  the  quhilkis  some  of  them  are  suspended 
be  lawfuU  sentence  of  the  Presbiterie  and  others  are  under  their  legall  tryall 
and  censure — of  quhilk  number  John  Edmestoun  lait  ministr  at  Yell  and  Mr 
John  Mitchell  lait  minister  at  Tingwall  and  arch  deane  of  Yetland  are  tua,  quha 
are  lawfullie  suspended  for  their  grosse  miscariages.  And  they  fearing  their 
just  deserved  punishment  have  combyned  and  bound  themselves  with  James 
Sinclar  of  Scalloway  Arthur  Sinclar  of  Hous  Mr  Patrik  Cheine  of  Halry^ 
Lawrence  Gifhart  feear  of  Weddersta  and  Mr  W™.  Hay  archdeane  of  Yetland 
lykewise  a  deprived  minister  who  politicklie  and  subtilie  to  pre  vein  the  just 
complaints  and  grievances  aganes  them  have  forged  a  scandallous  lybell 
fomented  with  calumnies  and  untreuthes  and  therupon  have  purchased  ane 
warrand  from  the  Committie  of  Estates  for  summonding  a  number  in 
Yetland  who  have  lawfullie  proceided  aganis  them  according  to  the  diseipline 
of  the  kirk  and  have  purchased  another  warrand  for  summonding  of  them 
before  the  Generall  Assemblie,  both  quhilkis  are  execute  to  a  certain  dyet  now 
approaching.  And  they  finding  that  I  the  said  Mr  James  Mowat  am  come 
heir  as  commissioner  for  the  Assemblie  and  am  to  remonstrate  the  saids 
grievances  and  to  ansuer  to  their  injust  persutes  alsweill  before  the  Parliament 

^  Hairy,  t.e.,  Waloy,  or  Vaila. 
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as  Assemblie,  and  I  the  said  Niniane  Nevin  am  lykwise  come  heir  to 
ansuer  for  myself  in  the  saids  persutes  we  ar  informed  that  the  said  James 
Sinclair  hath  denounced  or  intends  to  denounce  me  the  said  Mr  James  to  the 
home  and  to  debar  me  from  appeareing  ather  in  Parliament  or  Assemblie  and 
to  apprehend  my  persone  for  ane  verrie  unjust  cause  viz.  as  cation  in  a 
suspension  raised  be  certane  udallers  and  heretors  in  Yetland  aganis  quhom 
the  said  James  Sinclar  obteaned  ane  wrangous  decreit  for  the  maills  and 
dewties  of  their  awin  Udall  lands  possest  be  them  past  memorie  and  quhairof 
he  purchased  ane  pretendit  Infeftment  uuder  the  greate  Seale  over  the  heads 
of  all  kyndlie  heretours  and  Udallers  thereof  like  as  Mr  Gilbert  Mouat  sone 
to  James  Mouat  of  Ure  and  the  said  Jo'^  Edmestoun  hes  denounced  me  the 
said  Niniane  Neven  to  the  home  of  sett  purpose  to  debar  me  from  defending 
in  the  saids  causes,  and  sieing  we  are  come  heire  for  cleiring  ourselves  and  to 
represent  the  grievances  of  the  country  in  maner  forsaid  in  equitie  and  justice 
our  persons  ought  to  be  protected  dureing  our  attendance  heir  at  the  leist 
for  the  space  of  some  fewdayes  whill  our  suspension  and  relaxation  be  past  be 
the  ordiner  Lords  of  Session,  for  doing  whereof  we  have  causeit  forme  our  Bill 
upon  most  relevant  reasons  bot  seing  in  the  mesne  tyme  befoir  our  Bills  can 
be  hard  and  considered  our  parties  wha  are  our  professed  enemies  may  stry ve 
to  trouble  our  persons,  in  respect  thereof  we  ought  to  have  persona  standi  in 
judicio  to  persew  and  defend  in  the  saids  matters  otherwise  both  the  publick 
and  we  in  our  awin  particular  interesse  shall  suffer  prejudice,  heirfore  we 
humblie  beseik  your  Lordships  to  take  the  premisses  to  your  consideration 
and  to  grant  protection  to  our  persons  that  we  may  saiilie  appeare  before  the 
Parliament  and  Assemblie  respective  dureing  the  dependance  of  the  said  matter 
at  least  for  some  few  dayes  till  our  supension  pass  to  grant  us  libertie  to  stand 
in  judgement  for  our  awin  defence,  and  for  dischargeing  of  the  Commission 
intrusted  to  me  the  said  Mr  James  notwithstanding  of  the  saids  unlawfuU 
homeingis  useit  aganis  us  quhilk  we  shall  make  appeare  to  be  most  injust  and 
unwarrantable  in  the  owin  tyme,  and  withall  to  discharge  all  magistrats 
messengers  of  armes  and  others  Judges  from  onie  troubiling  arreasting  or 
apprehending  our  persons  in  the  meantynie,  and  your  lordships  ansuer 
humblie  we  attend. 

3  Augusti  1641. 

This  supplicatioune  with  another  in  the  contrair  hereof  be  James  Sinclair 
being  publiklie  red  be  the  Parliament,  they  appoint  the  pairtieshaifing  interest 
to  appeir  before  the  Committee  for  the  billis  the  morne  to  be  hard  in  this 
bussines  and  in  the  mein  tyme  grantis  protectioune  to  the  supplicantis  whill 
the  morne  at  night. — {Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  633.) 
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Ill  August  M.DCXLI. 

Supplication  Mb  Ja*.  Mowatt  for  Zetland. 

To    THE    KlNOS    MOST    EXCELLENT    MaJISTIE  AND    MOST    HON""  ESTATES   OP 

Parliament. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Mr  James  Mouat  of  Ollaberrie  for  him- 
self and  in  name  and  behalfe  of  the  remote  Inhabitants  of 
Zetland  conforme  to  Commission, 

Showbth  that  wherras  in  anno  1634  his  majistie  wes  graceouslic  well 
pleased  upon  remonstrance  of  the  grievance  of  the  said  Island  at  that  tyme  by 
the  Petitioner  to  give  order  to  the  most  hon^^«  Privie  Counsell  for  remedying 
thcirof  and  authorising  a  Commissionare  for  going  thither  for  trying 
and  rectifying  all  abuses  there  which  order  the  said  Counsell  did  approve. 
But  in  respect  of  vacation  then  instant  and  winter  approacheing  the  going 
of  the  said  Commissionar  wes  delayed  and  therafter  being  delayed  tooke 
no  effect  wherethrowe  the  said  Inhabitants  have  bein  and  are  much  grieved 
and  have  taken  occasion  in  this  happie  tyme  of  reformation  to  renue  thair  said 
remonstrance  by  the  said  petitioner. 

Therfor  it  is  humblie  craved  that  a  Committie  may  be  appointed  for  ex- 
amining the  said  grievances  and  concluding  upon  fit  remedies  to  be  applied 
therto  by  sending  a  Commissionare  or  otherwayes  as  shalbe  found  expedient. 

Nov.  16,  1641. 

James  Sinclair  of  Skalloway  and  John  Edmeston,  minister  at  Yell, 
for  themselves  and  ''in  name  and  behalf  of  the  cuntrie  of  Zetland" 
complain  that  they  are  informed  that  their  adversaries  Gilbert  Mowat 
of  Garth,  Mr  James  Mowat  his  son,  and  Ninian  Niven  of  Windhouso 
"  throw  thair  bygain  miscariago  finding  themselves  unlegall  ar  seikeing 
ane  protectioun  aganis  our  horneingis  and  Captioun  upon  a  pretext  that 
they  ar  comissioneris  to  the  parliament  but  can  show  no  laufull 
comissioun.  And  seeing  we  ar  reddie  with  our  witnessis  and  all  uthir 
probatioun : "  Wherefore  they  crave  an  immediate  hearing  of  their  case. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Estates  of  Parliament  remit  the  supplication  to 
the  Lords  of  Secret  Council  (vol.  v.  p.  713). 

The  matters  in  dispute  being  thus  referred  by  Parliament  to  the 
Privy  Council,  further  information  on  the  subject  may  be  disclosed  when 
the  records  of  the  Council  at  that  date  come  to  be  printed.     Nothing  of 
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it  further  is  heard  of  in  Parliament  until  20th  July  1644,  when,  by  a 
"Judicial  Act  of  Submission,"  James  Sinclair  of  Scalloway,  John 
Adamson,  and  Ninian  Niven  consented  to  refer  the  whole  to  the 
arbitrament  of  William,  Earl  of  Morton  (Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p. 
179).  The  result  is  not  known.  Ninian  Niven  was  probably  by  this 
time  an  old  man,  for  his  misdeeds  appear  to  have  begun  early  in  the 
century,  and  his  death  may  have  occurred  soon  after  these  proceedings. 
There  is  nothing  known  of  him  previous  to  his  coming  to  Shetland.  In 
1650  we  find  one  John  Niven  active  as  a  notary  in  Shetland.  In  a 
deed  of  1654,  in  my  possession,  this  John  is  styled  "of  Luneing" 
(Lunna  t) ;  and  his  son  Laurence  Niven  is  named.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
later  another  Ninian  Niven,  designed  "  of  Scousburgh,"  appears  upon  the 
scene.  Scousburgh,  in  the  parish  of  Dunrossness,  was  wadsetted  by 
Niven  in  1689  to  Stewart  of  Bigton,  and  it  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  heirs  of  that  family,  though  the  subject  of  con- 
tinual litigation  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  families.  In 
1783,  nearly  a  century  after  the  date  of  the  wadset,  it  was  found,  by  a 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  that  the  Bigton  family  were  not 
entitled  to  bond  fide  possession,  but  only  to  retention  as  a  security,  and 
to  account  for  the  rents.  The  title  "  of  Scousburgh  "  was  accordingly 
claimed  by  Gilbert  Niven  (son  of  the  second  Ninian),  and  by  his 
daughter  Helen,  wife  of  Robert  Mitchell,  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
and  by  other  representatives.  The  property  of  "Windhouse  in  the  island 
of  Yell  (Vind-4ss,  Icelandic,  a  blowy  ridge),  acquired  by  the  original 
Ninian  in  the  manner  described  in  the  petition  to  Parliament,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  descendants,  latterly  through  a  female  line,  until 
recently,  when  it  passed  into  other  hands. 

XIII. — The  Family  of  Scott  op  Scotshall. 

The  house  of  Scotshall,  formerly  in  the  town  or  village  of  Exnaboe,  in 
the  parish  of  Dunrossness,  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Erected  early  in 
last  century,  before  1705,  when  the  title  "of  Scotshall"  begins  to  be 
found  in  use,  the  family  who  owned  it  became  possessed  of  some  extent 
of  property,  and  occupied  a  good  position  in  the  islands. 

The  first  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been  John  Scott,  designed 
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"merchant  in  Edinburgh,"  who  in  1714  acquired  9  merks  of  land  in 
Scatness  and  13  merks  in  Goat  from  Laurence  Strang,  eldest  son  and 
udal  successor  to  Laurence  Strang,  sometime  merchant  in  Dunrossness." 
In  1711  he  purchased  4  merks  in  Berwick  from  the  same  seller ;  and  in 
1717  was  infeft  further  in  14  merks  udal  land  in  Exnaboe,  and  19 
other  merks  in  Dunrossness  and  in  Fair  Isle,  disponed  to  him  by  Wil- 
liam Sinclair  of  Goat,  "  heritable  proprietor  and  udaller." 

In  1720  Hector  Scott,  second  of  Scotshall,  disponed  to  his  wife 
Janet  Douglas,  designated  "  Lady  Scotshall,"  30  merks  land  in  Scatness 
and  46  in  Aith  in  Cunningsburgh,  with  the  dwelling-house  of  Scotshall 
for  her  liferent  use  if  she  survive  him. 

In  1777  Elizabeth  Graham,  widow  of  Robert  Scott  of  Scotshall,  had 
placed  on  the  record  disposition  in  her  favour  by  her  late  husband,  of  "  the 
manour  house  of  Scotshall,  with  one  merk  land  in  Exnaboe  surrounding 
it,  and  on  which  the  same  is  built,  also  garden,  cornyard,  and  haili 
offices  thereof  as  well  ruinous  as  in  repair;"  also  4  merks  land  in 
Berwick,  and  dwelling-house  in  Lerwick. 

Lieut.  Walter  Scott  of  Scotshall,  eldest  son  of  the  above  Bobert 
Scott  and  Elizabeth  Graham,  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  family. 
He  disponed  the  4  merks  in  Berwick  to  John  Bruce  Stewart  of 
Symbister  in  1785,  and  sold  the  house  and  offices  of  Scotshall  to  John 
Bruce  of  Sumburgh  in  1786. 

Walter  Scott  was  sheriff-substitute  of  Shetland  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  establish  his  relationship  to 
the  Scotshall  family. 

James  Scott,  merchant  in  Scalloway,  who  in  1750  married  Catherine 
Sinclair,  co-heiress  of  Scalloway,  and  acquired  that  estate  and  Houss,  as 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  the  Family  op  Sinclair  op  Aith,  appears 
to  have  been  a  son  of  the  above  Hector  Scott  of  Scotshall,  to  whom, 
according  to  researches  communicated  to  me  by  the  late  Mr  B.  B.  Stodart 
of  the  Lyon  Office,  he  was  served  heir  male  and  of  provision  general, 
but  the  dates  do  not  satisfactorily  correspond.  Mr  Stodart  also  showed 
that  John  Scott,  "  merchant  in  Edinburgh "  and  first  of  Scotshall,  was 
a  son  of  Alexander  Scott,  goldsmith,  Edinburgh,  who  again  may  have 
been  connected  with  Scott  of  Giblaston  (a  second  son  of  Scott  of  Scots- 
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tarvifc  in  Fife),  who  had  previously  settled  in  Shetland,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Melby  family. 

XIV. — Settlers  in  Shetland  from  Fife. 

The  Balfours  of  Trenaby  (of  the  Mountquhanie  family),  the  Traills  of 
Orkney,  and  the  Scots  of  Melby  in  Shetland,  all  claim  their  descent 
from  the  east  of  Fife.  The  name  of  Beatton  in  Orkney,  and  of 
Spence  both  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  others,  are  also  regarded  as 
derivatively  from  the  same  quarter,  though  no  record  of  origin  is  known. 
There  have  been  Spences  in  Shetland  from  an  early  period,  perhaps 
from  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  mortgage  of  the  islands  to  Scotland. 
The  town  of  Grail,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Fife  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  firth,  seems  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  direct  commerce  with 
Shetland,  and  the  local  records  give  indication  of  personal  intercourse 
and  of  settlement  there.  "William  Bruce,  first  of  Symbister  and  Sum- 
burgh,  seems  to  have  come  from  this  quarter.  He  certainly  retired  to  it 
in  his  latter  days,  having  married  a  second  time,  leaving  the  Shetland 
property  to  his  eldest  son  Robert,  and  the  lands  which  he  acquired  in 
the  east  of  Fife,  Nacketfield  and  in  Kingsbarns,  to  his  son  Andrew, 
founder  of  the  family  of  Bruce  of  Pittarthie,  now  extinct.  A  monu- 
ment to  William  Bruce  of  Symbister  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Crail  church- 
yard. A  mutilated  figure  in  armour,  which  has  certainly  no  connection 
with  him,  being  of  about  a  century  earlier,  has  been  set  up  in  the 
monument. 

William  Fermor,  "burgess  of  Crail,"  is  witness  to  a  seisin  of  date 
9th  June  1619,  in  William  Bruce's  favour.  One  William  Fermor, 
probably  the  same  individual,  was  active  as  a  notary  in  Shetland  in 
1602-1603,  when  he  appears  to  have  been  intruded  into  the  office  of 
Fowde  of  Dunrossness,  a  post  never  held,  except  under  force,  by  any 
one  but  a  resident  native.  The  name  Fermour,  or  Farmer,  is  still 
known  in  Fife  coast  towns,  and  its  presence  in  Shetland  in  this  instance 
is  an  illustration  of  the  intercourse  and  personal  connection  between 
Fife  and  the  islands  in  the  16  th  and  17  th  centuries. 
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Monday,  I2th  January  1891. 

Sir  HERBERT  EUSTACE  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Vice-President, 

in  the  chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
Fellows : — 

Egerton  W.  Beck,  10  Constantine  Road,  Hampstead. 

James  Beveridoe,  Head  Master,  Church  of  Scotland's  Training  College, 

Glasgow. 
Rev.  W.  Blair,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Leighton  Manse,  Dunblane. 
Alexander  Cullen,  Ai*chitect,  Motherwell. 
James  Henry  Cujininoham,  C.E.,  4  Magdala  Crescent 
William  N.  Eraser,  of  Findrack,  Aberdeenshire. 
Alexander  W.  Inolis,  Secretary,  Board  of  Manufactures,  30  Abercromby 

Place. 
Rev.  William  J.  Tillbrook,  M.A.,  3  Chalmers  Crescent 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on 
the  table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors : — 

(1)  By  the   Right   Hon.  the   Earl   op   Home,  through   Robert 
Strathbrn,  W.S.,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Urn,  Necklace  composed  of  beads  and  ornamented  plates  of  jet,  Flint 
Knife,  and  Bronze  Pin,  found  together  in  a  cist,  at  Balcalk,  Tealing,  in 
1885.  This  Urn  and  Necklace  were  found  by  the  late  Mr  John 
Sturrock,  F.S.A.  Scot,  in  a  cist  at  Balcalk,  near  Tealing,  Forfarshire, 
in  1880,  as  described  in  the  Proceedings,  vol.  xiv.  p.  260.  On  Mr 
Sturrock's  death  in  1889,  his  collection  of  antiquities,  which  it  had 
been  the  occupation  of  many  years  to  bring  together,  was  advertised 
for  sale  in  Dowell's  auction  rooms,  Edinburgh.  Among  the  articles 
prominently  described  as  forming  the  chief  attractions  of  the  collection 
were  the  Um,  Necklace,  &c.,  from  the  cist  at  Balcalk.  The  Earl  of 
Home,  proprietor  of  the  lands  from  which  these  articles  had  been 
removed  by  Mr  Sturrock,  presented  a  petition  in  the  Court  of  Session 
for  interdict  to  prevent  their  sale  as  advertised,  with  the  result  that  the 
Crown   intervened,  and   the   Treasury,  having   assumed  possession  of 
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the  objects  in  dispute,  made  compensation  to  M.r  Sturrock's  trustees, 
and  waived  its  claim  to  the  articles  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Home,  on 
condition  of  hia  presenting  them  to  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities. 
The  necklace,  which  ia  the  finest  and  most  complete  hitherto  found  in 
Scotland,  is  liere  figured  as  Mr  Sturrock  saw  reason  to  construct  the 
arrangement  of  the  beads  and  plates  from  his  observation  of  their 
relative  positions  when  found  t'n  nlu. 


Fig.  1.  Necklace  of  Jst  Brads  uid  PJatca  Tound  iu  n  cist  nt  Balcalk,  Tealing. 
VOL.  XXV,  E 
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(2)  By    G.    Cadbnhead,    Procurator-Fiscal,    Aberdeen,    through 

Norman  Macphkbson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Flagon  of  Pewter,  10^  inches  high  and  8^  inches  diameter  at  bottom. 
The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  false  bottom  soldered  inside,  and  in  the 
space  thus  enclosed  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid. 

(3)  By  W.  H.  P.  Driver,  Abbotsview,  Cults,  Aberdeenshire. 

Five  small  polished  Stone  Axes  varying  from  l^  inch  to  2^  inches  in 
length. 

Forty-four  Beads  of  Stone  and  Glass. 

Fifteen  Implements,  Cores,  and  Flakes  of  Flint,  &c,,  all  found  in 
Chota  Kagpur,  India. 

(4)  By  W.  Talbot  Ready,  65  Rathbone  Place,  London. 

Two  triangular  Arrow-heads  of  Flint,  with  barbs  and  stem,  from  the 
Netherlands. 

(6)  By  Rev.  Wiluam  Anderson,  F.C.  Manse,  Boyndie. 

Arrow-head  of  white  Flint,  1}  inch  in  length  by  IJ  inch  in 
breadth,  with  flattened  stem,  the  barbs  chisel-shaped — found  at  Warylip, 
parish  of  Boyndie,  Banffshire. 

(6)  By  George  Willison,  Island  of  Luing,  Argyleshire,  through 

Dr  Allan  Macnaughton,  Taynuilt,  F.S.A,  Scot. 

Cross-head  of  blue  Slate,  25^  inches  high  and  15  inches  in  breadth, 
imperfect  at  one  side — from  £ilean-na-Naoimh,  Garveloch  Isles,  brought 
to  Luing  as  part  of  the  ballast  of  a  boat. 

(7)  By  Hugh  W.  Young  of  Burghead,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Portion  of  a  twisted  Bronze  Tore,  supposed  to  have  been  found  with 
the  hoard  of  Gold  Tores  at  Urquhart,  Elginshire. 

(8)  By  Mrs  H.  W.  Young,  Kincorth,  Forres. 

Buckle  of  Bronze  or  Brass  from  the  same  group  of  objects  as  the 
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Bronze  MountingB  with  Celtic  Ornament  fonneriy  presented  {P)-o- 
ceedings,  vol.  zi.  p.  123)  from  Crieff. 

(9)  By  Dt  EoBBRT  Munro,  the  Author. 

The  Lake-D veilings  of  Europe.  Being  the  Rhind  Lectures  in 
Archteology  for  1888. 

(10)  By  Mrs  Bahsat,  Kildalton,  Laily  Agsociaie. 

The  Stent  Book  of  Islay.  4to,  1890.  Printed  for  private  circula- 
tion only, 

(11)  By  Thomas  R  Johnston,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Publisher. 
The  Children  of  the  Mist.     By  Lord  Archibald  Campbell. 

There  were  also  Exhibited : — 

(1)  By  GsoHOB  "W,  Constable  of  Glencraig. 

Um  of  clay,  bowl-shaped  and  highly  ornamented,  found  in  a  cist  in 
excavating  the  Harehin  Cairn,  on  the  estate  of  Glencraig,  in  Fife. 
[See  the  subsoiiuent  communication  by  Mr  Constable.] 

(2)  By  Hia  Grace  the  Duke  op  Sothbbland,  through  Rev.  J.  M, 

JoABS,  LLJD.,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A,  Scot. 
Bronxe  Anvil  (fig.  2),  found 
Dear  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cossley  in  Sutherland.  These 
anvils  of  the  Bronze  Age  are 
always  small,  this  specimen  being 
only  3J  inches  in  length.     They 

are  also  very  rare;  and  as  this  ia  ^.^^  Broo^  Anvil  found  in  Sutberland. 
the    only   one    known    to   have 

occurred  in  Scotland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  kindly 
consented  to  its  being  deposited  in  the  National  Museum.  It  has  been 
described  and  figured  in  the  Proceedings,  vol.  iv.  N.S.,  p,  23. 
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(3)  By  Hugh  W.  Young  of  Burghead,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Five  Photographs,  and  eight  Sheets  of  Plans  and  Sectional  Drawings 
of  portions  of  the  structure  of  the  Ramparts  at  Burghead  disclosed  by 
recent  excavations. 

Bone  Pin,  2^  inches  in  length,  with  ribbed  head ;  portion  of  a  Ribbed 
Bead  of  blue  Vitreous  Paste;  Link  formed  of  two  flat  strands  of 
Copper  (?),  twisted  and  shaped  like  the  figure  8  ;  portion  of  Glass  Ves- 
sel with  flattened  sides ;  strike-light  of  White  Flint ;  Whetstone,  5  J 
inches  in  length,  and  several  Implements  of  Iron,  and  a  Hardhead  or 
Three-halfpenny  Piece  of  Queen  Mary,  1558 — found  in  excavating  the 
Ramparts  at  Burghead. 

Fragment  of  a  Sculptured  Stone,  showing  on  one  side  a  man  on 
horseback  with  a  spear,  and  on  the  other  patterns  of  the  double  spiral — 
found  many  years  ago  in  the  burying-ground  at  Burghead. 

(4)  By  The  Representatives  of  the  late  George  Anderson, 

Inverness. 

Rough  unhewn  Slab  of  Sandstone,  with  the  figure  of  a  bull  incised 
on  one  face — from  Burghead. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 


I.    . 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  RELATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY  AND  THE 
ROYAL  NAVY  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  ^NEAS  J.  G.  MACKAY,  LL.D., 
Sheriff  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

[The  substance  of  this  paper  has  been  printed  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland,  vol.  xii.,  edited  by  Sherifif  Mackay.] 
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II. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  EXCAVATION  OF  HARELAW  CAIRN,  ON  THE  ESTATE 
OF  GLENCRAIG,  FIFESHIRE.  By  GEORGE  W.  CONSTABLE  of 
Glencraig. 

This  paper  contains  a  description  of  excavations  undertaken  last  August 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  composition  of  a  large  mound  or  cairn 
called  Harelaw,  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ballingry  Parish,  in 
the  county  of  Fife. 

The  mound,  which  is  430  feet  above  sea-level,  lies  about  one  mile  south- 
east from  the  base  of  Benarty  Hill,  and  forms  a  rather  prominent  feature 
in  the  flat-lying  district  surrounding  the  ancient  Castle  of  Lochore. 

For  many  years  this  cairn  at  Harelaw  has  lain  undisturbed,  and  was 
completely  overgrown  with  broom  and  whins,  leading  many  to  suppose 
that  it  was  but  one  of  the  numerous  outbursts  of  whinstone  so  common 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  June  Mr  Bums  Begg,  F.S.A.  Scot,  Kinross, 
was  spending  the  day  at  Glencraig,  with  the  view  of  examining  several 
well-defined  hill  forts  on  Clune  hill,  the  western  portion  of  Glencraig. 

Having  some  time  to  spare,  we  walked  to  Harelaw,  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  view  to  be  had  from  its  summit,  than  from  any  idea  of  antiquarian 
i-csearch.  On  reaching  the  top  Mr  Begg  proposed  that  we  should 
ascertain  the  formation  of  the  mound,  which  was  found  to  be  of  human 
construction,  formed  of  loose  stones,  gathered  and  piled  on  each  other 
'with  more  or  less  regularity.  It  was  about  225  feet  in  circumference, 
gradually  tapering  from  its  base  to  a  height  of  over  20  feet  Further 
examination  brought  to  light  the  foundation  of  a  wall  surrounding  the 
cairn,  about  12  feet  from  its  base.  Between  the  wall  and  the  cairn  were 
a  number  of  mole-heaps,  and  in  sifting  the  upthrown  soil  from  one  of 
those  I  found  a  small  piece  of  hand-made  pottery,  which  was  evidently 
a  fragment  of  a  cinerary  urn,  and  this  naturally  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  cairn  was  an  ancient  tumulus,  or  burial  mound.  Another  frag- 
ment of  pottery  of  similar  description  was  discovered  shortly  afterwards 
at  the  base  of  the  mound. 
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On  Satuidaj,  the  23rd  of  August,  a  party  of  volunteer  explorers, 
among  whom  were  Mr  Burns  Begg,  KinrosB,  the  Rev.  Mr  Dewar  of 
Lochgelly,  the  Eev.  Mr  Houston  of  Auchterderran,  and  others,  met  at 
Harelaw,  and,  assisted  by  workmen,  a  start  was  made  to  eodeavour  to 
reach  the  centre  of  the  cairn.  We  began  by  driving  a  broad  trench, 
level  from  the  base,  into  the  western  side.  After  penetrating  a  distance 
of  21  feet,  an  arched -looking  piece  of  building,  packed  with  tough  clay, 
was  noticed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  This  was  lifted,  and  immediately 
below  it  a  neatly  formed  stone  cist  was  exposed  to  view.  It  measured  2 
feet  long,  18  inches  broad,  and  15  inches  deep,  and  was  composed  of 
four  flat  and  radely  dressed  slabs  of  freestone  set  on  edge — a  freestone 
cover — the  bottom  being  roughly  paved  or  laid  with  flat  whinstonea 

The  covet  having  been  carefully  removed,  the  urn   (fig.  I )  was  seen 


Fig.  1.  Urn  found  ia  the  Harelaw  Cairn. 

standing  on  its  base  in  one  comer,  while  close  beside  it  were  the  r 

of  several  teeth,  the  enamel  of  which  was  entire.     A  few  fragments  of 

much  decayed  bones  were  the  only  other  contents. 

The  urn  b  composed  of  blue  clay  common  to  the  district.  It  measures 
5^  inches  in  height,  20}  inches  in  circumference  at  its  greatest  girth, 
tapering  to  9  inches  at  its  base,  and,  ns  you  will  oljserve,  is  highly 
ornamented  with   zigzags    and  notches.     It  closely    resembles    in  size, 
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shape,  and  pattern  one  found  in  Cist  No.  4,  Barnhill,  and  recorded  in 
the  Proceedings  of  13th  Juno  1887  in  an  article  by  Mr  Hutcheson,  F.S.A. 
Scot.^  Broughty-Ferry.  As  it  was  late  in  the  day  before  this  cist  and  urn 
were  discovered,  nothing  more  was  done ;  but  it  was  arranged  that  the 
same  party  should  meet  the  following  Saturday,  and  continue  the  trench, 
and,  if  possible,  reach  the  centre  of  the  cairn.  The  cist  was  left  in  its 
natural  position,  and  the  cover  laid  on,  so  that  any  one  interested  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it;  but  the  following  day  the  spot  was 
visited  by  crowds  of  people,  chiefly  miners,  some  of  whom,  either  from 
thoughtlessness  or  malice,  drew  out  the  freestone  slabs,  smashed  them 
to  pieces,  and  excavated  the  spot  where  the  cist  lay  to  a  depth  of  3  or 
4  feet,  but,  so  far  as  known,  they  got  nothing  for  their  trouble. 

On  Saturday  the  1 3th  August  the  excavators  n^et  as  previously  arranged, 
Mr  Hutcheson,  F.S.A.,  Broughty-Ferry,  being  one  of  the  party.  This 
time  work  was  commenced  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  tumulus, 
and  two  carts  being  employed  to  drive  away  the  stones,  much  greater  pro- 
gress was  made  than  on  the  previous  day.  When  nearing  the  centre  from 
the  west  side,  the  stones  disappeared,  and  light,  sandy  soil  took  their 
place,  as  if  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  stones  had  been  removed,  and 
the  hole  filled  up  with  soil  from  the  surrounding  fields.  This  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  case,  as  an  old  residenter  remembers,  when  a  boy,  of  a 
field  close  by  having  been  drained  with  stones  carted  from  Harelaw 
Cairn. 

When  both  sides  of  the  excavation  met  in  the  centre,  the  end  of  a 
cist  (No.  2)  was  laid  bare,  lying  east  and  west 

The  two  sides  were  single  slabs  of  freestone,  3  feet  7  inches  long  by 
1  foot  4  inches  deep,  the  ends  being  slabs  of  the  same  material  2  feet 
broad,  while  the  bottom  was  paved  with  flat  whinstones. 

The  whole  structure  was  carefully  daubed  at  every  joint  and  crevice 
with  tough  yellow  clay,  and  showed  more  care  in  its  construction  than 
the  one  discovered  the  previous  week.  On  the  covers  being  removed, 
the  cist  was  found  to  be  nearly  one  third  full  of  finely  powdered  earth 
and  sand,  evidently  washed  down  from  the  surface  through  the  loose 
stones.  The  contents  were  carefully  examined  by  Mr  Hutcheson,  with 
the  following  result : — 
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In  the  right  side  or  south  corner  \rere  found  the  outer  shells  of  six 
human  teeth,  the  crowns  being  very  little  worn.  Midway  down,  on  the 
left  or  north  side,  lay  a  quantity  of  much  decayed  bones,  the  largest 
pieces  being  from  1  to  li^  inch  long,  while  between  these  and  the 
teeth  an  unmistakable  strip  of  metal  was  seen,  but  so  oxidized  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  it  had 
originally  been. 

The  body  had  been  interred  in  the  usual  contracted  posture,  and  it 
seems  probable  from  the  position  this  cist  occupied  that  it  may  have 
contained  the  remains  of  some  person  of  importance.  There  was  no  urn 
in  this  cist. 

No  further  excavations  have  been  attempted.  Next  spring,  however, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cairn,  as  I  anticipate  there 
may  be  earlier  interments  than  those  discovered,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
space  between  the  outside  wall  and  the  cairn,  where  I  found  the  frag- 
ment of  an  urn  in  a  mole-heap,  may  yield  something  of  interest.  The 
trench  we  dug  is  at  least  8  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  cairn,  at  the 
point  where  cist  No.  2  was  found.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that,  although  the  trench  was  driven  level,  the  original  surface  seems  to 
have  sloped  downwards  towards  the  centre. 
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HI. 

NOTICE  OF  SOME  CURIOUSLY  CONSTRUCTED  WOODEN  OBJECTS 
FOUND  IN  PEAT  BOGS  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OP  EUROPE,  SUPPOSED 
TO  HAVE  BEEN  OTTER  AND  BEAVEE  TRAPS.  By  ROBERT 
IIUNKO,  M.A.,  M,D..  Sbckbtauy. 

My  ntteiition  was  first  directed  in  tlie  Bitnimer  o£  1888  to  tlie  very 
remarkable  and  puzsling  objecta  which  I  am  now  about  to  descHbe.  In 
laying  the  facts  before  you,  I  find  it  preferable  to  deviate  from  the 
chronological  order  of  their  discovery,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  been  the  better  method,  and  to  follow  that  by  which  the 
details  of  the  respective  objects  came  to  my  knowledge.  One  reason  for 
the  selection  of  this  method  is  that  this  is  the  first  time  all  the  objects 
in  question  have  been  correlated  and  shown  to  be  individual  members 
of  one  specific  group,  whatever  their  purpose  may  have  been.  Also,  the 
order  of  my  narrative  closely  coincides  with  the  steps  of  the  generalising 
process  which  led  to  this  deduction,  and  consequently  it  forms  a  special 
feature  of  my  communication. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Laibach,  the  capital  of  Cnmiola,  there  is  an  exten- 
sive peat  moor,  known  to  have  been  formerly  a  lake,  in  which,  in  modern 
times,  the  remains  of  several  pile-dwellings  iiave  Iwen  discovered  and 
investigated.     Among  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  relic?,  chiefly  of 


Fig.  1.  WocJen  Machine  from  Laibach,  32  inches  loug. 

the  Stone  and  early  Bronze  Ages,  disinterred  from  these  habitations,  were 
two  wooden  objects,  the  meaning  or  purpose  of  which  for  several  years 
completely  baffled  the  late  Dr  Karl  Deachmann,  Curator  of  the  Landes- 
muaeum  there,  and  other  experienced  arch  geologists  who  had  seen  them. 
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A  drawing  of  the  most  perfectly  preserved  of  these  objects  is  here  given 
(fig.  1),  from  which  you  will  readily  understand  its  main  structural 
featuies.  It  consists  of  a  flat  solid  piece  of  oak,  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  boat^  and  measuring  32  ;nches  long,  12  broad  in  its  widest  part,  and  4 
thick.  It  is  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  rectangular  opening  9  inches 
in  length  and  5  in  breadth,  into  which  are  fitted  two  movable  valves, 
each  revolving  on  its  posterior  margin  as  an  axis  lying  in  a  groove,  and 
having  a  projecting  pivot  at  each  end  which  fit  into  corresponding  cavities 
in  the  framework.  These  valves  are  freely  movable  when  pushed 
upwards,  but  this  motion  is  arrested,  just  a  little  short  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, by  the  slanting  shape  of  their  posterior  margins,  so  that,  when 
left  to  themselves,  they  always  fall  inwards — never  backwards — and  so 
close  the  aperture.  In  this  condition — t.a,  closed — the  valves  are  at 
rest,  and  are  prevented  from  falling  downwards  by  about  an  inch  of 
chamfering  at  each  end  of  the  aperture.  The  two  terminal  and  symme- 
trical spaces  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  machine  are  each 
occupied  by  two  elongated  hollows,  which,  commencing  near  the  mai^in 
of  the  central  opening,  gradually  become  deeper,  till  they  end  abruptly 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  extremities.  The  medial  septum,  towards  its 
distal  end,  and  the  lateral  maiginB  formed  by  these  hollows,  are  perforated 
transversely  with  round  holes  in  line,  so  that  a  stick  could  be  passed 
from  side  to  side,  leaving,  of  course,  the  portions  crossing  the  hollows 
free.  Along  with  the  oak  framework  were  found  a  few  bits  of  round 
sticks,  which  Herr  Schulz,  Dr  Deschmann's  assistant,  who  was  present 
at  the  discovery,  believed  to  be  the  decayed  remains  of  some  kind  of 
mechanism  for  working  the  machine.  The  other  analogous  object  was 
in  a  fragmentary  condition  ;  but,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  what 
remained,  it  was  both  in  structure  and  dimensions  identical  with  the 
former. 

As  these  singular  objects  were  found  not  exactly  on,  but  at  a  little 
distance  from,  the  site  of  a  lake  dwelling,  they  were  not  at  first  included 
in  the  general  collection  of  lake-dwelling  remains — though,  being  found 
in  the  same  archsBological  stratum,  there  was  no  valid  reason  for  their 
exclusion — and  so  they  lay  in  the  museum  for  several  years  as  objects  of 
a  8ui  generis  character.     It  was  not  till  some  German  anthropologists 
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happened  to  visit  the  museum,  and  recognised  their  similarity  to  a  aeries 
of  objects  found  in  North  Germany,  that  any  theory  as  to  their  function 
was  formulated. 

The  first  of  the  analogous  objects  thus  referred  to  was  figured  and 
described  by  Dr  Ilildebrandt,  of  Tribaees,  Neuvorpommern,  in  the 
Zeiteehri/t  fiir  Etknologie  for  1873  iVerhand.,  voL  v.  p.  119).  A  mere 
glance  at  the  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  2)  shows  how  closely  it  resembles 
the  Laibach  machines  both  as  regards  form  and  structure.  It  has  n 
central  aperture  closed  by  two  valves,  two  elongated  hollows,  and  a 
lateral  perforation  at  each  end.  Its  dimensions  are  stated  to  be  29J 
inches  long  and  6  inches  broad  at  the  extremities.  It  differs  from  the 
one  figured  from  Laibach  in  not  having  any  semi-lunar  cuts  in  the  free 
edges  of  the  valves,  which,  aa  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing  (fig.  1 ),  are 
BO  arranged  in  the  latter  that  they  form,  when  the  valves  are  brought 
together,  two  oval  perforations.     It  had  been  found  in  a  peat-bog  at  a 


Fig.  2.  Wooden  Machine  Trom  North  Germ&ny.     Length,  29}  iuches. 

depth  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  Dr  Hausmonn  for 
the  Archsological  Museum  at  Greifswald.  As  to  its  use,  it  was 
conjectured  to  be  part  of  an  apparatus  for  catching  or  retaining  fish 
{Fufhbehdltnias)  by  means  of  a  net  attached  through  the  lateral  holes. 

In  the  following  year,  Professor  F.  Merkel,  of  Rostock,  in  reply  to  Dr 
Hildebrandt's  communication,  figured  and  described  in  the  same  journal 
(vol.  vi.  p.  180)  another  object  of  the  same  kind  which  had  lately  been 
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foiind,  at  a  depth  of  6  or  7  feet,  in  the  Moor  of  Samow,  near  Gnoieti, 
and  was  then  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Rostock.  Its  dimensions  are 
stated  to  be  3  feet  in  length,  1 1  inches  in  greatest  breadth,  and  3  J  to  5 
inches  in  tbickneae — the  thickest  portions  being  near  the  extremities. 
The  resemblance  of  this  one  to  the  Laibach  machine  is  still  more  striking 
than  that  of  Tribsees,  from  which  it  differs  only  by  having  three  semi- 
lunar cuts,  instead  of  two,  in  the  valvular  edges  (fig.  3). 


Fig.  3.  Wooden  Macliine,  3  fuet  long,  from  N'ortli  Geroiaiiy. 

Associated  and  apparently  conuceted  with  this  luai^hine  were  abont 
half  a  dozen  bits  of  round  sticks  some  Ij  inch  thick,  a  small  portion  of 
wrought  wood,  and  a  shovel-shaped  piece  of  horn  said  to  be  that  of  the 
Elk  (Oercu«  aices).  According  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Boldt,  its  discoverer, 
it  was  a  trap  for  catching  otters. 

A  few  years  later  Mr  Friedel  announced  {Ibid.,  vol.ix.  p.  162)  that  a  third 
example  of  the  so-called  otter-tmps  had  Just  been  sent  to  the  Markisches 
Museum.  It  had  been  disinterred  from  a  peat-moor  at  Fried richebruch 
near  Flatow,  in  the  province  of  West  Prussia.  This  object  is  not  figured 
nor  described  beyond  the  statement  that  it  strongly  resembled  those 
already  noticed  from  Tribsees  and  Kostock.  M^ot  von  Heister,  a  aporte- 
niau,  is  reported  to  have  pronounced  it  also  an  otter-trap.  He  considered 
that  elastic  rods  extended  from  the  end  hollows  to  the  valves,  on  which 
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they  were  made  to  press  hard,  especially  when  the  latter  were  open.  In 
setting  the  trap,  the  valves  were  kept  asunder  by  a  bit  of  stick,  to  which 
the  bait  was  attached,  and  on  its  removal — a  contingency  which  would 
occur  if  an  otter  grabbed  at  the  bait — the  valves  would  immediately 
close  by  the  pressure  of  the  elastic  rods,  and  so  the  animal  became 
trapped.  Although  Mr  Friedel  does  not  specify  the  depth  at  which  this 
supposed  trap  had  been  buried,  I  am  enabled  to  supply  this  information 
from  a  small  publication  which  has  just  come  to  hand  from  Danzig 
{Festgabe  fur  die  TJieilnekmer  des  II L  Deutsehen  Fischereitagea  zu 
Damig^  1890).  In  this  brochure  there  is  an  article  on  prehistoric 
fishing,  by  Dr  Gonwentz,  Curator  of  the  Danzig  Museum,  and  among  the 
fishing  gear  therein  described  he  includes  this  otter-trap.  According  to 
him,  the  trap  had  been  disinterred  from  a  depth  of  7  feet  10  inches. 
Dr  Conwentz  also  suggests  a  modus  operandi  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Major  von  Heister,  and  adds  that  when  the  otter  inserted  its  head 
into  the  space  left  free  by  the  open  valves,  they — i.e.,  the  valves — closed 
over  its  neck,  and  so  the  animal  became  ultimately  either  drowned  or 
strangled. 

Profiting  by  the  published  descriptions  of  tlie  analogous  objects  thus 
brought  under  his  notice,  Dr  Deschmann  at  once  considered  how  the 
trap  theory  would  apply  to  those  in  his  possession.  Looking  at  the  vast 
amount  of  osseous  remains  collected  from  the  debris  of  the  lake- 
dwellings — a  characteristic  feature  of  which  was  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  those  of  wild  animals — he  ascertained  that  while  the  bones  of 
the  beaver  were  unusually  numerous,  representing  at  least  140  indi- 
viduals, there  were  actually  none  of  the  otter.  Consequently,  Dr 
Deschmann  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hitherto  unexplained 
machines  from  Laibach  Moor  were  the  very  traps  with  which  the  lake- 
dwellers  hunted  and  captured  so  many  beavers,  which,  it  was  evident,  had 
formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  dietary  of  this  prehistoric  colony. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  information  I  received  from  the 
authorities  of  the  Landes  Museum  at  Laibach  when  I  last  visited  that 
most  excellently  conducted  institution.  By  this  time  the  Biherfalle  had 
been  assigned  to  a  prominent  position  among  the  rarer  objects  from  the 
lake-dwellings,  and  the  whole  story  seemed  to  me  so  curious  and  inter- 
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eating  that  I  thought  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  my  Bbind  Lectures,  which 
wnre  delivered  in  the  following  October  (1888). 

So  the  matter  etood  till  January  1 890,  when  my  attention  was  re-directed 
to  the  matter  in  the  following  manner:  Just  while  the  proofs  of  my  work 
ou  TIk  Lake  Dwellings  of  Ewope,  containing  my  report  of  the  so-called 
otter  and  beaver  traps,  were  lying  before  me,  I  received  from  Dr  Luigi 
Meschinelli,  of  the  Geological  Museum  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Naples,  a  copy  of  an  article  by  him  entitled  "Studio  sugli  Avanti 
Freietorici  della  Valle  di  Fontega,"  The  objects  described  in  this 
memoir  were  found  in  the  course  of  excavating  peat  in  a  amajl  valley 
opening  into  Lake  Fimon,  the  site  of  a  well-known  lake-ilwelling  in  the 
vicinity  of  Yicenza.  Among  a  qtiontity  of  the  industrial  remains  of 
man,  consisting  of  fragments  of  pottery,  various  implements  of  stone  and 
flint,  a  bronze  celt  and  a  Roman  coin  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  were  three  curious-looking  and  novel  objects  of  wood  shaped 
like  a  canoe  in  miniature.  One  of  these  objects — the  beat  preserved 
though  not  the  largest — was  carefully  described  and  ligured  (Rg.  4).     On 


Fig.  4.  Wooden  Machine  from  Fontega,  28  inches  long,  nith  detached  valves, 
and  some  worked  sticks  fonad  along  with  it. 
examining   the    memoir    bo   opportunely  brought    under  my  notice,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  had  here  to  deal  with  thrco  more  of  the  so-called 
traps  which  I  have  already  described  as  having  been  found  in  Laibach 
Moor  and  various  places  in  North  Germany.     The  example  here  figured 
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was  constructed  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  oak,  measuring  28  inches  in 
lengthy  6 1  in  breadth,  and  2f  in  thickness.  The  opening  in  the  centre 
was  fitted  with  two  valves  (here  represented  detached),  and  measured 
6^  by  3 1  inches,  this  being  the  actual  size  of  the  aperture  when  the 
valves  were  in  position  and  open.  On  the  ofif  side  of  the  drawing  there 
is  seen  a  deep  groove,  in  which  the  corresponding  valve  revolved ;  also 
at  each  end  of  the  aperture  the  transverse  chamfers,  which  supported  the 
valves  when  closed,  and  prevented  them  from  falling  through.  On  the 
under  surface  of  the  machine  the  sides  of  the  central  aperture  are  de- 
scribed as  not  being  cut  perpendicularly,  but  slanting  outwards  so  as  to 
assume  a  considerably  larger  size,  viz.,  11  inches  by  5|.  In  addition  to 
the  elongated  hollows  and  the  transverse  holes  near  their  distal  ends 
there  are  four  other  small  perforations  noticed — one  opposite  each  of  the 
valvular  pivots,  into  which  pins  were  inserted,  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  displacement  of  the  valves.  In  one  of  the  elon- 
gated hollows  and  in  a  line  with  the  transverse  hole  there  was  found  a 
small  semi-lunar  piece  of  wood  containing  a  perforation  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  framework.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  along'  the  free 
edges  of  the  valves,  which  did  not  come  into  actual  contact,  there  w%re 
some  holes,  three  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other,  into  which  small 
wooden  projections  appear  to  have  been  inserted,  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
lattice-work  when  the  valves  were  closed.  Associated  with  this  machine, 
as  seen  in  the  illustration,  were  several  worked  portions  of  sticks 
supposed  to  have  been  the  debris  of  some  kind  of  mechanism. 

The  other  two  found  at  Fontega  were,  according  to  Dr  Meschinelli, 
precisely  similar,  so  that  in  all  essential  particulars  they  agree  with  those 
previously  described. 

In  attempting  to  assign  any  utilitarian  purpose  to  these  novel  objects 
found  at  Fontega,  Dr  Meschinelli  (who  was  then  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  similar  objects  elsewhere)  was  evidently  much  puzzled,  but 
ultimately  suggested,  though  somewhat  hesitatingly,  that  they  were 
models  of  prehistoric  boats. 

After  the  careful  perusal  of  this  paper  I  wrote  the  author  a  long 
letter  describing  what  I  had  heard  and  seen  of  analogous  objects  in  other 
localities  in  Europe — in  fact,  I  detached  from  my  proofs  the  portion 
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bearing  on  the  subject,  and  enclosed  it,  along  with  a  drawing  of  the 
Laibach  heaver  trap,  in  my  letter.  The  rcsalt  of  this  was  the  appearance 
of  a  second  memoir  by  Dr  Meschinelli  {Su  cUcuni  strumenti  di  legno 
provenienti  da  varie  ahitazinni  lacustri  di  Europa),  in  which  he  repro- 
duces all  the  facts  and  illustrations  of  these  perplexing  machines  so 
far  as  then  known.  He  then  criticises  and  rejects  all  the  previous 
theories-  and  explanations  suggested  as  to  their  function,  as  inapplicable 
at  least  to  those  from  Fontega,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
latter  were  traps  at  all  they  were  used  for  catching  water-fowl,  which,  in 
prehistoric  times,  he  considered,  would  have  been  very  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Fimon.  This  opinion  he  partly  based  on  the  diflference 
of  structure  in  the  valves  of  the  Fontega  machines,  which,  as  I  have 
already  described,  had  at  their  free  margins  a  kind  of  lattice-work  or 
grating  (una  specie  di  gi*aticcio). 

But  Dr  Meschinelli's  valuable  contributions  do  not  by  any  means 
exhaust  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  subject.  Shortly  after  the 
receipt  of  his  first  memoir  I  happened  to  be  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
volume  of  the  Ulster  Journal  of  ArcJiceologyy  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
some  references,  when  I  came  across  a  plate  illustrating  a  curious-looking 
object  described  as  "  an  antique  wooden  implement,''  and  said  to  have 
been  extracted  from  a  bog  in  the  townland  of  Coolnaman,  parish  of 
Aghadowey,  County  Derry,  Ireland.  Fortunately  the  editor  of  the 
journal,  to  whom  the  object  had  been  forwarded,  recognised  its  archaw)- 
logical  value,  and  published  a  careful  description  of  it,  together  with 
three  illustrations  showing  its  appearance  in  different  positions,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following  extract : — 

"  It  was  discovered  embedded  in  a  solid  bank  of  turf,  at  a  depth  of  4  feet 
from  the  surface,  the  bog  extending  to  a  great  depth  underneath.  No 
other  article  was  found  near  it.  It  is  entirely  of  wood,  and  measures  as 
follows : — Extreme  length,  3  feet  5  inches ;  breadth  across  the  centre,  7^ 
inches ;  depth,  2^  inches ;  lid,  14  inches  long  and  3^  inches  broad ;  under 
hole,  12{  inches  long  and  3^  inches  broad.  The  upper  edges  have  evidently 
been  higher  on  all  sides,  when  perfect — probably  on  a  level  with  the  lid  or 
small  door,  or  even  extending  still  higher — so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  trough. 
The  lid  is  now  somewhat  narrower  than  the  opening  which  it  is  intended 
to  close,  but,  no  doubt,  was  made  to  fit  accurately  when  in  use.  It  moves 
up  and  down  on  a  hinge  formed  by  tw^o  projections  which  lie  in  corresponding 
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hollows,  and  seems  to  have  been  opened  nnd  shut  bj  means  of  a  handle 
inserted  into  a  bole  in  its  centre.  These  hinges  have,  no  doubt,  been  kept 
in  their  place  by  some  part  of  the  vood  above  them  which  is  now  lost  From 
each  end  of  the  lid,  and  on  a  level  with  its  upper  surface,  there  runs  a  hollow 
groove,  sloping  regiilarlj  downwards  to  the  end  of  the  implement,  and 
terminating  in  a  hole  which  perforates  the  bottom,  seemingly  for  the  dis- 
char(;e  of  a  liquid.  Towards  each  end  are  two  lateral  holes  placed  opposite 
to  each  other,  one  in  each  lip  of  the  groove,  apparently  to  receive  a  rope 
passed  through  them  to  serve  as  a  handle  (or  removing  the  article  from  place 
lo  place.  The  under  side  of  the  implement  is  flat,  having  in  iu  centre  uii 
oblong  hole  (the  bottom  opening  of  the  cavity  covered  by  the  lid),  which 
has  all  itn  four  edges  sloped   or  bevelled Coolnaman,  which  gives 


Fig.  S, — Antique  Wooden  Implemeut  from  Ireland,  showing  upper  and 
under  BurtflCpa.  I.englli,  S  feet  6  inches. 
name  to  the  townlaiid,  is  a  considerable  hilt,  entirely  cultivated,  but  sur- 
rounded at  its  base  by  a  bog  of  unknoivn  depth,  which  evidently  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  lake.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  implement 
was  discovered,  the  turf  has  become  quite  solidified,  and  forms  a  dense  black 
mass  up  to  the  surface"  (UliiUr  Jaanuil  of  Arch.,  vol.  vii.  p.  16S). 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  from  a  glance  at  fig.  5,  which  shows  both 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  this  object,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
same  category  as  its  continental  analogues,  and  differs  from  them 
only  in  having  one  valve  and  a  single  terminal  hollow  at  each  end 
instead  of  two.  In  addition  to  the  lateral  holes,  which  are  common 
to  all,   there   ia  in   the  former  ft  small   perforation   passing  from  the 
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deepest  part  of  the  terminal  hollows  to  the  under  aide  of  the  machine. 
Mark,  also,  that  the  outward  bevelling  surrounding  the  central  aperture 
on  the  under  surface  is  a  feature  common  to  it  and  the  Fontega 
examples. 

Neither  the  editor,  nor  any  of  the  parties  who  had  examined  the 
** antique  implement"  from  Coolnaman  at  that  time,  had  ever  seen 
anything  of  the  kind  before.  One  thought  it  was  a  fish-trap  intended 
to  be  placed  in  a  stream;  another  that  it  was  a  kind  of  pump;  a 
third  that  it  was  a  machine  for  making  peats;  and  a  fourth  that  it 
was  a  cheese  press  {Ihid,y  p.  289). 

Such  was  the  state  of  my  acquaintance  with  these  researches  at 
the  time  the  final  proofs  of  my  work  on  TJie  Lake  Dwellings  qf  Europe 
left  my  hands,  and  so  I  took  the  opportunity  of  supplementing  my 
original  remarks  with  the  additional  facts  above  recorded.  A  few 
days  after  its  publication  I  happened  to  be  in  London,  when  I  met 
Mr  Romily  Allen,  who  informed  me  that,  while  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  my  book,  he  became  much  interested  in  the  curious  machines 
which  I  had  figured  as  otter  and  beaver  traps,  because  they  brought 
to  his  recollection  that  a  somewhat  similar  object  had  been  found 
in  Wales,  of  which  hitherto  no  rational  explanation  had  been  offered. 
On  learning  that  it  had  been  figured  and  described  in  the  Archoologia 
Cambrensis,  I  went  straight  to  the  British  Museum  Library,  where 
I  hunted  up  the  volume  containing  the  details  of  the  discovery,  and 
soon  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  indeed  another  example  of  the 
same  mysterious  class  of  objects.  Its  identity  with  the  "antique 
wooden  implement"  from  Coolnaman  had  already  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr  E.  L.  Barnwell,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  show  its 
relationship  to  those  on  the  continent. 

From   Mr   Barnwell's  *  description   of    the   object   in   question,   the 

following   extracts    will   sufficiently  explain   the   circumstances  which 

brought  it  to  light : — 

"  It  was  discovered  in  August  last,  on  a  mountain,  and  was  secured  by 
Mr  J.  M.  Davies,  the  hospitable  entertainer  of  the  members  of  the  excursion 
on  August  20,  1878.  It  had,  however,  been  dug  up,  about  three  years  before, 
on  the  farm  of  Nant-y-rast,  in  the  parish  of  Caio,  by  the  tenant  digging 
for  peat,  who  threw  it  aside  on  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  bog,  where 
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Mr  Dariea  found  it.  That  gentleraan  ha*  made  inqujrien  of  carpenten  and 
others  in  the  district  aa  t«  its  natare ;  but  all  that  be  aeems  to  have  elicited 
was  that  it  waa  a  musical  iustnuuent  of  some  kind  or  other.  It  is  curious 
that  Proressor  We!>twoud,  when  lie  saw  it  in  tlm  local  miistura,  wliither  it 
had  been  Eubseiiuently  transferred,  at  once  prouounced  it  a  musical  instrument, 
although  he  had  not  heard  at  thut  time  what  local  tradition  had  called  it. 
Otber  su^ieetions  were  that  it  was  part  of  a  yoke  or  a  breast  plough  "  {Arch. 
Cami.,  vol.  z.,  4th  ser,  p.  4). 

About  six  montha  later  the  same  writer  recurs  to  "the  suppoeed 
musical  instrument,"  and  thus  introduces  a  second  notice  of  it ; — 


Fi|;.  6. — Wooden  ImiiUment  from  Waks,  sboniiig  upper  surface  siid 
section  through  AB.  Length,  SO  inches. 
"After  the  notice  of  this  curious  article  had  been  printed  in  a  former 
number,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  similar  one  had  been  described  in  vol. 
vii.  of  the  UUttr  Joumai.  This  discovery  makes  more  than  doubtful  the 
conclusion  that  the  article  was  in  any  way  connected  with  music"  {Ibid., 
p.  188). 

Mr.  Barnwell  then  goes  on  to  show  that  it  was  a  machine  for 
making  peat-bricks — a  purpose  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  already  euggeated  as  the  probable  function  of  the  Irish  example; 
hut  into  the  details  and  arguments  by  which  this  opinion  waa  sup- 
ported, I  need  not  hero  enter.' 

'  This  object  is  still  prescrred  in  the  Library  of  St  David's  College,  Lampeter, 
where,  quite  recently,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspectiuK  it.  It  is  mide  of  a  solid 
piece  of  oak,  with  the  foUawinK  diiuensions,  viz. ,  2  feet  6  inches  long,  7  inches  wide 
■t  the  middle,  tapering  to  1  at  each  extremity,  and  2}  inches  thick.     The  centt^ 
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Reverting  now  for  a  moment  to  the  chronological  order  of  these 
various  discoveries — ^a  point,  however,  which  is  of  little  consequence,  as 
they  were  quite  independent  of  each  other — we  see  that  Ireland  takes 
the  lead  as  early  as  1859.  Kext  comes  the  German  group,  three  in 
number,  which  became  known  through  the  Proceedings  of  the  German 
Anthropologicdl  Society  for  1873,  1874,  and  1877.  The  excavations 
which  revealed  the  two  Laibach  ones  were  conducted  intermittently 
from  1875  to  1877 — ^a  period  which  almost  coincides  with  that  during 
which  the  so-called  Welsh  harp  lay  weathering  on  the  moor  of  Frood- 
vale,  after  the  peat-cutter  had  tossed  it  aside  as  useless  rubbish,  till 
rescued  by  Mr  Davies  in  1878.  Dr  Meschinelli's  first  description  of 
the  three  examples  from  Fontega  was  published  in  1889,  and  in  March 
of  the  following  year  the  same  author  discussed  their  relation  to 
analogous  remains  in  Europe  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Acoflemy 
of  Sciences  of  Naples.  In  The  Lake-Dwellings  of  Europe^  the  field 
of  these  researches  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  Ireland,  and 
to  this  extension  I  now  add  Wales.  We  have  thus  to  deal  with  no 
less  than  ten  wooden  implements  or  machines,  all  made  of  oak,  and  so 
ingeniously  constructed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  intended 
for  some  specific  purpose.  What  this  purpose  was  is  a  problem  which 
is  still  subjvdice,  and  on  which  you  have  now  an  opportunity  of  trying 
your  skill,  as  the  solutions  that  have  been  hitherto  proffered  disclose  a 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion. 

Looking  at  these  objects  as  a  whole,  we  see  that  they  can  be  readily 
arranged  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  have  one  or  two  valves,  and 

aperture  ia  11  inches  long  and  3^  inches  wide,  and  along  its  margin  at  each  end  there 
is  a  chamfer  an  inch  broad,  and  of  the  same  depth  a»the  lateral  groove  in  which  the 
valve  rotated.  The  total  length  of  this  groove  is  14^  inches,  hence  the  valvular 
hinge  must  have  had  a  considerable  projection  at  each  end  of  its  axis.  The  trans- 
verse perforations  near  the  extremity  of  the  machine,  as  shown  in  fig.  6,  measure  |  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  valve  appears  to  have  been  lost,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  formerly  existed,  and  Mr  Barnwell  gives  a  second  illustration  showing  the 
restored  valve  and  the  pins  for  keeping  it  in  position.  The  under  margin  of  tbe 
central  opening  is  bevelled  in  the  same  way  as  the  Irish  and  Fontega  examples.  This 
implement  does  not,  however,  like  the  Irish  one,  contain  an  upright  perforation  in 
each  of  the  terminal  hollows,  but  in  this  negative  aspect  it  agrees  with  all  the  con- 
tinental types. 
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it  is  remarkable,  or  at  least  suggestive,  that  the  geographical  area  of  the 
former  is  confined  to  the  British  Isles.  I  do  not  think,  however,  the 
differential  character  of  this  classification  is  of  much  consequence.  The 
apparent  complexity  of  the  bivalvular  machines  is  simply  due  to  a 
reduplication  of  the  structural  elements  of  the  imivalvular  ones.  Each 
valve  is  characterised  by  a  series  of  appurtenances  so  ingeniously 
arranged  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  their  combination,  whether 
in  the  simple  or  compound  form,  was  the  product  of  one  original  or 
central  invention.  Some  of  the  minor,  and  apparently  non-essential, 
details  would  also  seem  to  strengthen  this  opinion,  as,  for  example,  the 
outward  bevelling  on  the  under  margin  of  the  central  aperture,  which  is 
common  to  those  from  Italy,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  The  examples  from 
the  two  former  countries  also  agree  in  having  transverse  pins  to  keep 
the  valves  in  position.  The  technical  skill  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  both  classes  is,  however,  precisely  the  same,  though  it  may  be  that  the 
bivalvular  was  a  later  and  more  effective  instrument — a  sort  of  advanced 
evolutionary  stage  of  the  other  and  simpler  form. 

To  find  so  many  of  these  unique  machines  in  such  widely  separated 
districts  as  Ireland,  Wales,  Xorth  Germany,  Laibach,  and  Italy,  must  be 
a  matter  of  interest  to  archaeologists ;  and  no  one  can  positively  assert 
that  a  correct  explanation  of  their  function  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
numerous  suggestions  hitherto  offered  on  this  point.  I  may  direct 
attention  to  one  fact  which  may  help  the  solution  of  this  problem,  viz., 
that  the  examples  in  Italy,  Laibach,  and  Ireland,  were  all  found  in  peat- 
bogs that  are  described  as  having  been  formerly  lakes.  Perhaps  this  is 
true  as  regards  the  others,  but  the  point  is  not  referred  to  in  the  short 
notices  of  them  which  have  been  published.  If  these  machines  were 
really  used  as  traps,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  me  the  most  probable, 
they  could  only  be  made  to  operate  in  water  where  the  animal  could 
insert  its  head  from  below,  and  among  amphibious  animals  the  oiter  and 
heaver  are  the  only  ones  to  which  all  the  conditions  involved  in  the 
trap-theory  would  apply.  Professor  Flower,  F.E.S.,  who  presided  at  the 
sectional  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  held  at  Leeds,  where  I  shortly  discussed  this  subject,  pointed 
out  that  they  could  not  be  traps  for  both  the  otter  and  beaver  as  a 
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dififerent  bait  would  be  required.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  force 
in  this  objection,  as  the  change  of  bait  would  be  a  simple  matter.  Nor 
is  there,  in  my  opinion,  any  difficulty  about  the  variation  of  size  of  the 
aperture,  as  the  head  of  either  animal  could  be  inserted  into  them  all. 
The  association  of  the  Laibach  machines  with  the  remains  of  the  fauna 
of  the  lake-dwellings,  in  which  the  beaver  was  so  largely  represented, 
is  confirmative,  or  at  least  strongly  suggestive,  of  the  correctness  of  Dr 
Deschmann's  opinion  that  they  were  beaver-traps.  Although  this 
animal  is  now  all  but  extinct  in  Europe,  there  is  undoubted  evidence 
that,  in  prehistoric  times,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  inhabitant  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Its  bones  are  among  the  osseous  remains  collected 
by  Mr  Boynton  in  the  recently  investigated  lake-dwellings  in  Holdemess ; 
and  indeed  there  is  historical  evidence  to  prove  that  the  animal  was 
living  in  Wales  and  Scotland  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.^ 
I  am  not  aware  that  its  remains  have  ever  been  found  in  Ireland ;  nor 
are  they  included  among  the  osseous  debris  collected  now  or  previously 
in  Lake  Fimon.  So  far,  therefore,  there  is  no  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  machines  found  in  these  localities  were  beaver-traps.  That, 
however,  the  beaver  frequented  the  Po  Valley,  we  have  positive 
evidence  in  the  discovery  of  its  bones  in  several  localities,  as,  for 
example,  the  terremare  of  Castelluccio  and  Cogozzo.^  They  have  also 
been  frequently  met  with  among  the  remains  of  the  lake-dwellings  of 
Switzerland  and  North  Germany.^ 

After  the  foregoing  notice  was  in  print  I  received  a  communication 
from  the  Rev.  Canon  Grainger,  D.D.,  Broughshane,  Ireland,  in  which  he 
announced  that  there  was  in  his  collection  an  object  very  similar  to 
the  so-called  otter  and  beaver  traps,  and  invited  me  to  come  and  inspect 
it.  This  I  did  on  the  1st  May,  and  it  is  through  his  extreme  kindness 
and  courtesy  on  that  occasion  that  I  am  now  enabled  to  supplement  my 
previous  remarks  by  a  short  description  of  the  object  in  question.  From 
a  glance  at  the  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  7)  it  will  be  at  once  seen  how 
strikingly  it  agrees  in  all  the  essential  features  of  structure  with  the 

^  Oiraldus  Cambrensis  Itiner,  ICambricCf  cap.  Ill, 
•  Lake  DiccUhigs  of  Europe^  pp.  182  and  274. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  686. 
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two  examples  already  found  within  the  British  Isles  (figs,  5  and  6). 
This  example,  like  all  others  of  its  kind  hitherto  known,  is  made  of 
oak,  and  bears  evidence  of  having  been  constructed  with  special  regard 
to  strength  and  solidity.  It  is  2  feet  7  inches  long,  8  inches  wide  in 
the  middle,  tapering  to  4  at  both  ends,  and  3  inches  thick.  The 
central  aperture  has  a  clear  opening  of  11^  inchea  long  by  4  inches 
wide,  and  at  each  end  there  is  a  rectangular  cut  about  an  inch  in  breadth 
and  of  the  same  depth  as  the  groove  in  which  the  valvular  hinge 
rotated  On  its  under  side  the  aperture  is  slightly  bevelled  outwards, 
similar  to  the  "antique  wooden  implement"  from  Coolnamfln  (fig.  5). 
The  transverse  bare,  which,  as  seen  in  the  sketch,  cross  the  terminal 
hollows  are  still  in  titu,  and  underneath  one  of  them  there  lay  a  broken 
portion  of  a  prepared  stick,  which  also  appealed  to  be  in  its  natural 


Fig.  7.  'Wooden  Machine  from  IreUnd. 

position,  and  to  have  been  made  to  move  when  in  use  backwards  and 
forwards — an  inference  which  I  base  on  the  fact  that  the  under  side 
of  the  bar  is  worn  nearly  half  through.  As  this  was  the  case  also  with 
the  other  transverse  bar  at  the  opposite  end,  a  further  deduction,  viz.,  that 
the  fiagmentaiy  stick  was  part  of  an  elastic  bow  which  extended  from 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  hollows,  passing  over  the  valve  but  beneath  the 
tmnsverse  bare,  became  inevitnble.  As  a  consequence  of  this  simple 
mechanism  the  forcible  opening  of  the  valve  would  bend  the  bow 
upwards  and  backwards,  and  so  cause  its  ends  to  slip  nearer  the  centre, 
thus  accounting  for  the  friction  marks  on  the  under  side  of  the  bars. 
Moreover,  as  tbe  downward  pressure  of  the  valve  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  bow,  it  would  follow  that  if  the 
counteracting  force  which  retained  the  valve  open  (probably  a  bit  of 
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stick  to  which  the  bait  would  be  attached)  were  suddenly  removed,  the 
latter  would  close  with  a  bang,  and  so  jam  the  intercepted  neck  of  the 
animal  against  the  edge  of  the  aperture. 

On  closer  inspection  of  this  trap  I  noticed  seveml  other  points  of 
minor  detail  which  might  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  this  was  its  real 
modu8  operandi.  Thus  the  position  of  the  friction  marks  on  the  under 
side  of  the  transverse  bars  is  not  actually  in  the  medial  line,  but  a  little 
nearer  the  hinge  side  of  the  valve,  while  both  the  corresponding  margins 
of  the  terminal  hollows  curve  considerably  outwards  and  show  a  slight 
groove,  also  with  friction  marks,  into  which  the  edge  of  the  bow 
appeared  to  fit  exactly.  The  body  of  the  bow,  as  shown  by  its  section, 
was  of  an  oval  shape  with  a  greater  flattening  on  its  under  side,  and, 
judging  from  the  fragment  still  extant,  it  tapered  slightly  towards  the 
ends,  and  each  extremity  formed  a  smooth  blunt  point.  The  diameter 
of  the  transverse  bars  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  underneath 
each  of  them  there  is  a  clear  space  of  1 J  inch  in  depth.  I  may  also 
observe  that  there  is  a  free  interval  between  the  bars  and  the  terminal 
ends  of  the  hollows — a  fact  which  is  equally  applicable  to  them  all — 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  to-and-fro  action  of  the  bow  necessitated  by  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  valve. 

Unfortunately,  the  previous  history  of  this  trap,  so  far  as  known, 
throws  no  additional  light  on  the  problem  of  its  use  nor  on  the  time 
when  it  was  made.  It  was  procured  some  five  years  ago  by  Dr 
Grainger  from  a  local  pedlar,  who  thought  it  was  an  otter  for  fishing. 
According  to  his  statement,  it  had  been  found  on  a  neighbouring  farm, 
but  neither  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  nor  how  he  came  in 
possession  of  it  have  transpired.  It  is  curious  how  the  word  "  otter"  was 
associated  with  it,  as  it  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  well-known 
implement  of  this  name  formerly  used  by  anglers  in  loch  fishing.  Is 
it  possible  or  probable  that  the  pedlar  received  the  machine  as  a  real 
otter-trap,  which  became  transformed  in  his  mind,  by  a  mere  process  of 
association  of  ideas,  into  the  better  known  angler's  otter  7 

In  the  above  notice  of  these  curious  implements,  now  numbering  eleven, 
I  have  restricted  my  remarks  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  main  facts  in 
regard  to  their  discovery  and  structure,  as  disclosed  by  archsBological 
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research.  But  the  field  of  inquiry  might  with  advantage  be  considerably 
enlarged,  and  I  would  solicit  information  from  at  least  two  other 
sources,  which  are  sufficiently  defined  in  the  following  questions — (1) 
Have  we  any  historical  or  traditional  evidence  that  out  prehistoric 
forefathers  were  in  the  habit  of  using  traps  to  catch  such  animals  as  the 
otter  and  beaver  1  (2)  Have  sportsmen  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject] — 
by  what  means  are  these  animals  hunted  by  modem  trappers  ? 


IV. 

SCOTTISH     SACRAMENT     HOUSES.      By    ARCHIBALD    MACPHERSON, 

F.S.A.  Scot. 

Among  the  appointments  of  a  church  fitted  for  the  Roman  ritual 
none  exceed  in  importance  the  provision  required  to  be  made  for  the 
housing  of  the  **Eucharistic  Reserve,"  by  which,  in  the  words  of  a  re- 
cognised authority  on  the  Rubrics,  is  meant  *'  the  consecrated  hosts 
which  are  kept  for  the  communion  of  the  sick  and  the  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament."  ^ 

The  practice  with  regard  to  this  has  varied  considerably  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  a  decree 
making  reservation  in  a  tabernacle  fixed  on  the  altar  the  only  ap- 
proved mode;  and  one  of  the  ancient  forms  of  tabernacle  is  the 
wall  recess  or  aumbry.  A  number  of  examples,  more  or  less  entire, 
existing  in  some  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Scotland  form  the  subject 
of  this  communication.  They  are  known  commonly  by  the  name  of 
**  Sacrament  Houses." 

This  name  may  have  been  handed  down,  or  it  may  have  been  taken 
from  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  aumbries  (Deskford)  in  which  the 
words  occur.  From  that  inscription  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  aumbry 
in  question  was  called  a  "Sacrament  House"  by  those  who. erected  it, 
and  equally  clear,  even  without  the  elaborate  symbolical  and  other 
sculptures  and  appropriate  scriptural  texts  which  adorn  it  and  illustrate 

'  Mgr.  X.  Barbier  de  Moutault,  TraiU  pratiqrte,  etc^  Paris   1885. 
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its  meaning,  that  it  was  one  of  the  forms,  if  not  the  only  one,  given  to 
the  tahemacle  in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  the  examples  ahout  to  be  described  two  belong  to  the  preceding 
century,  and  in  form  and  detail  naturally  show  some  difference  in  style 
compared  with  tiioee  of  a  later  time,  but  both  are,  as  unmistakeably, 
Sacrament  Houses. 

The  illustrations,  reduced  from  drawings  made  to  scale  onvthe  spot, 
require  to  be  supplemented  with  some  description' of  defails  which  they 
do  not  clearly  show.  The  chief  features  of  each  example  and  its 
principal  dimensions  will  also  be  briefly  mentioned.  A  few  notes 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  aumbries  or  of  the  churches  which  con- 
tain them  and  some  remarks  of  a  more  general  character  have  been 
added. 

St  Andreios. — At  St  Andrews,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Salvator, 
founded  in  1458  by  that  Bishop  Kennedy  who  is  said  to  have  provided 
it  so  munificently  with  every  requisite  *^  baith  inside  and  out,"  is  our 
first  example  (fig.  1),  no  doubt  the  work  of  the  same  pious  benefactor. 

The  position  given  to  this  aumbry  accords  with  the  ancient  rubrics, 
which  prescribe  a  place  "  on  the  gospel  side  and  near  the  altar ; "  but  in 
placing  it  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  leave  room  for  the  Bishop's 
tomb,  for,  instead  of  being  fairly  in  the  side  wall,  it  has  been  inserted 
across  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  that  wall  with  the  inclined 
wall  of  the  apse.  Even  there  it  has  suffered  by  the  erection  of  the 
tomb,  for  one  of  the  clustered  piers  of  the  latter  encroaches  so  as  to 
have  necessitated  the  cutting  of  the  capping  of  the  aumbry. 

The  corbel  course  under  the  sill  bears  a  sculptured  representation  of 
angels  supporting  a  pyx  of  octagonal  form,  on  the  centre  panel  of  which 
a  '*  host "  is  indicated.  The  place  occupied  by  this  sculpture  and  the 
pose  of  the  figures,  with  the  sacred  vessel  between  them,  remind  one 
at  once  of  the  Italian  wall-tabernacles  of  the  same  period,  which  the 
good  Bishop  no  doubt  saw  and  admired  during  one  or  other  of  his 
journeys  to  Bome.^     The  cover  of  the  pyx  is  pyramidal  in  outline,  and 

^  A  tabernacle  in  the  form  of  a  wall  aumbry  in  the  church  of  Santa  Francesca 
Romana,  the  work  of  Mino  da  Fiesole  (1431-84),  and  another  in  the  church  of  the 
Santi  Apostoli  at  Florence  by  Luca  della  Robbia  (1400-80),  show  angels  supporting  a 


^l 


Fig.  1.  Saoramont  Houm  in  the  Collegigte  Cliureh  ot  St  Salvator,  St  Audrewg. 


y 
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is  finished  with  a  small  cross.  On  the  plinth  above  one  looks  in  vain 
for  the  inscription  which  it  seems  to  have  been  fashioned  to  receive. 

The  niche  or  cavity,  quadrangular  in  plan  and  section  (fig.  2),  measures 
16  inches  wide  by  26  inches  high,  and  is  15  inches  in  depth.  It  had 
been  secured  by  a  door,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  wrenched  off, 
for  the  jamb  which  held  the  crooks  has  in  recent  times  been  plastered 
up  with  cement. 

If  the  regulations  of  the  Scottish  bishops  of  the  time  with  regard  to 


Fig.  2.  Plan  of  St  Salvator's. 

such  matters  could  be  discovered,^  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be 
found  to  insist  on  all  due  reverence  being  observed  in  the  custody  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  to  prescribe  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  their 

chalice  with  the  host  issuing  from  it ;  in  the  latter  case  the  figures  api)ear  on  a  frieze 
under  the  door  of  the  niche.  The  insciiption,  on  a  small  plinth  surmounting  the 
frieze,  is,  "  Ego  sum  pauis  vivus  qui  de  celo  desceudi.** 

^  Among  some  ordinances  of  the  earlier  Scottish  Councils  given  in  SUUtUa  Ecclesioc 
Scoiicance  are  the  following  (vol.  ii.  p.  83):  **De  Sacramento  Eucharistie"  (59), 
*'....  quod  Eucharistie  in  munda  pixide  conserve tur  nee  ultra  septem  dies  con- 
servetur  hostie  consecrate,'*  etc.  Again,  on  page  57,  "de  Custodia  Eucharistie  et 
visitatione  infirmorum  "  (117),  "  Benovetur  hostia  infirmis  dauda  singulis  Dominicis 
diebus  et  ponatur  in  loco  fionesto  et  secure,^*  No  more  precise  directions  seem  to  be 
discoverable  at  present. 
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clergy  to  ensure  decency  and  security ;  and  probably  also,  as  in  other 
countries  where  such  regulations  have  been  preserved,  the  penalties 
attaching  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  cleric  would  oe  seen 
to  be  sufficiently  severe.  The  door,  therefore,  of  the  aumbry  may  be 
safely  assumed  to  have  been  solid,  and  secured  by  lock  and  key,  and  the 
interior  lined  with  wood  and  draped  with  silk.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
of  such  perishable  materials  no  trace  now  exists. 

The  circular  moulded  shafts  with  carved  capitals  flanking  the  com- 
position, and  having  the  cap  mouldings  and  the  plinths  of  base 
octagonal  on  plan,  the  slender  gabletted  pinnacles,  and  long  drawn  out 
finials  decorated  with  minute  crockets  which  rise  above  the  circular 
form  of  the  arch,  the  cusping  of  the  inner  splayed  order,  relieved  by 
sinking  the  lintel,  the  crocketted  hood-mould  carried  up  and  termina- 
ting in  a  bold  finial  at  the  level  of  an  embattled  upper  course,  are  all 
features  which  belong  to  the  Scottish  Gothic  of  the  period. 

The  design  might  have  been  considered  complete  with  these,  but 
there  is  added  above  a  heavy  capping,  moulded  and  slightly  hollowed 
and  projecting,  and  with  its  simple  horizontal  line  making  a  vigorous 
contrast  with  the  vertical  lines  of  the  slender  spirelets  beneath.  On  this 
there  remain  sculptured  two  shields  of  Gothic  form.  The  first,  on  the 
dexter  side,  bears  the  lion  rampant,  with  a  double  tressure  flowered 
and  counter  flowered  with  14  fleur  de  lis.  This  shield  is  surmounted 
by  a  crown  somewhat  broken.  That  on  the  sinister  side  bears  the  arms 
of  Bishop  Kennedy  :  the  shield,  double  tressured  as  before,  has  a  chevron 
between  three  cross  crosslets  fitchy,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  mitre.  These 
are  placed  towards  the  ends  of  the  capping ;  the  space  in  the  centre  has 
borne  some  other  device  which  has  been  defaced.  One  may  make  a 
guess  at  its  character  from  what  has  escaped  the  spoiler's  hands  on  some 
of  the  other  Scottish  aumbries. 

JEaster  Fowlis, — At  some  distance  from  St  Andrews,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  but  still  within  the  diocese,  is  the 
church  of  St  Mernan  at  Fowlis  Easter  in  Forfarshire,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Sir  Andrew  Gray  of  Fowlis.  The  date  of  its  foundation  as  a 
Collegiate  Church  is  given  as  1446. 

The  aumbry  which  it  contains  (fig.  3)  was  perhaps  the  gift  of  the 
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founder,  but  neither  orma  nor  initials  have  been  put  on  it  to  make  that 
certain. 

It  is  placed  in  the  east  gable  of  the  church,  towards  the  north  end  of 


Fij;.  3.  Kowlia  Easter. 
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the  wall,  a  position  not  uncommonly,  though  more  rarely,  assigned  to 
the  sacramental  aumbry. 

While  resembling  the  previous  example  in  having  a  sill  designed  to 
receive  an  inscription,  and  in  being  finished  at  top  with  a  somewhat 
heavy  capping,  and  in  architectural  style  generally,  it  has  its  own 
charmingly  quaint  peculiarities  of  design. 

The  flanking  buttresses  have  panels  sunk  in  the  face,  enriched  with 
patene  at  intervals,  and  are  finished  with  crocketted  gablets  and  pinnacles. 
On  their  bases  small  heads,  of  which  the  meaning  (if  they  had  any) 
cannot  be  easily  guessed,  are  sculptured. 

Above  the  flat  ogee  arch  with  its  crocketted  hood-mould  which  forms 
the  doorhead  are  some  remarkable  sculptures.  In  the  centre  the  bust 
of  our  Lord  appears,  the  head  having  a  nimbus,  on  the  circumference 
of  which  an  enrichment  of  beads  or  jewels  is  carved.  Unfortunately, 
large  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  disc  have  scaled  ofi*,  otherwise  the 
three  rays  by  which  the  medisval  artist  distinguished  the  nimbus  of  a 
divine  person  might  have  been  seen. 

The  right  hand  is  extended  in  the  act  of  blessing,  the  fingers  being 
held  as  in  the  Latin  rite.  In  the  left  hand  is  a  globe,  surmounted  by  a 
small  cross  fleurie. 

On  the  dexter  side  is  an  angel  holding  the  cross,  and  on  the  other  a 
second  angel  holds  the  pillar  of  the  scourging.  Both  are  nimbed  and 
habited  in  albs,  but  without  wings. 

The  cornice  has  its  hollow  enriched  with  scroll  leafage  of  the  same 
character  as  that  in  the  jamb  mould  of  St  Salvator's.  Above  this  the 
capping,  here  without  mouldings,  bears  on  its  slightly  concave  face  a 
quaint  sculpture  of  the  Annunciation,  carved  like  the  other  sculptures  in 
low  relief. 

The  angels'  "  ave,"  signified  by  the  outspread  scroll,  and  the  pot  of 
lilies  placed  between  the  figures,  may  be  seen  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
in  many  such  representations.  It  is  in  the  representation  of  another 
familiar  accessory — ^the  book  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah — so  often 
placed  on  a  desk  in  front  of  the  Virgin,  that  the  naivete  of  the 
Scottish  artist  declares  itself.  The  space  at  command  being  insufficient 
to  permit  of  the  book  appearing  on  as  large  a  scale  as  its  significance 
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demands,  in  any  customary  position,  the  sculptor,  with  medisBval  boldness, 
carves  it  displayed  open  and  laid  on  a  cushion  behind  the  figure  of  the 
Vitgin,  whose  love  of  contemplation  is  symbolised  by  it. 

The  niche  (fig.  4),  which  measures  15^  inches  in  width  at  the  door 
opening,  by  28  inches  in  height,  has  a  depth  of  15  inches.     The  height 


*  *  - ' 1 .  - 1 


Fig.  4.  Fowlis  Easter. 

of  the  sill  above  the  ancient  floor  level  could  not  have  been  more  than 
3^  feet 

Airlie, — In  the  parish  kirk  of  Airlie  in  Forfarshire,  besides  the 
curious  figure  built  into  the  west  gable,  and  which  is  ^  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  either  from  the  ancient  church  of  St  Medan  of  Airlie,  demo- 
lished in  1783,  or  the  chapel  of  Baikie  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist, 
which  disa]<peared  much  earlier,  there  is  preserved,  in  a  wall  under 
the  stair  leaiing  to  the  gallery  at  the  east  end,  an  aumbry  (fig.  5),  which, 
like  the  statue,  is  a  relic  of  one  or  other  of  these  vanished  buildings. 

It  is  of  small  size,  ruder  in  design  and  workmanship,  and  considerably 
later  in  date  than  the  previous  examples. 

The  capping  with  which  the  latter  are  crowned  is  here  wanting,  or 
it  has  been  omitted  in  the  resetting  of  the  aumbry  in  its  present 
position.  In  the  kirkyard  a  carved  stone,  used  as  a  coping  to  the  wall 
of  a  burial  vault,  might  well  be  the  missing  feature.  As  in  the  case 
of   both  St  Salvator's  and   Fowlis,  the  (supposed)  capping  does  not 

*  Memmnah  of  Angus  aiid  Meams,  Jen'isc. 
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correspond  in  length  with  the  breadth  of  the  structure.  The  carvings 
upon  it  are,  however,  similar  in  subject,  as  well  as  in  character,  to  those 
upon  the  epondrel  epaces  of  the  aumbry,  and,  like  them,  rudely  executed. 
The  latter  represent  on  the  dexter  side  the  cross  and  crown  of 
thorns,  and  on  the  other  side  the  five  wounds  of  the  Passion,  signified 
by  the  hands  and  feet  with  the  heart  in  the  centre,  all  pierced.     The 


W      Ksr 


Fig.  5.  Airlie. 

carvings  on  the  capping  show 'some  of  the  instruments  of  the  Passion— 
the  pillar,  the  scourge,  the  pincers,  the  seamless  garment,  as  well  as  the 
cross  and  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  five  wounds,  as  we  find  them  on  the 
aumbry  itself. 

In  general  form  the  aumbry  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  others 
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already  mentioned.  The  sill  projects,  it  is  splayed  on  the  upper  surface 
and  hollowed  beneath,  and  small  moulded  corbels  interrupting  the 
hollow  at  each  end  ostensibly  carry  the  rude  buttresses  and  pinnacles 
which  flank  the  niche.  There  has  been  a  door,  as  the  holes  for  the 
hinges  and  fastenings  show.  The  moulding  of  jamb  is  very  simple — 
the  chief  member  a  half  bead  carved  as  a  cable. 

The  niche  is  about  10}  inches  wide,  and  rather  less  than  6  inches 
deep;  the  height  to  the  crown  of  the  ogee  arch  is  15 J  inches.  The 
material  is  a  red  sandstone,  found  in  the  locality. 

A  very  interesting  feature  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  It  is  an  inverted 
shield  carved  in  slight  relief  on  the  back  of  the  aumbry,  and  bearing 
three  crescents,  with  some  initials  not  easily  made  out.  Jervise  says 
the  initials  are  W.  F:,  and  the  shield  that  of  a  member  of  the  family  of 
the  Fentons  of  Baikie,  once  flourishing  in  the  district. 

The  inversion  of  tl^e  shield,  however,  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  yet  received.  Jervise  ,^oq»  no  more  than  mention  it.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  whole  of  th%. aumbry  above  the  sill  is  hewn  out  of 
one  stone.  This  proves  \'t^t  the  shield  does  not  owe  its  curious 
position  to  chance.  Thai  it  'should  have  been  placed  within  the  little 
chamber  is  in  itself  surprising,  U(itil  one  remembers  that  sufficient  space 
for  it  could  not  be  had  on'  tl^-  outside.  The  fact  of  its  inversion  is 
more  difficult  to  explain. 

Writers  on  Heraldry  tell  us  that  the  bearer  of  arms  found  guilty  of 
high  treason  was  bound,  by  the  laws  of  their  science,  to  wear  his  arms 
reversed  or  inverted,  as  a  mark  of  the  disgrace  attaching  to  his  crime.^ 
This  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  done  by  the  order  of  the  judges  of 
such  a  culprit,  and  perforce,  scarcely  by  his  own  act.  That  the 
meaning  attached  to  inversion  was,  at  any  rate,  understood  in  the  six- 
teenth century  in  Scotland  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  related  in 
Birrelta  Diurnal  of  OccurenU  touching  the  behaviour  of  the  populace 
of  Edinburgh  when  Johnston,  Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  incurred 

^  Another  example  of  inverted  arms  occurs  beneath  the  oavea  of  the  church  tower 
of  Eilbimie,  and  a  sketch  of  the  panel  containing  the  shield  is  given  (without 
explanation)  in  the  Archaeological  and  Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  Counties 
qf  Ayr  and  Wigton,  vol.  ii.,  1880.  The  armorial  bearings  there  are  those  of 
Crawford  impaled  with  Barclay. 
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their  displeasure.  It  is  chronicled  on  the  27th  May  1598,  "the  Laird 
of  Johnstoun  his  pictor  hung  at  the  crosse  ....  with  his  held  down- 
wart  and  declarit  ane  manswonie  man.'' 

The  offence  which  merited  a  somewhat  similar  mark  of  disgrace  for. 
the  donor  of  the  Airlie  aumbry  may  have  had  some  connection  with  an 
incident  referred  to  in  Jervise's  account  of  the  Fentons  of  Baikie,  where 
it  is  told  that  the  only  son  of  a  co-heiress  and  daughter  of  Walter 
Fenton  of  Baikie,  by  her  marriage  with  David  Lyndsay,  younger  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  was  one  of  a  party  "  charged  with  committing 
an  outrage  upon  twa  monks  belonging  to  the  •Abbey  of  Cupar,  and  for 
hurting  of  the  privilege  and  fredome  of  halikirk." 

This  happened  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  sacrilege  complained  of  by  the  monks  of  Cupar 
(who  were  patrons  of  the  kirk  of  St  John  of  Baikie)  was  thus  done 
penance  forl^  ^.,      . 

Kinkdh — The  ruins  of  the  chiyp^^(rt  Sthkell,  near  Inverurie  in 
Aberdeenshire,  contain  a  remarkabl^oexample  ^  *the  Sacrament  House 
(fig.  6).  It  is  in  the  north  wall  of  the  im3cilf  Vithin  a  few  feet  of  the 
east  end,  and  placed  at  such  a  h^i^t^s^Qjiid  have  been  conveniently 
reached  from  the  ancient  floor  level.' ^    '-'-^  ' 

Here  the  idea  of  emblematic  repr^^^Q^a^^  has  been  given  a  peculiar 
development.  The  whole  structure  is  made  to  assume  in  outline  the 
form  of  the  Greek  crosa 

The  sill,  projecting,  and  enriched  on  the  under  side  with  carved 
foliage,  having  in  the  centre  a  shield  with  the  lion  rampant  of  Scotland, 
bears  on  the  plinth  and  dni  1524,  and  in  the  centre,  memorare,  with 
A.  G.  following  on  the  other  side.  The  date  enables  us  to  identify  the 
initials  as  those  of  Alexander  Galloway,  mentioned  in  records  as  late  as 
1543,  and  who  was  Rector  of  the  church  for  many  years.  Besides 
taking  a  prominent  place  as  a  churchman,  he  had  some  reputation  as  an 
architect,  among  his  works  being  a  bridge  over  the  Dee.* 

^  Such  offenders  were  liable  to  excommunication  and  to  be  denounced  from  the 
altar — see  StcU.  EccL  Scot.  (122),  **  Denunciatio  quater  in  anno  in  ecclesiis  Aenda." 

'  "Alexander  Galloway,  Canon  of  King's  College  and  Prebendary  of  Kinkell,  drew 
up  in  1549  an  Inventory  of  Jewels  of  the  Cathedral.  Orer  against  the  title- 
page,  on  a  leaf  by  itself,  is,  azure  a  lyon  erect,  argent  crowned  or  ;  round  about  the 
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His  predecessor  (probably)  Master  James  Ogilvie,  who  died  in  Paris 
in  1518,  is  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  erection  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Cullen  as  one  for  whose  soul's  benefit  that  pious  work  had  been  done. 

The  panelled  buttress  features,  with  their  rudely  crocketted  pinnacles, 
the  moulded  jambs,  the  embattled  cornice,  debased  as  these  features  are, 
proclaim  the  lineal  descent  of  this  aumbry  from  that  in  St  Salvator's. 
The  inscriptions,  and  especially  the  sculpture  on  the  lintel,  mark  the  spread 
of  the  devotion  formally  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  monstrance,  or  remon- 
strance, as  it  is  variously  called — the  vessel  used  for  the  exposition 
of  the  host — supported  by  adoring  angels,  is  here  adopted  for  the  first 
time,  among  the  examples  we  are  considering,  as  an  appropriate  decoration 
for  the  Scottish  Sacrament  House.  The  sculpture  is  badly  defaced  and 
worn. 

The  panelled  compartments,  forming  the  side  arms  of  the  cross,  bear 
on  the  ribands  or  scrolls,  and  allowing  for  contractions,  the  legend,  hig 

EST  SERVATVH  CORPVB  DE  VIROINE  NATVM. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  respectively  of  the  second  scroll  the 
initials  A.  G.  are  repeated,  placed  on  the  reverse  or  upturned  face  of  the 
riband.  Vestiges  of  initials  are  apparent  in  similar  positions  on  the 
other  scrolL  Jervise  ^  gives  these  initials  as  A.  A.,  and  if,  as  is  probable, 
they  were  such,  they  may  be  accepted  as  those  of  Alexander  Anderson, 
who  was  Vicar  of  Kinkell  in  the  time  of  Sir  Alexander  Galloway. 

The  panel  above,  forming  the  upper  arm  of  the  cross,  has  also  contained 
a  sculpture,  now  defaced.  The  niche,  rectangular  in  plan  as  in  elevation, 
measures  in  width  16  inches.  It  is  21^  inches  high  and  10^  inches 
deep,  including  the  jamb  moulding.  The  back  of  the  niche  has,  however, 
been  built  up,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  depth  was  originally  as  stated. 

The  church,  belonging  to  the  ancient  deanery  of  the  Garioch,  and  having 
for  its  tutelar  St  Michael  Archangel,  was  an  important  one  in  its  day, 
there  having  been  attached  to  it  the  patronage  of  six  other  churches  in 

shield  is  Mr  A.  G.,  and  beneath  it  is  the  motto  memobabe,  the  same  being  the 
coat  worn  by  Fergus,  Lord  of  Galloway,  under  King  Malcolm  III."    See  Spalding 
Club  Collections. 
^  Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions. 
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the  neighbourhood.  The  incumbent  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Old 
Aberdeen  Cathedral  in  1420  or  1424.* 

Friendly  relations  between  the  church  and  the  cathedral  continue,  and 
the  gift  of  certain  lands  in  1543  to  the  Chaplain  of  the  cathedral  by 
the  Alexander  Galloway  already  mentioned  is  recorded.  Alexander 
Anderson,  sub-principal  of  King's  College,  being  a  witness  to  this  deed, 
is  designated  Vicar  of  Kinkell. 

From  the  inventory  of  ornaments  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  King's 
College  drawn  up  by  the  Rector  in  1542,  it  appears  there  was  an  altar 
of  the  venerable  sacrament  there  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  built  by  the 
Rector  of  Kinkell,  and  a  place  on  the  altar  for  the  sacrament  of 
pyramidal  form  given  by  him.  There  is  also  mention  of  silk  vestments 
for  the  same. 

The  church  was  unroofed  in  1771,  and  much  of  the  building  has  now 
disappeared.  The  extreme  dimensions  are  given  as  80  by  24.  It  is  a 
pity  that,  after  having  been  preserved  in  defiance  of  positive  orders  for 
their  destruction  while  the  building  was  in  use  as  a  parish  kirk,  that 
some  care  is  not  now  being  taken  to  protect  this  most  interesting 
aumbry  and  the  other  sculpture,  built  into  the  same  wall. 

Kintore. — ^At  Kintore,  a  few  miles  from  Kinkell,  and  a  better  known 
place  now,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Sacrament  House  (fig.  7)  fixed  in 
the  wall  of  the  staircase  of  the  parish  kirk  (which  was  built  in  1819).^ 
It  was  placed  there  only  within  the  last  few  years,  having  been  removed 
from  a  more  exposed  situation  in  one  of  the  outside  walls  of  the 
church. 

"What  we  now  see  is  only  the  upper  part  of  the  Sacrament  House 
from  the  lintel  of  the  niche  upwards,  and  the  only  dimension  of  the 
latter  that  can  be  given  is  its  width,  which  is  16  inches. 

On  the  lintel  in  raised  letters  is  the  word  jesvs,  and  a  second  word, 
the  letters  of  which  are  much  wasted,  appears  to  have  been  maria. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ancient  church  was  dedicated  under  the 
invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Above  this  there  is  a  panel,  which  no  doubt  formerly  contained  some 

*  Reffistruni  Episcopaius  AberdoncnsiSj  vol.  ii.  p.  253. 
'  Statistical  Account, 
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sculpture,  now  entirely  removed.  It  measures  13f  inches  wide  by  21f 
inches  high,  and  is  framed  in  a  massive  moulding  having  Gothic  patene 
placed  at  intervals. 

The  upper  part  exhibits  a  spirited  sculpture  in  low  relief  of  angels  in 
reverential  attitudes  sustaining  the  monstrance. 

The  angels  wear  stoles  gracefully  arranged,  and  the  sculpture  generally 
is  better  than  on  any  of  the  other  examples  enriched  with  this  subject. 
The  monstrance' is  Gothic  in  design,  and  represented  as  if  octagonal  in 
plan  with  buttresses  and  pinnacles  at  each  angle,  and  between  these 
there  is  tracery  of  flamboyant  character,  interrupted  in  the  centre  com- 
partment to  show  the  host,  now  badly  defaced. 

The  foot  of  the  vessel  is  represented  as  jewelled ;  the  quasi-domical 
form  of  the  roof  or  cover  of  the  monstrance  is  another  indication  of  the 
later  date  of  this  example.  The  crucifix  appears  above  the  monstrance, 
the  figure  unfortunately  being  much  defaced.  The  whole  is  framed 
within  a  heavy  moulding  assuming  the  form  of  a  baluster  in  the  por- 
tions repeated,  reminding  one  of  Italian  work,  and  marking  the  advance 
of  the  Kenaissance  in  Scotland.^ 

The  accompanying  half-plan  (fig.  8)  is  taken  through  one  side  of  the 

middle  stage.  The  material  used  is  sand- 
stone, and  the  extreme  dimensions  of 
what  is  left  of  the  Sacrament  House  are 
7  feet  1^  inch  high  by  3  feet  3  inches 
Fig.  8.  Kintore.  wide. 

Twriff, — The  erection  of  a  belfry  or  clock  chamber  at  the  east  end  of 
the  old  church  of  Turriff  sometime  in  the  seventeenth  century  caused  the 
building  of  a  wall  across  the  sanctuary,  and  this  wall  conceals  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sacrament  House.  Only  one  jamb  is  left  visible.  It  is  in 
the  north  wall,  a  few  feet  removed  from  the  original  east  end.  The 
material  is  sandstone.  The  character  of  the  work  shows  it  to  be 
slightly  earlier  in  date  than  Kinkell,  but  there  cannot  have  been  many 

^  An  anmbry  in  Sta  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Rome,  has  pilasters  at  sides  of  a  baloster 
form  such  as  at  Kintore.  The  work  is  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  anmbry  now  bears 
the  words  "  Olea  sancta,"  and  has  been  removed  from  its  original  position  in  the 
church  when  its  destination  was  changed. 
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years  between  them.     The  initials  A.  L.,  tied  together  in  a  preciselj' 
similar  way  to  those  on  the  Einkell  example,  point  to  Alexander  Lyon, 
an  ecclesiastic,  and  a  son  of  the  fourth 
lord  of  "Glammis,"  who,  it  is  recorded, 
buUt  the  choir  of  this  church.     He  died 
in  1541.1 

The  scroll,  filling  what  remains  in  sight 
of  the  sill,  has  also  borne  lettering,  which 
evidently  has  been  chipped  off.  The  re- 
moval of  the  wall  which  blocks  up  the 
remainder  might  enable  us  to  see  some 
remnants  at  least  of  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions which  were  borne  by  lintel  as  well 
as  sill,  and  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of 
the  aumbry  other  than  the  height,  which 
is  23^  inches  at  dooi  opening. 

The  church  was  dedicated  to  St  Colin, 
or  Cowan,  or  Congnn,  as  it  is  variously 
given,  and  is  said  to  have  been  120  feet 
long  by  18  feet  wide.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 
The  incumbent  of  Turriff  was  a  prebendary 
of  Aberdeen,  as  that  of  Kinkell  was. 

Avchindoir. — In  West  Aberdeenshire, 
the  old  church  of  Auchindoir  furnishes 
another  example  treated  as  regards  its 
design  in  a  most  original  way. 

The  plan   is    adopted    of   making  the  pjg  g  Tartifl. 

whole  structure  emblematic  by  giving  to 
it  the  form  of  the  pyx  or  clborium  used  for  the  service  of  the  sick. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  from  the  character  of  the  work  contemporary 

>  "Joliii,  foarth  Laid  of  OUmmU,  sacceeded  hia  father  in  1497;  ....  ha 
had  children  George  and  John,  both  Lorda  of  GUmmis,  and  Mr  Alexander  Ljon, 
Master  of  Uumy,  who  was  a  mngnlar  scholar  in  these  tymes,  and  waa  tator  to  hla 
brothers'  sonee,  and  lyeth  buried  in  the  quire  of  Turrefle  nhich  he  built.  ...  He 
d;ed  in  the  jeare  of  God  1S41."  (From  the)  Pedigree  of  the  Hoiueof  Glammiag,  MS. 
of  aeventeenth  centurj,  AtUiq.  o/lht  Shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff  (Spalding  Club). 


-)       [/Sg^rf        \___ 


Fig,  10.  AuchiDdoir. 
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with  the  Kinkell  example,  at  any  rate  not  later,  and  to  belong  therefore 
to  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  niche,  which  is 
rectangular  in  form  of  the  door-opening,  appears  as  if  supported  by  the 
stem  and  spreading  foot  of  the  sacred  vessel.  It  is  flanked  by  panelled 
buttresses  with  crocketted  pinnacles,  between  which  on  the  lintel  runs 
a  cusped  enrichment  as  a  cornice.  Above  this  a  pyramidal  roof  or  lid 
rises  surmounted  by  a  crucifix.     On  this  upper  part  the  legend  (with 

HALF-PLAN 
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RECESS 


hXlf-plan 

AT    B 
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Fig.  11.  Auchindoir. 

many  contractions)  reads,  hic  est  corpvs  domini  nostri  jesv  christi 
viRGiNis  MARiAE.^  A  skull  is  represented  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix. 
M.  A.  S.  appearing  on  the  sill  has  been  taken  to  mean  memorare,  with 
the  donor's  initials.^  The  M.  may  have  been,  however,  only  intended 
for  **  Magister."  ^ 

The  church  was  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Cidlen. — The  old  church  of  CuUen,  still  used  as  a  parish  kirk,  was 
erected  into  a  collegiate  church  in  1543  by  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  that 
ilk  and  others,^  and  to  this  date  may  be  assigned  the  sacrament  house 

*  As  given  in  the  New  Stat.  Ace, 

^  Mr  F.  W.  Tronp,  architect,  Loudon,  who  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  reproduce  here 
a  drawing  contributed  by  him  to  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association's  Sketch- 
Book,  takes  this  view  regarding  these  initials,  the  word  *'memorare"  being  thus 
given  the  meaning  of  a  petition  to  be  remembered  by  the  faithful  in  their  prayers. 

«  See  note  (»)  on  Kinkell,  p.  99. 

*  Tht  Church  and  Churchyard  of  CuUen,  by  W.  Cramond,  A.M. 
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frhicli  it  containf!.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  no  inscription  nor 
any  initials  or  blazonry  to  indicate  that  any  particular  individual  had  a 
right  to  the  credit  of  its  erection.  Probably  it  was  only  part  of  the 
scheme  of  foundation  in  which  so  many  others,  besides  the  nobleman 
refeired  to,  had  a  hand.  Its  place  is  in  the  north  wall,  about  5  feet 
from  the  east  gable  meiisuring  to  the  centre  of  the  aumbry. 

The  reappearance  of  the  angels  and  the  monstrance  sculptured  in 
low  relief  may  be  pointed  out  as  the  most  important  and  significant 
feature  of  the  decoration. 

The  angels,  again  habited  in  albs  and  stoles,  hold  between  them  the 
sacred  vessel,  in  form  like  a  reliquary  of  Gothic  character.  The  form 
adopted  for  the  monstraDce  by  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
and  ever  since  in  use,  known  as  the  "sun"  monstrance,  had  not 
apparently  made  its  way  into  Scotland, 

The  lunette  or  clasps  which  hold  the  host  can  atill  be  clearly 
seen,  and  on  the  host  itself  the  crucifix  and  the  outlines  of  our 
Lord's  figure  have  been  carefully  caivod.  The  wings  of  the  reliquary 
have  tracery  which  assumes  the  form  of  the  letter  S  so  distinctly 
that  one  can  scarcely  avoid  taking  it  as  intended  for  the  initials  of 
"  Sanctissimum  Sacnimentum,"  although  one  of  the  letters  shows  in 
reverse.  The  text  which  fills  the  panel  above  is  from  the  sixth  chapter  of 
St  John's  Gospel,  and  is  contracted,  aa  so  many  of  those  inscriptions  are. 


There  are  marfea  and  holes  in  the  stone-work  which  show  that 
provision  had  been  made  for  veiling  the  tabernacle,  as  well  as  for  securing 
it  with  a  door. 

Deakford. — The  chief  among  the  foundeia  of  Cidlen  was  lord  of  the 
lands  of  Deskford,  and  in  the  church  bearing  that  name,  now  in  ruins, 
he  erected  a  sacrament  house  more  elaborate  than  any  other.  The 
inscription  on  the  lower  part,  in  incised  letters  of  Gothic  character,  runs 
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thus:  "Sri)t^  put  (present)  loDtabU  loatk  of  jtocrament  \)Ovat  tnaib  to 
ge  I)onor  anb  loving  of  <Sob  be  aiu  nobU  man  llUxanber  Ogibs  of 
sal  ilk,  (Bflijabet  <6ocbon  l)i*  ^ponj*  tlje  jeir  of  (Sob  1551." 

Above  this  are  the  arms  and  mottoes  of  himself  and  his  wife,  with 
their  initials,  and  on  the  sill  of  the  aumbry  (also  in  incised  letters)  there 
is  a  text  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel,  "ego  sum 
panis  vivus  qui  de  celo  descendi  quis  manducaverit  ex  hoc  pane  vivet 


i......»-.t>.t 


Figs.  14  and  15.  Deskford  and  Collen. 

in  SBtemum — Johans  sesto  et  cetera."  Again  on  the  lintel  we  find 
another  text,  "  os  meum  es  et  caro  mea,"  "  Thou  art  my  bone  and  my 
flesh/'  from  Gen.  xxix.  14.^  The  subject  of  the  angels  and  the 
monstrance  is  repeated  in  this  sacrament  house,  probably  by  the  same 
hands  that  were  at  work  on  the  Cullen  example. 

^  The  speech  of  Laban  to  Jacob  when  ho  had  heard  from  him  the  caose  of  his 
journey. 


CuLLBH  SnrnoH. 


Deskfobd  3B0II0H. 
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The  carved  moulding  which  surrounds  the  whole  and  is  repeated  on 
the  jamb  and  lintel  of  the  doorway  is  peculiar,  as  is  also  the  enrichment 
of  the  spandrels  of  the  cusped  lintel.  On  none  of  the  other  sacrament 
houses  do  we  find  the  grapes  and  wheat-ears  represented,  which  are 
emblematic  of  the  sacrament  under  its  accidental  forms.  On  the 
buttress  to  the  right  hand  a  small  projecting  shield,  now  mutilated, 
shows  the  initials  of  the  lady  repeated,  £.  6. 

The  aumbry  is  again  in  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  a  few  feet  off 
the  east  gable.  With  reverent  care  it  is  now  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
casing,  having  a  hinged  and  lockfast  door. 

Plusearden, — The  last  example  I  have  to  mention  is  that  of  Plus- 
carden,  smaller  and  more  rudely  executed  than  any  of  the  others.  It 
is  on  examination  at  once  seen  to  be  an  insertion  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  solid  ashlar  of  the  chancel  having  been  displaced  to  make 
way  for  it.  The  rudeness  of  the  little  structure  and  its  sculpture — 
again  the  angels  with  the  monstrance — bespeak  either  lack  of  means  or 
reverence  on  the  part  of  those  concerned ;  probably  the  former,  for  the 
donors,  who  appear  to  have  got  in  return  for  this  and  other  service  done 
to  the  Abbey  two  coble  fishings  for  nine  years,  could  scarcely  have  been 
wealthy.  Moreover,  this  extremely  rude  specimen  of  a  sacrament 
house  was  brought  from  Flanders.^  Some  remains  of  its  neighbour 
still  exist  in  the  sacristy. 

li  is  the  smallest  of  the  sacrament  houses  included  in  the  present 
notice,  the  size  of  the  receptacle  for  the  pyx  being  only  8  inches  wide 
by  7  inches  in  depth ;  the  height  at  centre  of  opening  does  not  exceed 
14  inches.  The  usual  checks  for  the  door  frame  appear  in  the  jambs. 
The  extreme  dimensions  are  2  feet  7  inches  across  by  rather  less 
than  4  feet  6  inches  in  height.  Measuring  from  the  centre  of 
the  aumbry  it  is  distant  17  feet  from  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel. 
In  that  position  it  would  still  be  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the  altar, 

^  Robert  Harwor,  prior,  grants  a  charter  bestowing  two  coble  fishings  for  nine 
years  on  Robert  Innes  of  Roth  Mackenzie  and  others,  *'the  occasion  of  this  gift 
was  for  service  and  defence  done  to  the  Abbey,  especially  in  removing  of  robbers, 
and  for  providing  two  tabernacles  iii  the  Abbey — that  is  to  say,  aae  at  the  hie  altar 
and  ane  other  to  our  Lady — both  made  in  Flanders,"  as  qaoted  in  the  Eeligious 
House  ofPhiscardyn  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  MacPhail,  A.M. 

VOIi.  XXV.  H 
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which  here  voulil  occupy  a  detached  position  well  away  from  the  east 

gable. 


""SJT^- ^■'"M" 


Fif!-  17.  riuBcarden. 
It  is  noteworthy  thtit  these  few  examples  of  the  Scottish  Sacrament 
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House  are  confined  within  a  tract  of  country  extending  from  St 
Andrews  to  Elgin,  and  forming  part  of  the  ancient  dioceses  of  St 
Andrews,  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  Moray.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
however,  that  this  mode  of  reservation  was  peculiar  to  one  part  of 
Scotland;  it  would  be  equally  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the  general 
custom  throughout  the  country,  and  consequently  "  the  divergence  of 
the  Scottish  from  the  English  practice  after  the  War  of  Independence 
is  hereby  illustrated."  ^  On  the  contrary,  the  existence  even  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  sacramental  aumbries  (and  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  there  was  formerly  a  much  larger  number)  would  not  amount  to 
positive  proof  that  other  forms  of  the  tabernacle  were  not  in  use  in 
Scotland  at  the  same  time.  The  "  place  on  the  altar  for  the  Sacrament  of 
pyramidal  form,"  which  the  Rector  of  Kinkell  gave  with  the  altar  of  St 
Michael  to  King's  College,  was  in  all  probability  a  tabernacle  resembling 
those  now  in  use,  and  there  may  have  been  many  such  in  the  country.^ 
It  is  obvious  that  these  stood  little  chance  of  escaping  destruction, 
and  there  is  no  room  for  surprise  that  none  have  come  down  to  our  day. 

The  use  of  the  "  Suspensio,"  or  suspended  ciborium,  may  also  have 
accompanied  that  of  the  aumbry.  If  we  turn  to  what  is  known  about 
such  things  in  other  countries  where  they  have  been  dealt  with  more 
tenderly,  we  shall  find  that  considerable  latitude  was  allowed  as  to  the 
particular  mode  of  reservation,  provided  always  that  security  and  decency, 
with  due  reverence,  were  attained ;  dififerent  practices  being  observed  at 
the  same  time  not  only  in  one  diocese,  but  even  in  the  same  church.^ 

The  portable  tabernacle  (placed  on  the  altar)  which  was  in  use  in 
some  parts  of  France  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  obviously  wanting 
in  security,  and  in  1457 — just  about  the  date  of  our  earliest  example — 
the  Bishop  of   Grenoble,^  on  account  of   the  inconveniences  resulting 

^  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mackenzie  Walcott. 

'  M.  A.  De  Gaumont  and  some  other  French  archseologists  consider  the  use  of  a 
tabernacle  on  the  altar  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of  "  Reservation." 

'  In  the  collegiate  church  of  S.  Jalien  de  Toars  it  was  the  custom  to  reserve  in 
an  aumbry  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  sick  of  the  parish,  while 
a  second  reserve  to  be  used  for  the  religious  attached  to  the  churcli  was  provided  in  a 
**Suspensio." — Histoire  Arehssologiqiity  dec,  par  M.  I'Abb^  Jules  Ck)rblet. 

*  Ibid. 
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from  its  use,  orders  the  reserve  in  his  diocese  to  be  henceforth  kept  in 
an  aumbry,  to  be  formed  in  the  right-hand  wall  of  the  apse,  and  which 
is  to  be  lined  inside  with  wood,  and  to  have  a  solid  door  made  to  fasten 
with  a  key.  Such  were  the  terms  of  the  direction  to  his  clergy  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was,  however,  only  reviving  an 
ancient  fashion,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  fashion  of  all. 

The  oldest  tabernacles  existing  are  the  aumbries  of  the  churches  of 
Rome,  SS.  Cosimo  e  Damiano,  S  Sebastiano  sul  monte,  S  Glemente, 
Sta  Maria  Trastevere,  and  others.  In  these  churches  the  modem 
tabernacle  placed  on  the  altar  has  now  been  adopted  for  use,  but  the 
ancient  aumbries  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  Sta  Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 
also  in  Rome,  the  old  aumbry  continues,  in  spite  of  modern  regulations 
and  in  right  of  immemorial  usage  to  serve  its  original  purpose.^  So 
also  with  a  number  of  other  ancient  aumbries  in  European  countries, 
chiefly  in  Germany.  Their  continued  use  is  tolerated  on  account  of 
their  venerable  history. 

The  aumbry,  however,  is  no  longer  in  strict  accordance  with  the 

authorised  rubrics,  and  a  wish  expressed  to  revive  its  use  in  Belgium 

rather  more  than  fifty  years  ago  was  met  by  a  decided  negative  from 

the  Sacred  Congregation  of   Rites.     In  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the 

contrary,  its  revival  received  high  approval;  and  in  Italy  about  that  time 

many  very  beautiful  examples  were  carved  in  marble  or  moulded  in 

terra-cotta  and  majolica.     From   these   aumbries   of   the   Renaissance 

the  later  of  the  Scottish  aumbries  derived  some  part  of  their  detail 

and    emblematic    decoration.      Angels    habited    much    alike    play    an 

important  part  in  the  ornamentation  of   both,  the  inscriptions  are  in 

some  cases  identical,  and  the  details  here  and  there,  notably  in  the 

baluster-like  frame  of  the  Kintore  example,  may  be  traced  to  an  Italian 

precedent. 

No  doubt  other  specimens  of  the  Sacrament  House  exist  in  Scotland ; 

one  was  mentioned  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper  report  of  a  visit  paid  to 

the  Bass  Rock ;  others  may  yet  be  discovered  hidden  behind  the  strapping 

and  plaster  which  cover  the  walls  of  some  of  the  ancient  churches  still 

in  use  as  places  of  worship. 

'  Histoire  ArcfuBologique,  dx.,  par  M.  I'Abbe  Jules  C»rblet. 
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EXCAVATION  OF  THE  FORT  "SUIDHE  CHENNAIDH,"  LOCH  AWE; 
AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SOME  ARGYLESHIRE  CAIRNS.  By  DAVID 
CHRISTISON,  M.D.,  Seoretaey.    (Plate  IV.) 

The  Scottish  stone  forts  of  dry  masonry  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  classes : — 

1.  The  Brochs,  well  defined  in  form  and  of  limited  size,  whose  structure, 
distribution,  and  history  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  Dr  Joseph  Anderson,  Mr  Joass,  Mr  Goudie,  Captain  Thomas,  and 
others.  2.  Structures  which  may  have  been  brochs,  as  far  as  size  and 
ground-plan  go,  but  which  are  either  too  dilapidated  for  investigation,  or 
which  have  not  yet  been  investigated.  To  determine  the  geographical 
distribution  of  this  class  would  be  a  tedious,  but  most  important  and  by 
no  means  impossible  undertaking ;  but  to  determine  their  structure,  and 
whether  they  have  been  brochs  or  simple  solid  towers,  or  something  inter- 
mediate between  the  two,  is  probably  impossible  now,  unless  in  a  very  few 
instances.  3.  Stone  forts  of  a  larger  size,  and  varying  much  in  form, 
capable,  no  doubt,  of  being  subdivided  into  other  classes,  when  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  them.  This  has  been  probably  by  much  the 
largest  and  most  important  class  of  the  three,  both  in  the  Highlands, 
where  it  enters  into  direct  competition  with  the  brochs,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  Lowlands,  where  only  a  few  of  the  latter  have  been 
identified.  Nevjertheless  this  class,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  examples,  such  as  the  Cathertuns,  and  those  which 
are  supposed  to  be  vitrified,  have  attracted  little  or  no  attention.  In  the 
Highlands  they  are  generally  perched  on  the  summit  of  steep  and  rocky 
knolls,  and  give  little  sign  of  their  presence  till  the  site  is  reached.  In 
the  Lowlands  many  of  them  have  been  entirely  removed,  and  many 
others,  buried  under  an  accumulation  of  soil,  are  mistaken  for  earthworks. 
Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  number  and  importance  of  this  third 
class  have  not  been  duly  recognised  in  the  past. 
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Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  ascertain  by  excavation  the  structure 
of  forts  in  the  doubtful  classes ;  and  to  remove  this  reproach  on  Scottish 
Archaeology  the  Council  of  our  Society  made  a  beginning  this  year  by 
granting  a  small  sum  from  the  Ehind  Excavation  Fund  for  the  investi- 
gation of  two  forts  in  Argyllshire.  One  of  these,  on  the  Island  of  Luing, 
was  of  limited  size,  but  being  considerably  larger  than  any  known  broch, 
and  being  of  a  long  oval  form,  was  not  the  least  likely  to  prove  to  be  a 
broch.  The  excavation  of  this  was  entrusted  to  Dr  Allan  Macnaughton, 
r.S.A.Sc.,  of  Taynuilt.  The  other,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
being  of  small  size  and  circular,  might  be  a  broch,  and  for  this  very 
reason  it  was  desirable  to  investigate  it,  but  it  also  presented  the 
attraction  of  an  unique  circus-like  arrangement  of  the  interior,  as  described 
and  figured  in  my  short  notice  of  it  in  a  paper  on  the  Forts  of  Lome 
{Proc,  1889,  413). 

Suidhe  CJiennaidhy  *'  the  seat  of  Kenneth  "  (by  a  slight  variation  in 
pronunciation  it  might  be  **  the  seat  of  the  king  "),  is  situated  one  mile 
N.N.W.  of  Kilchrenan  Church,  and  about  a  mile  further  from  Loch  Awe, 
on  the  top  of  a  rough  rocky  knoll,  precipitous  to  the  N.E.  (Plate  IV.),  at 
an  elevation  of  about  600  feet  above  the  loch,  and  700  above  the  sea. 
Permission  to  excavate  having  been  granted  by  Mrs  Cameron  Campbell 
of  Inverawe,  the  proprietress,  and  by  Mr  Buchanan,  the  tenant,  operations 
were  carried  out  during  a  fine  week  in  May  1890,  under  my  superin- 
tendence, with  occasional  aid  from  Dr  Macnaughton  and  Mr  Charles 
Macdonald,  the  gamekeeper  on  the  estate. 

The  ruin,  as  it  stood  before  excavation,  may  be  briefly  described  as  con- 
sisting of  a  zone  of  tumbled  stones,  30  to  40  feet  wide,  and  averaging 
from  6  to  9  feet  in  height,  from  which  peeped  out  here  and  there  the 
remains  of  a  waU  of  dry  masonry.  The  diameter  of  the  interior  could 
be  made  out  to  be  about  40  feet,  but  the  outer  half  of  the  enclosed 
circular  space  was  filled  up  with  a  series  of  irregular  and  broken  ledges 
or  steps,  overgrown  with  green  turf,  giving  the  interior  a  singular  circus- 
like aspect.  The  only  entrance,  which  was  to  the  north-east,  was 
blocked  by  debris,  and  was  masked  inside  by  the  continuance  in  front  of 
it  of  the  ledges  or  steps. 

The  first  step  was  to  clear  out  the  entrance,  and  remove  the  debris 
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from  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  all  round,  and  from  the  outer  face  as  far 
as  seemed  necessary. 

1.  The  entrance  was  found  to  be  preserved  to  a  height  of  a  couple  of 
feet  at  the  outside,  and  of  4^  feet  at  the  inside.  It  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  division  (fig.  3,  No.  1 2).  (a)  The  outer 
division  is  about  5  feet  long  and  has  straight  sides,  which  converge  from 
without  inwards,  so  that  the  breadth  is  contracted  from  6  feet  at  the 
outer  end  to  "b  feet  4  inches  at  the  inner  end.  Within  this  is  a  rebate 
of  about  6  inches  on  each  side,  (li)  The  inner  portion  of  the  passage  is 
about  9  feet  long  and  has  slightly  curved  sides,  the  width  at  the  two  ends 
being  about  6  feet  6  inches,  and  in  the  middle  a  little  over  7  feet.  The 
sides  of  the  inner  division  converge  upwards,  and  even  seem  slightly 
arched  at  the  top,  but  this  latter  appearance  may  be  due  to  slipping  of 
the  stones.  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  entrance,  from  a  sketch  taken  by 
myself,  standing  on  the  excavated  rubbi^^Jhis  was  the  only  point 
from  which  a  view  from  the  outside  could  be  got,  but  it  is  several  feet 
higher  than  the  original  approach,  which  slyppd  gently  downwards  from 
the  entrance.  This  view  shows  a  little  square  reicess  in  the  wall  behind  the 
rebate.  There  is  no  bar-hole  on  either  side.  Immediately  behind  the 
rebates  the  masonry  is  rough,  as  if  the  stoned  hgd  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
groove  there,  or  perhaps  from  the  rude  removal  of  door-posts. 

2.  The  wall  is  nearly  circular,  and  varies  from  13  to  14  feet 
in  thickness.  It  stands  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is 
several  feet  higher  on  the  north  than  on  the  south,  and  is  irregular,  from 
several  smooth  tongues  of  rock,  several  feet  high,  which  radiate  outwards 
from  the  wall  without  penetrating  to  the  interior.  The  rise  of  the  wall  over 
one  of  these  tongues  is  seen  in  fig.  1.  From  this  irregularity  of  the  founda- 
tion, considerable  portions  of  the  wall  have  slipped  inwards  on  the  south 
and  outwards  on  the  north.  This  slipping  of  the  wall  caused  me  to 
overestimate  its  width  in  my  former  account.  The  outer  (fig.  1)  and 
inner  faces  (tig.  2,  from  a  photograph  by  Dr  Macnaughton)  consist  of 
fairly  well-fitted  blocks,  varying  much'  in  size  and  shape,  the  interstices 
having  originally  been  carefully  packed  with  small  stones,  although  many  of 
these  have  fallen  out.  The  internal  masonry  between  the  faces  is  of  a 
ruder  character.     The  wall  stands  all  round,  but  only  to  a  height  of  froni 
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2  to  4j  feet,  debris  being  piled  on  the  top  to  a  further  height  of  from  2 
to  6  feet.  No  trace  of  a  doonvay  in  the  inner  face,  or  of  a  gallery  or 
chamber  in  the  wall,  waa  seen,  but  it  was  onlj  near  the  entrance  that 
the  debris  waa  suflSciently  removed  to  aacertain  the  two  latter  points, 

3.  The  staiT-like  ledges  in  tJie  interior. — (Plat«  XVL  voL  xxiii.). — 
They  are  also  seen  through  tha  entrance,  fig.  1,  but,  from  the  un- 
favourable point  of  view,  appear  far  too  small  and  far  off.  A  section 
was  made  through  these  in  continuation  of  the  excavation  of  the 
entrance,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  this  across  to  the  wall  from 
north  to  south.    These  sections  were  about  6  feet  wide,  and  were  carried 


Fig.  1. 

down  to  the  soil.  Nothing  was  found  but  a  confused  mass  of  stones, 
without  a  trace  of  building,  and  with  no  structural  attachment  to  the 
wall  face,  against  which  the  mass  was  piled  to  a  height  of  S  or  4  feet. 
The  ground  below  these  sections  was  then  excavated  down  to  the  rock, 
but  nothing  was  discovered ;  and  as  the  results  were  so  negative  it 
waa  considered  unoecessary  to  undertake  the  heavy  and  expensive  job  of 
removing  the  remaining  moss  of  the  "  stairs.' 

4.  Central  leeel  space.— The  nearly   level  grassy   floor,  encompassed 
by  the  "  seats,"  20  to  24  feet  in  diameter,  was  somewhat  rough  on  the 
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surfece  from  the  presence  of  a  few  half-concealed  atones.  On  removing 
these  and  the  turf,  the  rock  was  encountered  only  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface  in  several  places.  It  was  much  too  irregular  and  dipped  too 
abruptly  to  have  formed  a  natural  floor  to  the  fort  originally.  Fifteen 
feet  from  the  entrance,  nearly  opposite  to  it,  and  only  a  few  inches  under 
the  turf,  was  the  centre  of  a  flat  somewhat  circular  niaae  of  ashes,  about 
5  feet  in  diameter  and  a  few  inches  thick.  It  consisted  of  finely 
powdered,  though  damp,  hght  gray  ash,  and  scattered  through  it  were 
fragments  of  charcoal  no  thicker  than  twigs  of  heather.     Smaller  similar 


Fig.  2. 

hearths  were  found  in  two  or  three  places,  one  of  them  resting  on  rock, 
and  all  only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  Ten  feet  from  the  entrance, 
in  line  with  its  north  side,  a  small  built  hearth,  likewise  close  to  the 
surface,  was  uncovered,  consisting  of  two  long  narrow  stones,  20  inches 
by  3  and  2,  which  formed  the  back,  and  a  few  smaller  stones  on  the 
sides.  This  hearth  contained  ashes  and  charcoaL  A  portion  of  the 
interior  near  this  seemed  to  have  been  made  level  by  a  layer  of  stones, 
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— causewayed,  as  the  workmen  expressed  it;  and  some  flat  stones  near 
the  ashes  may  have  served  as  seats  round  the  fire.  Neither  implement 
nor  pottery  of  any  kind  were  seen,  hut  fragments  of  hones  were  found  in 
several  places  near  the  ashes,  and  only  an  inch  or  two  helow  the  surface. 
The  hones  were  submitted  to  Mr.  James  Simpson,  Assistant  Curator  in 
the  Anatomical  Museum,  Edinburgh  University,  and  the  following  is  a 
summary  of  his  report  upon  tliem  : — 

"  The  bones  are  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition  and  their  surfaces  so  abraded 
as  to  make  identification  extremely  difficult.  After  careful  comparison  with' 
entire  bones  in  the  Anatomical  Museum,  I  was  able  to  recognise  remains  of  at 
least  three  animals — (1)  Equiu  caballusj  represented  by  the  proximal  third  of 
a  right  radius,  and  by  two  fragments  of  an  atlas  vertebra.  (2)  Gervus  daphus. 
A  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  a  left  femur.  The  animal  to  which 
this  belonged  must  have  been  of  larger  size  than  the  Red  Deer  we  see  nowa- 
days. {3)  Cervus  capreoltu.  Lower  end  of  right  humerus.  This  bone  had  been 
split,  and  bore  tooth-marks  on  its  inner  aspect.  Portion  of  the  humeral  end 
of  a  right  scapula.  On  its  inner  aspect  there  were  three  distinct  tooth  indenta- 
tions, and  there  were  also  tooth-marks  on  its  outer  surface.  Portion  of  the 
shaft  of  a  radios,  also  bearing  evidence  of  having  been  gnawed.  There  were 
other  ten  fragments  of  bones,  but  these  were  too  fragmentary  to  allow  me  to 
identify  them." 

The  greater  part  of  the  free  inner  space  of  the  fort  was  excavated 
down  to  the  solid  rock  or  hard  earth,  but  nothing  was  found.  If  there 
is  any  well  within  the  fort,  it  must  lie  somewhere  under  the  remaining 
"  stairs."  The  nearest  water  is  a  stagnant  pool  at  a  small  marshy  spot 
30  or  40  yards  ofif,  but  there  is  no  running  water  nearer  than  the  little 
bum  (seen  on  the  left  in  Plate  IV.),  which  drains  the  neighbouring 
Lochan  Droighinn,  and  courses  under  the  north  side  of  the  knoll  on 
which  the  fort  stands. 

General  Bemarks. — Suidhe  Chennaidh  has  evidently  been  a  round 
tower  of  dry  masonry,  with  a  wall  14  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  of 
considerable  height,  as  proved  by  the  amount  of  debris  remaining  after 
the  removal  of  large  quantities  to  build  a  dyke.  This  took  place  in  the 
lifetime  of  Mr  Macdonald's  father,  who  could  remember  when  the  ruin 
stood  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet.  The  important  question  whether  it  is 
a  broch  or  not  cannot  be  quite  conclusively  answered,  although  the  evi- 
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dence  is  negative,  on  the  whole.  No  sign  of  a  stair  or  gallery  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  or  of  a  doorway  leading  to  such,  was  found ;  but  as 
the  structural  part  remaining  does  not  exceed  4  feet  in  height,  the 
absence  of  these  signs  of  a  broch  is  not  decisive ;  and  all  that  Mr  Mac- 
donald  has  to  say  as  to  his  father's  information  is  that  he  never  heard 
him  speak  of  stair,  gallery,  or  window  in  the  structure. 

As  the  entrance  is  the  only  part  of  the  structure  which  has  much 
character,  I  have  collected  in  fig.  3,  for  comparison,  from  the  fifth  volume 
^f  ArchoBologia  Scotica  and  from  Lord  Dunraven's  Ancient  Irish  Archi- 
tecture, ground-plans,  reduced  to  the  uniform  scale  of  -^  inch  to  the 
foot,  of  the  entrances  to  nine  brochs,  two  Scottish,  and  three  Irish  stone 
forts.  The  broch  entrances  are  characterised  by  their  low  roof,  narrow 
width,  and  the  upward  approximation  of  the  side  walls,  which  makes 
them  somewhat  narrower  at  the  roof  than  at  the  floor.  The  ground- 
plans  of  the  broch  entrances  (figs.  1  to  9)  show  a  considerable  variety  in 
form.  In  Nos.  6,  6,  and  9 — Carn  Liath,  Cin  Trolla,  and  Dun  Bhragair — 
the  passage  goes  straight  through,  with  parallel  walls,  and  the  same  holds 
good  of  four  other  brochs  not  in  the  figure, — Coldoch,  Etin's  Hall,  Yar- 
house,  and  Levenswick.  But  in  Nos.  1,2,  3,  and  4 — Mousa,  Clickemin, 
Harray,  and  Carloway,  as  well  as  in  Glenelg  and  Torwood  Brochs,  which 
are  not  in  the  figure — while  the  outer  part  has  this  character,  the  inner 
part  has  curved  walls,  so  as  to  form  a  quasi-oval  chamber.  In  No.  8, 
Burray,  the  entrance  seems  to  be  exceptionally  crooked.  The  position  of 
the  door  in  the  brochs,  as  shown  by  the  rebates,  is  retired  4,  6,  or  even  8 
feet  within  the  entrance.  This  seems  an  awkward  arrangement,  as  com- 
plete shelter  is  thus  afforded  for  several  assailants  within  the  doorway 
against  all  missiles  launched  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  passage,  however,  must  have  seriously  hampered  an  assault, 
and  it  is  probable,  in  some  instances  at  least,  that  there  may  have  been 
a  defence,  through  holes  in  the  roof,  from  the  gallery  above.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  passage  in  rear  of  the  door  may  also  have  been  intended 
to  afford  greater  space  for  the  defence  than  for  the  assault,  and  this 
would  be  most  important  if  there  were  no  gallery  immediately  above, 
because  then  the  only  possible  active  defence  must  have  been  through 
holes  in  the  door  itself.     The  plans  also  show  that  some  of  the  broch 
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entrances  hnd  one  or  two  gusrd  chambers,  which,  if  intended  for  defence. 


Fig  3.  Ground  PlauB  of  EutranceB  to  Brocha  and  Forts. 
had  tho  disadvantage  for  the  occupants  that  they  had  no  retreat  if  over- 
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powered.     The  only  exception  is  No.  4,  where  the  chamber  communi- 
cates with  a  gallery. 

The  width  of  the  entrances  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  outside  is 
marked  on  the  plans.  In  these  instances  and  in  nine  others  in  which  the 
size  is  known — Glenelg,  Loch  Duich,  Coldoch,  Backies,  Burwick,  Dun- 
heath,  Levenswick,  Torwood,  and  Etin's  Hall — ^it  varies  from  2  feet  1 1 
inches  to  4  feet  In  the  twenty  brochs  of  which  we  possess  any  detailed 
information,  six — Burray,  Clickemin,  Coldoch,  Torwood,  Glenelg,  and 
Craig  Cassil — have  bar-holes  behind  the  door,  but  Dr  Joass  states  that 
they  occur  also  in  Morvich,  Backies,  Cill  Pheadar,  and  several  other 
less  known  Sutherlandshire  brochs. 

Nos.  10  and  11  are  the  only  plans  of  entrances  to  Scottish  stone  forts 
which  are  not  brochs  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  They  are  from 
the  paper  by  Captain  Thomas,  R.N.,  on  the  duns  of  the  Outer  Hebrides 
in  the  Arch.  ScoticOy  vol.  v.  In  the  description  it  is  not  stated  whether 
the  walls  of  these  entrances  converge  upwards  or  not.  In  No.  1 1  the 
entrance  is  specially  strengthened,  the  rest  of  the  wall,  as  indicated  on  the 
flanks  in  the  plan,  being  of  very  inferior  thickness. 

The  plans  and  descriptions  of  the  entrances  to  the  Irish  stone  forts  in 
Lord  Dunraven's  work  are  not  so  detailed  as  could  be  wished.  In 
general,  they  are  represented  as  being  from  6  to  nearly  8  feet  in  width, 
and  as  going  straight  through  the  wall,  with  parallel  sides,  which  con- 
verge upwards.  In  No.  15,  Dun  Eochla,  the  passage  is  7  feet  9  inches 
wide,  and  passes  straight  through  twenty  feet  of  masonry.  In  general, 
the  situation  of  the  door  is  not  indicated,  but  in  No.  14  it  may  have 
been  flush  with  the  outside ;  and  in  No.  13  it  is  6  feet  within  the 
doorway.  Here  an  assailant  must  have  been  protected  from  all  attack, 
except  through  openings  in  the  door  itself,  as  there  is  no  gallery  in  the 
wall  above. 

A  comparison  with  the  entrance  of  Suidhe  Chennaidh,  No.  12,  shows 
that  it  resembles  the  entrances  of  some  brochs  in  the  curvature  of  the 
walls  in  rear  of  the  door,  but  that  in  the  width  of  the  passage  it 
approximates  more  closely  to  the  Irish  fort  entrances,  and  that  in 
general  form  it  is  perhaps  most  like  the  entrance  of  Staic  Fort,  County 
Kerry  (No.  13). 
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The  circus-like  arrangement  in  the  interior  has  not  been  quite  ex- 
plained by  excavation.  The  absence  of  structure  points  to  an  accidental 
origin,  but  it  is  impossible  that  so  regular  an  appearance  all  round  caii 
be  accidental  As  there  is  no  other  known  instance  of  the  kind  in 
Scotland,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  Irish  forts  to  see  if  we  can  get 
any  light  on  the  subject  The  walls  of  these  forts,  sometimes  20  feet  or 
more  in  thickness,  are  described  in  Lord  Dunraven's  work  as  being  solid 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  galleries  and  chambers 
on  the  ground  floor.  Thus  the  top  cannot  be  reached  from  the  interior 
of  the  wall  as  in  the  brochs,  and  the  ascent  is  usually  accomplished  by 
means  of  numerous  short  staircases,  which  lead  to  a  series  of  two  or 
three  narrow  platforms,  one  above  the  other.  These  platforms  encircle 
the  whole  interior  of  the  wall,  and  the  staircases  are  taken  out  of  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  which  support  the  platforms,  and  are  necessarily 
lateral,  as  the  platforms  are  only  2  or  3  feet  wide.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  platforms  themselves  would  be  taken  out  of  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  all  the  more  so  as  the  wall  is  generally  double  or  triple, — 
that  is  to  say,  is  composed  of  two  or  three  walls  in  contact  with,  but  not 
bound  to,  each  other.  By  taking  the  platforms  from  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  its  apparently  unnecessary  width  would  be  gradually  diminished 
upwards  till  it  formed  a  mere  parapet  to  the  upper  platform ;  and  this 
is  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Walter  Bernard  restored  the  Grianan  of 
Aileach  Fort,  in  Londonderry.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  enough 
of  the  original  remained  to  guide  him  to  this  mode  of  restoration.  At 
all  events,  in  the  Irish  forts  which  are  still  nearly  perfect  in  parts,  the 
solid  wall,  even  when  triple,  appears  to  reach  the  top  with  its  thickness 
undiminished,  unless  from  batter,  and  the  platforms  are  supported  on  addi- 
tional masonry  in  rear  of  the  wall.  So,  at  leasts  I  gather  from  the  de- 
scriptions and  plans,  which  are  a  little  obscure.  In  one  instance,  how- 
ever, there  appears  to  be  only  one  platform,  and  that  is  taken  from  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  the  remainder  of  the  ascent  being  by  staircases, 
also  taken  from  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of 
Staic  is  quite  pecidiar.  There  are  no  platforms,  and  the  staircases  resemble 
a  series  of  St  Andrew's  crosses  marked  on  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  each 
cross  extending  from  top  to  bottom.    The  construction  is  as  if  a  thin 
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triangle,  with  the  base  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  apex  half-way  down, 
were  cut  out,  reversed,  and  placed  against  the  wall  below,  so  that  the  base  of 
the  triangle  was  now  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Thus  each  set  of  stairs  con- 
sists of  four  flights,  two  above  and  two  below,  and  all  meeting  at  a  common 
landing-place  half-way  up.  The  two  lower  flights  are  supported  by  the 
projecting  triangular  slice  of  masonry,  and  the  two  upper  ones  are 
fashioned  on  the  sides  of  the  triangular  space,  which  we  have  supposed 
to  be  cut  out  of  the  wall  above.  This  is  what  I  gather  from  Lord 
Dunraven's  photographic  view. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  circus-like  appearance  in  the 
interior  of  Suidhe  Chennaidh  represents,  in  a  very  ruined  state,  an 
arrangement  for  reaching  the  top  of  the  original  structure  analogous  to 
the  more  general  modes  of  ascent  met  with  in  Irish  stone  forts ;  and  as 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  quite  out  of  place  and  useless  in  a  broch, 
it  follows  that  Suidhe  Chennaidh  has  in  all  probability  been  no  broch. 

Cairns  near  Suidhb  Chennaidh. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north,  on  a  gentle  slope,  at  a  somewhat 
higher  level  than  the  fort,  but  in  full  view  of  it,  there  is  a  very  large 
but  low  cairn,  the  stones  of  which  have  apparently  been  much  dis- 
turbed. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  fort  on  the  low  ground  bordering  Loch 
an  Leoid  there  is  a  group  of  stones  like  a  ruined  cromlech.  The  largest 
stone  is  somewhat  rectangular,  pillar  shaped,  and  6  feet  long.  I  was 
told  that  the  stones  were  overturned,  the  ground  dug,  and  gold  ornaments 
found  in  the  enclosed  space,  not  many  years  ago. 

At  the  northern  edge  of  the  summit  of  the  knoll  on  which  the  fort 
stands  there  is  a  mound  which  from  tlie  south  appears  to  be  6  feet 
high,  and  has  a  smooth,  conical,  artificial  aspect,  but  on  the  north  side  is 
of  a  more  irregular  and  natural  character.  A  short,  straight,  half -buried 
row  of  large  stones,  or  wall-foundation,  comes  directly  up  to  it  from  the 
south,  and  is  continued  round  its  foot  on  the  west  as  a  smaller  curved 
wall-foundation.  On  removing  the  turf  from  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  smooth  southern   face  to  a  depth  of  about  a   foot,  a  quantity  of 
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closely  packed  stones,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  length, 
were  uncovered,  and  I  supposed  that  I  had  disclosed  a  cairn;  but  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  stones  merely  formed  a  layer,  nowhere  a  foot 
thick,  sharply  defined  from  the  hard  earth  below  and  from  the  rich 
peaty  sod  above^  which  was  easily  lifted  from  it  and  did  not  contain 
a  single  stone.  This  layer  of  stones  was  not  continuous,  but  in  large 
patches,  with  intervals  between  entirely  free  from  stones.  Taking  into 
account  the  artificial  appearance  of  the  mound,  on  the  south  side  at  least, 
the  peculiar  layers  of  stones  beneath  the  surface,  the  association  of  wall- 
foundations,  which,  apart  from  the  mound,  have  no  apparent  raison  d*etre, 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  mound  is  artificial,  although 
I  failed  to  ascertain  its  meaning  or  purpose. 

Ardvreckniah  Cairn, — Mr  Macdonald  pointed  out  this  remarkable 
cairn,  which  is  not  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map.  It  is  situated  at  the 
extreme  point  of  the  little  promontory  of  Ardvrecknish,  on  the  south  side 
of  Lochawe,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Suidhe  Chennaidh.  The 
promontory  rises  about  30  feet  above  the  loch,  and  the  cairn  (fig.  4, 
plan  and  section)  is  a  regular,  slightly  truncated,  green,  conical  mound, 
20  to  25  feet  high,  and  120  feet  across,  measured  over  the  top.  The 
burrowing  of  rabbits  and  rabbit-hunting  have  brought  to  the  surface  a 
quantity  of  fine  earth  and  some  good-sized  stones,  and  the  flat  top  feels 
hard  and  stony  under  foot.  The  base  of  the  cairn  for  about  a  third  of 
its  circumference  runs  imperceptibly  into  the  rough,  steep,  natural  slope 
to  the  loch,  but  elsewhere  is  prolonged  into  a  smoothened,  gently-sloping 
zone,  30  feet  wide,  supported  outside  for  about  one- third  of  its  circum- 
ference, and  prevented  from  slipping  down  a  rather  steep  descent  of  20 
feet  landward  by  a  retaining  wall  (CB),  3  or  4  feet  high,  which  how- 
ever was  being  taken  down  when  I  was  there.  At  right  angles  to  the 
landward  end  of  the  wall — not  on  the  smooth  zone,  but  running  outwards 
from  the  wall — is  a  low,  flat,  rectangular  cairn  (C),  1 8  feet  long,  of  smallish 
stones.  Seventy  fe«t  further  round  and  upon  the  smooth  zone  is  a  similar 
cairn  (D)  9  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  further  another  (E),  15  feet  long  and 
6  feet  wide.  In  the  rough  ground  beyond  these  two  are  fifteen  to  twenty 
small  irregular  heaps  of  stones  or  cairns  (F).  From  their  remarkable 
arrangement  it  seems  probable  that  the  smaller  cairns  (CDEF)  are  not 
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mere  clearings  from  the  neighbouring  field,  but  bear  some  relation  to  the 
great  one.     It  is  much  to   be  regretted  that  labbit-hunting  threatens 
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with  gradual  destruction  this  unusually  perfect  c 
trace  of  having  been  opened. 

VOL.  XXV. 


,  which  shows  no 
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Other  Aroylsshire  Cairns. 

Cairn  near  Ballacktdish  House  (fig.  5,  plan  and  sections). — On  the 
east  side  of  the  approach,  a  short  distance  from  the  public  road, 
there  is  a  peculiar  mound,  which  is  probably  an  ancient  cairn.  It  rises 
from  level  ground  to  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  and  is  of  an  irregu- 
larly oval  form,  stony  on  and  near  the  flat  top,  which  measures  10  by  7 
feet,  earthy  on  the  slopes,  as  is  shown  by  numerous  rabbit-holes.     East 
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Fig.  5. 


wards  it  falls  to  a  kind  of  tail,  15  feet  long,  5  or  6  wide,  and  3  or  4 
high.  The  total  dimensions  measured  over  the  top  are  about  54  by  30 
feet,  and  it  is  enclosed  by  a  low  stony  bank  of  rhomboidal  form. 

Cam  an  Rudha,  Ballachulish. — At  the  north  side  of  Ballachulish 
Ferry,  close  behind  the  hotel.  It  is  dome  shaped  and  of  considerable 
size,  although,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Stewart,  F.S.A.Sc,  min- 
ister of  the  parish,  many  cartloads  of  stones  have  been  removed  from  it, 
so  that  it  is  not  now  half  the  original  size,  as  he  remembers  it.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  a  large  cist  was  exposed,  which  he  found  to  contain  no- 
thing but  a  black  sticky  stuff  which  adhered  like  tar  to  the  point  of  his 
stick.  The  cairn  was  closed  over,  the  cist,  and  has  not  been  disturbed 
since. 

An  Cam  Glas,  Ballachtdisk, — In  a  field  west  of  the  hotel.  It  is  a 
large  mass,  in  a  much  disturbed  and  ruinous  state,  but,  as  far  as  Dr 
Stewart  knows,  has  not  been  actually  opened. 

An  Cam  Glas,  Corran, — Near  the  shore,  south  of  Corran  Inn.  It  is 
from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  70  by  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  been 
trenched  through  the  middle. 
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Monday,  9th  Fehi^uanj. 

J.  R  FINDLAY,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
Fellows : — 

Thomas  Bayne,  Headmaster,  Larchfield  Academy,  Helensburgh. 
James  Bbahd,  C.E.,  10  Marcbmont  Terrace,  Glai^ow. 
James  Hamilton,  Town  Clerk,  Kilmarnock. 
Bev.  James  Hunter,  Fala  Manse,  Blackshiels. 
Wellwood  Maxwell  of  Kirkennan,  Dalbeattie. 
Henry  Hay  Norie,  W.S.,  The  Hall,  Murrayfield. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  Surgeon-General  G.  Bidie. 

Six  Vessels  of  Clay,  two  with  marks  scratched  on  one  side — from 
Tumidi  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  India. 

(2)  By  the  Representatives  of  the  late  Dr  Menzibs,  Invercargill, 

New  Zealand,  through  W.  F.  Skene,  W.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Scot. 

Maori  Adze  of  Jade,  broad  and  thin,  with  rounded  top ;  Adze  of  Lava, 
nearly  square  in  the  transverse  section,  with  tang  at  the  butt  end  for 
insertion  in  the  handle.  Chisel  of  Lava,  and  small  Chisel  of  Jade — all  from 
New  Zealand. 

(3)  By  P.  M.  C.  Kbrmodb,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Cast  of  a  portion  of  a  Sculptured  Stone,  with  an  inscription  in  Bind- 
Runes — from  Kirk  Andreas,  Isle  of  Man. 

(4)  By  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart,  Hon.  Mem.  S.A,  Scot. 

Cast  of  a  Fragment  of  a  Sculptured  Slab  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  with 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion. 
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(5)  By  D.  W.  Kemp,  Ivy  Cottage,  Trinity. 

Casts  of  two  Fragments  of  Sculptured  Stones — found  at  St  Vigeans, 

(6)  By  Sir  Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell,  Bart,  M.P.,  Vice-President. 

Implement  for  stripping  the  ends  of  flax,  called  The  Clove — from  Gass, 
Kirkcowan,  Wigtownshira 

(7)  By  Henry  Hay  Norib,  W.S.,  Murrayfield. 

James  Norie,  Painter,  1684-1757.     8vo.     Privately  printed,  1890. 

(8)  By  the  Publishers,  through  Messrs  T.  &  A.  Constable,  Uni- 

versity Press. 

Scottish  National  Memorials.     Glasgow,  1890.     Large  paper  copy. 

(9)  By  W.  M'CoMBiB  Smith,  the  Author,  through  George  H.  M. 

Thoms,  Sheriff  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  F.S.A,  Scot. 

Memoirs  of  the  Families  of  M*Combie  and  Thoms,  originally  M'Intosh 
and  MThomas.     New  Edition,  8vo.     1890. 

(10)  By  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India.     Edited  by  James 

Burgess,  LL.D.     Part  IV. 

Epigraphia  Indica,  and  Record  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India. 

(11)  By  Dr  C.  R.  Macdonald,  the  Author. 

St  Kilda  :  its  Inhabitants,  and  the  Diseases  peculiar  to  them.     Reprint 
from  British  Medical  Journal.     Pp.  16. 

(12)  By  Alexander  Eraser,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh — General  Index  to 
the  first  thirty-four  volumes.     4to.      1890. 

(13)  By  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London. 
Archseologia — Index  to  the  first  fifty*  volumes.     4 to.     1889. 
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(14)  By  the  Society  op  Writers  to  Her  Majesty's  Signet. 

History  of  the  Society  of  "Writers  to  Her  Majesty's  Signet,  with  a 
List  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  from  1594  to  1890,  and  an  Abstract 
of  the  Minutes.     4to.     1890.     Printed  for  the  Society. 

There  were  also  Exhibited  : — 

(1)  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  through  Georqe 

MuiRHEAD,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Three  pairs  of  penannular  Bronze  Bracelets ;  a  penannular  Neck-ring 
of  Bronze,  with  two  rings  of  1  inch  diameter  in  the  extremities  and 
seventeen  rings  of  half  an  inch  diameter  suspended  at  equal  distances 
round  its  outer  circumference ;  two  penannular  Neck-rings  of  Bronze, 
each  with  two  rings  of  1  inch  diameter  in  the  extremities  (one  ring 
wanting);  three  Bronze  Rings  of  If  inch  diameter,  fastened  together 
with  thin  flat  strips  of  bronze ;  and  a  thin  flat  oval  blade  of  Bronze, 
2x2^  inches,  bifid  at  the  one  extremity  and  having  a  tang  1^  inch  in 
length  at  the  other — found  at  the  Braes  of  Gight,  Aberdeenshire.  (See 
the  subsequent  Communication  by  Mr  George  Muirhead,  F.S.A.  Scot.) 

(2)  By   Sir   Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell,  Baronet,   M.P.,    Vice- 

President, 

Hammer-stone  of  quartz,  a  water-rolled  pebble  3  J  inches  in  length, 
abraded  by  use  at  both  ends — from  Blairbuy,  Wigtownshire. 

Hammer-stone  of  coarse-grained  sandstone,  a  water-rolled  pebble  3  J 
inches  in  length,  abraded  by  use  at  one  end — from  the  Airlour,  Wigtown- 
shire. 

Hammer-stone  of  flne-grained  sandstone,  cylindrical  in  shape,  3}  inches 
in  length  and  1  ^  in  diameter,  with  indented  hollows  on  opposite  faces  in 
the  middle  of  its  length — ^from  Barlauchlan,  Wigtownshire. 

Portion  of  a  Stone  Implement  with  a  constriction  round  the  middle, 
from  High  Creoch,  Girthon,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Axe-head  of  sandstone,  4f  inches  in  length  by  2]^  inches  across  the 
cutting  face,  and  IJ  inch  in  greatest  thickness,  oval  in  the  cross- 
section,  with  bluntly  rounded  butt- — from  Moormains,  Wigtownshire. 
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Axe-head  of  porphyritic  stone,  6  J  inches  in  length,  by  3f  inches  across 
the  cutting  face,  and  1^  inch  in  greatest  thickness,  oval  in  the  cross- 
section,  and  tapering  to  an  obliquely  flattened  butt — from  Kilmabreck, 
Wigtownshire. 

Hammer-head,  apparently  made  of  the  solid  part  of  an  ox-horn,  4| 
inches  in  length,  1^  inch  in  greatest  breadth,  and  1  inch  in  thickness, 
slightly  curved  and  pierced  in  the  centre  by  an  oval-shaped  shaft-hole 
^  X  f  inch — from  a  peat-moss  in  Glenruther,  Wigtownshire. 

Hammer-head  of  Sandstone,  rounded  in  the  upper,  wedge  shaped  in 
the  lower  part^  11  inches  in  length  and  4|  inches  in  breadth  and  3^ 
inches  in  thickness,  with  a  shaft-hole  If  inch  diameter — from  Drumfad, 
Wigtownshire. 

Barnacle-case  of  wood  shaped  like  a  small  book,  4  X  2  X  f  inches,  dated 
1759  ;  and  Anastatic  Plate  of  a  similar  case  with  the  Barnacles,  found  in 
a  peat-moss  at  MiningafT,  and  a  wooden  purse  also  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
book — from  Norway. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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NOTICE  OF  BRONZE  ORNAMENTS  AND  A  THIN  BIFID  BLADE  OF 
BRONZE  FROM  THE  BRAES  OF  GIGHT,  ABERDEENSHIRE.  By 
GEORGE  MUIRHEAD,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  bronze  ornaments  and  tanged  blade  now  exhibited  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  were  found  by  some  workmen  who 
were  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  private  carriage  road  from  Haddo 
House   to   the  Braes  of  Gight  in   1866.      A  man  who  was  present 


Fig.  1.     Necklet  of  brouze  found  at  Braes  of  Gight  (half  size). 

at  the  discovery  informs  me  that  the  ornaments  were  got  during  the 
removal  of  some  huge  old  fragments  of  rock  which  were  lying  at  the 
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bottom  of  A  lofty  precipice.  The  Braes  of  Giglit,  vhich  overlook  a  beanti- 
ful  and  romantic  sylvan  valley,  through  which  the  rivet  Ythan  winds, 
are  situate  on  the  march  between  the  parishes  of  Methlick  and  Fyvie ; 
and  hero,  peering  above  the  lovely  trees  which  adorn  the  northern  bank 
of  the  mvine,  are  seen  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  old  Castle  of  Gight^ 


Fig,  2.     Kocklet  of  bronzs  foand  at  Braea  of  Oight  (half  size). 

an  ancient  seat  of  the  Gordons,  and  celebrated  for  all  time  as  the  ances- 
tral inheritance  of  Catherine  Gordon  of  Gight,  the  mother  of  Lord  Byron. 
The  ornaments  consist  of  three  necklets,  six  armlets,  and  three  small 
rings  rudely  attached  t<^ether  by  short,  narrow,  flat  bands.  The  necklets 
are  somewhat  oval  in  shape  and  vary  in  size.  Two  are  of  plain 
construction  and  similar  to  each  other,  the  smaller  measuring  17  inches 
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in  circumference,  its  greatest  and  leaat  diametere  being  respectively  5J 
inches  and  5  inches;  and  the  larger  (fig.  I)  20  Inches  in  circumference, 
its  greatest  diameter  being  6^  inches,  and  least  6  inches. 

They  have  rings  of  about  ^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  attached  to  their 


ends.  One  of  the  rings  has  been  lost  The 
third  necklet  (fig.  2)  is  of  very  beautiful  and 
elaborate  workmanship,  having,  besides  the 
two  end  rings  of  J  inch  in  diameter,  eighteen 
others,  about  htilf  an  inch  in  diameter,  at- 
tached to  ite  outer  edge.  One  of  the  latter 
has  been  lost,  and  unfortunately  the  necklet 

itself   is    now    broken    into    two    pieces,    but  pig.  4,   Bronze  bi6d  hUd« 
otherwise  it  is  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  pro-      mth  tang  fonnd  at  Braes 
■^  "^  *^  of  Gight  (two-third  size), 

servabon. 

The  armlets  (fig,  3)  are  of  the  usual  penannular  form,  with  slightly  ex- 


panding  extremities.     They  also  differ  ii 


ze,  two  pairs  measuring  1 


!^ 
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dividually  2^  inches  by  If  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  third  pair  2 J 
inches  by  2  inches. 

The  three  rings  (fig.  5),  attached  together  by  the  small  metal  bands, 
are  each  If  inch  in  diameter. 

The  tanged  bronze  blade  (fig.  4),  which  appears  to  have  been  of  bifid 
construction,  measures  about  2|  inches  long  and  2  inches  broad,  and  the 
"tang"  for  insertion  in  the  handle  is  1^  inch  long. 

It  is  believed  that  the  ornaments  now  exhibited  are  unique  in  Scot- 
land, that  they  probably  belong  to  the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
certainly  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Roman  invasion. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  were  formerly  cairns  on  some  of  the 
heights  in  the  vicinity,  including  Little  Gight^  Balquhindachy,  Belnagoak, 
Cairn  Orie,  and  Tuxton  ;  the  last  being  very  large,  and  locally  known 
as  the  "King  of  Denmark's  Cairn." 

Stone  coflSns,  cinerary  urns,  celts,  and  numerous  flint  arrow-heads 
have  also  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 


II. 
JOHN  KNOX  AND  HIS  MANSE.     By  PETER  MILLER,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Among  the  many  curious  and  interesting  traditions  of  Old  Edinburgh 
that  exist,  none  has  obtained  a  firmer  hold  on  the  public  mind  than 
that  which  affirms  that  the  quaint  and  venerable  old  mansion  situated 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  High  Street  is  the  identical  lodging  in  which 
George  Durie,  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  resided;  and  which,  subsequent 
to  his  disgrace,  was  occupied  as  the  residence  of  John  Knox  while  he 
was  minister  of  St  Giles  Church — from  1560  till  his  death  in  1572. 
According  to  the  best  authority,  prior  to  the  present  year  the  only 
evidence  that  existed  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  was  popular 
belief,  and  this  is  so  expressed  in  the  following  sentence  from  Wilson  s 
Memorials  of  Ediiiburgh  in  the  Olden  Time  : — "  No  evidence  now  appears 
in  the  title-deeds  of  the  property  to  afford  a  clue  to  this  or  any  of  its 
earlier  proprietors,  but  the  tradition  has  been  long  universally  received 
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which  assigned  it  as  the  residence  of  the  Reformer."  When  and  by 
what  authority  the  tradition  was  first  established,  it  may  now  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  inquire,  but  judging  from  what  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty respecting  it,  the  legend  is  not  a  very  old  one,  and  cannot  be 
traced  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Neither  Maitland  nor  Amot,  in  their  histories  of  Edinburgh,  nor  Tlie 
Travellei-^s  Comjpanion  throiujh  the  City  of  Edinburgh^  1794,  make  any 
allusion  to  the  story,  and  probably  the  statement  made  in  Stark's  Guide 
to  Edinburgh^  published  in  1806,  is  the  first  notification  of  the  tradition, 
but  he  gives  no  authority  for  the  assertion. 

That  section  of  Old  Edinburgh  bounded  by  Halkerston's  Wynd  on 
the  west  and  Leith  Wynd  on  the  east,  and  by  the  King's  High  Street 
on  the  south,  and  the  Old  Physic  Gardens  on  the  north,  has  a  very 
interesting  history  if  it  could  be  traced  back  to  the  1 2th  century.  But 
the  paucity  of  authentic  documents  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the 
city  from  the  time  of  David  the  First  to  the  14th  century  affords  the 
chronicler  no  reliable  data  on  which  correct  statements  can  be  made 
respecting  the  extension  of  the  town  in  that  quarter.  From  some  time 
previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  Trinity  College  Church  by  Mary  of 
Gueldres  in  1462,  however,  the  case  is  different;  for,  from  that  time 
onwards  to  the  present,  there  is  fortunately  a  mass  of  documentary 
evidence  of  charters  and  other  historical  records  that  furnish  the 
chronicler  with  facts  from  which  most  important  and  reliable  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained,  not  only  as  regards  the  topographical  features  of 
the  district,  but  also  regarding  the  character  and  condition  in  life  of  the 
inhabitants.  All  that  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  district  in  question 
in  these  early  times  formed  something  like  a  new  town  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  inhabited  by  the  upper,  the  aristocratic,  and  educated  citizens. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  chosen  place  of  abode  of  many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Scotland  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

However,  it  is  no  part  of  this  paper  to  go  into  any  details,  further  than 
those  having  a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  locality  of  John  Knox's 
house.  The  Register  of  Sasincs,  in  the  form  of  Protocol  Books  in  the 
custody  of  the  Town-Clerk,  from  which  our  evidence  is  mostly  taken,  goes 
no  further  back  than  to  ad.  1500 ;  but  for  dates  prior  to  that  time  the 
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Chartulary  of  St  Giles,  collected  and  arraoged  by  the  late  David  Laing, 
supplies  us  with  a  mass  of  the  best  of  all  authentic  history — charter 
history,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  13  th  century.  Although  we 
search  in  vain  in  the  modem  title-deeds  of  the  reputed  house  in  which 
John  Knox  is  said  to  have  lived  for  evidence  of  the  tradition,  the  old 
deeds  prior  to  and  during  his  lifetime  are  equally  destitute  of  any 
information  on  which  to  base  the  legend.  On  the  contrary,  they  afford 
ample  evidence,  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  that  Jolm  Knox  could  not 
have  occupied  this  house  during  his  incumbency  as  minister  of  St  Giles 
Church  from  1559  till  near  the  time  of  his  death.  That  fine  old 
mansion,  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Edinburgh,  has  a  history 
of  its  own,  altogether  apart  from  John  Knox,  to  make  it  memorable  and 
worthy  of  being  known  and  preserved  at  the  public  expense  as  the 
oldest  house  in  Edinburgh.  The  various  sasines  in  tlie  Town  Council 
Records,  and  the  charters  respecting  this  house  in  the  Register  of  tlie 
Great  Seal,  give  instructive  details  respecting  it,  as  to  who  possessed  it 
before  Knox's  time,  who  built  it,  and  to  whom  it  belonged  until  its 
owner,  James  Mosman,  goldsmith,  a  burgess  of  the  city  of  Edinbui^h, 
was  executed,  along  with  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  and  others,  at  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh,  3rd  August  1573. 

The  first  notice  of  the  house  in  question  is  contained  in  a  sasine  in  the 
Protocol  Book  of  Vincent  Strathauchin,  dated  22nd  December  1525, 
by  which  '*  Christina  Reidpeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Walter  Reidpeth, 
with  the  consent  and  assent  of  her  husband,  John  Arres,  conveys  in  fee 
that  land  or  tenement  of  her  father,  Walter  Reidpeth,  situated  in  the 
Burgh  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  north  side  of  the  King's  High  Street, 
between  the  land  of  the  late  William  Lokkart  on  the  west  part,  and  the 
land  of  the  late  William  Reidpeth  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  the  said 
William  Lokkart  on  the  north  part,  and  the  King's  public  street  on  the 
south,"  to  her  son,  John  Arres,  heir-apparent  of  the  said  Christina 
Reidpeth  and  John  Arres,  the  life-rent  of  the  property  being  reserved 
to  his  father  and  mother,  or  to  the  longest  liver  of  the  two  during  the 
period  of  their  natural  lives. 

Thirty-one  years  after  the  date  of  this  sasine,  in  1556,  another 
sasine  is  recorded  in  Alexander  Kings  Protocol  Book,  vol.  v.  p.  101, 
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affecting  the  same  property,  but  the  owners  and  heirs-apparent  are 
altogether  different.  It  is  Mariot  Arres,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late 
John  Arres,  and  her  husband,  James  Mosman,  goldsmith,  son  and  heir 
of  John  Mosman,  goldsmith,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  that  are  now  dealing 
with  "  the  tenement  of  John  Arres,  situated  in  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  King*s  High  Street,  lying  between  the  tenement 
on  the  north  by  the  said  William  Lokkart,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
former  William  Lokkart,  and  formerly  by  the  land  of  the  late  William 
Reidpeth,  but  now  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Robert  Fleming  on  the 
east,  and  the  King's  High  Street  on  the  south."  There  are  several 
deeds  affecting  this  tenement  up  to  1573.  The  property,  however, 
remains  in  the  possession  of  James  Mosman  until  the  second  of  May 
1573,  when  it  is  granted  by  Royal  Charter  to  John  Carmichael,  junior, 
it  having  been  escheated  to  the  King  by  reason  of  the  forfeiture  of 
James  Mosman,  goldsmith,  and  formerly  burgess  of  Edinburgh.  The 
property  is  described  in  the  Royal  Charter  "  as  that  tenement  situated 
at  the  Nether-bow,  between  the  land  of  James  Hoppringall  of  White- 
bank  and  Patrick  Fleming"  {Register  of  the  Great  Sedl,  1573). 
There  were  other  properties  belonging  to  Mosman  conveyed  by  this 
charter — a  tenement  in  Forester's  Wynd,  another  in  Liberton's  Wynd, 
described  "  as  built  and  waste,"  besides  the  land  of  Wray,  in  the  county 
of  Linlithgow,  the  lands  of  Langhirdmanston,  the  mill  and  mill  lands 
of  Currie,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 

During  all  the  time  that  John  Knox  lived  in  Edinburgh  as  minister 
of  St  Giles  Church,  from  1560  till  1569,  the  Town  Council  paid  his 
house  rent,  not  only  when  he  was  in  furnished  lodgings,  but  also  during 
all  the  time  that  he  lived  in  Abbot  Durie's  lodging  as  well.  None  of 
that  rent  was  paid  to  James  Mosman,  as  proprietor  of  the  house  now 
called  John  Knox's  Comer. 

Where,  then,  did  John  Knox  live  while  he  was  minister  in  Edin- 
burgh ?  The  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  question  is  positive,  and  is 
all  obtained  from  contemporaneous  historical  documents  that  are  still 
extant,  and  which  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

John  Knox  was  appointed  Protestant  minister  of  St  Giles  Kirk  in 
1559,  more  than  a  year  before  George  Durie,  Abbot  of  Dunfermline  and 
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Archdeacon  of  St  Andrews,  left  Scotland.  The  Diurnal  of  OccuD'ents 
tells  us  that  **  on  the  29th  day  of  January  1561  (New  Style),  the  Earl  of 
Egllnton  and  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline  passed  to  France  f  urth  of  Dunbar." 
The  date  of  his  departure  is  of  some  consequence  in  tliis  narrative,  as  will 
appear  from  what  follows.  The  new  minister  of  St  Giles  appears  to 
have  lived  in  furnished  lodgings  for  some  short  time  after  he  came  to 
Edinburgh  with  his  family.  The  Town  Council  Records  supply  the 
following  notices  respecting  John  Knox  and  the  place  of  his  abode  from 
a  short  time  after  he  came  to  Edinburgh  : — 

8^^  May  1560. — "The  provost,  ballis,  and  counsall  ordanis  Alex- 
ander Park,  Thesaurer,  to  deliver  to  Johne  Carins  the  sum  of  £40  for 
fumeaching  of  their  minister,  Johnne  Knox,  in  his  houshold,  and 
becaus  the  said  Johnne  Knox  has  been  furnished  upon  David  Forrester  s 
expensis  sin  his  comin  to  this  toun  be  the  space  of  1 5  days  last  bipast, 
ordanis  the  said  Johne  Carins  to  receive  the  said  David's  accounts,  and 
mak  him  payment  of  the  sowpies  debursit  be  him  on  the  first  end  of  the 
sowme  of  £40  to  be  delivered  to  him." 

26th  June  1560. — The  Treasurer  ordained  to  "pay  Johne  Carins  the 
sowme  of  three  score  pounds  for  furnesing  of  the  minister." 

I6th  August  1560. — The  Treasurer  ordained  "to  deliver  to  Johne 
Carins  the  sowme  of  £5  for  fumessing  of  the  minister." 

Johnne  Carins  was  reader  and  "  lectour  of  the  morning  prayers  "  in 
St  Giles.     He  had  a  salary  of  100  meiks  yearly. 

"On  the  4th  September  1560,  the  bailies  and  counsail  having  con- 
sideration for  the  eis  of  John  Knox,  minister,  John  Durie,^  talyeour, 
removed  him  furth  of  the  ludgeing  occupyet  by  the  Abbot  of  Drum- 

^  The  question  has  been  asked,  Wlio  was  John  Durie,  who  had  possession  of  Abbot 
Durie's  lodging  when  it  was  wanted  for  John  Knox's  manse  ?  He  must  have  had 
some  real  or  fancied  right  to  be  the  locum  tenens  during  the  Abbot's  absence.  Tlie 
authorities  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  further  trouble  with  him  after  he  received 
eight  marks  to  quit  the  premises  voluntarily.  Perhaps  the  following  entries  from  a 
catalogue  of  leases,  feus,  kc. ,  given  in  the  Api)endix  to  the  Chartulary  of  Dnmfermline, 
granted  during  the  incumbency  of  the  Abbot  Durie,  may,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
tlirow  a  kind  of  side-light  upon  this  question — "a  lease  in  favour  of  Catherine  Sibbald 
and  her  son  John  Durie  of  three-fourths  of  the  tenement  Pitcatbio  ;  a  lease  of 
Easter  Baudrig  to  Catherine  Sibbald  ;  a  free  charter  to  Catherine  Sibbald  of  Easter 
Pitcathie,  with  a  precept  of  sasiue." 
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fermeling  to  the  effect  the  said  minister  mycht  enter  thairto,  ordanis 
Alexander  Park,  Thesaurer,  to  content  and  pay  to  the  said  John  Durie 
the  sowme  of  8  marks,  and  the  samyn  promittys  that  how  soon  thai 
may  provide  the  said  minister  ane  uther  lodging,  to  enter  the  said  John 
to  the  possession  thereoff." 

This  house  provided  for  John  Knox  appears  from  the  record  to  have 
been  rented  from  its  heritable  owner,  Robert  Moubray,  and  the  rent 
paid  termly  by  the  Town  Council.  The  first  payment  of  rent  was  made 
"on  the  12th  of  February  1561,  under  a  precept  or  order  from  the 
Council  to  the  Dean  of  Guild,  who  was  ordered  to  pay  to  John  Knox, 
minister,  the  sume  of  fifty  pounds  for  supporting  of  his  charges ;  and 
the  Treasurer  to  pay  Robert  Moubray,  heritor  of  the  house  occupyet  be 
'  Johne  Knox,'  10  marks  as  the  duty  thereof  to  the  preceding  Martin- 
mass,  and  frae  thence  furth  to  pay  him  termli  according  to  50  merks  in 
the  year  so  lang  as  the  samyn  sail  be  occupyet  be  him." 

On  the  5th  November  1561,  the  Dean,  of  Guild  is  ordained  with 
''all  diligence  to  make  ane  warme  study e  of  daills  to  the  minister,  Johne 
Knox,  within  his  lugeing  above  the  hall  of  the  samyn,  with  lichtys  and 
windokys  thairto  and  all  other  necessaries/' 

On  the  29th  November  1564  the  Treasurer  is  ordained  to  "mak 
gude  and  thankfuU  payment  to  Robert  Moubray  of  Johnne  Knoke's 
hous  maill  induring  the  time  of  his  office^  as  other  Treasurers  hes  done 
before."^ 

For  the  year  19th  November  1568,  the  rent  of  John  Knox's  house 
is  paid  to  a  new  landlord.  The  Treasurer  ordained  **  to  cans  mend  and 
repair  the  necessaries  of  Johnne  Knox  dwelling  hous,  upon  the  expenses 
of  Johne  Adamsoun  and  Bessie  Otterboume,  his  spous,  conjunct  fears 
thairof,  and  deduce  the  samyn  of  thair  hous  maill,  becaus  thai  have 
been  ofttimes  requyrit  to  do  the  samyn  and  refusit." 

On  March  1569,  "  the  bailies  and  counsall  ordanis  Andrew  Stevinson, 
Thesaurer,  to  pay  to  John  Adamson  the  sowme  of  40  merks  for  the  maill 
of  his  hous  occupy  it  be  Jonne  Knox  the  yeir  bipast,  deduceand  thairof 
the  sowme  of  aucht  pund  debursit  be  the  said  Thesaurer  in  reparalying  of 

'  25th  Sept,  1566. — The  Treasurer  ordained  to  pay  the  rent  due  for  Knox's  house 
for  1565  to  Robert  Scott's  spouse. 
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the  said  hous  in  defalt  of  the  said  Johue  Adamsone  being  requyrit  to 
do  the  same,  and  als  12  shillings  debarsit  niair  be  the  same  Thesaurer 
in  repairing  of  the  same  house  by  the  8  pund  above  mentioned  be  the 
said  Johnne." 

From  those  facts,  supplied  by  the  Town  Council  Records — records  of 
transactions  recorded  from  day  to  day  by  the  officials  who  actually 
carried  them  through — it  is  evident  that  from  the  term  of  Martinmas 
1560  until  4th  March  1569  John  Knox  occupied  the  same  house,  the 
rent  of  which  was  paid  by  the  Town  Council  during  all  that  time  to  the 
owner,  Robert  Moubray,  and  his  successor  as  owner,  John  Adamson  and 
his  wife  Bessie  Otterburn.     Where  was  that  house  situated  1 

A  sasine  in  favour  of  Robert  Moubray  and  his  spouse  Jonet  Cant, 
the  legitimate  daughter  of  Walter  Cant  of  Leith,  dated  8th  April  1563, 
contained  in  Alexander  Guthrie's  (senior)  Protocol  Book,  sufficiently 
answers  the  question.  The  deed  appears  to  be  a  sasine  or  infeftment 
of  certain  properties  that  formerly  belonged  to  Andrew  Moubray,  father 
of  Robert  Moubray,  and  other  properties  belonging  to  Robert  Moubray, 
and  both  Robert  Moubray  and  Jonet  Cant  get  sasine  of  them.  Jonet 
Cant  is  described  as  the  future  spouse  of  Robert  Moubmy.  .  .  . 
"  Deinde  accessit  idem  ballivus  ad  tenementum  terre  quondam  Joannis 
Brouni  jacens  ex  boreali  parte  dicti  burgi  inter  tenementum  terre  Davidis 
Fernalie  ex  orientali  et  tenementum  terre  Roberti  Hoppar  ex  occidentali. 
Et  ibidem  prefatus  Robertus  (Moubray)  totam  et  integram  magnam  suam 
mansionem  et  edificium  una  cum  horto  et  cauda  ejusdem  nunc  inhabitatam 
per  Joannem  Knox  ministrum  cum  suis  pertinentiis  jacens  infra  dictum 
tenementum  inter  borealem  lacum  dicti  burgi  ex  boreali  et  anteriorem 
terram  dicti  tenementi  ex  australi."^ 

^  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  sasine  to  Robert  Moubray  and  Jonet  Cant, 
his  spouse : — 

After  having  been  seized  in  the  forementioned  properties,  the  same  Bailie  went  to 
the  tenement  of  land  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  John  Brown,  lying  on  the 
north  part  of  the  same  burgh,  between  the  tenement  of  land  belonging  to  David 
Farinlie  on  the  east,  and  the  tenement  of  land  belonging  to  Robert  Hopper  on  the 
west.  And  in  a  similar  manner  the  said  Robert  (Moubray)  got  sasine  of  All  and 
Whole  his  own  great  mansion  and  building,  together  with  the  garden  and  waste  land 
of  the  same,  now  inhabited  by  John  Knox,  minister,  with  all  its  pertinents  lying 
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So  early  as  1555  the  first  of  these  tenements  belonged  to  Hugo 
Brown,  son  and  heir  of  the  quondam  John  Brown.  It  is  described  in 
Alexander  King's  Protocol,  voL  iv.  p.  229 — "Ad  tenementum  terre 
Hugonis  Broun  filii  et  heredis  quondam  Johannis  Broun  jacens  in  pre- 
dicto  burgo  ez  parte  boreali  vici  regii  ejusdem  inter  tenementum  terre 
heredum  quondam  Davidis  Farinlie  ex  oriental!  et  tenementum  terre 
quondam  Roberti  Hoppar  ex  occidentali  partibus." 

Besides  the  sasine  of  1563  in  favour  of  Robert  Moubray  and  Jonet 
Cant^  his  spouse,  the  identity  and  authenticity  of  this  mansion  is  proved 
and  more  correctly  described  by  subsequent  deeds  down  to  1581.  There 
is  in  1565  a  bond  granted  by  Robert  Moubray  and  his  spouse  Jonet 
Cant  to  Robert  Scott  and  his  spouse,  in  which  the  great  mansion 
in  which  John  Knox  was  residing  and  its  belongings  are  more 
minutely  described,  as  '*  all  and  whole  the  back  lands  of  the  said  Robert 
Moubray,  built  and  waste,  under  and  above,  with  yard,  tail  waste,  gate, 
close,  and  transe  of  the  same,  and  free  entry  and  ish  on  tlie  fore  part 
and  the  back,  and  all  their  pertinents,  lying  within  the  said  tenement  of 
the  said  late  John  Brown,  between  the  foreland  thereof  on  the  south,  and 
a  certain  piece  of  tail  of  the  said  lands  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Thomas  Chisholm  lying  near  the  North  Loch  on  the  north  "  {Guthrie's 
Protocol,  1562-1565,  fol.  182,  28th  March  1565).i 

between  the  North  Loch  of  the  said  burgh,  on  the  north  side,  and  the  fore  land  of  the 
said  tenement  on  the  south.  Robert  Moubray  inherited  this  property  from  his  mother, 
Cathrine  Hoppar,  and  not  from  his  ftther,  Andrew  Moubray. 

^  '*  Pro  Roberto  ScoU  et  Sponsa.  Die  vigesimo  octauo  mensis  m'cii  anno  Dni  millesimo 
quingentesimo  sexagesimo  quinto.  In  mei  notarii  publici  et  testiu  subscriptorum 
pntiis  personaliter  accessit  honorabilis  vir  Dauid  Forestar  vnus  balliuorum  burgi 
de  Edinburt  ad  tenementum  terre  quondam  Beucrti  Kcppap  Johannis  Broun  dicti  burgi 
burgen  jacen  in  eodem  burgo  ex  parte  boreali  vici  regii  eiusdem  inter  tenementu  terre 
quondam  Dauidis  Fairlie  ex  orieii  tenementu  terre  quondam  Roberti  Hopper  ex  occiden 
ptibus  ab  una  et  alia.  Et  ibidem  providus  vir  Walterus  Cant  vnus  balliuorum  villede 
Leith  procurator  et  eo  noie  Roberti  Mowbray  filii  et  heredis  quond  Andree  Mowbray  et 
nomine  Jonete  Cant  spouse  dicti  Roberti  ad  negotium  infrascriptum  specialiter  con- 
stitut  sicut  mihi  notario  publico  per  bras  procurationis  mauibus  dicti  Roberti  et 
Jonete  subscript  et  eorum  sigillis  sigillat  de  data  apud  Leith  Ticesimo  quarto  die 
mensis  m'cii  anno  Dili  millesimo  quingentesimo  sexagesimo  quarto  aperte  oonstabat 
totas  et  integras  terras  posteriores  dicti  Roberti  Mowbray  odificatas  et  vastas  subtus 
et  supra  cum  horto  cauda  wasta  portu  claussura  et  transitu  earundem  libero'p  in- 

VOL.  XXV.  K 
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This  description  of  Bobert  Moubray's  great  mansion  and  building,  and 
what  the  fore  tenement  of  Hugh  Brown  consisted  of,  and  where  situated, 
proves  that  it  had  no  connection  whatever  with  James  Moaman's  house 
at  the  Netherbow. 

The  exact  site  of  Robert  Moubray's  mansion,  occupied  as  the  manse  of 
John  Ejiox  during  his  incumbency  of  St  Giles  Church,  is  further  indicated 
by  other  sasines,  and  specially  by  one  contained  in  A.  Guthrie's  Protocol 
Book  in  November  1581,  where  the  front  tenement  of  Hugh  Brown,  that 
formed  the  south  boundary  of  John  ELnox's  manse,  bounds  on  the  west 
the  property  for  which  that  sasine  was  granted.  It  is  described  as  "  the 
back  land  of  James  Guthrie,  burges  of  the  said  burgh,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  late  Patrick  Barroun,  lying  within  the  tenement  of  the  late 
David  Farinlie,  in  the  close  called  Turing's  Close,  on  the  west  part  of  the 
transe  thereof,  between  the  foreland  of  the  said  late  William  Adamson, 
but  now  belonging  to  John  Robertson,  on  the  north,  which  tenement  of 
the  late  David  Farinlie  lies  in  the  said  burgh,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
High  Street  between  the  fore  land  of  the  late  William  Johnstone 
on  the  east  and  the  fore  land  of  Hugh  Brown  on  the  west  parts"  The 
sketch-plan  shows  the  relative  positions  of  several  of  the  tenements 
referred  to.  The  names  of  the  closes  are  of  great  importance  in  under- 
standing the  points  involved  in  the  solution  of  this  question.  Some  of 
those  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  were  known  by  various  names.  The 
chief  one,  Turing's  Close,  was  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
century,  and  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years  after  1560  it  was  known  and 
described  in  sasines  as  the  Old  Provost's  Close,  and  in  1568,  when  we 
know  that  John  Knox  actually  lived  there,  as  Knox's  Close.^     Thus  the 

troitn  et  ezitu  ex  parte  anteriore  et  ^steriore  ac  omnibus  suis  ptinen  jacen  infra 
dictum  tenementu  dicti  quond  Johannis  Broun  inter  terram  anteriore  eiusdem  ex 
australi  et  quandam  petiam  caude  hfiioi  terrarum  pertinen  heredibus  quondam  Thome 
Chisholme  jacen  prope  lacum  borealem  ex  boreali  partibus  ab  una  et  alia  terra  et 
lapidis  per  deliberationem  in  manibus  dicti  balliui  sursti  reddidit  et  pure  et  simpYr 
reaign&wit"— Protocols,  A,  Guthrie,  1552-1665,  fol.  182,  28tli  March  1666. 

^  A  tenement  belonging  to  William  Johnston  is  described  as  lying  on  the  north  side 
of  the  High  Street,  in  the  close  called  Leich*s  Close,  on  the  west  side  of  the  transe  of 
the  same,  between  the  waste  land  of  the  late  James  Jhoneston  of  Eelliebank  on  the 
north  and  the  lands  of  Gilbert  Leatheam  on  the  south,  the  close  called  Knox's  on 
the  west,  and  the  west  lands  pertaining  to  the  late  Henry  Jousy  on  the  east 
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direct  road  from  the  High  Street  to  John  Knox's  house  was  down  Trunk 
Close,  opposite  to  the  Fountain  Well  in  the  High  Street  The  well  is 
called  in  the  sasine  of  1563  "  Saint  Michael's  fountain."  Those  sasines 
afford  ample  evidence  of  the  exact  point  on  which  Robert  Moubray's 
mansion  stood,  east  and  west  in  Turing's  Close.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  fix  the  exact  part  in  Turing's  Close  as  between  the  North  Loch  and  the 
High  Street,  but  Robert  Moubray's  sasines  tell  us  that  there  was  only 
Thomas  Chisholm's  piece  of  waste  land  between  the  north  boundary  of 
John  Knox's  house  and  the  North  Loch,  so  that  the  house  must  have 
stood  far  down  the  close,  and  not  at  all  near  to  John  Knox's  Comer.  The 
distance  between  the  line  of  the  High  Street  and  the  Old  Physic  Gardens 
was  over  500  feet.  The  upper  end  of  the  close  still  exists,  although  now 
closed  by  the  City  Improvement  Act  The  entrance  is  from  the  High 
Street^  opposite  the  Fountain  Well,  and  is  the  first  close  west  from  John 
Knox's  Corner. 

Mr  Guthrie's  hypothesis  in  support  of  this  tradition  altogether  ignores 
the  legal  relations  that  existed  between  John  Knox,  the  parish  minister 
of  St  Giles  Church,  and  his  parishioners,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Town 
Council.  Knox  was  minister  of  the  parish,  and  as  such  was  entitled  by 
the  law  to  the  fruits  of  his  benefice.  So  long  as  he  held  the  charge  he 
was  entitled  to  his  stipend  and  a  manse.  There  was  no  manse  legally 
available  at  the  time  of  his  appointment*  It  has  already  been  stated 
how  the  proper  authority  provided  a  residence  for  him  by  securing 
Robert  Mowbray's  great  mansion  in  Turing's  Close,  by  leasing  and  furnish- 
ing it  for  their  minister  as  his  manse.  John  Knox  was  not  the  tenant 
of  Robert  Mowbray's  house  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term.     The 

part.  Leich's  Close  was  more  recently  named  Hope's  Close,  and  had  its  entrance  from 
the  High  Street  at  Knox's  Corner." — Kirkxcood's  Plan, 

^  James  Chisholm  was  Provost  of  St  Giles  Church  during  John  Knox's  incumbency, 
and  possessed  the  manse  and  glebe  and  their  pertinents  situated  south  of  the  church, 
down  to  the  Cowgate.  He  granted  a  lease  of  the  houses  and  their  pertinents  to 
David,  Lord  Drummond,  and  his  second  wife,  Lilias  Ruthven,  at  a  rent  of  five  marks 
per  annum,  in  1566,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  vicar  were  to  have  the  use  of  abed 
in  the  manse  when  they  were  resident  in  the  town.  The  buildings  are  described  ia 
the  lease  as  being  ruinous  and  dilapidated,  and  as  having  been  broken  down  and 
burned  by  the  English  when  they  burned  the  city  in  1544. — St  Giles'  Chartulary, 
p.  267. 
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house  wajB  for  the  occasion  the  manse,  the  official  residence  of  the 
minister  of  the  parish  at  the  expense  of  the  puhlic ;  and  it  formed  par- 
of  the  fruits  of  his  benefice  so  long  as  he  continued  minister  of  the 
parish.  He  was  in  the  same  position  as  other  parish  ministers  where 
there  was  an  official  residence.  That  constitutional  relationship  subsisted 
between  the  parties  from  his  appointment  as  minister  in  1559  until  his 
death  in  November  1572.  That  this  was  the  case  is  obvious  from  the 
enactments  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline^  that  made  legal  provision  for 
the  government  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  sets  forth — ^**  Providing  that 
the  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  and  other  Prelates,  beneficed  men,  which 
have  adjoined  themselves  to  us,  bruick  the  revenues  of  the  benefices 
during  their  lifetime,  they  sustaining  and  upholding  the  ministry  and 
ministers  as  herein  specified,  for  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and 
ministering  of  the  Sacraments."  This  Act  was  subscribed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  nobility  and  Council  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  was 
presented  to  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  in  the  year  1560  the  Act  of 
the  Secret  Council  approving  of  it  was  signed  in  1561,  John  Knox 
being  one  of  the  subscribers.  This  was  after  his  appointment  as  minister 
of  St  Giles  Church.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  for 
which  John  Knox  was  conspicuously  persistent  during  the  time  of 
his  ministry  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  his  watchful  care  over  the  tempor- 
alities of  the  Reformed  Church,  There  was  in  the  legal  relations  that 
existed  between  the  parties  a  sort  of  fixity  of  tenure,  implied  in  the 
occupation  of  the  house  in  Turing's  Close  as  the  legal  manse,  and  this  is 
implied  in  the  phraseology  used  in  the  orders  for  payment  of  the  house 
rent: — ''The  treasurer  was  to  mak  gude  and  thankful  payment  to 
Robert  Moubray  of  John  Knox's  maillin  during  the  time  of  his  office ; " 
and  when  the  agreement  between  the  parties  was  made  in  1560  the 
record  bears,  "  and  fra  thenceforth  to  pay  him  (Robert  Moubray)  termlie 
according  to  50  merks  in  the  year  sa  lang  as  the  samyn  sail  be  occupy d  be 
him."  The  Treasurer  of  the  City  made  thankful  payment  of  the  rent 
until  March  1569.  From  that  date,  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  of 
the  times — the  civil  war  that  existed — there  are  no  records  of  the  Town 
Council  from  1571  to  1573;  and  tlie  Treasurer's  Accounts  are  awanting 
from  1567  down  to  1581,  so  that  there  are  no  special  documents  to 
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instruct  us  as  to  what  took  place  relative  to  John  Knox  and  his  manse. 
But  we  have  a  good  record  from  contemporary  writers  of  what  took 
place  during  these  three  years.  During  the  first  nine  years  of  his 
occupation  of  the  manse  in  Turing's  Close,  he  had  occasion  to  reside 
oftener  than  once  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  out  of  Edinburgh,  but 
he  always  returned  to  his  own  house,  the  manse.  Was  there  any 
reason  for  his  acting  otherwise  when  he  left  Edinburgh  in  1571,  and 
returned  after  sixteen  months'  absence  in  1572  f  He  did  not  leave  his 
home  of  his  own  accord,  he  was  very  averse  to  do  so ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  best  professors  in  the  town  desired  him,  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood,  that  he  consented  to  go  to  St 
Andrews,  as  his  enemies  were  now  in  the  ascendant  in  the  city. 
Many  of  the  reformers  left  the  city  at  the  same  time  for  similar 
reasons.  From  this  time  there  was  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  city  for  about 
fourteen  months,  and  then  a  change  in  the  relation  of  parties  took  place. 
Wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  at  the  end  of  July  1572  a  truce  was  declared 
and  a  guarantee  given  whereby  every  citizen  might  return  and  dweU  in 
their  own  houses  in  safety  and  peace.  John  Knox  was  wanted  by  his 
friends  and  supporters  for  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions  in  the 
city,  and,  acting  under  a  sense  of  duty,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in 
August  1572,  with  a  large  number  of  other  citizens  James  Melville,  in  his 
Diary  J  says  he  saw  Mr  Knox  every  other  day  in  St  Andrewa  "  The  town 
of  Edinburgh  recovered  again,  and  the  guid  and  honestmen  thereof  returned 
to  their  houses,  and  Mr  Knox  with  his  family  past  hame  to  Edinburgh." 

The  time  Knox  resided  in  St  Andrews  was  perhaps  longer  than  any  of 
his  previous  sojourns  out  of  the  city.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  when  he  was  constrained  to  leave  Edinburgh  in  May  1571  neither  he 
nor  any  other  person  could  predicate  when  the  civil  and  national  turmoils 
were  likely  to  terminate;  but  there  is  nothing  on  which  to  base  the  assump- 
tion that  during  those  fifteen  months  the  Town  Council,  if  it  existed  during 
that  time,  did  anything  to  denude  Knox  of  his  official  residence  down 
Turing's  Close.  The  truce  authorised  every  citizen  "  to  enter  and  dwell 
in  their  own  houses."  It  is  a  gratuitous  assertion  to  say  that  Knox  came 
back  to  Edinburgh,  found  James  Mosman's  house  at  the  Netherbow unoccu- 
pied in  consequence  of  Mosman's  being  shut  up  in  the  Castle  with  Kirk- 
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caldy  of  Grange,  and  made  it  his  home.  This  could  not  have  happened,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Knox  had  returned  to  his  kindred  dust  before  James 
Mosman  took  refuge  in  the  Castle,  along  with  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  early  in 
1573.  While  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  romantic  termination 
to  the  eventful  life  of  the  great  Reformer  as  his  occupation  of  James 
Mosmanls  house  at  the  Netherbow,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  Mr 
Guthria.  No  evidence,  not  a  single  fact,  has  been  adduced  in  support  of 
it^  only  a  pious  belief  in  a  local  tradition  that  only  came  into  existence 
some  eighty  years  ago.  It  must  be  proved  by  competent  evidence,  firsts 
that  John  Knox  did  leave  his  manse  in  Turing's  Close  in  1567  or  1570; 
and  second,  evidence  is  necessary  to  prove  that  James  Mosman  and  his 
family,  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Mariot  Arres  in  1556  until 
his  forfeiture  in  May  1573,  ever  left  his  family  residence  at  the  Nether- 
bow  unoccupied. 

Is  it  likely — even  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  remarkable  occur- 
rence took  place,  that  Knox  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh  found  a  home 
in  the  family  mansion  of  James  Mosman,  one  of  his  mortal  enemies — that 
such  a  remarkable  event  could  have  been  passed  unnoticed  by  all  the 
friends  of  Knox,  who  were  so  particular  in  recording  the  most  trivial 
events  of  his  eventful  life  ?     The  thing  is  incredible. 

A  short  review  of  the  information  gathered  from  the  sasines  affecting 
James  Mosman's  house  at  the  Netherbow,  and  the  bearing  of  that  informa- 
tion upon  the  tradition  that  the  house  in  question  was  the  house  or 
manse  of  John  Knox  while  he  was  minister  of  St  Giles  Church,  will 
conclude  my  remarks. 

The  first  sasine  of  1556  gives  us  the  information  that  James  Mosman, 
goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  and  Mariot  Arres,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  late  John  Arres,  were  about  to  be  married.  They  were  both  infeft 
in  this  particular  property,  described  as  the  land  or  tenement  belonging 
to  the  said  Mariot  Arres,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  John  Arres,  lying 
in  the  said  burgh,  on  the  north  side  of  the  King's  High  Street^  between 
the  tenement  on  the  north  by  the  late  William  Lockhart,  on  the  west  by 
WiUiam  Lockhart,  and  formerly  by  the  land  of  the  late  William  Redpeth, 
but  now  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Robert  Fleming  on  the  east,'  and  the 
King's  High  Street  on  the  south. 
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Each  of  the  contractmg  parties  were  to  have  a  life-interest  in  the 
property,  and  the  fee  was  vested  in  James  Mosman,  while  the  whole  of 
this  and  the  other  properties  appear  to  have  belonged  to  Mariot  Arres 
as  inherited  from  her  father. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  house  as  it  now  stands  was  erected  before 
or  after  the  marriage.  The  presumption  is  that  it  was  after  marriage.  At 
all  events,  the  tablet  with  the  arms  of  James  Mosman  and  the  initial 
letters  of  the  names  of  James  Mosman  and  Mariot  Arres  under  the  bow 
window  on  the  west  front  of  the  house  must  have  been  inserted  after 
that  time.  There  were  various  other  properties  situated  in  other  parts 
of  the  town  belonging  to  Mariot  Arres  that  were  conveyed  by  this 
sasine.  From  some  of  the  sasines  afterwards  of  the  other  properties  it 
is  learned  that  they  were  occupied  by  tenants.  In  none  of  the  sasines 
afiFecting  this  tenement  at  the  Netherbow  is  there  any  reference  made 
to  its  occupants,  the  presumption  being,  from  the  unique  character  of 
the  building,  its  elaborate  ornamentation,  and  having  the  arms  of  the 
owner  emblazoned  upon  it^  with  the  initials  of  James  Mosman  and  Mariot 
Arres  his  spouse  also  displayed  upon  it,  along  with  the  special  legal 
formalities  taken  before  the  marriage,  and  the  subsequent  legal  proceed- 
ings taken  in  1568  and  1571  were  made  to  ensure  unbroken  possession 
and  occupation  of  the  house  as  the  family  mansion.  None  of  the  other 
properties  belonging  to  Mariot  Arres  are  disposed  of  and  protected  in 
any  of  the  sasines  in  this  special  manner.  In  support  of  this  presump- 
tion it  must  be  remembered  also  that  both  James  Mosman  and  Mariot 
Arres  were  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  had  landed  property  in 
the  counties  of  Linlithgow  and  Edinburgh,  besides  the  house  property  in 
the  city.  The  two  sasines  referred  to,  the  first  on  26th  July  1560,  and 
the  next  on  23rd  February  1576,  in  Alexander  Guthrie's  Protocol  Book 
appear  to  contain  evidence  that  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
question  as  to  who  were  the  occupants  of  the  house  of  James  Mosman 
at  the  Netherbow  from  1568  until  after  John  Knox's  death  in 
November  1572.  By  the  first  of  these  sasines  James  Mosman  and  Mariot 
Arres  convey  the  fee  of  this  house  to  John  Mosman,  goldsmith,  their 
son,  and  his  heirs,  reserving  however  to  themselves  the  liferent  of  the 
said  tenement  for  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  with  the  condition  that  the 
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reversionary  interest  in  the  fee  could  only  be  reckoned  during  the  life- 
time of  their  son.  John  Mosman  gets  infeftment  in  the  property,  and 
becomes  the  lord  of  fee,  the  heritable  owner.  Within  a  period  of  two 
years  after  this  transaction  another  sasine  between  the  father,  James 
Mosman,  and  his  son,  John  Mosman,  is  registered  affecting  this  property 
also.  From  it  we  learn  that  Mariot  Arres,  the  spouse  of  James  Mosman, 
has  gone  to  her  long  home,^  and  that  James  Mosman  is  about  to  marry 
Janet  King,  daughter  of  Alexander  King,  advocate,  as  his  second  wife. 
Evidently  with  the  view  of  providing  and  securing  the  family  mansion 
at  the  Netherbow  as  a  suitable  abode  for  himself  and  his  second  wife 
and  family,  he  pays  back  the  redemption  price  of  the  fee  simple,  forty 
shillings,  to  his  son  John,  and  the  fee  of  the  property  is  transferred  back 
to  James  Mosman.  He  obtains  sasine  of  the  fee  simple,  with  the  usual  legal 
formalities,  from  his  son,  and  immediately  infefts  himself  and  his  future 
spouse  Janet  King  in  the  family  residence  at  the  Netherbow.  This 
transaction  takes  place  only  three  months  before  John  Knox  is  compelled 
to  leave  Edinburgh  for  St  Andrews.  Does  the  evidence  disclosed  in  this 
last  transaction  as  between  James  Mosman  and  his  son  John,  and  the 
conjoint  infeftment  of  the  house  in  favour  of  James  Mosman  and  Janet 
King,  give  the  slightest  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  John  Knox  could 
have  occupied  the  house  of  Mosman  at  the  Netherbow  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1571  ?  He  lived  in  St  Andrews  for  sixteen  months  after 
that  time,  and  could  not  be  occupier  of  the  house  for  that  time.  This 
accounts  satisfactorily  for  his  non-occupation  of  James  Mosman's  house 
for  about  half  the  time  that  transpired  from  the  date  of  the  last  payment 
of  the  house  rent  for  the  house  of  Robert  Moubray  in  Turing's  Close  in 
March  1569.  Is  there  any  circumstance  connected  with  the  transaction 
recorded  in  the  sasine  of  1568,  giving  the  fee  of  the  tenement  at  the 

^  From  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  it  appears  that  Edward  Hume,  a  bnrgess  of 
Edinbargh,  sold  to  James  Mosman  et  Mariote  Arres,  his  spouse,  the  lands  of  Laugh- 
hermanston  and  other  subjects  in  the  barony  of  Currie.  The  date  of  the  Instrument 
is  80th  September  1570.  The  date  of  the  sasine  by  which  Janet  King,  the  second 
wife  of  James  Mosman,  obtains  infeftment  of  the  house  at  the  Netherbow  is  the  2Srd 
February  1571,  so  that  Mariot  Arres  must  have  died  sometime  between  these  two 
dates,  leaving  only  some  four  months  between  the  death  of  Mariot  Arres,  James 
Mosman's  first  wife,  and  his  marriage  with  Janet  King,  his  second  spouse. 
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Netherbow  to  John  Mosman,  and  reserving  the  joint  life-rent  to  his 
father  and  mother,  that  can  be  construed  to  give  the  slightest  support  to 
the  idea  that  John  Knox  occupied  this  family  mansion  of  James  Mosman 
during  the  period  from  1568  to  1571,  and  from  1571  till  Knox's  death? 
This  covers  the  whole  of  the  time  that  it  was  possible  for  John  Knox 
ever  to  have  occupied  the  house  at  the  Ketherbow  now  known  as  John 
Knox's  House. 


III. 

JOHN  KNOX'S  HOUSE,  NETHERBOW,  EDINBURGH.     By  Sir  DANIEL 
WILSON,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Hon.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot. 

Among  the  picturesque  features  of  historical  interest  which  claim  a 
special  value  as  relics  of  Edinburgh  in  the  olden  time,  none  attracts  more 
general  notice  than  the  tenement  in  the  Netherbow,  familiarly  recognised 
as  John  Knox's  house. 

The  Reformer's  occasional  and  frequently  interrupted  residence  in 
Edinburgh,  from  the  date  of  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1559  till  his 
death  thirteen  years  thereafter,  would,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  evi- 
dence, seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  probability  of  his  repeated  return 
from  his  prolonged  wanderings  to  the  same  abode.  But  the  venerable 
structure  which  still  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  High  Street  has  for  some 
generations  been  an  object  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  to  many  visitors  from  distant  lands,  owing  to  its  association  with 
his  name  as  the  assumed  manse  provided  for  him  as  first  minister  of 
St  Giles  Church. 

That  the  lodging  both  of  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline  and  the  first 
minister  of  St  Giles  was  in  the  Netherbow  has  been  established  on 
undisputable  evidence ;  and  the  vague  survival  of  this  fact  no  doubt 
had  its  share  in  the  final  assignment  of  the  house  which  the  veneration  of 
later  times  has  associated  with  the  memory  of  the  great  Keformer. 
His  biographer  rested  his  statement  that  John  Knox  removed  to  the  lodg- 
ing of  Abbot  Durie  on  the  trustworthy  authority  of  an  entry  in  the  Burgh 
Records ;  and  tradition  completed  the  coveted   evidence  by  identifying 
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the  house,  which  for  at  least  three  generations  has  been  regarded  with 
devout  reverence,  as  his  dwelling-place  throughout  those  eventful  years, 
in  which,  amid  the  strife  of  civil  war  and  embittered  theological  con- 
flict^ the  brave  Eeformer  fought  the  good  fights  and  finished  his  course. 

Happily,  whatever  reasons  there  may  be  for  reviewing  the  evidence 
which  has  long  sufficed  to  give  currency  to  a  popular  tradition,  the 
picturesque  building  assumed  to  have  been  the  town  mansion  of  the 
abbots  of  Dunfermline  still  constitutes  a  notable  feature  among  the 
survivals  of  that  sixteenth  century,  when  Scottish  abbots  and  other  church 
dignitaries  were  falling  into  disrepute.  With  its  antique  gabled  archi- 
tecture, its  ingenious  emblematic  sculptures,  its  heraldic  decorations  and 
inscriptions,  it  is  replete  with  interest  as  a  relic  of  older  centuries,  and 
of  an  obsolete  style  of  building,  altogether  apart  from  traditional  associa- 
tions either  with  mitred  abbots  or  with  the  Eeformer. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  venture  on  a  reconsideration  of 
the  evidence  that  has  long  been  accepted  in  proof  of  the  location  of  so 
many  striking  personal  incidents  pertaining  to  the  life  and  times  of  the 
great  Reformer  in  the  antique  building  known  as  "John  Knox's  House." 
Had  it  rested  with  myself  alone,  I  should  have  preferred  to  leave  the 
associations  undisturbed  on  ascertaining  that  the  actual  lodging  in  which 
the  first  Protestant  minister  of  St  Giles  succeeded  the  last  Abbot  of 
Dunfermline  had,  while  still  unidentified,  been  involyed  in  the  indis- 
criminating  ravages  of  an  Improvements  Commission. 

Dr  M'Crie's  statement  that  John  Knox  removed  from  his  temporary 
residence  in  the  house  of  David  Forrester  "  to  the  lodging  which  had 
belonged  to  Durie,  Abbot  of  Dunfermline  "  proves  to  be  strictly  correct, 
though  later  historians  and  local  topographers  have  failed  to  note  that  it 
was  not  as  his  immediate  successor.  Accepting  his  statement  without 
verification,  and  superadding  to  it  the  assumption  that  the  traditional 
identification  of  the  house  at  the  Ketherbow  rests  on  no  less  indisputable 
authority,  subsequent  writers  have  given  free  rein  to  their  fancy,  and  sup- 
plemented the  available  facts  with  manifold  amplifications  of  detail 

But  tradition  having  assumed  the  identification  of  the  picturesque  old 
house  at  the  Ketherbow  as  the  manse  of  the  Reformer,  busied  itself  in 
later  years  in  specifying   every  detail,  and  associating  each  nook  and 
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cranny  with  some  real  or  fancied  incident  in  his  chequered  career — the 
window  through  which  he  was  shot  at,  the  study  where  he  plied  his 
busy  pen,  and  the  room  in  which  his  eventful  life  drew  to  its  end. 
Fancy  having,  as  is  believed,  the  actual  house  on  hand,  might  be  par- 
doned thus  entering  on  the  tempting  process  of  transmuting  probabilities 
into  fact^  but  the  process  is  a  misleading  one,  and  the  appetite  of  credulity 
having  been  once  whetted,  the  first  probabilities  were  supplemented,  not 
only  by  "the  preaching  window,"  but  by  a  subterranean  baptistery  in  which 
the  Reformer  was  credited  with  secretly  administering  the  sacrament,  as  in 
the  catacombs  of  Home  during  the  persecutions  of  Nero  and  Diocletian. 

The  evidence  is  now  indisputable  as  to  Knox's  first  abode  having 
been  in  the  house  in  Trunk  Close,  or  Turing's  Close,  as  it  was  formerly 
called. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  probability  in  the  tradition  which 
was  revived  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  has  ever 
since  assigned  the  house  in  the  Netherbow  as  Knox's  latest  home.  Why 
need  we,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  renounce  the 
pleasant  belief  that,  after  all,  the  great  Reformer  did  actually  spend  his 
last  days  in  the  venerable  lodging  associated  with  his  name  ?  that  it  was 
in  its  chamber  that  my  Lords  of  Morton,  Boyd,  and  the  Laird  of  Drum- 
lanrig  held  their  last  conference  with  him  ?  that  the  Lord  Lindsay,  Lord 
Ruthven,  and  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  were  visitors  there  ?  and  that  it  was 
to  the  old  fabric  still  stauding  in  the  Ketherbow  that  he  returned  from  his 
last  sermon  in  St  Giles  Church  ?  We  look  in  vain  in  the  contemporary  nar- 
ratives of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Reformer's  life,  furnished  by  his 
devoted  attendant  Richard  Bannatyne,  and  by  Mr  Thomas  Smeton,  for 
the  definite  information  they  could  so  readily  have  given,  but  which 
would  then  have  been  superfluous.  Smeton  described  his  last  sermon  in 
St  Giles  Church,  on  the  9th  of  November  1572,  and  then  adds: 
"After  he  had  pronounced  the  blessing  upon  the  people  with  a  mind 
more  cheerful  than  usual,  but  with  a  weak  body,  and  leaning  upon  his 
staff,  he  departed,  accompanied  by  almost  the  whole  assembly,  to  his 
house,  from  which  he  did  not  again  come  forth  in  life."  Some  memories 
transmitted  from  older  times  recalled,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,    the  associations   of     the   locality.      Let  us  be  thankful  for 
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the  tradition  that  connected  anew  the  picturesque  building  in  the 
Netherbow  with  the  name  of  the  great  Reformer.  It  has  other  associations 
of  genuine  historical  interest  belonging  to  his  age,  and  giving  it  strong 
claims  on  the  protecting  care  of  all  who  value  such  links  with  past  genera- 
tions and  the  national  history.  Yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  faith  in  it 
as  the  former  abode  of  John  Knox,  its  doom  would  have  been  sealed  in 
1849,  when  the  Dean  of  Guild  condemned  it  as  a  ruinous  fabric, 
dangerous  to  the  lieges,  and  an  encumbrance  to  the  street. 

I  sketched  the  old  fabric  when  it  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  its  last  stage 
of  decrepitude,  and  regretted  afterwards  that  I  allowed  the  drawing  to  be  en- 
graved for  my  Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  But  it  suffices  to  show  the  ruinous 
condition  into  which  it  had  then  fallen.  An  ill-regulated  spirit  of 
veneration  had  combined,  after  a  fashion  of  its  own,  with  careless  negli- 
gence and  the  inevitable  effects  of  time,  to  reduce  the  old  building  to 
such  a  dilapidated  and  unsightly  condition  that  it  was  hard  to  persuade 
the  ordinary  citizen  that  the  time-worn,  battered  structure  was  worth 
preserving.  The  idea,  moreover,  had  got  possession  of  the  popular  mind 
that  if  the  old  house  could  be  got  rid  of,  it  would  lead  to  a  general 
widening  of  the  street ;  and  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  response 
of  a  wealthy  citizen,  who  at  the  latter  date  was  a  liberal  co-operator  in 
the  preservation  of  some  of  the  choicest  features  of  Old  Edinburgh.  When 
appealed  to  to  aid  in  preventing  the  demolition  of  the  ruinous  tenement^  his 
reply  was  that  he  would  not  give  a  shilling  to  preserve  it,  but  would  will- 
ingly contribute  five  pounds  towards  clearing  it  out  of  the  way.  Its  doom 
was  accordingly  accepted  as  inevitable;  and  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
church  on  its  site  was  advocated  by  zealous  venerators  of  Knox  as  the 
only  means  left  for  preserving  his  name  in  association  with  the  locality. 
Misguided  zeal  had  helped  to  disfigure  the  building,  and  effectually  dis- 
guised some  of  its  choicest  attractions.  The  curious  bas-reliefs  on  the 
west  fronts  now  recognisable  by  all  as  the  delivery  of  the  Divine  Law  to 
Moses,  had  been  transformed  into  a  ridiculous  caricature  of  the  Reformer. 
So  entirely  had  the  true  significance  of  the  sculpture  and  the  accompanying 
inscription  been  lost  sight  of  that  in  1825  it  was  thus  described  even  by 
so  careful  and  intelligent  an  observer  as  Robert  Chambers:  "Close 
beneath   the  window   there   has   long  existed   a  curious  effigy  of  the 
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Keformer  stuck  upon  the  comer,  and  apparently  holding  forth  to  the 
passers-by.  Of  this  no  features  were  for  a  long  time  discernible  till  Mr 
Dryden  (then  tenant  of  the  house)  took  shame  to  himself  for  the 
neglect  it  was  experiencing,  and  got  it  daubed  over  in  glaring  oil  colours,  at 
his  own  expense.  Thus  a  red  nose  and  two  intensely  black  eyes  were 
brought  strongly  out  on  the  mass  of  face;  and  a  pair  of  white  iron  Geneva 
bands  with  a  new  black  gown  completed  the  resuscitation."^  But  this  was 
one  of  the  later  stages  of  transformation  which  effectually  obscured  the  true 
meaning  of  the  sculpture.  A  pulpit,  with  canopy  and  desk,  obviously 
modelled  after  that  of  St  George's  Church,  and  probably  therefore  about 
the  date  of  1814,  had  been  superadded,  not  without  serious  mutilation  of 
the  kneeling  figure.  The  absurd  transformation  was  rendered  still  more 
ridiculous  by  a  subsequent  appendage  of  a  precentor  in  his  desk  under 
the  pulpit ;  while  the  key  which  the  inscription  supplies  to  the  meaning 
of  the  bas-relief  was  hidden  under  modern  signboards.  At  some  much 
earlier  date  the  so-called  "preaching  window,  from  which,  says  tradition, 
he  preached  to  the  populace  assembled  below,"  ^  had  been  stuck  on  over 
another  of  the  sculptured  decorations,  the  recovery  of  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  furnished  a  valuable  clue  to  the  history  of  the  building,  and  its 
first  occupants.  As  to  the  story  of  the  preaching  window,  it  is  a  modem 
invention,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  actions  of  the  bold  Reformer  who 
in  1559  preached  on  four  successive  days  in  St  Andrews  Cathedral  in 
defiance  of  the  Archbishop,  controverted  the  articles  of  Quintine 
Kennedy  in  his  own  Abbey  of  Crossragwell,  and  fearlessly  rebuked 
Lord  Damley  from  the  pulpit  of  St  Giles  Church.  Veneration  and 
neglect  combined  in  the  defacement  and  dilapidation  of  the  old  house ; 
and  its  ruin  had  been  wellnigh  completed  by  breaking  out  a  door  in  the  west 
front  in  place  of  a  small  window,  the  removal  of  the  lintel  of  which  threat- 
ened the  downfall  of  the  walL  Such  was  the  condition  of  "  John  Knox's 
house"  when  in  1849  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  interposed;  and  with 
the  aid  of  others  who  venerated  the  memory  of  Scotland's  great  Reformer, 
after  tedious  negotiations,  the  interdict  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  work  of  restoration  proceeded  with. 

Mr  James  Smith,  her  Majesty's  Master  Mason,  and  a  Fellow  of  this 
1  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  let  ed.,  p.  241.  «  Ihid,,  p.  240. 
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Society,  gave  his  efiScient  services  gratuitously  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  work,  Mr  Han4y8ide  Eitchie,  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  great  Danish 
sculptor  Thorvaldsen,  undertook  the  removal  of  the  tasteless  excrescences 
and  the  restoration  of  the  mutilated  carving.  The  curious  piece  of 
mediaeval  allegory  thus  freed  from  obscuration  and  restored  to  its 
original  expressive  significance  has  long  been  familiar  to  a  younger  genera- 
tion. It  is  unique  of  its  class,  and  dissimilar  from  any  other 
of  the  many  ingenious  emblematic  devices  once  so  common  on  the 
older  dwellings  of  the  Scottish  capital  It  is  therefore  well  calculated 
to  stimulate  enquiry  as  to  the  builder  of  the  tenement,  to  whose  taste  or 
professional  sympathies  the  characteristic  sculptures  may  be  due.  They 
seemed  indeed  no  inappropriate  adornment  for  the  town  lodging  of  a 
mitred  abbot  and  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice ;  nor  were  they  less 
suitable  for  the  manse  of  the  dauntless  Reformer  to  whom  Scotland  owed 
the  new  evangeL  The  Hebrew  lawgiver  is  represented  as  kneeling  on 
the  mounts  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  tables  of  the  law. 
Jehovah  appears  under  the  figure  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  veiled .  in 
clouds,  on  the  further  side;  while  from  the  brightness  of  its  effulgence  the 
divine  glory  descends  obliquely  in  rays  of  light  towards  Moses.  The  disc 
of  the  emblematic  luminary  is  inscribed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English, 
8E02 .  DEVB .  OOD,  and  on  the  entablature  below,  extending  along  the 
whole  main  front  of  the  building,  is  carved  in  large  Roman  characters 
the  epitome  of  the  ten  commandments  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  is 
receiving :  lvfe  .  god  .  abvfe  .  al  .  and  .  ti  .  nyctbovr  .  as  .  yi  .  self. 

The  unity  of  the  whole  design  is  thus  apparent.  The  sculpture  and 
inscriptions  are  complementary  features  in  this  representation  of  tlie 
giving  forth  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  when  "  the  Lord  called  unto 
Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud ;  and  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  Israel  "  (Exod.  xxiv.  16,  17).  For  upwards  of  forty  years 
this  significant  piece  of  symbolic  sculpture  has  been  freed  from  its  vulgar 
obscurations  and  defacement^  yet,  such  is  the  tenacity  of  any  long-current 
popular  belief,  that  the  text  of  Mr  James  Grant's  Old  and-  New  Edin- 
burgh^ published  so  recently  as  1882,  perpetuates  the  misdirected  zeal 
of  a  past  generation,  as  though  no  effort  had  been  made  to  strip  the  genuine 
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sculpture  of  its  spurious  disguisings.  The  reader  is  gravely  told  by  this 
historian  of  Old  and  New  Edinburgh  that,  "  perched  upon  the  comer 
above  the  entrance  door  is  a  small  and  hideous  effigy  of  the  Reformer 
preaching  in  a  pulpit ;  and  pointing  with  his  right  hand  above  his  head 
towards  a  rude  sculpture  of  the  sun  bursting  out  from  amid  the  clouds."^ 
The  allegorical  significance  of  the  ingenious  device,  as  now  restored  to  its 
true  condition,  with  the  epitome  of  the  decalogue  as  a  component  part  of 
the  design,  perpetuates  a  singularly  interesting  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  that  transitional  period  which  everywhere  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Renaissance.  Wholly  apart  from  any  associations  claimed  for  it  with  the 
great  Reformer,  the  preservation  of  the  old  building,  with  its  unique 
decorations,  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  every  one  capable  of  appre- 
ciating this  highly  characteristic  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 
periods  of  our  national  history. 

The  Divine  Lawgiver  and  the  Hebrew  prophet,  with  the  symbolic 
prefigurement  of  the  giving  forth  of  the  law,  and  the  epitome  of  the  ten 
commandments,  might  perhaps  scarcely  accord  with  the  popular  estimation 
of  abbots  and  other  church  dignitaries  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 
Yet  the  ingenious  sacred  sculpture  could  not  be  regarded  as  out  of  place 
on  the  town  lodging  of  an  abbot,  though  the  terms  in  which  Knox 
refers  to  Abbot  Durie  are  inconsistent  enough  with  the  appropriateness  of 
any  symbolism  of  Divine  law  and  justice.  But  the  historian  of  the 
Reformation  penned  his  narrative  amid  the  bitterest  controversial  strife, 
and  in  the  heat  of  civil  war..  He  introduces  his  supposed  predecessor  in 
the  old  lodging  as  principal  in  a  nefarious  scheme  devised  by  ''the  preasts 
and  the  schavin  sorte  "  for  the  betrayal  of  the  Castle  of  St  Andrews  in 
1646 ;  and  again  as  one  of  the  pair  of  "cruele  beastis,  the  Bishope  of 
Sanctandrois  and  Abbot  of  Dumfermling,"  conjoined  to  compass  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Melville.  But  so  different  was  his  estimation  by  the 
adherents  of  the  old  faith  that,  according  to  Dempster,  he  was  canonised 
two  years  after  his  death.*  But  however  appropriate  the  sculptured 
allegory  might  be  as  the  adornment  of  the  lodging  of  any  eminent  church 
dignitary,    the   evidence  relied  upon    for  assigning  the  house    in  the 

*  Old  and  New  Edinburgh^  vol.  i.  p.  214. 

*  Knox's  Hist.,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  224. 
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Netherbow  as  the  residence  of  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline  proves  to  be 
misleading.  The  main  building  is  a  well-finished  piece  of  masonry^ 
consisting  of  squared  and  polished  ashlar,  with  moulded  tjomices,  string- 
courses, and  pilasters.  But  to  this  additions  of  a  less  substantial  nature 
had  been  made  from  time  to  time ;  and  on  the  removal  of  some  of  tlie 
later  timber  work  an  ornate  and  well- finished  window-frame  of  stone  was 
brought  to  light,  and  beneath  it  an  elaborately-sculptured  panel  bearing 
the  arms  and  initials  of  the  original  builders. 

This  discovery  effectually  disposed  of  much  vague  tradition  relative  to 
the  old  structure ;  for  there,  enclosed  within  a  sculptured  wreath,  is  a 
shield  bearing  on  a  chevron  three  crowns,  with  three  oak-trees,  two  and 
one,  in  the  field;  and  on  either  side  of  the  shield  the  initials  I.  M.  and 
M.  A.  With  the  help  of  this  clue  to  the  owner,  and  guided  in  part  by 
evidence  derived  from  Stoddart's  Scottish  Arms  and  the  Register  of 
the  Great  Seal,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  assigning  the  erection  of 
the  house  to  James  Mosman,  burgess  and  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  a 
zealous  adherent  of  Queen  Mary,  and  a  keen  participator  in  the  embittered 
conflict  of  rival  factions  after  her  deposition.  The  identification  is  con- 
firmed by  the  accompanying  initials,  M.  A.,  no  doubt  those  of  the  owner's 
wife.  It  appears  from  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  that  in  1570, 
Edward  Hume,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  "vendidit  dicto  Jacob  Mosman 
et  Mariote  Arres  ejus  sponse  terras  de  Langhermandstoun  in  Baronie  de 
Currie."  He  was  the  son  of  John  Mosman,  goldsmith,  a  man  of  note 
and  influence  in  his  day,  under  whose  direction  skilled  workmen  were 
brought  from  Germany,  Holland,  and  Lorraine,  in  the  reign  of  James  V., 
and  employed  in  working  the  mines,  from  which  returns  in  gold  and 
silver  were  eagerly  looked  for.  The  elder  Mosman  was,  moreover,  the 
skilled  artificer  who  in  1540  remade  the  Scottish  crown,  now  care- 
fully guarded  in  the  crown-room  of  the  Castle,  and  which,  with  the 
sceptre  and  the  sword  of  state,  constitute  the  Honours  of  Scotland.  He 
also  made  the  crown  of  James's  royal  consort,  Mary  of  Guise.  It  was 
natural  that  in  the  conflict  of  parties  and  opinions  which  pre-eminently 
marked  the  period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  James  Y.  the  royal  gold- 
smith should  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  Crown.  His  son  may  be 
presumed  to  have  inherited  his  wealth  and  shared  his  opinions.     They 
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proved  for  him  a  fatal  inheritance  amid  the  troubles  of  this  transitional 
period,  when  men  had  to  take  sides  as  Queen's  men  or  King's  men  in 
the  struggle  that  ensued. 

The  further  history  of  the  ancient  tenement  which  still  stands  at  the 
Netherbow  confirms  the  evidence  furnished  by  its  heraldic  decoration  as  to 
its  original  owner.  Whoever  may  have  been  its  later  occupants,  it  remained 
the  property  of  the  old  goldsmith;  and  on  his  execution  as  a  traitor 
passed,  as  part  of  his  forfeited  estate,  to  the  Crown.  As  appears  from  the 
Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  James  VI.  in  the  same  year  granted  to  John 
Carmichael,  Yr.,  of  that  Ilk,  certain  houses  in  Edinburgh,  including 
"  tenementum  apud  lie  Netherbow  dicti  burgi  de  Edinburg  que  Regi  dive- 
nerunt  ob  forisfacturam  Jacobi  Mosman  aurifabri  olim  burgensis  de  Edin- 
burg." The  various  items  thus  enumerated  :  the  arms^  the  initials  of  the 
old  burgess  and  his  wife,  and  this  confirmation  of  his  ownership  and 
forfeiture  of  the  tenement  in  the  Netherbow,  establish  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  James  Mosman,  the  son  of  the  royal  goldsmith  of  James 
v.,  was  the  builder  and  possessor  of  the  ancient  lodging  still  decorated 
with  his  arms.  Trained,  as  we  may  assume,  under  his  father's  care  as  a 
skilled  artificer,  with  such  artistic  culture  as  was  calculated  to  fit  him  for 
practising  the  highest  branches  of  the  goldsmith's  art^  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  house  at  the  Netherbow  should  present  an  exceptional  amount 
of  ingenious  fancy  in  the  decorations  and  inscriptions  with  which  it  is 
adorned.  As  characteristic  survivals  of  a  past  age  and  of  a  critical 
period  in  the  national  history,  they  are  of  genuine  interest  and  value  now. 
But  they  have  a  further  significance  from  the  evidence  they  supply  of 
the  influence  of  the  change  in  thought  and  feeling  that  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  revival  of  learning,  and  afiected  many  who  still  adhered  to 
the  ancient  faith. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  facts  adduced  that,  apart  from  the  long-accepted 
tradition  pointing  out  the  last  home  of  John  Knox,  and  all  real 
or  fancied  relations  of  the  picturesque  old  tenement  in  the  Netherbow 
with  the  great  Scottish  Reformer,  or,  as  Beza  styles  him,  **  the  Apostle 
of  the  Scots,"  it  is  indisputably  associated  with  another  citizen  of  note, 
and  with  the  historical  events  in  which  Knox  played  so  prominent  a  part 
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Monday,  9th  March  1891. 

J.  R  FINDLAY,  Vice-President^  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

William  Baird,  Clydesdale  Bank,  Portobello. 
George  Bird,  24  Queen  Street. 
Robert  Donaldson,  M.A.,  22  Fettes  Row. 
Thomas  Smith  Peace,  Architect,  Kirkwall. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on 
the  table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  George  Sbton,  Advocate,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Collection  of  Rubbings  of  Sepulchral  Slabs,  Crosses,  Monumental 
Brasses,  Shields  of  Arms,  and  Inscriptions,  made  during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Among  them  are  the  following  :  — 
Myin  CatJiedral,  1867 — Impaled  Coat  of  Arms,  Falconer  and  Rose, 
1676;  Fragment  of  Shield,  Walter  Stuart,  Duke  of  Albany;  Impaled 
Coat,  Irving  and  Gordon,  1603;  Impaled  Coat,  Innes  and  Elphinstone, 
c,  1480;  Quartered  Coat  with  supporters,  Alexander  Gordon.  PluS" 
carden  Priory,  1867 — Alexander  Dunbar,  Westerhall,  1625,  Inscription 
and  Arms ;  Alexander  Dunbar  of  Durris  (1),  Quartered  Coat,  &c.  Church 
near  Chatsworth,  1876 — Brass  of  John  Beton.  Tremdjheim  Catfiedral, 
1874 — ^Various  Rubbings.  Kinghom,  1874 — Bos  well  of  Balmuto, 
1459  (?).  Seton  Church,  1851 — Brass  Matrix,  Cross,  and  Calvary. 
Dunkdd  Cathedral,  1866 — Inscription  and  Shield,  James  Robertson, 
1755.  Pencaitland — Inscriptions  and  Escutcheons.  Dryhurgh  A  hhey — 
Slab  with  Sword.  Melrose — ^Inscriptions,  &c.  Dunfermline — Slabs,  &c. 
Castleton — Cross.  Hermitage  Castle — Masons'  marks.  Aberdeen — 
Drum  Brass.  Perth — Shields,  &c.,  in  Greyfriars.  Strowan,  near  Criefif 
— Standing  Stone  Cross.  Arbroath  and  WoodhUl — Shields  of  Arms. 
Rodil  in  Harris — Lymphad  and  Castle.  Dublin — Brass  in  St  Patrick's 
Church.  Edinburgh — Slab  with  Shield,  Chamberlain  Road.  Kirk- 
loall — Slabs  and  Shields.     Hebrides — ^Various  Slabs,  &c. 
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(2)  By  William  Boss,  Castletown. 

Stone  Ball,  with  four  projecting  discs — found  near  Castletown,  in  the 
Parish  of  Olrig,  Caithness. 

(3)  By  Charles  J.  C.  Douglas,  of  Glenfinart,  Argyllshire. 

Pair  of  Pistols  with  silver  stocks,  finely  engraved — from  the  Meyrick 
Collection,  formerly  the  property  of  the  late  Capt  Neil  D.  C.  F.  Douglas, 
Scots  Guards. 

(4)  By  Sir  W.  Fbttes  Douglas,  P.R.S.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Double  Bead  of  blue  Vitreous  Paste,  enamelled  with  red  and  yellow 
strips.     Bezoar  Stone,  pear-shaped,  mounted  for  suspension  as  a  charm. 

(5)  By  Thomas  D.  Wallace,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Photograph  of  two  Sculptured  Stones,  recently  discovered  at  Ardross, 
Ross-shire. 

(6)  By  Rev.  W.  Temple,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Notes  on  the  Lands  of  Dumbreck  and  Orchardton,  in  the  Parish  of 
Udny,  and  on  some  Weapons  of  the  Stone  Period,  &c.     8vo.     1890. 

(7)  By  George  Gray,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Town-Clerk,  Rutherglen. 
A  Chapter  in  Rutherglen  History.     12mo.     1890. 

(8)  By  David  Macritchie,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 
The  Testimony  of  Tradition.     8vo.     1890. 

(9)  By  the  Hon.  John  Abbrcromby,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 
A  Trip  through  the  Eastern  Caucasus.     8vo.      1890. 

(10)  By  J.  C.  Roger,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

Celtic  Manuscripts  in  relation  to  the  Macpherson  Fraud,  &c.  8vo. 
1890. 
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(11)  By  Edwin  Brogkholst  Livingston,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

The  Livingstons  of  Gallendar  and  their  principal  Cadets.  No.  IV. 
4to.     1890. 

(12)  By  the  Natural  History  and  Arch^ological  Society  of 

Stirling. 

Transactions  of  the  Stirling  Natural  History  and  Archaeological 
Society,  1889-90. 

(13)  By  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
Transactions  of  the  Association.     YoL  i.  No.  2. 

(14)  By   Professor   Child,   the   Editor,    through    W.    Macmath, 

F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  English  and  Scottish  Ballads.     Part  VII. 

(15)  By  Lady  Elizabeth  Leslie  Melville  Cartwright  and  Mr 

Leslie  Melville  Cartwright. 

The  Melvilles,  Earls  of  Melville,  and  the  Leslies,  Earls  of  Leven.  By 
Sir  William  Eraser,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.     3  vols.     4to.     1890. 

There  were  also  exhibited  : — 

(1)  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Four  Beaker-shaped  Communion  Cups  of  the  Scottish  Congregation 
of  Campvere,  in  the  Netherlands,  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

(2)  By  H.  F.  MoRBLAND  Simpson,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Rubbings  of  Runic  Prime-staves;  fac-simile  of  Bure's  Runlara-Span, 
1699,  containing  a  Rune-Calendar ;  Photographs  of  180  Rune-Calendars 
(1434  to  1830)  from  XJpsala  and  the  Nordiska  Museum,  Stockholm ; 
a  "  Staffordshire  Clog  Alnamack,"  lent  by  Mr  Mullinger,  Librarian  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  Rubbings  of  a  similar  Clog  in  the 
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Bodleitin  Library,  Oxford ;  Rubbing  of  a  portion  of  Archbishop  Laud's 
Tablet  Calendar,  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library  in  1644. 

(3)  By  Rev.  Dr  Greoor,  Pitsligo,  through  W.  Traquair  Dickson, 
W.S.,  r.S.A.  Scot 

Highland  Brooch  of  Brass — from  tlie  Parish  of  Keith. 
The  following  communications  were  read  : — 


I. 

NOTICE  OF  FOUR  SILVER  COMMUNION  CUPS  WHICH  BELONGED  TO 
THE  SCOTTISH  CONGREGATION  AT  CAMPVERE  IN  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS.    By  ALEXANDER  J.  S.  BROOK,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  four  communion  cups  now  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Lord 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  to  whom  they  belong,  were  originally  used  by  the 
Scottish  congregation  at  Campvere  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  form  and  decoration  all  the  cups  are  identical.  They  are  beaker 
shaped,  and  measure  6^  inches  high,  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  foot, 
and  4^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  the  lip  being  bell-shaped  or 
turned  outward  (fig.  1). 

They  are  decorated  with  engraved  bands,  filled  in  with  scroll 
ornamentation  with  terminals  consisting  of  thistle  heads,  acorns,  and 
rosea  One  band  encircles  the  cup  at  the  drinking  edge,  while  the 
others  are  arranged  to  form  two  large  losenge-shaped  shields,  one  in 
front  and  one  behind.  In  the  centres  of  both  of  these  is  engraved  a 
bundle  of  ten  arrows  tied  with  a  cord. 

The  weights  of  the  cups  are  as  follows  : — (1)  9  oz.  16  dwt.;  (2)  10  oz.  j 
(3)  10  oz.;  (4)  9  oz.  17  dwt. 

All  the  cups  bear  the  same  hall-mark  (fig.  2).  The  goblet  with  three 
feet  is  a  maker's  mark  frequently  met  with,  and  the  initial  E  is  the 
date  letter.  In  all  probability  the  mark  is  that  of  Middleburg,  which 
was  about  a  league  distant  from  Campvere.  The  silver  on  being  assayed 
was  found  to  contain  10  oz.  6  dwt.  pure  silver  to  the  12  oz.,  which  is 
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under  the  Scottish  Btandard,  but  is  quite  equal  to  tliat  of  most  of  the 
eilver  plate  which  comea  from  the  Netherland& 


Fig.  1.  ComniuiiioD  Gup  of  tlie  Scota  Church,  Csmpvere  (bcsU  oue-lialr). 

One  uuique  feature  about  these  cups  is  the  inscription,  whic] 
divided  into  four  sections,  one  of  which  is  engraved 

on  the  bottom  of  each  cup ;  and  lest  there  should  5 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  should 

be  read,  the  cups  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4.  ''the'^ommunT'n''cu™ 

The  inscription  is  engraved  both  in  Latin  and  of  the  Scots  Charctil 

English,  and  is  as  follows  (fig.  3)  :—  Sw>.^""      ''"*"'' 
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1.  8C0T0  VBRANORVM  FAOTORVH  CONSOMVa  ARDOR 

2.  qVATVOR  AD  DOMINI  DICAT  SOS  POCVLA  HENSAH 

3.  ANNO  AD  BBXCBHTOS  BT  UtLLE  A  VIROIKB  HATRB 

4.  Bin  DECIMO  lANO  MBN8B  KT  FA8T0BB  HADVFFO. 

The  Latin  inscription  is  engraved  on  tho  outer  circle,  and  o 
circle  is  engraved  a  translation  in  English  : — 


*ovv; 


*-^ 


•ij.'isi^''-'^ 


Fig.  3.  luicriptioi 


1.  CONCORDING  ZBAL  OFF  FACTORH  AT  CAMFHEIR 

2.  OBvia  va  fovr  covps  for  the  lords  tablb  heir 

3.  THE  ZBAR  OFF  GOD  A  THOVSAND  WITH  SAX  HVNDKR 
i.    AMD  TVBHTIB  IN  lANVAR  UAGDVPF  BEINO  MINISTER. 

The  rendering  of  the  date  in  the  Latin  inscription  is  curious — the 
year  of  our  Lord  by  the  Virgin  Mother,  1620. 

In   the  centre  within  these    inscriptions    is    engraved  a  bundle  of 
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arrows  encircled  by  a  laurel  wreath,  and  a  quaint  rendering  of  the  fii-st 
verse  of  Psalm  cxxxiii.,  "  bbotherlie  vnitib  is  good  and  plbsant." 

These  cups  are  interesting  in  two  respects. 

Firsts  Because  the  church  to  which  they  belonged — the  Scots  Chiu'ch 
at  Campvere — ^was  the  first  church  outside  of  Scotland  which  had  a 
direct  connection  with  the  mother  Church  at  home. 

The  earliest  notice  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  there 
is  found  in  the  record  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs.  On  the  4th 
July  1587,  it  is  resolved  that  "there  be  ane  minister  elected  for 
preaching  at  Camphire,"  and  upon  the  3rd  of  the  following  November, 
the  meeting  "  agries  to  the  erecting  of  a  kirk  and  minister  at  Camphire, 
and  for  his  maintenance,  appoints  the  excyse  of  the  beer  and  wine 
granted  be  the  towne  of  C.  to  the  Scots  natione ;  and  gife  ther  be  anie 
excycressancie,  the  same  is  to  cum  to  the  use  of  the  burrowes  in 
generall."  ^  The  pastor  "  is  to  be  electet  and  nominat  be  the  burghs, 
with  the  advyce  and  consent  of  his  majestic."  ^  There  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  regular  clergyman  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  individual  first  named  was  Mr  Andrew  Ramsay,  who,  declining  the 
offer  which  was  made  with  great  unanimity,  shortly  afterwards  became 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.*  The  com- 
missioners then  made  choice  of  Mr  Alexander  MacDuff,  minister  of 
Newburn  in  Fife,  and  his  nomination  was  immediately  approved  of  by 
the  King  "  and  the  right  Reverent  father  in  God,  George,  Archbishope 
of  Sanct  Androis."*  This  minister  filled  the  charge  from  1613  till 
1625,  and  it  is  his  name  which  is  engraved  on  these  communion  cups. 

Care  was  taken  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  officiating  minister. 
The  Lord  Conservator  was  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  he  was  for  the  most  part  the  ruling  elder.  Every  factor 
who,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  good  reason,  absented  himself  from 
public  worship,  incurred  ecclesiastical  censure  and  a  fine  of  half-a-crown 
for  behoof  of  the  poor. 

^  Convention  Records,  vol.  ii.  folios  136,  146.     See  also  June  18th,  1591.     Ibid., 
f.  194. 

«  July  12th,  1612.   Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  f.  106. 

»  Beffister  of  the  CUy  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xii.  f.  184  (Oct.  20th,  1612). 

*  Convention  Records,  vol.  iv.  f.  150. 
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In  the  year  1641  this  congregation  was  recognised  by  the  General 
Assembly  as  a  component  part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was 
empowered  to  send  two  commissioners  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Assembly ;  ^  and  the  minister  and  one  elder  were  entitled  to  seats  in 
the  Synod  of  Lotliian  and  Tweeddale. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  renewed  contract^  subscribed  at  the  Hague 
25th  December  1697,  has  an  exclusive  reference  to  the  Scottish  Church, 
and  is  as  foUows  : — 

"  To  the  end  that  the  people  of  the  Scottish  nation  be  not  frustrate  of  the 

word  of  God,  and  exercise  of  the  refurmed  religion,  in  their  own  proper 

language,  the  magistrates  of  the  town  of  Campvere  shall  hereby  be  obliged, 

within  a  year  after  subscribing  hereof,  to  take  care  that  the  old  burnt  church 

be  rebuilt,  or  otherways,  within  two  months,  to  accommodate  the  Scottish  nation 

with  a  fit  place  wherein  to  exercise  their  religion,  and  to  furnish  the  same 

with  all  necessaries  requisite  to  the  due  order  and  right  administration  of 

God*s  service,  and  exercise  thereof,  according  to  the  doctrine,  service,  and 

discipline,  acknowledged,  practised,  and  by  law  established  within  the  kingdom 

of  Scotland  ;  as  also  a  fitting  church-yard,  where  the  dead  of  that  nation,  and 

none  other  (without  the  consent  of  the  Conservator,  or  his  depute,  first 

obtained)  may  be  buried,  together  with  such  place  in  the  church,  as  by  the 

conservator,  or  his  depute,  shall  be  thought  fit ;  the  said  church  or  place,  and 

church-yard,  to  be  keeped  in  due  reparation  at  the  charges  of  the  town,  and 

to  be  exempted  from  any  ground-right,  which  may  be  pretended  to  be  paid, 

for  burying  within  or  without  the  church,  and  to  have  the  liberty  to  bury 

their  dead  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  at  their  pleasure,  without  paying 

any  fine  for  the  same  :    And  whereas  those  of  the  Scottish  nation  have  (since 

the  time  their  church  was  burnt)  employed  for  exercising  God's  service,  the 

house  belonging  to  the  Scottish  poor,  standing  in  the  Winegaert  Street ;  and 

that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  have  provided  them  of  a  church,  yet 

it  is  hereby  agreed  that,  for  the  rent  of  the  said  house  and  reparation  done 

thereto,  nothing  shall  be  pretended,  the  same  being  hereby  discharged  ;  but, 

in  lieu  thereof,  the  magistrates  of  Campvere  undertake  and  promise  to  pay  the 

yearly  stent  imposed  upon  the  said  house  and  tenement,  and  that  for  the  space 

of  the  ensuing  twenty-one  years,  which  is  the  time  of  this  contract ;  and,  in 

like  manner,  the  stents  of  all  years  that  are  passed  since  the  burning  of  the 

foresaid  church,  till  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  contract ;  And  moreover, 

that  the  obligations  belonging  to  the  Scottish  poor,  and  at  present  in  the 

custody  of  the  town  of  Campvere,  shall  forthwith  be  delivered  over  to  the  Lord 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  1641  and  1704. 
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Conservator,  and  to  Mr  Thomas  Hogg,  present  minister  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
with  payment  of  all  the  interest  that  has  been  received  since  the  very  first 
time  that  those  obligations  came  into  the  hands  of  the  honourable  magistrates. 
Which  delivery  of  the  said  obligations,  and  bygone  interest,  the  magistrates  of 
Campvere  have  performed  to  the  Lord  Conservator  and  minister  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  conform  to  the  accompt  current  of  the  same,  and  wherefore 
the  said  Conservator  and  minister  have  given  acquittance.  As  also,  to  have  a 
minister,  precentor,  and  clerk,  for  the  service  of  the  said  staple  church,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  callings.  And  the  said  minister  being  duly  admitted, 
the  town  shall  provide  that  the  minister  shall  receive  his  yearly  salary  and 
maintenance  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now  paid  ;  and  that  they  shall  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  for,  and  cause  to  be  paid  a  fit  salary  to  the 
precentor  and  clerk  ;  and  if  it  shall  so  happen  that  the  foresaid  congregation 
shall  so  increase  that  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  have  a  second  minister 
for  assistance,  his  maintenance  shall  be  at  the  charge  of  the  Scottish  nation."^ 

The  Scottish  Factory  was  broken  up  in  1795 ;  and  in  the  month  of 
July  of  that  year  the  Batavian  Republic  passed  a  resolution  that  every 
community  or  person,  by  whatever  contract  or  law  formerly  exempted 
from  imposts  or  taxes,  should  be  so  no  longer ;  and  by  an  act  dated 
11th  October  1799  the  privileges  granted  to  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  Factory  were  revoked.  By  this  measure  the  British  settlers 
suffered  immensely,  and  many  of  them  hastily  withdrew.  The  monu- 
ments erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Scots  and  the  Dutch  in  the  cathedral 
church  were  wantonly  destroyed,  and  the  church  itself  was  entirely 
stripped  of  its  internal  furnishings,  and  converted  by  the  French  into  a 
house  of  correction.* 

Although  the  Campvere  congregation  has  not  been  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly  since  1797,  it  remained  till  recently  on  the  roll  of 
the  House,  and  was  called  over  like  other  churches  entitled  to  send 
deputies. 

Second,  The  other  interesting  feature  about  these  cups  is  their  form, 
and  the  light  they  cast  upon  the  introduction  of  the  beaker  form  of 
communion  cup  into  Scotland,  and  also  upon  the  commercial  relations 
between  Scotland  and  the  Low  Countries. 

^  Staple  Contract,  pp.  20-22,  63,  75. 

>  Mikory  of  (he  ScoUish  Church,  BoUerdam,  by  the  Rev.  William  Steven,  M.  A., 
pp.  292-8. 
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The  term  "  beaker "  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  French  buket^ 
used  originally  for  a  holy-water  bucket  or  stoup.  Communion  cups  and 
ordinary  drinking- vessels  of  this  form  have  always  been  common  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  Scotland,  communion  cups  of  this  form  are  found 
principally  in  parishes  in  the  north-eastern  counties.  Many  of  them 
bear  the  hall-marks  of  Amsterdam,  Dantzic,  and  other  foreign  towns ;  ^ 
but  the  larger  proportion  has  been  made  in  the  burghs  lying  near  the 
north-eastern  sea-board  of  Scotland,  such  as  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Elgin, 
and  Banff. 

They  are  found  made  of  horn,  pewter,  and  silver ;  but  principally  of 
the  latter.  Many  ai-e  entirely  plain ;  others,  such  as  those  at  Ellon,  are 
richly  engraved,  and  one — that  at  Alford — is  embossed.  In  very  few 
instances  has  the  decoration  any  relation  to  the  sacred  purpose  for  which 
the  vessels  were  used.  On  one  of  the  Gamrie  cups  made  in  Edinbuigh, 
the  vine  is  figured,  but  on  all  the  cups  imported  the  ornament  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  an  ecclesiastical  purpose.  The  engraving  on  some 
of  them,  such  as  that  at  Old  Machar,  Aberdeen,  which  is  engraved  with 
a  hunting  scene,  indicates  that  originally  they  had  been  intended  for 
another  purpose.  The  Campvere  cups  are  thus  rather  exceptional  in 
having  engraved  on  them  the  bundle  of  arrows,  symbolical  of  brotherly 
unity  and  strength,  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation,  is 
peculiarly  appropriate. 

It  is  very  evident  how  this  form  of  cup  was  introduced  into  Scotland. 
The  beaker  was  a  common  form  of  communion  cup  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  there  was  between  there  and  Aberdeen  for  many  centuries  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Aberdeen,  more  markedly  than  perhaps  any  other 
Scottish  burgh,  shows  in  its  institutions  and  burgh  usages  the  influence 
of  that  connection,  and  more  cups  of  this  form  were  made  in  Aberdeen  * 
than  in  any  other  place  in  Scotland. 

The  oldest  cup  of  this  class  which  is  dated  is  that  of  Ellon.     It  bears 

^  The  cups  belonging  to  the  following  parishes,  among  others,  bear  foreign  hall- 
marks— Ellon,  Dyce,  Alford,  King  Edward,  Monymiisk,  Gamrie,  and  Old  Machar, 
Aberdeen. 

'  The  cups  belonging  to  the  following  parishes,  among  others,  bear  Aberdeen  hall- 
marks— Alford,  Bimie,  Dyke,  Ellon,  Fintray,  Longside,  Monymusk,  Anchreddy 
(Xew  Deer),  and  New  Machar,  Aberdeen. 


"^ 
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the  Amsterdam  hall-mark,  and  was  purchased,  as  is  indicated  by  an  in- 
scription on  the  foot,  from  Alexander  Hay,  an  Aberdeen  goldsmith,  in 
1634.  When  another  cup  was  given  to  the  same  church  in  1642  the 
pattern  of  this  cup  was  copied  exactly  by  Walter  Melvil,  another  Aber- 
deen goldsmith.  The  type  was  thus  perpetuated,  and  cups  of  this  form 
were  made  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  also  easy  to  explain  how  the  fashion  spread  to  other  burghs. 
For  instance,  cups  of  this  form  will  be  found  emanating  from^Banif  and 
Elgin  as  well  as  Aberdeen.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  craftsmen  in  the 
smaller  burghs  seem  to  have  derived  their  patterns  from  their  fellow 
workmen  in  the  larger  burgh,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  some  gold- 
smiths carried  on  business  in  all  the  three  places  mentioned,  so  the  simi- 
larity of  form  is  not  surprising.  Other  reasons  could  also  be  given,  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  in  the  present  connection. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  importation  of  church  plate 
from  the  Low  Countries  into  Scotland  was  common  long  before  the 
Reformation.  In  1497  a  silver  chalice,  double  gilt,  was  imported  from 
Middleburg  by  a  Scottish  merchant  In  1498  several  chalices,  some  of 
silver,  others  of  copper,  were  sent  over  from  the  same  place  for  the  Arch- 
deacon of  St  Andrews  and  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.^ 

In  the  Ledger  of  Andrew  Halyhurton  there  are  also  many  entries  of 
the  importation  both  of  jewellery  and  of  plate,  which  latter  generally  con- 
sisted of  vessels  for  the  table  or  ornaments  for  the  buffet,  described  as 
plain  or  gilt,  parcel-gilt,  or  double  gilt.  They  all  went  by  the  name  of 
pieces,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  weight  and  not  by  their  names. 

^  Ledger  of  Andrew  Halyhurton,  1492-1503,  pp.  160,  184,  249,  250. 
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IL 
NOTICE  OF  THE  SILVEE  BELL  OF  LANARK,  A  HORSE-RACING  TROPHY 
OF  THE   SEVENTEENTH   CBNTURY,  WITH  SOME  REFERENCES  TO 
THE    EARLY    PRACTICE    OF    HORSE.RACING   IN    SCOTLAND.      B* 
ALEXANDER  J.  S.  BROOK,  F.3.A.  Scot. 

The  silver  bell  of  Lanark  (Sg.   1)  ia  a  horse-racing  trophy,  which 


Fig.  1.  The  Silver  Bell  of  Lanark  (scale  one-half)- 
tradition  has  described  as  the  gift  of  William  the  Lion  to  the  royal 
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burgh  of  Lanark  in  1160.  Before  discussing  the  tradition  the  bell  may 
be  described.^  It  is  of  the  usual  form,  4  inches  high,  excluding  the 
handle,  and  is  circular  at  the  mouth,  where  it  measures  4  inches  in 
diameter.  The  mouth  is  closed — similar  to  the  bells  attached  to 
children's  rattles — with  a  domed  silver  plate,  in  which  is  pierced  an 
opening  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  emit  the  sound.  The  extremities  of 
two  arms  of  the  cross  terminate  in  a  quatrefoil,  and  the  other  two  in 
circular  holes.  The  handle  is  composed  of  a  circle  of  round  wire,  and  is 
one  inch  in  diameter ;  it  rests  upon  a  star-shaped  ornament  of  six  oak 
leaves.  On  the  front  of  the  bell  are  engraved  the  arms  of  Lanark,  the 
ground  within  the  floral  wreath  in  which  they  are  enclosed  being  gilded. 
Immediately  above  the  arms  is  the  mark  where  the  deacon  who  tested 
the  quality  of  the  silver  has  wriggled  off  the  assay  piece,  and  to  the  side 
of  this  is  engraved  the  hall-mark  (fig.  2). 

The  first  mark  is  that  of  the  goldsmith  who  made  the  bell,  Robert 
Denneistoun  or  Danielstoun,  who  was  ad-  I7\  "N/t  r\    l-i 

mitted  a  freeman  of  the  Incorporation  of 

Goldsmiths  in  Edinburgh  on  23rd  April     Fig.  2.  Hall-mark  on  the  Silver 

ler^^       TT*  l-i*        J        i.1.       1.   •    9        Bell  of  Lanark  (actual  size). 

1597.     His  mark  is  found  on  the  chain*  ^ 

known  as  "  Midside  Maggie's  Girdle  *'  and  on  several  communion  cups. 

The  last  mark  is  that  of  Henry  Lindsay,  who  was  admitted  a  freeman 

of  the  Incorporation  of  Goldsmiths  in  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  October 

1587.     His  mark  as  maker  is  found  on  a  communion  cup  at  Currie. 

The  last  mark  is  usually  understood  to  be  that  of  the  deacon  who  tested 

the  quality  and  affixed  the  statutory  marks,  of  which  his  own  was  one ; 

but   there  is  no  record  of  Henry  Lindsay  ever   having  been   deacon. 

Robert  Denneistoun  was  deacon  from  1608  till  1610,  and  the  marks  may 

be  misplaced,  as  occasionally  happened.     The  centre  marks,  xi  d,  denote 

the  quality,  xj  deniers,  prescribed  by  the  Acts  of  1457  and  1483.     There 

are  three  curious  features  about  the  hall-mark :  (1)  the  absence  of  the 

town  mark,  which  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  bell  never  passed 

through  the  hands  of  the  appointed  deacon.     But  if  this  was  the  case 

^  The  Bell  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  permission  of  A,  H.  Laidlay,  Esq. ,  the 
winner  for  1888  and  1889,  and  also  for  1890. 
«  Proe.  Soc.  Ant.  Sea.,  vol.  xxiii,  1888-9,  pp.  448-9. 
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it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  two  goldsmiths'  marks  are  engraved  upon  it. 
Irregularities  in  the  stamping  of  plate  are  less  frequently  found  in 
Edinburgh  than  in  some  of  the  smaller  burghs,  but  in  almost  every  case 
the  goldsmith  who  made  the  article  affixed  his  own  mark  alone,  omitting 
all  the  others.  (2)  The  denoting  of  the  quality.  This  is  a  peculiarity, 
unique,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  all  old  Scottish  plate.  (3)  Engraving  instead 
of  stamping  the  mark.  This  was  rarely  done  in  Edinburgh ;  but  on  several 
medals  (dating  from  1672  till  1678)  belonging  to  the  Grammar  School  of 
Abeixieen  this  peculiarity  may  be  noted.  The  probable  explanation  in  this 
case  may  be  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  anvil  inserted  upon 
which  to  strike  the  mark  on  account  of  the  mouth  of  the  bell  being  closed. 

Regarding  the  quality  of  the  silver,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  falls  short 
of  the  fineness  of  xj  deniers  specially  denoted  in  its  haU-mark,  and  which 
was  the  legal  standard  at  that  time.  The  quality,  as  certified  by  Messrs 
Johnson,  Matthey  &  Co.,  the  assayers  to  the  Bank  of  England,  is  only 
•912,  equivalent  to  10  oz.  18  dwt.  21  grs.  of  pure  silver  to  the  lb.  troy. 
A  deficiency  such  as  this  is,  however,  a  common  fault  of  Scottish  silver 
plate  of  that  period,  and  many  examples  will  be  found  debased  in  quality. 

In  the  rim  of  the  mouth  there  are  pierced  four  holes  equidistant  from 
each  other,  in  which  are  inserted  round  silver  rings,  from  which  are  sus- 
pended the  badges  attached  to  the  belL  Inside  the  bell,  below  the 
handle,  is  attached  a  clapper  of  thick  round  wire.  In  1889  there  were 
attached  to  the  bell  twenty-two  silver  badges,  uniform  in  size  and  de- 
sign. Only  one  of  these  possesses  any  antiquity.  It  bears  on  one  side 
the  inscription  "vin  .  be  .  me  .  sir  .  iohnb  .  Hamilton  .  op  . 
TRABROVN  .  1628,*'  and  on  the  other  side  the  winner's  coat  of  arms. 
The  next  badge  is  dated  1852.^ 

^  Al though  a  list  of  the  winners  from  this  date  is  of  no  archeeological  vahie  it  msy 
be  desirable  to  record  their  names  as  they  appear  on  the  badges  in  1889  :— 1852,  Giipt. 
Key's  "Little  Jack";  1858,  Mr  Redfem's  "TesUtor";  1854,  Mr  T.  PaiVs  "Rob- 
gill"  ;  1857,  Mr  Merry's  "  Lady  Albert"  ;  1858,  Mr  Villiers  Surtees'  "Maid  of  Der- 
went";  1860,  Mr  William  Sharpe's  "The  Friar";  1861,  Mr  W.  M.  Lightbody's 
"Tousle";  1863,  Mr  Ruddach's  "Dick  Swiveller";  1865,  Mr  James  Watson's 
"Deerham";  1866,  Mr  Thomas  Dawson's  "Jura";  1867,  Messrs  R.  &  J.  Cowan's 
"Declaration";  1868,  Mr  James  Watson's  "Flora";  1869,  Mr  John  Martin's 
"  The  Swan  "  ;  1877,  Mr  James  Pett*'grew's  "  Cheveley  "  ;  1878,  Duke  of  Montrose's 
"Eminence"  ;  1879,  Mr  Robert  Osborne's  "Brown  George"  ;  1881,  Mr  R.  Walker's 
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The  bell  and  badges  in  1889  weighed  30  oz.  2  dwt. 

The  facts  which  the  bell  itself  bears  witness  to,  completely  destroy 
and  render  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  tradition  which  describes  it  as  the 
gift  of  William  the  Lion.  In  all  probability  the  tradition  had  its  origin 
in  the  fact  that  King  William  the  Lion,  when  resident  in  the  Castle  of 
Lanark,  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Lanark  racecourse  and  races. 

During  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sport  of  horse-racing 
was  in  abeyance ;  but  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  it  was  actively 
revived.  In  1661  there  appeared  in  the  Mercurius  Caledonuis,  a  news- 
paper published  in  Edinburgh,  a  notification  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  The  horse-race  at  Lanark,  instituted  by  King  William  about  six  hundred 
years  since,  but  obstructed  these  twenty-three  years  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
times,  is  now  restored  by  Sir  John  Wilkie  of  Foulden,  as  being  loath  so  ancient 
a  foundation  should  perish  ;  and  for  that  effect  he  hath  given  gratis  a  piece  of 
plate  of  the  accustomed  value,  with  a  silver  bell  and  saddle  to  the  second  and 
third  horse.     It  is  to  be  run  the  third  Tuesday  in  May." 

It  is  possible  the  bell  was  run  for  at  this  race ;  but  if  so,  no  winner's 
badge  was  attached  to  it,  or  it  has  subsequently  been  lost.  At  any  rate, 
from  this  date  till  1852  the  bell  was  amissing,  and  the  late  Mr  Vere 
Irving  of  Newton  ^  on  making  enquiry  satisfied  himself  that  during  that 
long  period  it  had  been  locked  up  in  the  repositories  of  the  Town 
Council.  With  regard  to  Sir  John  Wilkie's  gift  of  a  piece  of  plate  with 
a  silver  bell,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  became  the  absolute 
property  of  the  winners,  and  were  not  returned  after  being  held  for  a 
year.  If  they  were  competed  for  annually,  like  the  bell,  they  may  have 
been  the  prizes  described  as  a  "  silver  tanker  and  bell "  run  for  in  June 
1719.  On  the  23rd  March  of  that  year  the  Town  Council  appointed 
"  their  race  for  the  siller  tanker  and  bell  to  be  run  in  the  usual  place 
upon  Thursday,  the  4th  of  June  next  to  come,  and  the  magistrates  to 

•*MotherShipton";  1882,  Mr  William  Stevenson's  "Hesperian";  1884,  Mr  William 
Stevenson's  "Londonderry"  ;  1886,  Mr  John  Martin's  "Prince  Henry";  1887,  dead 
heat  between  Mr  James  Hope's  "Lady  Adelaide"  and  Mr  William  Cairaa'  "Brian 
Born";  1888,  Mr  A.  H.  Laidlay's  "Horton";  1889,  Mr  A.  H.  Laidlay's  "Horton." 
Some  of  the  badges  are  engraved  od  both  sides,  and  thus  serve  for  two  winners. 

^  Lanark  in  the  Olden  Timef  by  Hugh  Davidson,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

VOL.  XXV.  M 
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be  judges  in  the  riding,"  and  they  also  recorded  in  their  Minutes  that 
horse-racing  "  if  encouraged  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  burgh."  ^ 

In  1720  there  was  advertised  a  race  on  Lanark  Moor  for  a  piece  of 
plate  of  the  value  of  £12,  given  by  the  burgh. 

The  Lanark  bell  is,  with  one  exception,  the  only  surviving  trophy  of 
what  was  the  customary  form  of  prize  offered  by  many  of  the  Scottish 
burghs  for  the  promotion  of  horse-racing. 

This  sport  has  never  formed  a  very  prominent  amusement  in  Scot- 
land. The  country  and  the  climate  were  both  unfavourable  to  it,  and 
the  state  of  the  country — during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Stuart  kings  at 
any  rate — caused  men's  minds  to  be  occupied  more  with  thoughts  of 
war  than  questions  regarding  the  speed  and  pedigree  of  horses. 

The  earliest  notice  of  horse-racing  I  have  met  with  is  in  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  of  1504  : — 

"  Item,  the  secand  daij  of  Maij  to  Dande  Doule  quhilk  he  wan  fia  the  King 
on  hors  rynning,  .......  xxviijs." 

There  is  no  reference,  however,  to  the  course  on  which  this  race  was 
run. 

Horse-racing  as  an  amusement  appears  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Scotland  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  may  be 
gathered  from  an  account  of  the  life  of  David  Home  of  Wedderbum, 
who  died  in  1574.  In  it  horse-racing  is  mentioned  as  one  of  his  amuse- 
ments. 

"  He  collected  a  number  of  the  swiftest  horses,  both  from  the  north  of  Scot- 
land and  from  England,  by  the  assistance  of  one  Grseme,  recommended  to  him 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Lochinvar.     He  generally  had  eight  or  more  of  that 

kind,  80  that  the  prize  was  seldom  won  by  any  but  those  of  his  family 

He  was  so  great  a  master  of  the  art  of  riding,  that  he  would  often  be  beat  to- 
day, and  within  eight  days  lay  a  double  wager  on  the  same  horsee,  and  come 

off  conqueror He  went  frequently  from  home  to  his  diversion,  sometimes 

to  Haddington,  and  sometimes  to  Peebles,  the  one  of  which  is  eighteen  and 
the  other  twenty-four  miles  distant,  and  sometimes  stayed  there  for  several  days 
with  numerous  attendants,  regardless  of  expense,  as  being  too  mean  and  sordid 
a  care,  and  below  the  dignity  of  one  of  his  rank." 

^  An  exhaustive  examination  of  all  MS.  records  in  possession  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Lanark  was  made  by  Mr  Hugh  Davidson,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  but  no  further  mention  of 
the  bell  was  found. 
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The  Haddington  race  here  referred  to  was  instituted  apparently  pre- 
vious to  1552,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
records  of  that  burgh : — 

1552,  May  10. — The  quhilk  day  John  Forrois,  burgess  of  Hadingtoun,  came 
cautioner  that  ane  worthy  and  mychty  lord,  George  lord  Seytoun,  sail  bring 
the  silver  bell  that  his  horse  wan  upon  the  x  day  Maij  the  yeir  of  God  I™  V« 
fiftie  twa  yeirie,  to  the  said  burgh  of  Hadingtoun,  upon  the  thrid  day  of 
November  the  aamyn  yeir  of  God,  and  present  the  same  to  the  provost  and 
baillies  of  the  said  burgh  of  Hadingtoun,  with  ane  augmentation  lyke  as  the 
said  lord  pleases  to  augment  for  his  honour  ;  and  the  same  bell  to  be  run  for 
the  said  day,  swa  that  the  wynnar  thereof  may  have  the  same  again  ;  and  for 
observing  of  thir  premissis  the  said  John  Forrois  has  actit  himself  in  the  com- 
mon buyk  of  Hadingtoun  the  said  x  day  of  May  the  yeir  of  God  above  specifit. 

In  Dumfries  horse-racing  was  also  an  established  sport  at  this  time. 
When  Kegent  Morton,  towards  the  close  of  1575,  held  a  criminal  court 
there  for  the  trial  of  some  offending  Borderers  he  relieved  his  grave 
duties  by  patronising  the  turf. 

"  Many  gentlemen  of  England  came  thither  to  behald  the  Regents  court, 
where  tliere  was  great  provocation  made  for  the  running  of  horses.  By  chance 
my  Lord  Hamilton  had  there  a  horse  sae  weel  bridled  and  sae  speedy  that 
although  he  was  of  a  meaner  stature  than  other  horses  that  essayit  their  speed, 
he  overran  them  all  a  great  way  upon  Solway  Sands,  whereby  he  obtained 
great  praise  both  of  England  and  Scotland  at  that  time." 

In  Peebles  horse-racing  was  also  a  popular  sport  at  this  time.  The 
race  was  accustomed  to  take  place  there  on  Beltane-day,  the  1st  of  May ; 
it  is  the  chief  surviving  part  of  the  festivities  which  had  from  an  early 
period  distinguished  the  day  and  place,  and  which  were  celebrated  in  the 
old  poem  of  "  Peebles  and  the  Play."  An  enormous  concourse  of  people 
gathered  together  at  these  popular  festivals,  and  they  frequently  ended  in 
scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed.  Family  feuds  and  personal  animosities 
were  rife  in  those  days,  and  after  men  had  somewhat  inflamed  themselves 
with  liquor,  mutual  provocations  and  an  immediate  recourse  to  deadly 
weapons  were  scarcely  avoidable. 

So  great  reason  was  there  in  1608  to  fear  such  a  scene  at  Peebles  that 
the  Lords  of  Council  thought  proper  to  issue  a  proclamation  forbidding 
the  race  to  take  place. 
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28^^  April  1608. — "  Forasmeikle  as  the  Lords  of  Secret  Council  are  infonnit 
that  there  is  ane  horse-race  appointit  to  be  at  Peblis  the  day  of  May  nex- 

tocome,  whereunto  grit  numbers  of  people  of  all  qualities  and  ranks  intends 
to  repair,  betwixt  whom  there  being  quarrels,  private  grudges,  and  miscontent- 
ment,  it  is  to  be  feirit  that  at  their  meeting  upon  Helds,  some  troubles  and 
inconvenients  sail  fall  out  amangs  them,  to  the  break  of  his  Majesty's  peace 
and  disquieting  of  the  country  without  remeed  be  providit;  Therefore  the 
Lords  of  Secret  Council  has  dischargit  and  be  the  tenor  hereof  discharges  the 
said  horse-race,  and  ordains  that  the  same  sail  be  nawise  halden  nor  keepit  this 
year  ;  for  wliilk  purpose  ordains  letters  to  be  direct,  to  command,  charge,  and 
inhibit  all  and  sundry  his  Majesty's  lieges  and  subjects  by  open  proclamation 
at  the  mercat-cross  of  Peblis  and  other  places  needful,  that  nane  of  them  pre- 
sume nor  tak  upon  them  to  convene  and  assemble  themselves  to  the  said  race 
this  present  year,  but  to  suffer  that  meeting  and  action  to  depart  and  cease,  as 
they  and  ilk  ane  of  them  will  answer  upon  the  contrary  at  their  heichest 
peril,"  &c. 

The  disturbance  which  was  anticipated  must  have  been  a  local  one 
and  confined  to  the  eastern  counties,  for  in  the  west,  at  Paisley,  in  the 
same  month  of  the  same  year,  the  magistrates  of  that  burgh  decided  upon 
ordering  a  bell  for  a  horse-race  there. 

Act  anerU  the  silver  Bell, — April  1608.  Item,  it  is  concluded  that  ane  silver 
bell  be  made  of  4  oz.  weight,  with  all  diligence,  for  ane  Horse  race  yearly  to 
be  appointed  within  this  burgh,  and  the  bounds  and  day  for  running  thereof 
to  be  set  down  by  advice  of  my  Lord  Earl  of  Abercorn,  Lord  Paisley  and 
Kilpatrick. 

The  bell  for  the  race  thus  instituted  is  still  in  existence  and  competed 
for  to  this  day. 

The  conditions  and  arrangements  for  the  race  are  fully  detailed  in  an 
Act  ^  of  the  Paisley  Magistrates. 

Act  setting  dovme  ane  hors  Raiss. — Apud  Paisslay  decimo  tertio  die  mensis 
Maij  1620.  The  quhilk  day  Andro  Crawfurde  and  Jo**  Algeo,  younger  baiUies 
of  ye  bui^he  thairof,  with  the  counselle  of  the  samyn  being  convenit  in  the 
tolbuith  of  the  said  bur*,  with  advyce  of  ane  nobill  and  potent  erle  James  erle 

of  Abercorne,  &c.,  proveist  of  the  said  burghe it  is  now  concludit  and 

ordanit that  yeirlie  in  tyme  cuming  thair  bell  raice  salbe  rwne  on  the 

saxt  day  of  Maij  in  manner  following,  viz. that  the  horse  and  maister 

^  The  full  text  of  this  act  may  be  found  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  MaUland  Club, 
MDCOCXXXIV.,  pp.  197-200. 
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yairof  that  first  comes  over  the  scoir  at  the  said  walnuik  of  Paisslay,  sail  have 
the  said  bell  with  the  said  barghe's  airmes  yairvpoun  for  yat  yeir,  togidder  with 
the  rest  of  the  gold  that  salbe  gevin  in  with  the  said  bell  in  maner  following 

and  sail  have  the  said  silver  bell  hung  at  his  horse  heid,  and  ye  gold 

foirsaid.  With  this  provisioune,  that  the  maister  of  the  horse  or  onie  vtheris 
haifing  power  of  him  salbe  actit  as  principall,  with  ane  sufficient  buigess  man 
as  cautioner  for  him  conjunctlie  and  severallie,  for  productioune  of  the  said 
bell  to  the  saidis  baillies  of  Paislaye,  als  gude  as  he  sail  resave  the  samyn,  with 

what  augmentatioune  pleist  him  to  adde and  quhatevir  horse  winnis 

the  said  silver  bell  three  yeiris  togithir,  the  maister  owner  yairof  sail  have  the 
said  silver  bell  to  himselff,  conforme  to  the  manner  of  vther  burrowes.'' 

Provision  is  also  made  in  this  act  for  other  prizes  in  the  bell  race  and 
for  **  ane  ef terschot  raise  "  with  first  and  second  prizes. 

In  1610  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Becords  of  the  Burgh  of  Dunferm- 
line relating  to  the  bell  belonging  to  that  burgh. 

''Apud  Dunfermling  declmo  nono  die  Aprilis  ano  dni  millemo  sex- 
cente™^  decimo  coram  lone  Andersoun  et  Jacobo  Mochrie  ballievis  de 
burgi. 

''  The  qlk  day  in  pmce  of  ye  saids  baillies  comperit  personally  mr  James  dugles  csntioniy  for 
the  schoolmaster  burges  of  ye  said  bur*  and  upon  his  awin  propre  confession  actit  S^^BSi^pon*** 
him  his  airs  exe"  and  ascns  as  can'  and  souritie  ffor  David  Boeswell  broyer  the  foart  day  of 
german  to  S'  Johne  Boeswell  of  ballmuto  knyt    That  ye  said  David  or  uyers 
in  his  name  Sail  exhibit  and  produce  Befoir  ye  provest  and  bailleis  of  ye  said 
bur*  In  ye  tolbuith  yrof  upon  the  fourt  day  of  apryll  In  ye  yeir  of  God  six- 
teen c*  and  eleven  yeirs  next  to  cum  at  ten  houris  bfor  noon.    The  sylver  Race  J^i^'*'*^!*?}^^ 
bell  double  overgilt  his  majesties  name  and  armsgravin  yrupon  Weyand  ....  reason  David 
perteng  to  ane  noble  lord  alex'  erle  of  Dunfnlyne  lord  fyvie  aud  urqhat  heich  £*i^rtracebeii 
chancelure  of  Scotland  Baillie  hera**^  prinp^*  of  ye  regal***  of  Dunfermling  5*1?*^**l*^i*'  ***^* 
delyverit  this  day  to  ye  said  David  In  custodie  and  keipi&g  unto  the  said  day  Baiuie.  ' 

Be  command  and  ordinate  of  ye  said  noble  erle  Be  resson  of  ye  said  David's  blak 
hors  wjning  the  custody  and  keiping  yrof  be  rining  frae  conscience  brig  to  ye 
brig  of  urquhat  in  companie  w*  uyer  twa  hors,  viz.,  ane  dapil  gray  hors  blong< 
to  S'  W™  Monteth  of  Kers,  Knjt,  and  ye  uyer  ane  broun  hors  blong«  to  Lues 
Monteth  his  broyer  german  and  wan  frae  yame  ye  race.  And  that  the  said 
David  Boeswell  sail  delyver  and  produce  the  said  bell  in  the  lyke  and  alse  gud 
state  as  he  nou  ressaves  the  sam  under  ye  pains  of  fy ve  hundret  merks  mn^  scots 
to  be  payit  be  ye  said  cau'  to  ye  said  noble  erle  in  case  of  failyer,  and  the  said 
David  Boeswell  compereand  personally  demittand  his  awin  jurisdiction  and 
duly  submitting  him  in  this  case  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provest  and  baillies 
of  ye  said  bur*  of  his  awin  confession  actit  him  to  freth  and  relive  the  said  M' 
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James  Dugles  his  cau'  of  this  present  cau***  be  twin  hym  and  the  said  baillies 
and  of  uyer  penalties.  The  said  baillies  interponit  yair  autor^  yrto  and  ordains 
execution  of  poyndirig  and  warding  to  pass  heirnpon  in  case  of  foilyer  of  pro- 
duction of  the  said  bell  at  the  day  and  in  manneir  above  specy^'' 

The  Lord  Dunfermline  here  referred  to  was  Alexander  Seton,  first 
Earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  in 
1604.  The  owner  of  the  winning  horse  was  David  Boswell  of  Craigin- 
cat,  youngest  brother  of  Sir  John  Boswell  of  Balmuto,  who  appears  to 
have  died  in  1611,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  The  race-course  was  on 
the  Stirling  road,  immediately  to  the  w^est  of  the  town,  and  must  have 
been  upwards  of  two  miles  long.  "  Conscience  Brig  "  is  still  in  existence 
and  the  "  Brig  of  Urquhart  '*  is  at  the  farm  of  that  name,  close  to  Dun- 
fermline. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  passion  for  horse-racing  had 
made  such  progress  that  it  called  for  the  interposition  of  Parliament. 
The  preamble  of  Stat.  1621,  chap,  xiv.,  is  in  these  terms : — 

"  Considdering  the  monyfold  evillis  and  incouvenientis  whiche  ensew  upoun 
carding  and  dyceing  and  horse  races,  whiche  ar  now  over  muche  frequented 
in  this  cuntrey,  to  the  gryit  prejudice  of  the  liegis ;  and  becaus  honest  men 
ought  not  expect  that  anye  wynning  hade  at  anye  of  the  games  abone  writtin 
can  do  thame  guid  or  prosper,"  &c 

The  statute  proceeds  to  limit  all  wagers  upon  horse-races  to  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  merks,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  surplus  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish. 

About  the  very  time  when  this  statute  was  passed  we  find  the  Earl  of 
Abercorne,  with  whose  assistance  the  Paisley  baillies  drew  up  the  regu- 
lations for  the  horse-race  there,  in  open  breach  of  the  enactments  of  the 
statute,  becoming  a  party  to  the  following  indenture : — 

Ane  Indbntoub  of  ane  horse  raise  betuix  my  Lord  Mortoun 

Abercorne  and  Boyde. 

The  erle  of  Mortoun  obleissis  himseliT  to  produce  George  Rutherfuirdis 
Barb  Naig : 

The  erle  of  Abircome  obleissis  him  to  produce  his  gray  Naig : 

My  lord  Boyd  obleissis  him  to  produce  his  bay  horse  : 

Upone  the  conditiounis  following.  Thay  are  to  run  the  first  Thuirsday  of 
November  nixtocum,  thrie  mett  myleis  of  Cowper  raise  in  FyfF,  The  waidger 
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to  be  for  enery  horse  ten  dowbill  Anegellis,  The  foirmest  horse  to  win  the 
haill  thretty.  Ilk  rydare  to  be  aucht  scottis  stanewecht,  And  the  pairtie  not 
comperand,  or  refuissand  to  consigne  the  waidger,  sail  vndergo  the  foirfaltour 
of  this  sowme,  and  that  money  foirfaltit  salbe  additt  to  the  staik  to  be  tane 
away  be  the  wynner.  Forder,  we  declair  it  to  be  lesum  to  ony  gentilman  to 
produce  ane  horse  and  the  lyke  waidger,  and  thay  salbe  welcum.  Subscryuitt 
with  all  our  handis.    At  Hammiltoune,  the  fyfteine  day  off  August  1621. 

Morton. 

Absrcobne. 

Boyd. 

In  the  Diary  of  Fife  ^  the  Cupar  horse-race  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted in  1621,  being  the  same  year  as  the  preceding  indenture  and 
also  the  prohibitory  statute. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  note  that  horse-racing  was  regularly 
established  in  England  much  about  the  same  period  as  in  Scotland.^     The 

^  Diary  of  Mr  John  Lamonlf  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1830,  pp.  135,  160. 

^  The  matching  of  one  horse  against  another  appears  to  have  been  in  vogue  in 
England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  races  were  run  between  horses 
exposed  for  sale  at  West  Smith  field,  to  determine  their  val  ue.  It  was  also  common  as  a 
private  sport  among  the  nobility  ;  but  it  is  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  that  we 
meet  with  the  establishment  of  a  regular  horse-race.  It  had  been  customary  upon 
Shrove  Tuesday  for  the  Company  of  Saddlers  of  the  city  of  Chester  to  present  to  the 
Drapers  a  wooden  ball,  but  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  this 
hall  was  changed  into  a  bell  of  silver,  valued  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  or 
more,  "  to  be  given  to  him  that  shall  run  the  best  and  furthest  on  hoi'seback  before 
them  on  the  same  day."  These  bells  were  afterwards  known  as  "  St  George's  Bells." 
(Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,  by  Joseph  Strutt,  p.  33. )  Races 
somewhat  similar  to  these  are  described  by  Butcher  in  his  Survey  of  the  Town  of 
Stamford,  first  printed  in  1646,  as  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  Stamford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Running  horses  are  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  regiMters  of  royal 
expenditures.  It  is  said  that  King  John  was  so  fond  of  swift  horses  and  dogs  for 
the  chase  that  he  received  many  of  his  fines  in  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  running  horses  purchased  for  the  King's  service  were  generally 
estimated  at  twenty  marks  each,  and  some  of  them  as  high  as  twenty- five  marks 
("Bemado  do  Nictum  pro  uno  cursorio  hardo  empto  de  eodem,  xxv  marc,"  Compot. 
Oarderobe,  An  xj.  Ed.  III.  MS.  Cot,  Nero.  c.  viij.  fol.  219).  It  is  also  recorded  that 
the  King  of  Navarre  sent  him  as  a  present  two  running  horses  (*''Michali  de  la 
Were  Scut.  Regis  Navarr.  presente  domino  Regi  duos  equos  cursores  ex  parte  dono 
Domini  sui,  de  dono  Regis,  C.  sol.,"  Ibid,),  Race-horses  were  prized  on  account  of 
their  breed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  one  of  Bishop  Hall's 
satires  (Lib.  iv.  Sat  3).  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  YI.  public  races  were 
established  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  they  then  began  to  be  known  as  ''bell 
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form  of  prize  was  also  the  same  in  both  countries,  and  there  are  still  pre- 
served the  two  bells  presented  for  competition  at  Carlisle.  Both  of  these 
are  spherical  in  form,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  the  Lanark  belL 
The  larger  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle  by 
Lady  Dacre,  the  wife  of  William  Lord  Dacre,  of  Gillesland,  governor 
of  Carlisle  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  of  silver  gilt,  and 
has  engraved  on  a  band  around  the  circumference  this  couplet,  "  the  . 

SWBFTES  .  HORSE  .  THES  .  BEL  .  TO  .  TAK  .  FOR  .  MI  .  LADE  .  DAKER  .  BAKE." 

The  smaller  is  of  silver,  and  is  engraved  "1597.  H.  B.,  M.  C." — the 
initials  being  those  of  Henry  Baines,  Mayor  of  Carlisle.^ 

During  the  Commonwealth,  as  has  been  noted,  the  horse-races 
previously  held  in  the  different  burghs  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
continued, but  after  the  Restoration  they  were  actively  revived. 

The    Mercurius    GaJedoniua  for   the   first  week    of  March    1661 

contains  this  advertisement : — 

"  The  famous  Horse  Course  of  Couper  in  Fyfe,  which  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
times  hath  been  so  long  buried,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  our  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  is  to  be  run,  conform  to  the  institution,  upon  the  secund  Tuesday  of 
April :  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Horses  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
day ;  among  others  a  Waywood  of  Polonia  hath  a  Tartarian  horse.  This  uoble 
Gentleman  was  pleased  to  come  to  this  Nation  to  congratulate  our  happy 
restauration  ;  And  it  is  to  be  desired  that  such  curious  Gallants  as  comes  from 
Forreign  Nations  to  see  the  Course,  that  they  do  not,  as  others  formerly  did, 
sleep  in  the  time  of  the  Solemnity.  It  is  now  clearly  made  to  appear  by  a 
frequent  concourse  of  Gentry  in  these  Fields,  that  the  report  of  the  Horse 
Infection  was  an  absolute  aspersion.'' 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  following  report  that  the  meeting 
of  1661  was  graced  by  the  novelties  promised:  ** April  30, 1661.— The 
laird  of  Philiphawch  his  horse  wan  the  race  att  Cuper  this  yeire,  and 
Stobs  horse  sumamed  Scot  was  second.     Onlie  thir  two  ran." 

courses,"  because  the  prize  was  usually  a  silver  bell.  In  1607,  however,  the  bell  for 
the  race  at  York  was  of  gold.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  races 
were  held  at  Hyde  Park  and  at  Newmarket  After  the  Restoration  Charles  II. 
revived  and  encouraged  the  sport,  and  honoured  the  race-course  with  his  presence. 
For  his  own  amusement,  when  he  resided  at  Windsor,  he  appointed  races  to  be  run 
in  Datchet  Mead,  and  at  Newmarket  he  entered  and  ran  horses  in  his  own  name. 

^  These  bells  were  exhibited  at  the  Sports  and  Arts  Exhibition,  London,  1890 ; 
and  are  figured  in  The  Field,  No.  1943,  22nd  March  1890. 
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In  this  same  year  the  Lanark  race  was  also  reyived. 
Horse-races  at  Leith  are  also  advertised  in  the  Mercurius  Caledonitta 
in  March  1661,  as  for  example — 

''Oar  accnstomed  recreations  on  the  sands  of  Leith  was  much  hindered 
hecanse  of  a  furious  storm  of  wind,  accompanied  with  a  thick  snow ;  yet  we 
had  some  noble  gamesters  that  were  so  constant  at  their  sport,  as  would  not 
forbear  a  designed  horse-match.  It  was  a  providence  the  wind  was  from  the 
sea ;  otherwise  they  had  run  a  hazard  either  of  drowning  or  splitting  upon 
Inchkeith !  This  tempest  was  nothing  inferior  to  that  which  was  lately  in 
Caithness,  where  a  bark  of  50  ton  was  blown  5  furlongs  into  the  land,  and 
would  have  gone  further,  if  it  had  not  been  arrested  by  the  steepness  of  a  large 
promontory." 

In  Dumfries,  the  treasurer  of  the  burgh  was  ordered,  in  a  Town 
Council  Minute  dated  15th  April  1662,  to  obtain  a  silver  bell,  four 
ounces  in  weight,  as  a  prize,  to  be  run  for  every  second  Tuesday  of  May 
by  the  work-horses  of  the  burgh  "  according  to  ancient  custome,"  the 
regulations  being  that  whenever  the  bell  was  borne  away  by  one  rider  and 
one  horse  three  consecutive  years  it  was  "  to  appertain  unto  the  wooner 
theerof  for  evir."  About  two  years  afterwards  the  Council  offered  "  a 
silver  cup  of  ffourty  unce  weght  or  thereby,"  to  be  run  for  at  the  ordinary 
course  within  the  burgh  by  the  horses  of  such  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  the  county  as  were  duly  entered  for  the  race.  It  was  also  the  custom 
at  that  time,  every  first  Monday  in  May,  for  the  day-labourers  and 
servants  of  heritors  to  parade  the  town  on  horseback,  and  afterwards  to 
run  for  a  silver  "  muck-bell "  belonging  to  the  burgh,  the  winner  receiving 
five  merks  in  addition  to  the  honour  of  holding  the  prize  for  a  year.^ 

In  1664  the  Town  Council  of  Stirling  offered  the  prize  of  a  silver  cup 
for  a  horse-race,  and  in  1684  there  is  the  record  in  the  Banff  Council 
Minutes  of  a  horse-race  there  and  of  a  town  prize  given  for  it :  "  1684, 
April  26ih. — ^The  said  day  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  silver  cup  pre- 
pared for  the  horse  race,  and  run  for  this  year,  wes  gifted  back  be  My 
Lord  Huntly,  winer  theiroff,  to  the  toune." 

In  1706  and  1707  the  Town  Council  of  Stirling  included  horse-races 
among  the  annual  burgh  sports. 

^  History  of  Dumfries,  by  William  M'DowaU,  second  ed.,  p.  808. 
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"-ijw.  16,  1706. — The  councill  appoints  intimatione  to  be  made  upon  the 

next  May  ffair,  and  the  two  Fridayes  before that  there  is ane 

horse  race  for  ane  fyne  sadle  and  furniture,  to  the  value  of  tuelve  poundis 
fourteen  shilling,  to  be  ridden  for  the  said  day  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
betwixt  the  burrowes  gate  and  William  Shirrayes  in  Cambusbarrone,  back  and 
foir,  value  of  each  horse  to  run  not  to  exceid  sixty  pound." 

^  Apr,  21, 1707. — The  councill  appoints  ane  horse  race  to  be  run  at  Stirling 
upone  the  day  of  May  next  for  ane  silver  mug,  to  the  value  of 

which  is  to  bear  in  great  letters  Stirling  Prize." 

In  the  course  of  1720  the  folio  wing  races  were  advertised :  ^  —  a  race 
at  Cupar  in  Fife;  one  at  Gala-rig,  near  Selkirk,  for  a  piece  of  plate 
given  by  the  burgh  of  XI 2  value;  a  race  on  Lanark  Moor  for  a  piece 
of  plate  of  £12  value  given  by  the  burgh;  a  race  on  the  sands  of 
Leith  for  a  gold  cup  of  about  a  hundred  guineas  value,  and  another  for 
a  plate  of  £50  value,  given  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  finally  another 
race  at  Leith  for  a  silver  punch-bowl  and  ladle  of  £25  value  given  by 
the  Captains  of  the  Trained  Bands  of  Edinburgh,  the  bowl  bearing  the 
following  inscription — 

"  Charge  me  with  Nantz  and  limpid  spring, 

Let  sour  and  sweet  be  mixt ; 
Bend  round  a  health  syne  to  the  King, 

To  Edinburgh  captains  next, 
Wha  formed  me  in  sae  blithe  a  shape, 

And  gave  me  lasting  honours ; 
Take  up  my  ladle,  fill  and  lap. 

And  say  :  *  Fair  fa'  the  donors.' " 

Li  Aberdeen  about  the  year  1790  the  Northern  Shooting  Club  com- 
menced horse-races  on  the  Links,  with  an  intention  to  hold  them 
annually  in  the  month  of  October;  and  to  encourage  the  sporty  the 
members  of  the  Club  voted  a  piece  of  plate  of  fifty  guineas  value  to  be 
run  for.  The  magistrates  also  for  several  years  gave  a  purse  of  thirty 
guineas  for  the  same  purpose ;  but,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  these 
races  after  a  few  years  were  discontinued. 

From  the  extracts  which  have  been  quoted  it  appears  evident  that  a 
silver  bell  was  the  earliest  form  of  a  horse-racing  prize,  and  that  it  was  not 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  cups  and  other  pieces 

^  Dom,  An,  ScoL^  vol.  iii.  p.  454. 
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of  plate  were  introduced.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  Lanark  bell  was 
a  larger  and  heavier  specimen  of  this  class  of  prize  than  any  other  of 
which  the  details  as  to  weight  and  size  have  been  preserved.  Without 
the  badges  attached  to  it,  it  weighs  5  oz.  18  dwt.,  while  the  Paisley  and 
Dumfries  bells  are  quoted  in  the  Minutes  as  weighing  4  oz.  each.  It 
is  also  larger  than  the  Carlisle  bells,  and  must  have  been  considerably 
larger  than  the  St  George's  bells  at  Chester,  the  value  of  which  is  given 
at  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence  each. 

The  practice  of  attaching  badges  to  the  trophy  was  common  in  Scot- 
land in  other  sports  besides  horse-racing.  In  archery  and  golfing 
trophies  it  was  very  common,  but  in  these  sports  the  badge  appears  to 
have  been  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  donors  of  the  prize,  while  in  the 
horse-racing  prizes,  if  we  may  trust  some  references  in  the  Council 
Minutes  of  two  of  the  burghs,  the  addition  of  a  badge  was  optional,  and 
the  expense  was  borne  by  the  winner.  This  may  possibly  account  for 
so  few  badges  of  an  early  date  being  attached  to  the  Lanark  belL 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  establishment  of  horse-racing  as  a 
regular  sport  is  coincident  with  the  establishment  of  several  other 
popular  sports  in  Scotland.  The  "  Siller  Gun,"  a  shooting  trophy,  was 
presented  to  the  Seven  Incorporated  Trades  of  Dumfries  by  James  VI. 
in  1598.  The  Musselburgh  arrow  bears  a  medal  dated  1603,  and 
several  undated  ones  of  even  earlier  date.  (Curiously,  that  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  silver  belL)  The 
oldest  medal  on  the  silver  arrow  belonging  to  the  University  of  St 
Andrews  is  dated  1618,  and  that  on  the  Peebles  arrow  1628. 

Horse-racing  at  first  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  liberal  pastime, 
and  was  practised  originally  for  the  sake  of  exercise  or  by  way  of 
emulation,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  owners  of  the  horses  were  the 
riders.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  gambling,  but 
was  ranked  with  hunting  and  hawking  as  opposed  to  dice  and  card- 
playing  by  an  old  Scottish  poet,^  who  laments  that  the  latter  had  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  the  former.  But  as  early  as  1621  excessive 
wagers  in  connection  with  it  became  so  common  as  to  call  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  in  England,  at  the  end  of  the 

1  <<roem  of  Coyetice,"  quoted  by  Warton,  HisL  English  PodTy,  voL  ii.  p.  316. 
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seventeenth  century,  Burton  writes  sarcastically,  '' Horse- races  are 
desports  of  great  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gentlemen 
by  such  means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes."  ^  From  a  ballad  called 
"New  Market"  in  D'Urfey's  collection  of  songs  published  in  1716,  the 
sport  would  appear  to  have  degenerated  still  more,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  extract : — 

«  Let  cullies  that  lose  at  a  race 
Go  venture  at  hazard  to  win, 
Or  he  that  is  bubbl'd  at  dice 
Becover  at  cocking  again  ; 
Let  jades  that  are  founder'd  be  bought, 
Let  jockeys  play  crimp  to  make  sport — 
— Another  makes  racing  a  trade, 
And  dreams  of  his  projects  to  come ; 
And  many  a  crimp  match  has  made, 
By  bubbing  another  man's  groom."  * 


IIL 

A  NORWEGIAN  CONVEYANCE  OF  LAND  IN  SHETLAND,  1687.    By 
GILBERT  GOUDIE,  Treasurer,  S.A.  Scot. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Society  to  welcome,  and  to  place  on 
record,  early  documents  illustrating  life,  language,  and  legal  forms  in 
Scotland,  and  especially  such  as  relate  to  outlying  districts  like  Shetland, 
where  the  local  characteristics,  due  to  historic  origin  and  growth,  arc 
marked  with  peculiar  distinctness.  I  tlierefore  presume  to  submit  for 
record  in  our  Proceedings  the  following  Deed  of  Conveyance,  in  the 
Norse  language,  of  a  small  holding  in  Shetland,  executed  in  Norway  in 
1537,  about  seventy  years  after  the  islands  were  pledged  to  Scotland. 
It  is  written  on  parchment^  size  about  10  in.  by  4  in.,  is  well  preserved, 
and  can  be  read  without  much  difficulty.  It  is  in  the  following  terms, 
viz.: — 

Alle  men  theim  som  thette  breff  see  eller  h6re  kennest  jeg  Anna  Oluffsdotter 
mz  thette  myt  opne  breff  ath  jeg  haffwer  sealth  arligh  ok  fomostigghne  man 

^  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  part  ii.  sect  2,  chap.  4,  printed  1600. 
'  puis  to  purge  Melancholy^  fourth  ed.,  1719,  vol.  ii.  p.  5S. 
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Mans  Thomessonne  pa  Scatstadh  en  gardh  liggende  i  Hietland  som  Hammna- 
wogh  heithe  i  Lannesting  sogne  ok  presthe  geldh  undan  mig  ok  myne  arff 
[inge]  ok  efifther  commendhe  ok  wudher  forscrefifne  Mans  Thomesson  ok  bans 
arffinge  ok  effther  commendhe  frith  ok  frielst  for  mig  ok  hveriom  manne 
meth  latrom  ok  lannendom  mz  holthe  ok  haghe  till  fielh  ok  till  fjere  innen 
gardh  ok  wttan  ok  alth  thne  deldh  som  forscreffne  gordh  ti Higher  eller  liggith 
haffvire  for  fomo  ok  njo  som  betther  er  ath  baffw^e  en  mysse  inthz  wndan 
skilth  ok  kennest  jeg  forscreffne  Anna  wphaffwe  borith  mynstha  penningh  ok 
mestha  ok  alth  tber  mellom  effther  thy  som  i  wort  Kop  kom  ok  till  yttermere 
wissa  ok  sannigbnn  bedhe  thesse  arligbe  Dannemen  som  saa  heithe  Jorghen 
Wyntber  ok  Andres  Scredr  for  thetta  breflf  sam  scriflfne  er  i  Bergben.  Anno 
Domini  MDXXXVII. 

Two  tags  are  attached,  one  of  them  having  about  three-fourths  of  the 
seal  appended,  but  the  face  bearing  the  impression  is  worn  off.  On  the 
back  of  the  deed  is  written  in  a  different  hand,  seemingly  by  the  owner 
of  the  property  in  Shetland,  "  The  Wretting  of  Hamnavo  in  Luneisting, 
1537." 

Folded  up  with  the  deed  is  a  translation,  perhaps  not  of  contemporary 
date,  for  a  translation  at  the  time  would  probably  have  been  unnecessary, 
the  Norse  tongue  being  then  sufficiently  well  understood  in  Shetland. 
It  is  more  likely  of  the  date  of  about  a  century  later,  say,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  An  accompanying  translation 
preserved  in  this  way  is  almost  unique.  It  is  written  on  paper,  and  is 
therefore  in  a  worse  state  of  preservation  than  the  original  parchment 
It  is  rather  a  free  than  a  strictly  correct  or  literal  rendering,  and,  so 
far  as  legible,  is  as  follows  ; — 

To  al  and  sindrey  to  whos  presences  this  sail  come  I  Ana  Oloffs  dochter 
makes  mane  fast  by  this  my  present  letter  that  I  have  sauld  to  ane  honeraball 
and  diskritt  mane  Mans  Tamesone,  of  Skatstae  ane  an  omission  here]  Zettland 
called  Hamnawoe  lyand  in  the  parros  of  Lwnastang  fre  me  and  [my]  aires 

to    the    said    Manes    and   his   aires  frieley   and and   sindrey   the 

pertenentis  wode  and  watter  [fra  the]  hill  to  the  ebe  within  dykes  and  without 
with  all  pertenentis  pertening  therto  with  all  that  is  better  to  have  nor  to 
have  [sic]  nor  to  want  grantis  me  to  have  resavit  haill  and  complet  paiement  of 
the  full  landis  pryce  and  therfor  discharges  the  said  Manes  and  his  aires  and 
becais  I  had  no  eelle  proper  of  my  awen  I  have  procurit  the  selles  of  diskrit 
men  that  ar  to  say  Gorg  Wenter  and  And  row  Skriner  to  be  aponted  heirto  at 
Berrane  in  Norowaye  ano  Dominay  jai  [vc]  xxxvij  yeires. 
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Some  of  the  legal  tenns  do  not  readily  shape  themselves  to  literal 
amilogues  in  our  language,  but  attempting  as  nearly  as  possible  a  word- 
for-word  translation,  the  original  Norse  may  be  rendered  thus  : — 

To  all  those  men  who  see  or  hear  this  letter  I,  Anna  Olaffs  daughter,  make 
known  by  this  my  open  letter  that  I  have  sold  to  an  honourable  and  discreet 
man,  Mans  Thomessone  in  Scatstadh,  a  farm  in  Hietland  which  is  called 
Hamnavogh  in  Lunnestiug  parish  and  'priest  geldh^  from  me  and  my  heirs 
and  successors,  and  to  the  before  written  Mans  Thomessone  and  his  heirs  and 

successors  freely  and  securely  from  me  and  all    men  with *    with 

wood  and  pasture  from  hill  to  foreshore,  within  dykes  and  without,  and  all  the 
pertinents  which  belong  to  the  aforewritten  land  or  have  belonged  in  olden 

time  and  now,  which   it  is   better  to  have  than  to  want ; '  and 

I,  the  aforewritten  Anna,  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  smallest  penny  and 
the  greatest,  and  all  there  between,  as  arranged  in  our  bargain,  and  for  further 
testimony  and  verification  I  ask  these  honourable  [and]  worthy  men  who  are 
called  George  Winter  and  Andrew  Scredr  [to  append  their  seals]  to  this  letter, 
which  is  written  at  Bergen,  Anno  Domini  MDXXXVIL 

This  deed,  executed  at  Bergen,  conveying  land  at  Hamnavoe  in 
the  parish  of  Lunnasting  in  Shetland,  may  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary 
example  of  conveyancing  in  Norway  at  the  period,  and  in  its  style  and 
language  it  is  practically  the  counterpart  of  similar  instruments  of  sale 
of  udal  lands  framed  in  Shetland,  though  the  progress  of  differentiation 
in  the  course  of  centuries  from  the  standard  forms  of  the  earlier  language 
is  quite  perceptible  both  in  the  Norwegian  deeds  and  in  those  written 
in  Shetland.  A  deed  of  sale  executed  at  Unst  in  Shetland  in  1465  is 
closely  akin  to  the  language  of  the  Sagas,  while  this  Norwegian  deed  of 
1537  shows  a  distinctly  nearer  approach  to  the  modern  Norse,  i.e., 
Danish.  In  point  of  fact,  the  law  and  the  language  both  in  Shetland 
and  in  Norway  proceeded  on  parallel  lines,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a 
considerable   time  after    the  islands  passed  under   the   sovereignty  of 

^  Pnstgeldhf  the  circuit  of  a  priest,  sometimes  comprising  more  than  one  parish, 
an  arrangement  perpetuated  in  the  modern  "ministry"  of  the  Church  in  Shet- 
land. 

*  Latrom  and  lunnendam.    The  meaning  of  these  words  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

•  Inthz  vmdan  skilth.    There  is  some  dubiety  as  to  the  appropriate  rendering  of 
these  words. 
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Scotland.  Even  when  the  use  of  the  Scottish  language  became  more 
general,  and  superseded  the  Norse  in  the  framing  of  deeds,  the  old 
Norwegian  style  and  forms  of  expression  were  tenaciously  clung  to,  the 
general  tenor  remaining,  as  a  rule,  but  slightly  changed,  and  some  of  the 
quaintly  characteristic  phraseology  of  the  Norse  being  simply  translated 
into  the  current  Scottish.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  Stewart  earls 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  marked  change  took  place. 
Scottish  notaries  of  an  indifferent  class  found  their  way  to  the  islands 
in  the  train  of  the  rapacious  overlords,  and  otherwise;  and  in  their 
ignorance  of  native  forms,  and  their  struggle  to  superimpose  the  alien 
forms  of  Scottish  practice,  confusion  in  style  and  language  followed, 
but  it  was  still  a  long  and  tedious  process  before  the  assimilation  to 
Scottish  forms  was  finally  accomplished.  In  illustration  of  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  uniformity  and  persistence  of  style,  the  foUowuig 
examples  may  be  quoted,  viz.: — 

The  vague  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  sold,  till  fielh  ok 
till  fyere^  i.e.,  "  from  hill  to  sea  "  or  foreshore,  used  in  the  present  deed, 
appears  in  a  Shetland  deed  of  1551  osfra  den  offste  dein  y  fidde  oc  tull 
den  neste  stein  ifioren,  i.e.,  "from  the  highest  stone  of  the  hill  to  the  lowest 
stone  of  the  foreshore;"  and  in  a  deed  (Jrawn  in  Scottish  the  same 
is  expressed  thus  :  "  Fra  the  hyest  p*  of  the  hill  to  the  laues  stein  off 
thye  Ebb"  (signed  at  Unst  1528);  also  "Fra  the  hyest  of  the  hill  to 
the  lawest  of  the  Eb  "  (deeds  of  1558  and  1575) ;  and  in  the  same  form 
as  late  as  1587  in  a  Disposition  by  Lord  Eobert  Stewart  to  his  natural 
son  William  Stewart^  of  lands  of  Ayth. 

The  expression  in  the  deed  innen  gardh  ok  wttan  is  in  Shetland  con- 
veyances drawn  in  Scottish  rendered  literally  "  within  dykes  and 
without"  (1561,  1569,  1575,  &c.).  The  clause  is  an  essential  one  in 
reference  to  properties  in  Shetland,  as  explaining  that  the  land  conveyed 
comprehended  not  only  what  was  inside  the  enclosure  from  the  hill,  but 
also  its  inalienable  right  to  the  Scathald  or  commonty  of  the  uninclosed 
hills. 

Tlie  form  of  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  price  of  the  land 
sold,  given  in  the  present  deed  as  uphaffwe  borith  mynstha  jpenningh  ok 
mestha  ok  alth  ther  mellom,  i,p.,  "  have  received  the  smallest  penny  and 
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the  greatest^  and  all  there  between,"  is  expressed  in  similar  terms  in  a  deed 
executed  in  the  island  of  Unst  in  Shetland  seventy-two  years  earlier  (1465), 
thus  : — Hafuir  upborit  hin  fyrsta  penitigh  ok  hin  sedhista  ok  alia  thoer 
imillom,  i.e.,  "  have  received  the  first  penny  and  the  last>  and  all  there 
between."  In  another  Shetland  deed,  of  1551,  it  is  put  thus:  opbortt 
forda  penning  och  ssysf,  t,e.,  "  received  the  first  penny  and  the  last." 
This  appears  in  Scottish  garb  in  a  Shetland  deed  of  an  earlier  date, 
"  grantis  me  content  and  pay  it  of  the  full  landis  pryce  the  first  penny 
and  the  last"  (signed at  Tingwall  27th  October  1525) ;  as  also  in  a  deed 
of  a  few  years  later — "  grantis  me  content  and  peit  of  tlie  first  d  and 
the  last  and  all  thare  betuix  "  (signed  in  Unst  24bh  June  1536),  and  so 
late  as  1581  in  a  deed  signed  at  Burgh  in  Nesting. 

The  curious  phrase  in  reference  to  the  pertinents — soni  hettker  er  ath 
hafwe  en  myssey  t.e.,  "  which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  want " — is  quoted 
in  the  same  way,  som  heder  er  at  haffue  en  myste,  in  a  native  Shetland 
deed  of  1551 ;  and  is  used  in  a  word-for-word  translation,  "all  thingis 
that  better  is  to  haif  nor  want "  in  a  deed  executed  in  the  island  of  Unst 
in  1561. 

Similarly,  the  averment  by  the  granter  of  the  deed  that  he  is  possessed 
of  no  seals  of  his  own,  and  is  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  asking 
certain  discreet  and  honourable  men  to  append  theirs,  is  common  both 
to  Norwegian  and  Scottish  deeds. 

But  apart  from  these  coincidences  and  peculiarities  of  phraseology, 
what  will  more  readily  arrest  the  attention  of  the  student  of  law  is  the 
absoluteness  of  the  title  given,  the  absence  of  any  recognition  of 
superiority  in  a  feudal  or  any  other  sense,  or  of  any  condition  or  reserva- 
tion to  impair  the  completeness  and  freedom  of  possession.  In  earlier 
times  the  phrase  til  aeverdelig  eignar,  "  for  everlasting  possession,"  was 
frequently  used,  but  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  such  eternal 
warrandice  seems  in  the  course  of  time  to  have  arisen,  and  the  phrase  fell 
into  disuse.  It  is  further  observable  that  the  right  of  the  seller  to  grant 
the  deed  is  assumed,  as  matter  of  public  notoriety,  without  question  and 
without  production  or  description  of  title. 

The  number  of  ancient  documents  in  the  Norse  language  relating  to 
Shetland  is  considerable,  as  these  are  recorded  in   the  Diplomaiarium 
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Norvegieunij  issued  in  Norway,  and  since  reprinted  at  Lerwick  by 
my  friend  the  late  Arthur  Laurenson,  a  corresponding  member  of  this 
Society.  In  addition  to  these  deeds  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  scholars  in  Norway,  a  number  of  others  in  the  old  Norse  have  been 
preserved  in  Shetland.  Of  these,  the  following  are  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
issued  in  1840  anonymously,  but  it  is  understood  at  the  instance  of 
Sheriff  Maconochie  and  Sheriff  (afterwards  Lord)  Neaves,  viz. : — 

1.  Deed  of  Sale,  Andrew  Williamson  to  Simon  Hognason,  of  land  of 
Walol  in  Unst.     Dated  Unst,  1465. 

2.  Deed  of  Conveyance  by  Olaff  Persson,  residing  in  Fedie  in  Norway, 
to  David  Sanderson  in  Refirth,  Yell,  of  land  of  Westhus  in  Burgh  in 
Whalsay.     Dated  at  Bergen,  24th  April  1567. 

3.  Deed  of  Conveyance  by  Niels  Monson,  described  as  a  native  of 
Shetland,  in  favour  of  the  said  David  Sanderson,  of  lands  of  Gerde  in 
St  John's  parish  in  YelL     Dated  at  Bergen,  27th  April  1567. 

4.  Deed  of  Conveyance  by  Marion  Sigurd's  daughter,  residing  in 
Bergen,  from  herself  and  her  late  sister,  in  favour  of  her  "  dear  relative," 
David  Sanderson  Scott,  residing  at  Refirth  in  Hietland  (Shetland),  of 
lands  of  BieUa  in  Fetlar.     Dated  at  Bergen,  16th  August  1575. 

5.  Deed  of  Conveyance  by  Anna  Sanders'  daughter,  residing  in  Bergen, 
in  favour  of  her  "  dear  brother,  David  Sanderson  Scott "  before  named,  of 
her  odal  lands  in  Refirth.     Dated  at  Bergen,  18th  August  1575. 

There  is  recorded  in  Mackenzie's  General  Grievances  and  Oppressions  of 
the  Ides  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1750, 
a  document  issued  in  Norway,  viz.: — 

6.  Decree  by  the  Law-man  of  Bergen,  and  also  by  the  Law-man  of 
Shetland,  and  their  Council,  reversing  a  sale  of  land  in  these  Islands  as 
made  contrary  to  law.     Bergen,  1485. 

The  deed  No.  1  of  the  above  list  is  reproduced  by  the  photozincographic 
process  in  the  National  Manuscripts  of  Scotland,  part  ii.  No.  IxxviiL 

In  addition  to  the  above  Norse  deeds  previously  known,  it  has  been  my 
own  good  fortune  to  come  upon  the  following  ten  documents,  including 
the  one  described  in  the  present  communication,  among  the  public  papers 
of  Shetland,  or  in  the  charter  chests  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
county,  viz.: — 

VOL.  XXV.  N 
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'.  Attestation  by  certain  Parish  Priests,  Fouds,  and  a  Lawrightman, 
in  1545,  of  an  Agreement  of  Excambion,  between  Niels  Tomesson  and 
Margrette  Sanders'  daughter,  of  land  at  Aith,  in  Aithsting  (Hyde 
y  Ey8tingom\  in  1516. 

8.  Attestation,  dated  at  Bergen,  1544,  by  a  Lawman  and  two 
Councillors  there,  of  a  Deed  of  Sale  by  Niels  Angusson  to  John 
MagnuBson,  of  6  merks  of  land  in  Hamerland  and  Giotoun  in  Shetland, 
in  1536. 

9.  Charter  of  Confirmation  (in  Danish)  by  King  Frederick  the  Third 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  of  Assignation  by  Peder  Pedersen  and  Carl 
Rosenmeyer  in  favour  of  Captain  Lorentz  Medelton  (Laurence  Middleton) 
and  his  spouse,  of  4  merks  of  land  at  Sundbrog  (Sumburgh),  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Provost  of  the  Dom  Kirk  (or  Cathedral)  of  Bergen. 
Dated  at  Copenhagen,  28th  August  1662. 

10.  Attestation  of  Sale  by  Ingemund  Endredsson  (or  Henderson),  as 
representing  his  wife  and  children,  to  William  Skogson,  of  4  merks  of 
land  at  Papil  in  Unst.     Dated  2nd  August  1551. 

11.  Agreement  by  Christian  Jonnsson  Forsell  (Eraser),  Burgher  in 
Bergen,  in  reference  to  the  succession  to  certain  lands  in  the  island  of 
Yell  belonging  to  him.     Executed  at  Bergen,  1594. 

12.  Mandate  by  the  said  Christian  Jonnsson  in  favour  of  William 
Donnellsson  Forssell  in  Shetland  to  intromit  with  the  rents  of  the  above- 
mentioned  lands,  1595. 

13.  Deed  of  Sale  by  Herluff  Lauritzon  (Laurenson),  Burgess  in 
Bergen,  acting  for  Sigurd  of  Urim  in  Hardanger,  to  Andrew  Smith, 
residing  at  Noderseater  in  HiUswick  Bay,  of  5  merks  of  land  there. 
Dated  at  Bergen,  27th  July  1601. 

14.  Receipt  by  Margaret  Suen's  daughter  to  James  Spens  for  28  ells 
Wadmal  and  a  half  can  butter  on  Kristin  Dave's  daughter's  account^ 
1602. 

15.  Acknowledgment  by  William  Monson  of  indebtedness  to  Soerren 
Spens  for  9^  dollars,  1607. 

16.  Deed  of  Sale  by  Anna  Oluffs  daughter  to  Magnus  Thomessone 
in  Scatsta  of  a  farm  in  Hamnavoe,  parish  of  Lunnasting.  Dated  at 
Bergen,  1537  (transcribed  and  translated  above). 
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•  The  documents  in  the  Noise  language  relating  to  Shetland  which 
have  heen  preserved  in  the  islands  are  thus,  so  far  as  known,  sixteen  in 
number,  besides  one,  as  yet  unpublished,  in  the  possession  of  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Mr  Arthur  Laurenson,  making  seventeen  in  all. 
I  have  been  particular  in  describing  these  documents  briefly  here,  because 
it  may  not  be  improbable  that  the  series  is  complete,  and  that  no  further 
relics  of  the  kind  may  ever  be  discovered  in  the  islands.  The  ten 
documents  contributed  by  myself  are  printed  with  translations  in  the 
Proeeedings  of  the  Society — Nos,  7  and  8  in  volume  xii.  (1878)  p.  472 
et  aeq.y  and  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  in  volume  xiv.  p.  13 
et  «eg'.,  and  No.  16  in  the  present  communication.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  where  the  other  documents  referred  to  are  to  be  found 
recorded. 

While  so  many  as  seventeen  documents  in  the  Norse  relating  to 
Shetland  have  been  preserved  in  the  islands,  only  one  such  document  is 
known  to  have  come  to  light  in  Orkney, — a  Deed  of  Sale  by  Henrik 
Soost  to  Guttorme  Georgeson  and  "William  Georgeson  of  the  land  of 
Holland  in  Papa  Westray,  dated  1452. 

These  documents,  preserved  in  the  islands  from  the  time  when  the 
current  native  dialect  and  the  language  and  legal  forms  of  Norway  were 
mutually  intelligible,  and  interchangeable,  form  a  not  unimportant  item 
in  the  material  from  which  a  just  understanding  of  local  history  may  be 
derived.  Some  of  them  are  written  in  the  islands,  and  some  in  Norway, 
evidence  not  only  of  this  community  of  language,  but  still  more  emphati- 
cally of  the  then  continuing  community  of  race,  interests,  residence,  and 
intercourse,  all  which  in  recent  times  have  entirely  disappeared.  They 
are  also  interesting  to  tlie  lawyer  and  to  the  philological  student  as  illus- 
trating the  gradual  development^  and  the  process  of  assimilation  of  the 
law  and  the  language  of  the  islands  to  Scottish  forms,  for  which  purpose 
they  require  to  be  studied  along  with  examples  of  conveyancing  and 
other  documents  in  the  Scottish  tongue  by  which  they  were  imme- 
diately succeeded  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
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IV. 

NOTICE  OF  TWO  OLD  COMMUNION  CUPS  WHICH  ONCE  BELONGED 
TO  THE  PARISH  OF  MONIFIETH.  By  NORMAN  MACPHERSON,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  simply  to  record  the  tracing  of 
one  of  the  old  chalices  which  once  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Monifieth, 
and  were  stated  to  have  been  given  to  George,  Earl  of  Panmure,  in 
exchange  for  modern  cups  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  more  convenient 
shape.  They  cannot  be  of  more  graceful  form  than  the  one  of  which 
accurate  drawings  have  been  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Jackson,  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  discovery  of  this  cup  is  due  to  Miss  Swann,  Walton  Manor, 
Oxford,  who  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  Both  the  Monifieth  chalices  came  into  the  possession  of  a  friend  of 
Mrs  Jackson's.  One  she  sold  in  1888,  to  give  the  proceeds  to  a  charity ; 
the  other  she  gave  about  the  same  time  to  Mrs  Jackson,  who  now  has  it. 
The  two  chalices  bore  dififerent  dates,  one  being  a  few  years  earlier  than 
the  other,  but  both  were  of  the  seventeenth  century.  (The  date  given 
on  the  cup  which  has  been  discovered  is  three  years  earlier  than  that 
mentioned  in  vol.  xx.  p.  430.)  The  si^e  and  ornamentation  of  both  cups 
were  somewhat  similar,  but  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  the  stems, 
Mrs  Jackson's  being  the  slighter  of  the  two." 

The  bowl  of  the  chalice  is  extremely  shallow.  Its  diameter  across  is 
6  J  inches.  The  whole  height  is  7f  inches.  It  strongly  resembles  in 
shape  the  chalices  at  Fintray  and  Beith  (figs.  23  and  24)  in  the  paper  on 
"  Scottish  Church  Plate,"  Froc.  Soc,  Ant.  Scot,  1885-86,  vol.  xx.  p.  420. 

The  bowl  of  the  chalice  is  inscribed  on  the  outside,  and  it  also  bears  a 
coat  of  arms.     Round  the  edge  of  the  cup  (outside)  are  the  words — 

William  Dvbham  Jean  Avchtbrlonib 

and  beneath  this,  a  shield,  impaled,  with  the  arms  of  Durham  and 
Ochterlonie,  and  the  inscription : — 

"  In  ovr  cheretie  ve  disspos  this  sam  for  the  celebrating  of  the  holy 

comvnione  vnto  the  church  of  Monifvth." 

Anno  Domini  1642. 
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The  goldsmith's  letters  impressed  on  the  cup,  of  which  a  rubbing  has 
been  sent,  show  that  it  was  made  by  Robert  Gairdyne,  who  was  a  gold- 
smith in  Dundee.  His  mark  is  also  to  be  found  on  a  communion  cup, 
dated  1643,  belonging  to  Brechin  Parish  Church,  and  on  several  other 
pieces  of  plate  of  the  same  period. 

V. 

OLD  DUMFRIESSHIRE  SURNAMES.  A  NOTE  ON  THE  LATE  MR  REID'S 
PAPER  ON  THE  BARONY  OF  MOUSWALD.  By  JOSEPH  BAIN, 
F.S.A.  Scot. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings  (1889),  p.  24,  there  is  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  the  late  Mr  J.  J.  Eeid  on  Mouswald.  Discussing 
the  surname  De  Musseus,  found  in  an  early  Bruce  charter,  he  appeared 
to  consider  it  a  variant  of  De  Muscamp.  I  rather  incline  to  think  it  is 
an  early  form  of  the  surname  De  Monceux,  which  is  found  on  the 
Eagman  Roll  in  1296. 

In  1347  William  Mounceux  was  a  juror  at   Lochmaben,  and  an 
Amand  Mounceux  was  warden  of  the  castle  there  in  the  end  of  that 
century,  while  Annandale  was  held  by  the  De  Bohuns  (Calendar  o/DoeU' 
mentSy  Scotland,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.).     It  is  evidently  the  modern  surname 
Mounsey  or  Munsie,  still  found   in   Cumberland   and   Dumfriesshire, 
though  not  so  high-sounding  as  in  the  old  form.     The  De  Muscamps 
who  held  the  great  barony  of  Wooler  in  ^N'orthumberland  had  no  posses- 
sions in  Galloway   or   Annandale.     Their   barony   fell   to   coheiresses 
about  1251,  and  the  surname  seems  to  have  died  out  long  ago,  though 
two  appear  on  the  Ragman  Roll — one  in  Edinburghshire,  and  the  other 
in   Lanarkshire.      The   grand   Norman   surname   of    Amundeville    or 
Mundeville   (celebrated   by  Byron)  was  seated  in   Dumfriesshire  and 
Wigtownshire  before  1296,  when  Sir  Henry  de  Mundeville  did  homage 
to  Edward  L,  and  the  name  still  exists  there  in  the  form  of  Mundell. 
Another  high-sounding  Norman  surname,  De  Campania  or  Champagne, 
contemporary  with  De  Mundeville  in  Galloway,  has  either  died  out^  or 
been  altered  beyond  recognition.     The  surname  Curwen,  now  confined 

^  Hurst-MoDceux,  in  Sussex,  took  its  name  from  this  family. 
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to  Cumberland,  was  originally  a  Galloway  one,  Colwen  or  Culwen,  as 
clearly  appears  in  the  Border  records. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  notice  a  statement  in  Mr  Beid's  paper 
(p.  27)  where  he  said:  "Bain  mentions  that  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  family  of  Carruthers  were  stewards  of  Annandale  under  the  Bruces, 
and  that  they  were  also  keepers  of  Trailtrow  Preceptory  and  guardians  of 
the  ^  Old  Kirk  Ford '  of  Hoddam,  &c"  I  know  nothing  of  this,  and  think 
the  name  must  be  a  misprint  for  that  of  Boece^  the  historian,  who  con- 
nected himself  with  Annandale. 


VI. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  FORTS,  CAMPS,  AND  MOTES  OF  DUMFRIES- 
SHIRE.  WITH  A  DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  THOSE  IN  UPPER 
ANNANDALE,  AND  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  SCOTTISH 
MOTES.    By  DAVID  CHRISTISON,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

The  county  of  Dumfries  offers  peculiar  attractions  for  the  study  of 
the  mysterious  works  in  earth  and  stone,  of  which  it  has  not  yet  been 
determined  whether  they  belong,  in  whole  or  in  part^  to  truly  prehistoric 
ages,  or  to  that  obscure  period  which  is  illuminated  by  no  better  historic 
light  than  the  feeble  rays  shed  by  Roman  writings,  Norse  sagas,  Pictish 
chronicles,  and  Irish  annals,  so  skilfully  gathered  together  and  sifted  in 
Mr  Skene's  History  of  Celtic  Scotland. 

It  was  through  Dumfriesshire  that  the  Romans  kept  up  their  com- 
munications with  the  north  on  the  West  of  Scotland ;  for  four  centuries 
the  county  formed  part  of  a  Kymric,  though  not  always  independent, 
kingdom ;  by  means  of  the  Solway,  as  well  as  from  their  neighbouring 
settlements  to  the  south,  the  Scandinavians  had  a  ready  access  to  it; 
and  lastly,  it  became  the  borderland  between  Galloway,  which  is  believed 
to  have  long  retained  a  Pictish  character,  on  the  west,  and  Saxon 
Scotland  on  the  east.  Thus  Roman,  Welshman,  Pict,  Scandinavian,  and 
Saxon,  besides  the  Scot  or  Gael,  may  each  in  turn  have  left  his  impress 
on  the  county.  Apart  from  historical  record,  this  impress  must  be  sought 
in  the  traces  of  their  handiwork,  and  in  the  topography,  whether  in 
connection  with  their  existing  works  or  in  the  county  generally. 
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To  detennine,  then,  the  nature  of  these  works,  and  whether,  with  the 
aid  of  topography,  they  throw  any  light  on  early  history,  field  observa- 
tions must  be  combined  with  a  study  of  the  6-inch  Ordnance  Map,  the 
only  available  general  authority  at  present  for  the  topography. 

A  complete  investigation  of  the  Dumfriesshire  forts  in  the  field  could 
hardly  be  accomplished  in  less  than  several  seasons  of  hard  work,  and 
unfortunately  a  severe  accident,  sustained  early  in  the  season,  obliged  me 
to  confine  my  observations  mainly  to  the  northern  part  of  Annandale. 


I. — General  View  of  Dumfbibsshire  Forts,  &o. 

The  total  number  of  forts,  or  fort  sites,  of  all  kinds,  marked  on  the 
6-inch  Map  of  Dumfriesshire,  I  make  out  to  be  247,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  I  may  have  missed  a  few  on  the  Map,  and  that  others  may 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Survey.  In  many  instances  the  remains, 
judging  from  the  Ordnance  Plans,  are  very  scanty,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  the  general  si^e  and  figure  can  be  made  out^  and  only  in  eleven 
is  a  "  site  "  alone  recorded.  Taking  the  river  systems  from  the  east  west- 
ward, the  distribution  of  the  works,  divided,  as  far  as  I  am  able  without 
having  investigated  them  in  the  field,  into  Kectilinear  Forts,  Curvilinear 
Forts,  and  Motes,  is  as  follows.  (The  motes  of  Annan  and  Dumfries, 
which  no  longer  exist  and  are  not  in  the  O.M.,  have  been  included.) 


Rectilinear 
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A.  ReciUinear  Forts. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  relegate  eight  of  the  twenty-two  apparently 
rectilinear  works  to  a  doubtful  position,  one  or  two  because  their  remains 
are  quite  fragmentary ;  the  others,  because  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  without 
examination  on  the  spot^  whether  they  are  designedly  rectilinear,  or  have 
been  forced  into  that  form  by  the  nature  of  their  sites,  and  are  therefore 
truly  allied  to  the  curvilinear  class.     They  are  all  small  and  insignificant 

Of  the  fourteen  which  appear  to  be  undoubtedly  rectilinear,  the  most 
remarkable,  as  well  as  the  most  central  in  position,  is  the  well-known  (1) 
Birremnoarky  in  the  parish  of  Hoddam.  According  to  the  O.M.,  it 
consists  of  two  separate  nearly  rectangular  intrenchments,  measuring 
internally  respectively  850  by  600  feet^  and  950  by  350  feet,  in  round 
numbers,  situated  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  of  a  con- 
spicuous flat-topped  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  remains  of  several 
curvilinear  works.  Roy*s  map  shows  also  two  small  curvilinear  redoubts 
at  the  foot  of  the  hUl,  one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west  side,  with 
traces  of  a  line  of  intrenchment  connecting  the  four  works  which 
surround  the  hilL  This  disposition  suggests  that  tlie  works  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  were  thrown  up  by  a  force  besieging  the  fortifications  on  tlie 
top  of  it. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Birrenswark  is  (2)  BirrenshtU 
Fort.  The  remaining  complete  work  is  only  230  by  200  feet  on  the  O.M., 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  merely  the  citadel  of  a  much  larger  intrench- 
ment, 400  feet  of  one  line  of  which  branches  off  from  its  north-east  angle. 

Nearly  three  miles  south-east  of  Birrenswark,  and  forming  one  of  the 
points  of  a  triangle  with  it  and  Birrenshill  Fort,  is  (3)  Birrens,  indubitably 
a  Roman  work,  as  proved  by  the  finding  of  altars  with  inscriptions,  now 
in  the  National  Museum,  and  the  only  fort  or  camp  in  the  county  proved 
to  be  Roman.  It  differs  from  the  other  rectilinear  works,  which  are 
mostly  defended  by  a  single  vallum,  in  having  been,  as  depicted  by  Roy, 
strongly  fortified  by  from  four  to  seven  ramparts  on  the  three  sides  which 
were  then  preserved;  it  had  also  a  smaller  annex  to  the  west^  defended 
by  a  triple  vallum.  The  over-all  dimensions  were  1050  by  700  feet, 
the  interior  of  the  main  work  being  about  500  by  350  feet     At  the 
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time  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  all  that  remained  appeared  to  be  a  quadruple 
rampart  on  the  north  side. 

(4)  Eastward  of  the  Birrens  group,  near  Gilnockie  tower,  in  Eskdale,  is 
the  largest  of  the  existing  rectilinear  class  in  the  county.  It  measures  on 
the  O.M.  1400  by  700  feet  (6)  High  up  Eskdale,  at  Raehum  foot,  is 
one  side  of  a  rectangle  500  feet  long,  with  about  as  much  of  the  two  sides 
connected  with  it ;  (6)  lower  down,  at  the  junction  of  the  White  and 
Black  Esks,  are  more  doubtfully  rectilinear  remains  of  a  considerable  work. 

(7)  Westward  of  the  Birrens  group  the  O.M.  gives  a  complete  rect- 
angle of  650  by  500  feet  near  Carlaverock  Castle,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  it  (8)  fragmentary  remains,  about  650  feet  long,  of  an  apparently 
very  strong  double  line  of  intrenchment,  which  may  be  the  relics  of  a 
rectangular  work.  I  have  described  all  the  foregoing  as  given  in  the 
O.M.,  but  cannot  vouch  for  their  present  state.  (9)  In  addition  to  these. 
Boy  gives  the  plan  of  a  large  rectangle  measuring  1800  by  1250  feet,  4 
miles  west-north-west  of  Birrenswark,  west  of  Lockerbie,  and  faint  traces 
of  another  (10)  of  the  same  size  at  Milton  Farm,  2^  miles  south  of 
Moffat,  both  of  which  have  probably  disappeared,  as  they  are  not  marked 
on  the  O.M. 

Thus  we  have  a  record  of  ten  large  rectilinear  works  in  Dumfriesshire, 
two  of  which  have  disappeared ;  all  save  two  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  and  none  of  them  in  Nithsdale.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  Ordnance  Plans,  the  ramparts  seem  to  have  been  of  trifling  strength 
in  most  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Kos.  3  and  8. 

Another  rectilinear  work  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  exceeding  in  size 
the  ordinary  curvilinear  forts,  is  situated  on  the  Garpol  Water,  in  Upper 
Annandale.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  detailed  account  (No.  11).  The 
remaining  eleven  rectilinear  or  quasi-rectilinear  works  are  small,  and  are 
scattered  irregularly  through  the  county. 

Topography. — The  Romans  seem  to  have  left  no  trace  of  their 
presence  in  the  place-names  of  the  county.  Chester  does  not  occur  at  all, 
although  it  is  met  with  not  unfrequently  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
Lanark  and  Peebles.  As  to  the  significance  of  this  word  in  Scotland,  I 
have  shown  {Proe.,  1886,  p.  80)  that  its  application  to  certain  forts  may 
have  arisen  from  a  generic  use,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  by  learned 
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antiquaries.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  antiquity  as  a 
place-name  in  other  instances,  as  the  following  references  in  the 
Registrum  Magni  Sigilli  prove : — "  1317,  terras  de  Susterpeth,  Hill  et 
Chesteris  (Berwickshire).''  "1593,  acram  apud  lie  Lekkerstane  \  ac. 
jacen.  per  lie  ryn-buttis  apud  lie  Chesterhill  (Fifeshire)."  "1596, 
terrarum  de  Chesteris  et  Grange  cum  manerie  de  Chesteris  (Ancrum, 
Roxburghshire)."  "1602,  terrarum  de  Over  Quhittone  lie  Chesteris 
nuncup.  (Lilliesleife,  Roxburghshire)."  I  have  also  pointed  out  that  the 
forts  bearing  the  name  of  Chester  in  Lanark  and  Peebles  are  all  curvili- 
near, and  do  not  apparently  dififer  in  any  way  from  the  ordinary  "  British  " 
forts.  Car,  which  has  been  supposed  in  some  cases  to  be  directly  derived 
from  Castrum,  occurs  but  seldom  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  never  in  con- 
nection with  rectilinear  works. 

B.  Curvilinear  WorTcs. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  this  numerous  class  from 
the  few  field  observations  I  was  able  to  make,  but  I  give  the  following 
general  remarks,  fomided  mainly  on  a  study  of  the  Ordnance  Maps. 

The  number  in  Annandale  (119)  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the 
other  districts  of  the  county  combined  (87),  and  the  total  in  the  county 
(206)  seems  very  large,  although  it  is  not  greater  than  in  some  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  districts  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  The  surprising 
number  in  certain  regions  has  suggested  the  idea  that  they  were  mere 
cattle-kraals,  and  so  some  of  the  simpler  forms  may  have  been,  although 
the  massiveness  of  the  remains,  or  the  natural  strength  of  the  site,  or  the 
position  of  the  entrance  at  the  least  accessible  part  of  the  enceinte, 
generally  suggest  a  defensive  purpose.  But  there  surely  can  be  little 
doubt  that  complex  structures,  with  more  than  one  enceinte,  were  really 
forts.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  Ordnance  Plans,  a  little  above 
one-half  of  the  Dumfriesshire  curvilinear  works  still  show  that  they 
have  been  complex ;  and  from  the  probability  that  some  forts  of  which 
only  faint  traces  remain,  and  which  now  seem  to  be  simple,  were  originally 
complex,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
structures  in  the  county  were  intended  for  defence.  The  number  in 
actual  use,  moreover,  at  any  one  time,  may  not  have  been  so  great     Our 
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knowledge  of  their  Btructure,  from  the  almost  total  deficiency  of  excava- 
tions, is  so  slight  that  we  do  not  know  whether  they  may  not  be  divisible 
into  classes  belonging  to  diiferent  periods.  But  granting  that  they  were 
all  contemporaneous,  the  number  is  perhaps  not  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  fortified  dwellings  in  historic  times.  The  number  of  villages, 
castles,  towers,  peels,  &c.,  destroyed  in  the  savage  English  raids  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Border  counties,  seems 
scarcely  less  surprising  than  the  number  of  the  forts. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  the  arrangement  of  the  forts  in  groups,  which 
is  not  always  dependent  apparently  on  local  causes.  Thus  on  looking  at 
a  Map  on  which  the  forts  are  clearly  marked,  two  broad  lines  of  them 
appear  to  cross  Annandale  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
Eskdale  forts  occur  in  a  band  running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  only 
five  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  wide.  Again,  smaller  forts  seem 
sometimes  to  be  grouped  round  a  large  one,  as  at  Beattock,  Annandale, 
where  a  large  fort  on  the  top  of  the  hill  has  three  smaller  ones  on  the 
slopes  below ;  and  at  Castle  O'er,  Eskdale,  a  large  complex  work,  which 
has  five  smaller  forts  round  it  within  a  radius. of  1  mile,  and  ten 
within  a  radius  of  1|  mile. 

Topography. — Dun  occurs  in  only  one  of  the  Dumfries  forts,  the  Doon 
of  Tynron,  or  Dunron.  How  strong  is  the  contrast  with  the  county  of 
Argyle,  where  of  upwards  of  200  known  forts  all  but  about  a  dozen 
retain  the  generic  name  of  Dun,  generally  with  a  specific  name  attached ! 
Of  place-names  containing  Dun^  or  probable  derivatives  from  it,  the 
following  occur — (1)  in  Eskdale,  Dun  Moss  (1782)  j  Dinnings  Heights; 
Glendinning :  (2)  in  Annandale,  Dunknowe ;  Dun  Hass  (1 250) ;  Dunscore 
(900) ;  Dundoran ;  Dunnabie  Farm ;  Dunskellyrig ;  Dinwoodie :  (3)  in 
Nithsdale,  Duntercleuch  Rig  (1232) ;  Dun  Rig  (1647) ;  Dun  Rig  (1000) ; 
Dunduff  (1403);  Duncleuch;  Dunscore  parish ;  Duncow  village ;  Dun- 
drum  wood;  Dunesslin  Moor;  Dunin  Hill  (900);  Dunin  Craig; 
Shancastle  Doon  (813);  Dinan  Rig;  Dinning,  a  house.  The  increase 
in  numbers  westward  is  noticeable  enough.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  Duns  do  not  descend  from 
the  Gaelic,  but  are  simply  the  Saxon  colour-name,  for  reasons  which 
I  have  given  in  a  paper  on  the  Lanarkshire  Fort& 
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Barr, — A  common  prefix  in  certain  Highland  and  Lowland  districts,  in 
the  sense  of  a  hill,  generally  a  pointed  one.  In  Lome  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  might  occasionally  imply  a  fort,  so  it  may  be  well  to  record  that 
on  the  O.M.  there  is  a  Barrhill,  and  near  it  a  Barrshell  hill,  with  a  fort 
on  it^  in  Tinwald  parish.  Of  other  "  Barrs  "  in  the  county,  tmconnected 
with  forts,  I  have  only  observed  Barr  Burn,  Barr  Brae,  and  Barr  Moor. 

The  Dinaa  of  the  Welsh  possibly  survives  in  Tinnis  Hill,  Dalton,  and 
Tinnis  Hall,  Canobie. 

Peuy  possibly  a  Kymric  root>  occurs  in  Penlaw,  Hutton;  Penbreck 
(1998),  Kirkpatrick  Juxta,  in  Annandale;  in  Ettrick  Pen  (2269),  and 
Pengrain,  a  stream  and  farm  below  it,  in  Eskdale ;  and  in  Linpen  Eig 
and  Burn,  Wanlockhead. 

Gar. — As  this  root,  in  the  signification  of  a  fort^  occurs  in  Ireland  in 
the  form  of  Cathair  or  CahiVy  and  in  Wales  in  that  of  Caer,  it  may  have 
been  introduced  to  Scotland  from  either  or  both  of  these  countries. 
Were  we  to  judge  from  its  total  absence  in  the  names  of  the  200  stone 
forts  of  Argyle,  the  avenue  through  which  the  Irish  Scots  effected  their 
settlement  in  our  country,  we  should  decide  in  favour  of  Wales ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  a  Welsh  origin  in  the  Forfarshire  Cathertuns  and 
the  Inverness-shire  Cathair  nan  Fion,  In  Dumfriesshire,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  for  four  centuries  was  part  of  a  Kymric  kingdom,  we  might 
expect  to  find  Car  well  represented ;  yet  in  connection  with  forts,  it  is 
only  found  in  the  doubtful  cases  of  Carthur  Hill  in  Dryfesdale,  on 
which  there  is  a  fort;  the  neighbouring  farm  of  Carterton,  on  Corrie 
Water,  close  to  which  is  a  fort ;  and  Cars  Moss,  Kirkmichael,  on  which 
there  is  a  fort. 

In  place-names  unconnected  with  forts  it  is  also  rare.  In  Eskdale  I 
did  not  observe  on  the  6-inch  O.M.  a  single  instance.  In  Annandale, 
besides  the  three  mentioned  above,  there  are  Carthat  Hill,  Torthorwald ; 
Carrif ran  Farm,  and  Carrifran  Gans  (2452),  a  shoulder  of  White  Coomb, 
Moffat ;  Caerabank,  a  house,  Wamphray ;  Carruthers,  Middlebie ;  Car- 
head  and  Carrick  Hill  (546),  Kirkmichael  Between  Annandale  and 
Nithsdale  is  Carlaverock;  and  in  Nithsdale  are  Carlae  Hill  (1500), 
Carco,  Carcarse,  Carron,  Carzield,  Keir,  Camine  Hill  (1610),  Carlinn 
Knowe,  and  Carlinslane.     In  these  instances  the  derivation  is  much 
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more  probably  from  the  root  "  Car,"  signifying  a  rock  (Joyce,  Irish 
Names  of  Places,  p.  406),  than  from  Cathair ;  and  perhaps  even  the 
Lincohishire  signification  of  "  a  swamp  bordering  a  stream "  (Miss  M. 
C.  Balfour)  should  not  be  altogether  left  out  of  account 

Cfar. — As  in  the  O.M.  of  Pembrokeshire  seven  forts  are  marked  Oaer, 
it  seems  well  to  record  here  that  a  fort  in  Torthorwald  is  called  Oaers, 
although  in  this,  as  well  as  the  following  instances,  the  Gaelic  Oarbh, 
"rough,"  is  more  likely  to  be  the  true  root ;  Garpol  Water,  on  the  banks 
of  which  are  two  remarkable  forts — one  rectilinear,  the  other  probably  a 
terraced  moatj  Garvald  Church  and  Garrel  Hill  (324),  Kirkmichael; 
Garwald  Water  and  farm,  Eskdalemuir,  On  which  there  is  a  fort ;  Glengar 
House,  Nithsdale. 

Birren^  4'c. — ^This  word,  in  the  various  forms  given  in  the  list  below, 
occurs  in  connection  with  a  considerable  number  of  forts  in  Dumfries- 
shire, and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  that  county  alone  on  the  Scottish 
mainland.  Within  the  county  itself  the  word  is  confined  to  Eskdale 
and  the  southern  part  of  Annandale. 

(1)  Annandale — Birrenswarky  Hoddam  (rectilinear  and  curvilinear 
forts) ;  Birrens,  Middlebie  (rectilinear  fort) ;  BirrenshUl  (rectilinear  fort); 
Burronhill,  Mousewald — a  mere  fragment  of  a  fort  on  it  now,  but 
described  in  the  N.S.A.  as  having  a  strong  double  fosse;  Roseburixm, 
Applegarth,  a  circular  fort;  Btrrengatd  Moor,  Lockerbie,  a  rectilinear 
fort  on  it  in  Roy's  map;  Burrance  and  Burrance-knotDe,  Lochmaben, 
a  rectilinear  fort  near  them;  Burrance  HUl  and  Burran  Craig,  Kirk- 
michaeL 

(2)  Eskdale — Haw  Bim,  a  circular  fort ;  White  Birr  en,  Lyneholm  Hill, 
a  curvilinear  fort ;  Birren,  a  circular  fort  on  Bumf oot  (Birrenfoot?)  Bum ; 
Birren,  a  circular  fort  opposite  the  last ;  Hizzie  Birren,  a  circular  fort  on 
the  Esk ;  Birren  Rig,  a  hill  with  a  circular  fort  on  it ;  Burian  Hill  (680), 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Langholm. 

The  authors  of  the  Accounts  of  Westerkirk  and  Tundergarth  parishes 
in  the  N.S.A.  use  the  word  in  a  generic  sense.  Thus  the  former  says : 
"There  are  many  hurrians  in  the  parish,  of  a  circular  form,  108  to  150 
feet  in  diameter;"  and  the  latter  speaks  of  "many  small  intrenched 
camps   or   birrens,"  aU   in  elevated  situations,   generally   round,   very 
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prominent  and  well  preserved,  with  a  strong  vaUum  or  fosse,  but  no  out- 
works, seldom  containing  an  acre.  Besides  the  numerous  forms  of  the 
word  already  given,  it  is  possible  that  it  appears  again  in  a  Baronfidd 
(with  a  fort)  in  Annandale  and  a  BaronhUl  in  Nithsdale.  A  Borron  in 
Kirkbean  parish  is  the  sole  possible  representative  of  the  word  to  be 
found  in  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  Topography  of  Gallotoay, 

As  to  the  derivation  of  Birren  in  its  various  forms,  the  resemblance  of 
the  first  syllable  to  burh  may  suggest  a  Saxon  descent.  But  the  con- 
nection with  Scandinavia,  through  the  buriana  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
is  much  closer,  this  precise  form  indeed  being  met  with  in  two  cases, 
Roseburian  Hill  and  Burian  Hill,  in  Dumfriesshire.  It  is  also  significant 
that  the  Birrens^  &c.,  in  that  county  occur  only  in  or  near  the  districts 
with  Scandinavian  place-names.  The  association  of  the  word  with 
one  ascertained  and  two  probable  Roman  works  militates  against  a 
Scandinavian  origin,  but  once  introduced,  the  term  may  have  been 
applied  to  fortresses  of  any  kind,  just  as  we  find  it  used  generically  by 
the  modern  writers  instanced  above.  Another  possible  derivation  is  from 
Borrons,  a  word  which,  we  are  informed  by  Mr  J.  G.  Goodchild  (Trans. 
Cumb.  and  Westm,  Arch,  Society,  viii.  41),  is  widely  used  in  the  north- 
west of  England  in  the  sense  of  stone-clearings,  whether  of  old  buildings 
or  of  stones  naturally  exposed.  Some  notice  should  also  be  taken  of  the 
resemblance  to  Birrens  of  Bim,  which,  according  to  Jameson  {Scot 
Did.),  signifies  a  dry  heathy  pasture,  or  the  high  part  of  a  farm  where 
young  sheep  are  summered,  in  Roxburghshire  and  the  Lothians. 

Lastly,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  statement  in  MTaggart's 
Galloway  Dictionary  that  Birren  signifies  the  female  organs  of  generation 
in  Galloway,  a  statement  which  has  been  confirmed  by  local  information 
as  being  true  not  only  of  Galloway,  but  of  Dumfries.  No  better  example 
of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  root  in  an  important  place-name  could 
be  given  than  in  the  case  of  Birren. 

Probably  allied  to  Birren  is  the  affix  berry,  which  occurs  in  Gallaberry, 
a  hill  with  a  strong  fort  on  it  Two  analogous  examples  occur  in  Lanark- 
shire, Bodsberry  and  Bizzyberry,  hills  strongly  fortified  on  the  summits. 
This  root  is  met  with  also  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  there  is  no  probable 
connection  with  forts,  as  in  Queensberry  Hill  (2285),  Berry  Rig  (1750), 
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Tumberry  (1789),  and  perhaps  in  a  slightly  altered  form  in  Barry  Grain 
Rig  (2012). 

C.  General  Conclusuma  from  the  Topography, 

(1)  Some  of  the  Eectilinear  and  Curvilinear  Forts  are  known  locally 
as  "  Camps"  or  "  Roman  Camps,"  but  the  majority  appear  to  have  no 
local  designation,  and  have  been  marked  as  '^  Forts  "  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey. 

(2)  The  only  forts  which  may  have  retained  traces  of  their  primitive 
names  are — the  Doon  of  Tynron,  Birrenswark,  Birrens  in  three  cases, 
Hizzie  Birren,  and  perhaps  Garrs. 

(3)  A  very  few  sites  may  have  derived  their  name  from  the  primitive 
name  of  forts  which  stood  on  them,  as  Birrenshill,  Roseburian  Hill, 
Gallaberryhill. 

(4)  A  few  Camphills  and  CasUehiUs  evidently  take  their  name  from 
old  fortifications  upon  them,  now  removed,  but  possibly  the  latter  were 
medisBval ;  and  there  are  two  "forts"  called  Range  Castle,  a  Moll's  Castle, 
Rough  Castle,  Kemps  Castle,  Castle  O'er,  and  Wood  or  Woody  Castle, 
which  have  also  a  modern  sound,  though  their  derivation  is  obscure. 

(5)  The  Romans  appear  to  hava  left  no  impression  on  the  topography 
of  the  county. 

(6)  The  only  trace  of  Gaelic  occupation  in  the  fort-names  is  the  Doon 
of  Tynron.  Of  place-names  in  general  with  the  prefix  Dun,  or  its 
probable  derivatives,  I  observed  but  twenty-five  on  the  O.M.,  only  three 
of  which  are  in  Eskdale,  while  Xithsdale  has  fourteen.  But  a  number 
of  the  Duns,  such  as  Dun  Rig,  Dun  Moss,  Dun  Hass,  &c.,  are  probably 
Teutonic. 

(7)  Possible  Kymric  roots  are  also  but  poorly  represented.  Car 
occurs  in  three  fort-sites,  in  only  about  thirteen  other  place-names,  and 
is  altogether  absent  in  Nithsdale ;  Pen  is  met  with  in  five  instances ;  Gar 
(Gaer  in  Pembrokeshire),  perhaps  in  the  fort  Goers,  and  in  five  place- 
names. 

(8)  Birrens,  perhaps  a  Teutonic  word,  is  a  more  common  designation 
in  connection  with  forts  than  any  of  those  yet  mentioned,  being  met  with 
in  twelve  instances.    It  is  confined  to  Eskdale  and  Annandale,  is  the  name 
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of  the  only  authenticated  Roman  fort^  is  attached  to  other  rectilinear 
works,  but  also  to  a  number  of  circular  forts.  As  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  generically  in  recent  times,  its  application  to  certain  forts  may  be 
modern. 

Bern/y  another  possibly  Teutonic  root^  occurs  in  but  one  fortnsite. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  we  have  little  to  go  upon  in  attempting 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  works,  from 
topographical  inquiry. 

It  would  not  be  safe,  however,  to  relegate  them  to  a  very  remote  age 
on  account  of  this  almost  total  loss  of  even  generic  names.  They  may 
be  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  yet  have  lost  their  names  by  the 
intrusion  of  a  new  race  that  neither  used  them  as  fortresses  nor  spoke 
the  language  of  the  builders.  This  seems  to  be  probable,  because  the 
root  Boon  is  largely  preserved  in  the  forts  of  the  neighbouring  county, 
where  it  is  believed  that  the  Celtic  language  was  spoken  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  because,  if  the  curvilinear  forts  did  not 
immediately  precede  the  Motes,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  other  kind  of 
fortification  that  could  have  done  so. 

As  to  the  Motes,  their  comparatively  modern  character  is  attested  by 
history,  by  their  frequent  propinquity  to  churches  and  villages,  and  by 
the  application  of  the  name  to  individual  fortresses  by  the  peasantry. 

11. — Introduction  to  the  Study  op  Scottish  Motes. 

The  nature  and  history  of  Motes  have  attracted  so  little  attention  that 
the  word  is  altogether  ignored  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  ;  appears 
only  in  the  form  of  "  Moat,"  as  the  ditch  of  mediaeval  fortresses  in 
Ghamherf^  Encydopcedia;  and  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Indices  of  our  own 
Proceedings,  the  references  being  merely  incidental  regarding  two 
Scottish  examples.  Systematic  descriptions  are  rare,  the  best  I  have 
met  with  for  England  being  in  Mr  Clark's  Medissval  English  Military 
Architecture,  and  for  France  in  Du  Caumont*s  AbecSdaire  d^Archeo- 
logie.  Of  Scottish  Motes  no  description  exists,  as  far  as  I  can  learn. 
A  general  view  of  the  subject^  therefore,  seems  almost  necessary  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Dumfriesshire  examples. 
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The  root  of  the  word,  according  to  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary^  is 
unknown,  but  in  Chambers's  similar  work  it  is  supposed  fx)  be  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Dutch  moty  and  Icelandic  modOy  "dust^"  whence  the 
English  motey  "a  speck  of  dust.*'  In  the  French  motte  and  Italian 
motta  it  develops  into  "  a  clod  of  earth,"  "  a  detached  eminence,  natural 
or  artificial,"  and  thence  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  signification,  in  the  same 
forms,  or  Latinised  as  motOy  of  "collis  seu  tumulus  cui  inedificatum 
castellum,"  as  defined  by  Du  Cange.  The  signification  of  "  a  trench" 
arises  from  the  confusion  of  the  substance  dug  out  with  the  place  from 
which  it  came,  which  occurs  also  in  dyke  and  ditchy  and,  according  to 
Du  Cange,  even  in  vallum. 

Motes  constituted  the  fortresses  of  Saxon  England  for  some  centuries 
before  the  Norman  conquest^  and  of  France  about  the  same  period ;  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  in  France  and  Italy 
at  leasts  with  the  introduction  of  the  powerful  baronial  castles  of  stone 
and  lime.  Several  quotations  in  Du  Cange  are  to  this  effect^  of  which 
we  give  a  single  example:  "Ann.  1320.  Iverunt  die  prsedicta  summo 
mane  per  viam  Pontis-corvi  versus  quamdam  motam  magnam  quam 
faciebat  facere  dominus  Canis  cum  mulfoesis  et  tajatis  ad  claudendum 
Paduanos  "  (Muratori,  t.  viii.  coL  433).  Possibly,  however,  although  the 
name  was  retained  so  late,  the  nature  of  the  structure  may  have  changed. 

The  Saxon  Mote,  as  described  by  Mr  Clark,  consisted  essentially  of  a 
truncated  cone  of  earth,  surrounded  at  the  foot  by  a  trench,  with  a 
mound  outside  the  trench  ;  and  commonly  with  a  base-court^  at  a  lower 
level,  similarly  fortified.     Palisades  served  the  purpose  of  ramparts. 

That  the  Motes  of  France  and  the  neighbourhood  were  of  the  same 
nature  is  proved  by  the  aspect  of  a  vast  number  which  still  exists  and  from 
a  very  precise  description  by  Archdeacon  Colmien  of  Terouane  in  Belgium 
of  the  fortresses  of  his  time,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  (  Vita 
B,  Joavma  Epis.  Morinorumy  cap.  6.  n.  25),  thus  quoted  by  Du  Cange : 
"Mos  namque  est  ditioribus  quibusque  regionis  hujus  hominibus  et 
nobilioribus,  ex  quod  maxime  inimicitiis  vacare  soleant  exercendis,  et 
coedibus,  ut  eo  modo  ab  hoetibus  maneant  tutiores,  et  potentia  majore, 
vel  vincant  pares,  vel  premant  inferiores,  terrse  aggerem  quantae 
prsBvalent  celsitudinis    congerere,    eique  fossam    quam  late    patentem 
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multamque  profundi  tatis  altitudinem  habentem  circumfodere,  et 
supremam  ejusdem  aggeris  crepidinQm,  vallo  ex  ligniB  tabulatis  iimiis- 
sime  compacto,  imdique  vice  muris  circmnmunire,  turribusque  secundum 
quod  possibile  fuerit  per  gyrum  dispositis,  intra  vallum,  domum,  vel 
qusB  omnia  despiciat^  arcem  in  medio  sedificari,  ita  videlicet  ut  porta 
introituB  ipsius  villa  non  nisi  per  pontem  valeat  adirL" 

Scottish  Motes, — The  study  of  Scottish  Motes  has  yet  to  be  made 
from  the  foundation.  History  is  silent  concerning  their  use,  and  no 
general  account  of  their  nature,  number,  and  distribution  exists.  In- 
formation about  them,  however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  Registrum 
Magni  SigtUi,  the  Exchequer  Rolls,  the  Statistical  Accoimts,  Old  and  New, 
of  Scotland,  Chalmers'  Caledonia^  Muir's  Ecclesiological  Notes,  and  other 
sources;  while  not  a  few  of  the  structures  still  remain  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

An  unfortunate  complication  is  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
Motes,  or  fortresses,  and  Moot-hills,  or  meeting-places.  Not  only  is  the 
resemblance  between  the  words  Mote  and  Moot  very  close,  although  they 
are  derived  from  very  different  roots — ^the  one  signifying  "  dust "  and 
the  other  "  an  assembly" — ^but  it  extends  to  the  objects  themselves,  both 
consisting  essentially  in  little  eminences,  natural  or  artificial 

The  most  reliable  documentary  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Motes  in 
Scotland  is  contained  in  the  Registrum  Magni  SigUli.  This  Register  dates 
from  1306,  but  references  to  motes  do  not  begin  till  1430;  this  is 
explained  however  by  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  describing  the  sub- 
divisions of  lands  by  local  names  in  charters  only  began  about  that  date. 

The  following  list  gives  the  references  in  the  Registrum,  arranged 
chronologically  in  two  divisions,  the  first  including  those  in  which  the 
word  ia  spelled  with  an  o,  and  the  second  the  more  doubtful  class  in 
which  the  spelling  is  with  a  «  or  otherwise. 

A.D.  1430,  Midlothian, — License  to  build  a  castle  "  in  illo  loco  qui  vulgariter 
dicitur  le  Mote  de  Lochorwort."  In  subsequent  Charters — 1538,  "W«  Moit  de 
Lochquhorat ; "  1543,  "  lie  Moit  de  Lochorworth.*' 
A.D.  1451,  Steioartoune,  Ayrshire, — "Le  Mote  de  Casteltoune." 
A.D.  1466,  Busby,  Ayrshire, — "  Terras  de  le  Moite,"  &c  1539,  "  9  marcat  de 
Busby,  viz.,  lie  Mote,  Knokintibber,  et  Hallethomis,"  &c  1641,  "  Terras  de 
Moite,  Knokintebir,"  &c.     1571,  "Terras  de  Moit,"  &c.    1683,  "20  solidatas 
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terrarum  antiqui  extentus  de  Moit-Mowat  cum  earum  mansione,"  &c.  1599, 
"9  marcat  terrarum  de  Busbeyis  (viz.,  lie  Mote,  Knockiutibber  et  Haly- 
thornis  "). 

A.D.  1489,  Dumfriesshire, — To  Robert  Mateland  de  Auchencasaill,  "locum 
castri  et  montem  nuncupat.  le  Mote  de  Tibbris.**  1541,  "  Lie  Mote  de  Tibberis." 
1592,  To  James  Douglas  de  Drumlangrig,  "  terras  et  baroniam  Tibberis  cum 
castro  et  lie  caatell-mote." 

A.D.  1490,  Yetha/mey  Roxhurghshire. — "Le  knoll  sive  le  Mote  vulgariter 
nuncup.  Lowsilaw." 

A.D.  1511,  Sundrumy  Ayrshire,—''  Le  Mote,"  &c.     1541,  "  lie  Moite,"  &c 

A.D.  1535,  Kirkcudbrightshire,—''  Moite  de  Wr.'     1541,  "  Moit  de  Ur." 

A.D.  1542,  Dumfriesshire, — "8  marcatas  de  Altoun  et  Ersbank,  et  binam 
partem  marcate  ant  ext.  de  Moffet,  et  lie  Mote,"  &c 

A.D.  1542,  Stirlingshire, — "  Ita  quod  una  sasina  apud  lie  Mot  de  Seybeggis 
vocat,  lie  TurcbilL" 

A.D.  1546,  Perthshire. — "  Terras  ....  cum  maneriis  et  fortalicio  lie  Moit  de 
Errole." 

A.D.  1582,  Toum  of  Annan^  Dumfriesshire, — "Terras  de  Mott  et  Bailyis  (intra 
lie  Northgate,"  &c.). 

A.D.  1583,  Fifeshire, — "  Lie  Moitt  de  Craile,  olim  castrum  de  Craile  vocat 
cum  ejus  virridario." 

A.D.  1590,  Anstruther,  Fifeshire,— "Moth laiW^Ci). 

A.D.  1595,  Lanarkshire. — "  40  solidat  terrarum  de  Moitt  cum  lie  coUhouse  et 
pecium  terre  vocat  Guislandis,  2  marcat  de  Mosmynning,  40  solidatis  de  Lillaw 
Struther  et  Motyet,*'  &c. 

A.D.  1599,  Lanarkshire, — "  Lie  Moit  de  Camewath." 

A.D.  1442,  Dunkeld,  Perthshire,— "Terns  de  Muthill."  1576,  "Terras  de 
MuthilL'*  1596, "  Lie  Chancelleris-croft  de  Dunkeld  ....  in  occid  en  tale  parte 
civitatis  Dunkelden.  (inter  terras  prebende  de  Ferdschaw  ex  occidentcdi  et 
boreali,  hortum  episcopi  et  lie  Muthill  ex  australi  partibus)." 

A.D.  1485,  Kincardineshire. — To  John  Lundy  "de  Benbolme,"  "terras  de 
Mutehill." 

A.D.  1507,  1512,  and  1542,  Kincardineshire. — To  James  Arbuthnot,  "de 
eodem,"  "  Mutelaw,"  "  Mutelawhill."     1582,  "  Muitlaw,"  "  Muitlawhill." 

A.D.  1549, 1550,  1556,  Ayrshire,— To  John  FuUartoun  "de  eodem,"  "Muthill 
de  Prestwik,**  "  Mutehill." 

A.D.  1573,  1688,  Federate  Aberdeenshire,— "'M.uttoxmbTSij^*  {i), 

A.D.  1582,  Perthsliire, — Muthill,  parish  and  ward  of. 

A.D.  1584,  Monycahok,  Aberdeenshire. — "  The  black  hillock  of  the  Muttoun- 
bray»(?). 

A.D.  1588,  DrumhlaiTj  Aberdeentkire. — To  John  Gordon  of  Petlurg,  "Mut 
hillock."    1607,  to  Alexander  Gordon  tunc  de  Cluny,  "  Muithillock." 
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A.D.  1693,  i?V«^ir(5.— "MethiU"  (Mythill)  (?). 

A.D.  1601,  CowpeTf  Perthshire, — "  Et  specialiter  the  Muttonhoill "  (?). 

A.D.  1607,  PeHhshire,—"  MuthilL" 

It  is  evident  that  the  Motes  in  these  references  were  no  longer 
fortresses,  but  are  only  mentioned  as  place-names,  or  to  assist  in  the 
accurate  definition  of  lands.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  so  far  confirming 
an  actual  difference  between  Motes  and  MoothUUy  that  in  the  fifteen  spelt 
with  0, — in  the  forms  of  Mot^  Mott^  Mote,  Moit^  Moite,  Moitt^  and 
Moth  (7) — the  syllable  stands  alone,  except  in  the  doubtful  Motyet  and 
Mothlaw  ;  whereas  the  seven  spelt  with  u — Mut^  Mute,  Muit — ^are 
invariably  combined  with  hill,  hillock,  or  law.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
although  the  use  of  MoothUls  probably  continued  long  after  that  of 
Motes  had  ceased,  the  number  of  Motes  mentioned  in  the  Registrum 
gteatly  exceeds  that  of  Moothills, 

Of  the  fifteen  Motes  mentioned  in  the  Register,  at  least  those  at  Moffat^ 
Urr,  and  Carnwath  can  still  be  identified. 

The  only  Motes  mentioned  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  are  Urr  and  Erlston. 
Tlie  numerous  references,  between  1456  and  1603,  are  to  annual  rents 
drawn  from  them  as  farms. 

The  information  to  be  derived  from  less  authentic  writings,  together 
with  a  scrutiny  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  I  shall  combine  under  several 
heads. 

Number, — Much  remains  to  be  done  before  an  accurate  estimate  can  be 
formed  on  this  point  A  full  examination  of  the  Ordnance  Maps  would 
yield  an  approximate  result,  although  I  know  of  several  omissions  in  the 
counties  of  Lanark  and  Dumfries  alone.  The  number  mentioned  in  the 
Registrum  and  the  Statistical  Accounts,  reckoning  both  Moats  and  Moot- 
hills,  is  ninety,  but  the  total  existing  in  Scotland,  or  of  which  we  have 
some  record,  is  probably  considerably  greater,  as  I  find  twenty-nine  in 
Dumfries,  the  Rev.  Mr  Wilson  of  Glenluce  gives  me  a  list  of  nineteen 
in  Wigtonshire,  and  Mr  F.  R  Coles  has  identified  thirty-one  in  Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Distribution, — The  distribution  is  very  unequal,  the  number  being 
very  scanty  north  of  the  Forth  and  in  the  eastern  counties  south  of  it^ 
but  increasing  in  a  rapid  proportion  towards  Galloway,  where  they  are 
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moet  abundant  In  the  Registrum  and  the  Statistical  and  other  Accounts 
which  I  have  constdted,  there  is  no  mention  of  Motes  or  Moothills  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  Caithness,  Nairn,  Banf^  Kinross,  Clackmannan, 
Bute,  West  Lothian,  East  Lothian,  Selkirk,  and  Berwick.  Only  four 
are  mentioned  in  the  Highland  counties, — Sutherland,  Eoss,  Inverness, 
and  Argyle ;  and  all  as  Court  hills  or  Moothills,  except  "  a  green  mote 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loth  (Sutherlandshire)."  The  great  number  of 
these  fortresses,  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  Saxon,  in  Celtic  Galloway,  and 
their  seeming  almost  total  absence  in  the  peculiarly  Saxon  eastern 
counties,  is  remarkable,  and  suggests  the  theory  that  they  may  have  been 
thrown  up  in  Galloway  by  the  Saxons  to  keep  the  Picts  in  subjection 
during  the  Saxon  conquest  mentioned  in  Skene's  Cdtie  Scotland, 

Comparative  Number  and  Importance  of  Motes  and  Moothills. — ^Were 
we  to  judge  solely  from  the  writings  of  Chalmers  and  the  authors  of  the 
Statistical  Accounts,  who  were  no  doubt  largely  influenced  by  his  opinion. 
Moothills  greatly  transcended  Motes  in  importance.  Chalmers  (Caied. 
RonUy  i  737)  asserts  that  "there  was  a  MoothOl  in  every  district  of 
^orkh  Britain  during  an  age  when  justice  was  administered  to  a  coarse 
people  in  the  open  air ; "  and  both  he  and  the  writers  of  the  Statistical 
Accounts  take  little  notice  of  the  Motes.  When,  however,  we  look  for 
proof  of  the  existence  of  Moothills  and  of  their  use,  it  is  not  so  abundant 
as  might  be  expected.  On  the  O.M.  of  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Dumfries 
I  have  not  noticed  MoothUl  at  all,  although  Moat-hills  or  knowes  occur 
ten  times.     There  are  two  Court  hills  in  Dumfriesshire,  however. 

Turning  to  historical  evidence,  Chalmers  supports  his  assertion  quoted 
above  by  stating  that  "  the  Chartularies  are  full  of  intimations  of  this 
kind."  But^  strange  to  say,  in  the  quotations  which  he  gives,  Moothills 
are  not  mentioned  at  all  1  These  are  as  follows : — ^A  regality  Court  held 
by  Alexander  Stuart^  Lord  of  Badenoch,  an.  1380,  "apud  le  Standard 
Stanes  de  le  Bath  de  Kingusy."  A  court  held  before  the  Bishop  of  Moray 
an.  1358,  "apud  poutem  episcopi"  A  court  held  by  Ade,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  an.  1382,  "super  monte  St  ThomsB  martiris  juxta  canoniam 
de  Aberdon."  A  court  held  by  the  Abbot  of  Kelso  "  at  the  bridge  of 
Etterick."  A  court  held  by  the  justiciary  John  Cumyn  "  at  a  place 
called  Castleside."     The  few  evidences  in  the  Statistical  Accounts  of  the 
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use  of  mounds  as  Courts  of  Justice,  although  they  are  not  called  Moot- 
hills,  are  more  direct.     They  are  as  follows,  in  an  abbreviated  form  : — 

"  Fcfrfarshire, — ^Two  artificial  conical  mounds  called  Laws — the  Law 
of  Barony  of  Idvie,  and  that  of  Gardyne.  An  old  man  told  Thomas 
Lyel,  Esq.,  that  he  saw  two  Highlanders,  taken  with  stolen  cattle,  judged, 
condemned,  and  hanged  on  the  Law  of  Gardyne.  Ayrshire — Moat  of 
Alloway.  Evidently  artificial  The  Magistrates  of  Ayr  appear  from  the 
records  of  the  town  to  have  frequently  held  Courts  of  Justice  for  the 
trial  of  petty  cases,  according  to  their  charter,  on  its  summit  Ayr- 
shire— ^Tarbolton.  *  The  Hill  *  or  *  Torbol,'  a  beautiful  green  knoll 
surmounted  by  an  artificial  summit^  termed  the  Moat  Retains  marks  of 
trenches.  Formerly  the  Court  hill  (probably  mentioned  in  the  Beg. 
Magni  Sig.j  1512,  as  le  CourthiU)  of  the  barony  of  Tarbolton,  and 
the  hall  built  on  this  mount  was  the  chief  messuage  of  the  Barons,  where 
seisin  was  given  of  the  same.''  Li  the  latter  instcmce  the  remains  of 
trenches  indicate  that  a  Mote  had  probably  preceded  the  Moothill, 

The  most  interesting  Moothill  of  Scotland  is  that  at  Scone.  It  appears 
from  Mr  Skene's  researches  ("  The  Coronation  Stone,"  Proc,  Soc.  Ant. 
Scot,  1869-70,  p.  68)  that  it  was  used  occasionally  for  great  councils, 
parliaments,  and  coronations,  from  the  eighth  century  till  Scone  ceased 
to  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Scottish  Crown.  The  name  of 
MoothUly  however,  does  not  appear  in  connection  with  it  till  compara- 
tively recent  times.  In  the  older  references  it  is  the  "  Collis  Credulitatis," 
"  Caislen  Credhi,"  "  Castellum  Credi,"  "  mons  de  Scone,"  "  montictdum 
Scona; "  in  the  spurious  laws  of  Malcolm  Mackenneth  it  is  called  the 
"Mons  placiti;"  and  it  is  only  in  Sir  John  Skene's  explanation  of  this 
term  (an.  1609)  that  it  appears  as  "the  Moothill  of  Scone."  The  writer 
in  the  Statistical  Account  gives  the  local  name  as  BooiMll  and  in  Gaelic 
"  Tom  a  Mhoid,"  and  says  it  no  longer  existed  when  he  wrote ;  but  Mr 
Skene  describes  it  as  an  oval-shaped  rising  ground  or  hillock,  having  on 
the  top  a  flat  area  of  about  100  yards  by  60.  The  only  "  Mons  Placiti " 
mentioned  in  the  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  is  at  Cupar  in  a  charter  of  1497. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  a  Moothill  on  the  English  side  of  the  border 
is  given  in  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  iv.  413,  when  Lord  Wharton 
after  his  repulse  in  a  raid  up  Nithsdale  in  1547  held  a  Court  at  the 
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Mooihill  beside  Carlisle,  and  condemned  ten  of  the  Scottish  "  pledges  " 
to  be  hanged. 

Although  Chalmers  and  other  authors  have  laid  most  stress  on  the 
civil  purpose  of  these  structures,  they  did  not  altogether  ignore  their 
military  use.  Thus  Chalmers  says  of  "the  great  conic  mounts," 
in  Galloway,  that  "  some  of  them  are  the  tombs  of  the  worthy  dead ; 
some  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  Moothills  where  justice  was  ad- 
ministered ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  converted  into  mounts  of 
defence,  as  we  learn  from  the  intrenchments  which  surround  them  and  the 
encampments  on  their  summit."  This  order  of  succession  from  a  civil 
to  a  military  purpose,  however,  is  surely  the  reverse  of  the  true  one ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reason  why  the  Moothills  so  overshadow 
the  Moats  in  our  written  accounts  is  that  the  civil  use  of  artificial 
mounds  came  down  to  historic  times,  and  survived  by  several  centuries 
their  military  purpose. 

Structure   of  the   Scottish   Motes, — The   English  Motes,   as  we  are 
informed  by  Mr  Clark,  were  very  uniform  in  character,  and  were  but 
little  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  ;  but  the  same  uniformity  of 
character  does  not  appear  to  have  been  maintained,  when  they  were 
transplanted  to  Scottish  soiL     As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
the  Scottish  motes,   which  closely  resemble  the  English   type,  might 
perhaps  be  reckoned  on  the  fingers  of  one  or  two  hands.     Next  to  these 
may  be  classed  a  certain  number  of  simple  earthen  mounds,  without 
trench  or  rampart^  which  may  either  have  lost  these  adjuncts,  or  may 
never  have  had  them,  and  in  that  case  were  either  true  Moothills,  or 
may  have  been  simple  Motes  or  Mounts  defended  by  palisades  alone. 
Another  type  appears  to  be  the  terraced  mound,  which,  according  to 
Muir  (Eccles.  Notes),  is  the  ordinary  kind  in  Galloway,  although  this 
is  not  confirmed  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Plans,  nor  by  such  information 
as  I  have  been  able  to  get.     There  is  probably  a  fourth  type,  pretty 
numerous  especially  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  which  consists  of  mounds 
mainly  or  entirely  natural,  and  frequently  terraced.    It  was  to  be  expected 
that  this  kind  should  arise,  in  a  country  where  natural  mounds  are  more 
easily  found  than  a  depth  of   soil  convenient  for  throwing  up  into 
artificial  ones.     Difficulties,  however,  in  identifying  these  may  arise  from 
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their  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  "  British  forte,"  and  it  may  well  be 
that,  as  far  as  structure  goes,  the  Motes  and  Forts  pass  into  each  other 
by  insensible  gradations. 

Period  of  the  Motes, — ^The  preservation  of  the  generic  term  "  Mote  " 
in  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry,  its  frequent  combination  with  a  specific 
local  name,  and  the  general  position  of  the  structures — in  low  ground  and 
often  near  the  parish  churches — are  strong  evidences  of  a  modern  origin, 
compared  wifch  the  other  curvilinear  works,  which  are  generally  nameless, 
and  situated  on  high  ground,  apart  from  modem  centres  of  population ; 
but  the  precise  period  of  the  Scottish  Motes  has  not  been  fixed,  although 
in  all  probability  they  were  more  or  less  contemporary  with  the  English 
Motes,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  flourished  for  some  centuries  before  the 
Norman  conquest 

List  op  Dumfriesshire  Motbs,  probable  Motes,  and  Motb-Sitbs,  with 

BRIEF    DESCRIPTIONS,    CHIEFLY    CONJECTURAL,    FROM    THE    OrDNANCE 

Plans. 

MocUis  (Motes)  in  the  0,M, 

1.  "Moat"  at  Auldton  near  Moffat  Circular  mound  with  trenches, 
ramparts,  and  base  court  (O.M.  and  personal  observation). 

2.  '*MoaV*  south  end  of  ridge  between  Annandale  and  Evandale.  Oval 
mound  with  trench  at  the  two  ends  (O.M.  and  personal  observation). 

3.  "Moat"  at  Qranton,  Moffat  Simple  oval  mound  (O.M.  and  personal 
observation). 

4.  "Moat"  on  Kinnel  Water,  at  Moat  Farm,  Kirkmichael.  Simple  oval 
mound  (O.M.). 

5.  "Applegarth  Moat,"  near  the  parish  church.  Simple  circular  mound  (O.M.). 

6.  "  Hutton  Moat,"  on  elevated  moorland  a  mile  south  of  the  parish  church. 
Circular  mound  with  trench  and  outer  rampart  (?)  (O.M.). 

7.  "Rockhall  Moat"  (or  Mount,  N.S.A.)  near  site  of  Rockhall  Chapel, 
Torthorwald.    Circular  double-terraced  mound  (?)  (O.M.). 

8.  "  Craig  Moat^"  near  Bankend  village,  Carlaverock.    Ill  preserved  (O.M.). 

9.  "  Bailie-knowe  Moat,"  North  Kirkblain  Farm,  Carlaverock.  Circular 
mound  with  a  half-terrace  (?)  (O.M.). 

10.  "  Lochwood  Mount,"  Johnstone.  Circular  double-terraced  mound  with 
ramparts  (O.M.  and  personal  observation). 

11.  "  Wamphray  Mount,"  near  the  parish  church.  Oval  mound  and  terrace 
(O.M.  and  personal  observation). 
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12.  "Tinwald  Moat,"  near  the  parish  church.    Simple  oval  mound  (O.M.). 

13.  **Kirkland  Moat,"  on  Cairnwater,  }  mile  west  of  Kirkland  church. 
Simple  circular  mound  (O.'M.). 

14.  "Moat"  on  the  Nith,  near  the  site  of  Ryehill  Castle.    Very  little 
remains  (O.M.). 

15.  "Moat"  at  the  junction  of  Cairnbum  with  Driedhill  Burn.    Large 
oval  (?)  (O.M.). 

16.  "Moat"  at  Ballaggan,  Drumlanrig.   Circular,  single-terraced  (?)  (O.M.). 

17.  "  Moat "  at  Maxwellton  House,  ^  mile  from  Kirkland  church.  Circular, 
terraced  (?)  (O.M.). 

18.  "Moat"  at  Dinning,  Closebum.    Mound  with  base  court  (?)  (O.M.). 

Oilier  Motes ,  not  in  tJie  O.M, 

19.  Dumfries  Mote  (N.S.A.  and  historical  evidence).    No  remains. 

20.  Annan  Mote  (N.S.A.  and  Reg.  Mag,  Sig.).    No  remains. 

21.  Mote  at  Qlencaim,  Nithsdale.  A  tumulus  commonly  called  "  the  Mote  " 
(N.S.A.). 

Mote-Sites. 

22.  "  Moat  knowe,"  on  Glenkill  Burn,  Kirkmichael  (O.M.). 

23.  Do.  near  No.  3  (O.M.). 

24.  Do.  on  Milton  Farm,  near  Beattock  (Mr  Richardson,  the 

farmer).    Roy's  Roman  Fort  on  it. 

25.  Do.  on  New  Farm,  near  the  last.  Remains  of  a  fort  on  it 
(Mr  Rutherford  the  farmer,  and  personal  observation). 

26.  "Meg  Tod's  Moat,"  near  No.  1  (a  name  only,  on  CM.).  Circular 
natural  (?)  mound  with  rampart  (personal  observation). 

27.  "Moat  hill,  M.  Knowe,  M.  Lone,"  on  Craikmuir,  Eskdale  (O.M.). 

28.  "The  Moat,"  on  site  of  Gilnockie  Tower,  Canonbie  (O.M.). 

29.  "Straw  Moat,"  a  name  near  junction  of  Qlenaners  Bum  with  Chawick 
Water. 

To  these  should  possibly  be  added  the  "Fort"  on  Garpol  Water  and  the 
three  following,  the  plans  of  which  on  the  O.M.  are  strongly  suggestive  of 
Motes. 

(a.)  Tynron  Doon.    Pyramidal  hill,  with  a  small  flat  on  the  top  (O.S.A.). 

(6.)  Oval  mound  at  Sanquhar  (Sean  Caer  on  the  O.M.). 

(c.)  Fort  on  the  Nith  near  "  Isle  of  Wight."  Like  a  circular  double-terraced 
mote. 
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III.  Detailed  Description  of  Motes,  Camps,  and  Forts  of  Upper 

Annakdalb. 

Explanation  of  the  Plans,  ^c, 

1.  The  forts  are  placed  as  if  the  north  were  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

2.  The  scale  is  uniformly  1 20  feet  to  the  inch. 

3.  The  measurements  are  in  feet 

4.  The  height  of  ramparts  given  is  the  greatest  near  where  the  section 
passes. 

6.  The  steepness  of  slopes  is  indicated  by  arrows,  the  degree  being 
represented  by  feathering  from  0  to  4,  the  former  representing  a  very 
gentle  slope,  the  latter  one  so  steep  as  to  be  climbed  with  difficulty. 

6.  The  approximate  height  above  the  nearest  tolerably  level  ground  is 
in  figures  beside  an  arrow  pointing  perpendicularly  downwards. 

7.  In  the  map  (Plate)  the  figures  correspond  with  those  attached  to 
the  forts  in  the  text^  and  are  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  sites, 

8.  Rectilinear  Forts  are  distinguished  by  a  square,  Motes  by  a  circle, 
drawn  round  the  number  ;  Curvilinear  Forts  by  the  number  only. 

9.  The  plans  profess  merely  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  objects, 
being  taken  by  the  rough  process  of  pacing  for  the  larger  measurements, 
and  by  using  a  3-foot  stick  for  the  details.  Usually  in  simple  cases  it 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  take  two  opposite  diameters  and  to  fill  in  the 
plan  by  walking  round  the  work  and  noting  peculiarities.  But  addi- 
tional measurements  were  taken  in  complex  forta  The  Ordnance  Maps 
were  of  essential  service  in  guiding  me  to  the  forts,  and  the  plans  of 
the  26-inch  map  were  often  of  value,  but  they  are  not  to  be  implicitly 
trusted,  being  not  unfrequently  inaccurate,  and  sometimes  defective  by 
the  omission  of  very  evident  details. 

10.  Abbreviations: — O.M.  Ordnance  Map;  O.S.A.  Old  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland;  N.S.A.  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 

A»  Motes  and  probable  Motes. 

1.  MoffaJt  Mote  (fig.  1). — In  a  gently  sloping  field  at  the  foot  of  Auldton 
Hill,  200  yards  east  of  Bimock  Water  and  400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ground 
slopes  gently  from  it,  except  eastwards,  where  it  is  leveL  The  works  consist 
of  an  artificial  mound,  or  mote  proper,  and  a  base-court    The  mound,  about 
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SO  feet  hi);h,  is  conical  and  steep.  Unfortunately  a  deep  gash  has  been  cut 
into  it  from  the  Boath,  bo  that  ttie  interior  resembles  a  crater  with  a  break  in 
one  aide.  If  the  remaining  rim  represents  the  eilge  of  the  original  top,  its 
diameter  could  not  have  exceeded  40  feet.  A  trench,  varying  in  breadth 
(reckoning  from  the  top  ontside)  from  9  to  20  feet,  and  in  depth  from  2  or  3 
to  7  fent,  encircles  the  foot  of  the  cone.  On  the  west  and  north  the  trench  has 
a  slight  parapet,  which,  passing  round  to  the  east,  becomes  a  massive  rampart 
30  feet  thick.    On  the  south  towards  the  base-court  the  trench  has  no  parapet 


Fig.  1.  HoffatMote. 
The  mound  or  mote  proper  forma  part  of  the  general  enceinte.  The  base- 
court,  which  measures  207  by  132  feet  inside,  is  of  a  horseshoe  form,  and  most 
part  of  the  way  round  ends  in  a  scarp  15  feet  long,  supported  by  a  retaining 
wall  4  feel  high,  but  without  trench  or  counterscarp.  On  the  east,  however, 
the  parapet,  which  is  barely  traceable  on  the  top  of  the  scarp  elsewhere, 
becomes  a  solid  rampart  with  a  trench  in  front,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
trench  of  the  mound.  The  reason  of  these  differences  in  the  defences  of  the 
base-court  is  apparently  due  to  the  nature  of  the  site,  which  is  at  the  west  end 
of  a  long  plateau,  the  terminal  slope  of  which  forms  a  natural  defence  to  the 
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south  and  west,  but  which  required  to  be  cut  off  from  the  fort  by  additional 
works  on  the  east,  where  the  approach  was  level.  To  the  north  the  defence 
was  strong,  as  the  mound  is  placed  there.  The  resemblance  of  Moffat  Mote  to 
the  Saxon  type  is  very  strong.  Next  follow  three  in  which  the  resemblance  is 
confined  very  much  to  the  artificial  character  of  the  mounds. 

2.  (fig.  2). — Mote,  a  mile  south-west  of  Moffat,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  between 
Annandale  and  Evandale,  at  its  south  end,  550  feet  above  the  sea,  and  150 
above  the  Evan.  The  mound  is  evidently,  mainly  at  least,  artificial.  It  is 
about  15  feet  high,  of  an  elongated  somewhat  irregular  shape,  flat  on  the  top, 
which  measures  about  60  by  30  ft  A  single  laige  stone  lies  on  the  top,  and 
there  are  indications  of  a  rampart  at  the  edge.    Tiie  position,  on  the  level  top 

''    . 

tt  Stones  on.tht 


§ 

Fig.  2.  Mote,  a  mile  S.W.  of  Moffat. 

of  the  ridse,  has  little  command.  A  semicircular  trench,  5  feet  deep  in  the 
middle  and  dying  away  at  the  two  ends,  protects  the  north-east  end,  and  there 
are  slight  remains  of  another  at  the  opposite  end.  This  trench  may  orifiinally 
have  also  covered  the  sides  which  have  been  reached  by  the  plough.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  No.  2,  and  also  near  No.  26,  is  the  arrangement  of  stones 
snown  at  the  top  of  fig.  2.  They  are  small,  but  are  apparently  the  remains  of 
some  design  not  now  recognisable. 

3.  Wamphray  Mount  (fig.  3). — In  the  angle  of  the  junction  of  Leithenhall 
Bum  with  Wamphray  Water,  a  quasi-peninsula  with  nigh  precipitous  banks 
towards  the  stream,  but  forming  an  extensive,  high,  level  field  towards  the  west. 
At  the  end  of  this  peninsula  are  a  mound  and  some  wall-foundations,  recog- 
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niMd  bf  the  people  an  rem&inB  of  the  mediteval  caatle  of  the  Johnatona  of 
Wamphraj,  although  there  ia  little  to  en^seat  aach  au  origin.  The  mount  is 
some  diataoce  from  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  edge  of  the  ateep  descent 
to  Leithenhall  Bum.  It  ia  about  16  feet  high,  eomewhat  tectangular  at  the 
base,  but  pear-shaped  on  the  flat  top.  The  bi^  is  60  feet  long,  and  the  aummit 
only  27,  with  a  greatest  width  of  21.    A  termce  8  or  10  feet  wide  aeparates  its 


Fig.  3.  Wamphraj  Mount 

baae  from  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and  turns  round  the  north  and  south  ends, 
cutting  it  off  on  the  south  from  the  lower  mound  already  referred  to,  and  on 
the  north  from  a  pillar-like  mass  of  earth  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  There  is 
no  terrace  to  the  west,  aa  the  Held  comes  close  up  to  the  mount  there. 

The  absence  of  defence  on  this,  the  weakest  side,  and  the  trifling  size  of  the 
mount  itself,  throw  some  doubt  on  its  defensive  character,  but  extensive 
changes  may  have  taken  place  from  aubwquent  occupation  close  to  it,  and  from 
modem  cultivation  whicn  comes  up  to  its  foot    Tue  mound  to  the  south  haa 
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a  rectaii);u1ar  wall -foundation,  but  is  10  or  12  feet  below  (A«  mount,  eui<]  maj  poe- 
eibly  have  been  its  ba-se-court  originally.  A  covered  way  to  tlie  mount  seeina 
to  have  been  formed  for  more  than  a  hundred  yardsalong  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 

4.  Mole,  at  GraTttim,  three  miles  north  of  MoHat,  and  3(X)  yards  nortli  of 
Qranton  Uoueie,  in  a  plantation  on  the  cast  Bide  of,  and  close  to,  the  public 
road,  550  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Bite  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  mote  is  a 
simple  artiticial  mound  of  earth,  with  no  trace  of  rampart  or  trench,  highest 
and  broadest  at  the  north  end,  where  it  is  about  13  feet  high.  It  is  160  feet 
long  and  90  feet  wide  at  the  widest  part.  Curiously  enough,  the  O.M.  marks 
a  mote-knowe  close  by. 

5.  LodiKood  AfouTit  (fig.  4V — The  claim  of  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  mot« 
rests  fintly  on  the  mound  oeing  apparently  in  part  artilicifd,  and  secondly 


i 

Fig.  i.  Lochwood  Mount. 

on  its  being  terraced,  for,  according  to  Mr  Muir  (Erciedohgical  Nota\  many 
motes,  in  Qalloway  at  least,  are  terraced  mounde.  It  lies  ioimediately  to  tlie 
north  of  the  ruined  Lochwood  Cjistle,  BlX)  feel  above  the  sea,  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  pretty  eitensive  broken  ground,  covered  with  ancient,  decaying, 
strangely  contorted  oaks,  which  rises  above  the  surrounding  level  and  formerly 
marahy  tract  of  country.  The  mount  is  nearly  circular,  ^teep,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  site,  varies  in  height  from  14  to  35  or  40  feet  The  level  top 
measures  about  35  by  32  feet,  but  the  actual  interior  is  contracted  to  a  diameter 
of  about  20  feet  by  the  remains  of  an  encircling  mound  or  parapet  from  6  to  9 
feet  wide  and  1  toot  high.  Two  terraces  or  platforms  run  all  round  the  slopes, 
the  upper  one  from  7  to  9  feet  below  the  top,  the  lower  one  from  7  to  10  feet 
below  the  upper  one.  The  terraces,  therefore,  are  not  strictly  level  or  parallel. 
The  lower  one  is  level  with  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side,  and  on 
that  side  it  is  protected  by  a  nearly  straight  mound,  10  feet  wide,  and  !£  or  3 
feet  high.  The  north  side  is  also  covered  by  a  mound  which  diverges  from 
the  mount  to  the  south-west,  and  may  have  been  designed  to  form  a  dam  for  a 
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wet  moat  ou  the  weat  aide,  where  the  motmt  is  not  nearly  bo  high  as  on  the 
east  The  terraoes  are  a  Rtiod  deal  broken  down,  and  varv  in  width  from  6  to 
B  feet.  Where  moat  perfect,  thej  are  slightly  hollowed,  perhaps  from  the 
remains  of  a  paiapeL  A  good  deal  of  stone  has  been  used,  particularly  on  the 
south  side,  but  whether  as  built  wnlls,  or  merely  to  shore  up  and  sieepen  the 
slope,  can  only  be  determined  by  eitavation.  A  stony  mouud  running  from 
top  to  bottom  on  the  south  side  has  probably  formed  one  side  of  the  cntrsnce. 

6.  Garpol  "Fort"  (flg.  5,  and  Plate  V.). — This  is  another  terraced  work, 
boldly  carved,  apparently,  out  of  a  natural  eminence.  Although  only  1}  mile 
above  the  junction  of  the  Oarpol  Bum  with  the  Evan  Water,  it  is  quite 
sequestered  in  a  wide,  open,  desolate  valley,  bounded  by  low  hills,  and  is  only 


Fig.  5.  Oarpol  Fort 


a  few  yards  from  the  bum,  on  its  south  side,  and  about  660  feet  above  the 
sea.  Viewed  from  the  east,  it  has  the  singularly  massive  look  shown  in  the 
Plate,  On  the  north  or  highest  side  it  is  sbout  40  fet-t  in  height.  The  level 
top  is  an  oral  of  110  by  36  feet  and  has  no  parapet  The  single  terrace, 
10  or  12  feet  below  the  top,  is  from  8  to  10  feet  wide,  eicept  on  the  north-west, 
where  it  expands  into  a  somewhat  rectangular  platform,  40  feet  wide,  fully 
equal  in  area  to  the  flat  summit.  About  half  the  width  of  the  narrow  terrace, 
and  a  fourth  of  the  width  of  the  expanded  part,  is  taken  up  with  a  low  mound, 
the  remaina  of  a  parapet  of  some  kind.  A  trench,  varying  in  width  at  ihe 
bottom  from  8  to  £0  feet,  and  in  de[>th  from  4  to  12  feet,  girdfea  the  foot  of  the 
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fort,  except  on  the  east,  where  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  formation  of  a  road, 
On  the  west  and  north  the  trench  has  a  low  rampart  on  the  counterscarp. 
There  is  some  appearance  of  an  entrance  on  the  north-east,  where  it  is  flanked 
by  the  projecting  expansion  of  the  terrace.  This  fort  is  only  200  yards  from 
a  rectilinear  "Roman  Camp"  (No.  11)  which  lies  lower  down  and  on  the 
opposite  «ide  of  the  burn. 

We  pass  now  to  a  class  of  works,  too  decayed  for  identiflcation,  but  known 
locally  as  mote-knowes. 

7.  Mate-hiotoe  on  Milton  farm  (fig.  6).  This  was  considered  to  be  a 
Roman  work  by  Roy,  who  represents  it  as  a  small  rectangular  redoubt  with 
the  angles  much  rounded  off,  and  as  being  close  to  the  remaining  angle  of  a 
large  rectangular  "  camp,"  represented  by  a  mere  dotted  line  on  h?s  plan  ;  but 
I  am  informed  by  Mr  Richardson,  the  tenant  of  the  farm,  that  the  smaller 
work  is  known  locally  as  "the  mote-knowe."  No  vestigp  of  the  "camp" 
remains,  if  it  ever  existed  ;  the  site  is  a  broad  low  ridge  in  the  dale  of  the 
Annan,  with  a  steep  bank  down  to  the  haugh  of  the  river.  One  side  of  the 
"  camp  '*  rests  on  this  bank  in  Ro/s  Plan,  but  the  detached  redoubt  is  removed 
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Fig.  6.  Mote-knowe,  Milton. 


from  the  bank,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Frequent  ploughing  lias  obliterated 
all  sharpness  of  feature  and  flattened  out  the  work,  but  it  is  still  conspicuous 
even  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  half  a  mile  off.  The  mass  still  retains 
the  form  represented  by  Roy,  but  rises  only  a  foot  or  two  above  the  field,  the 
height  being  increased  a  foot  or  two  more  at  the  n6rth  and  south  sides  by 
what  appears  to  be  the  much-flattened-out  remains  of  a  rampart  A  broad 
shallow  trench  covers  the  north  face,  but  is  not  traceable  on  the  other  sides. 
A  "  Roman  Road  "  is  marked  close  to  the  east  of  it  on  the  O.M.,  but  I  could 
see  no  trace  of  it.  Roy  marks  his  Roman  road  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  where 
there  is  now  a  farm  road. 

8.  Mote-hn/ywe  on  New  Farm,  in  the  Dale  of  the  Annan,  about  4  miles 
south  of  Moffat,  400  feet  above  the  sea  and  150  above  the  river,  which  flows 
1 100  yards  to  the  west.  The  site  is  a  circular  mound,  probably  mostly  natural, 
which  dominates  a  sloping  field  by  from  15  to  20  feet  on  three  sides,  but  cut 
off  by  either  a  natural  or  artiticial  wide  trench  from  ground,  which  rises  gently 
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to  it  from  the  west.  The  hard,  rough,  stony  interior  rises  gently  to  the  middle, 
and  is  encircled  6  to  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  top  by  a  single  mound,  now 
barely  traceable,  160  feet  in  diameter,  according  to  tne  O.M.  Mr  Rutherford, 
the  farmer,  told  me  it  was  known  as  the  Mote-knowe  or  Mote-hill  by  the  old 
inhabitants.  His  father  told  him  that  in  a  field  to  the  south  there  were  four 
or  five  circular  mounds  close  together.  No  trace  of  them  remains.  The  name 
Moat-kfuywe  is  marked  on  the  O.M.  at  an  old  quarry  130  yards  south-west  of 
the  fort,  but  Mr  Rutherford  says  this  is  a  mistake. 

We  conclude  with  two  forts,  which  are  not  known  as  motes,  but  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  analogous  to  them  in  some  respects. 

9.  Mate  (1)  on  New  Farm,  Mid  Murthat  (fig.  7).— 450  yards  north-west  of 
No.  8,  and  30  or  40  feet  higher,  on  one  of  several  little  mounds  in  a  marshy 
field.  Frequent  ploughing  has  nearly  destroyed  the  fort.  The  mound,  which 
is  quite  iBolated,  has  steep  sides,  from  15  to  20  feet  lugh.   The  top  of  the  eastern 


Fig.  7.  Mote  (f)  on  New  Faim,  Mid  Murthat. 

and  larger  but  somewhat  lower  part  is  occupied  by  a  low,  almost  flat-domed 
interior,  surrounded  in  the  three  free  directions,  at  the  edge  of  the  slopes,  by  a 
mound  much  broadened  and  flattened  by  the  plough.  A  slight  hollow  or  trench 
intervenes  between  this  rampart  and  the  domed  interior,  and  on  the  west  side 
cuts  off  the  circular  fortification  from  the  western  and  narrower  part  of  the 
mound,  which  is  several  feet  higher  than  the  eastern  part,  and  therefore  com- 
pletely commands  it  There  is  no  trace  of  fortification  on  the  western  part, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  it  has  been  the  mote  or  mound,  of  which  the  lower 
eastern  fortification  was  the  base-court.  A  little  burn  flows  under  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mound.  Mr  Rutherford  told  me  the  field  in  which  the  fort  stands 
is  known  as  the  haxon  Cj)  castle  field. 

10.  Mote  (?)  on  Camp  Knowe^  Ghapelj  near  Moffat  (fig.  8). — On  a  natural  mound 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge  between  the  Annan  and  Evan,  800  feet  above  the  sea, 
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450  above  the  Annan,  and  350  above  the  Evan,  upon  which  it  looks  ■Jown.  The 
mound  JE  about  SO  to  S&  feet  high,  with  etee-p  rocky  sideB,  eicept  on  the  east, 
wher«  it  falls  graduallj  to  the  level.  The  top  is  rough  and  irreeular,  andahowB 
little  trace  of  a  rampart,  but  the'foot  ia  Hurrounded  four-fifths  oi  the  way  round 
by  a  trench  and  outer  rampart  3  or  4.  feet  high.  The  rampart  is  apparently  of 
earth  and  etonea,  but  a  break  on  the  side  towards  the  Evan  shows  carefmly- 
built  maeonry  of  small  stones  without  mortar.  There  is  a  mstiBge  through 
the  outer  nuupmt  on  the  vest,  but  the  trua  entrance  has  probably  teen  CO  feet 
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Fig.  8.  Mote  (t)  on  Camp  Knowe,  Chapel,  near  Hofbt. 

north  of  this,  where  remains  of  side-walls  prolonged  inwards  to,  and  continuous 
with,  a  natural  narrow  hollow,  which  bieecta  the  interior,  can  be  eeen.  The 
fortifications  on  the  most  accessible  side,  to  the  north-west,  are  gnne^  but  there 
are  some  signs  that  a  portion  of  the  low  level  ground  had  be^  included  in 
them.  The  dimenaions  of  the  mound  over  all  are  about  S30  by  SOO  feet.  I 
include  this,  though  with  much  doubt,  among  the  possible  motes,  because, 
idthongh  the  mound  is  natural,  the  surronnding  trench  and  rampart  at  the 
foot  assimilate  it  to  the  motes. 

Finally,  it  mnat  be  owned  that  this  assortment  of  motes  is  a  provisional  one, 
and  may  be  much  modified  when  the  subject  is  better  worked  ouL 
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B.  EectUinear  Fortifications* 

Although  rectilinear  ^*  Campe,"  attributed,  perhaps  on  insufficient  evidence^ 
to  the  Bomans,  are  more  common  in  Dumfriesshire  than  in  any  other  county 
of  Scotland,  there  are  but  two,  and  these  comparatively  small  ones,  in  Upper 
Annandale,  not  including  Roy's  small  camp  (7\  which  I  believe  was  more 
probably  a  mote.  The  two  are  situated  not  in  tne  dale  proper,  but  in  remote 
side  glens,  and  were  unknown  to  Roy. 

11.  Garpol  '*  Camp  "  (fig.  9  [section  on  double  scale  of  ground-plan],  and 
Plate  v.). — On  the  north  banf  of  the  Garpol  Bum,  200  yards  east  of  the 
strong  terraced  fort,  or  mote  (No.  6),  and  at  a  sb'ghtly  lower  level  than  it. 
The  site  is  a  level  haugh,  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only  a  few  feet  above 
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Fig.  9.  Garpol  "  Camp. 
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the  bum,  which  skirts  the  "  camp "  on  the  south ;  and  it  is  only  partially 
occupied  by  the  fortification.  The  enceinte  is  pen taeonal,  with  three  right  angles. 
The  south  and  south-west  sides  towards  the  bum  nave  no  rampart,  but  merely 
a  scarp  2  to  5  feet  high,  but  defences  here  may  have  been  carried  away 
by  floods.  The  north-west  face,  about  200  feet  long,  runs  at  right  angles  from 
the  bum  to  a  narrow  marsh  which  covers  the  whole  north-east  face,  e^ut  280 
feet  in  length.    The  gentle  northern  slope  of  the  valley  rises  directly  beyond 
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this  narrow  mareli.  The  south-east  face  is  only  70  feet  long.  These  three 
sides  are  protected  by  a  rampart,  which  on  the  north-west  is  24  feet  wide,  and 
at  most  6  feet  hiffh  above  a  shallow  trench  in  its  front.  On  the  north-east 
the  rampart  is  only  II  feet  wide  and  2  high,  but  this  side  is  protected  by  the 
narrow  marsh  already  mentioned,  which  mis  the  space  60  or  70  yards  wide 
between  the  rampart  and  the  gentle  rise  of  the  hilL  On  the  south-east  the 
rampart  becomes  again  24  feet  wide  and  rises  about  6  feet  above  a  trench,  16 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a  counterscarp  6  feet  high,  provided  with  a 
slight  parapet  on  the  top.    This  outer  defence  turns  the  south  angle,  and  is 

prolonged  for  someoistance 
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Fig.  10.  Square  Fort,  Laverhay,  Wamphray  Glen. 


on  the  north-east  face,  but  is 
V  gradually  lost  in  the  marsh. 
/  The  top  of  the  inner  ram- 
^  part  is  flat,  and  is  from  3 
^^  to  6  feet  wide.  Many  good- 
sized  stones  lie  half  buried 
on  the  top,  and  others  can 
be  detectea  by  the  point  of 
a  stick  immediately  below 
the  turf.  Either  a  wall  has 
been  built  on  the  top,  or 
more  orobably  the  mound 
conceals  the  base  of  a  wall. 
The  only  entrance  is  on  the 
north-west  face  close  to  the 
burn.  In  the  interior  there 
is  a  small  tumulus  5  feet 
fromthenorth-eastrampart 
near  its  north  end.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  the  Romans 
should  have  constructed  a 
stone  fort  in  this  unim- 
portant side  valley,  not 
connected  with  any  line  of 
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communication.  The  measurements  were  taken  for  me  with  the  tape  by  Dr 
Grange.  My  view  (Plate  V.)  is  taken  from  opposite  the  north-west  face,  looking 
down  the  valley  to  the  hills  above  Beattock,  on  which  are  five  forts.  A  plan 
and  description  of  this  '*Camp"  are  given  by  Mr  R.  H.  Blyth,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
(Proe,  1885-86,  p.  331). 

12.  Square  Fort,  Laverhay,  Wampkray  Glen  (fig.  10). — The  only  other  recti- 
linear work  in  Upper  Annandale  is  in  the  slight  hollow  of  the  Thor  Beck,  a 
trifling  rill  which  descends  from  Laverhay  Height  (1587X  ^  Wamphrav  Glen, 
3  miles  above  the  junction  of  Wamphray  Water  with  the  Annan,  half  a  mile 
north  of  Laverhav  Farm,  and  upwards  oi  700  feet  above  the  sea.  The  fort  is 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  rill,  on  the  downward  slo]^  to  the  Wamphray  Water, 
and  the  ^und  immediately  above  descends  upon  it  still  more  steeply,  so  that 
the  position  is  sinffularl^  weak.  It  is  a  square  redoubt  of  180  feet  over  all,  and 
85  mternally.  Three  sides  are  complete,  and  are  defended  by  a  fiat-bottomed 
trench^  12  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  on  the  east,  16  feet  wide  on  the  south,  and 
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only  e  on  the  north,  where  the  defence  is  rtren^ened  by  the  rill.  A  rampart 
on  the  outer  Bide  of  the  trench,  18  to  20  feet  wide  and  only  2  or  3  in  height,  is 
fumiahed  with  a  banquette,  on  the  east  face  only,  towards  the  riae  ;  the  inner 
rampart,  from  20  to  24  feet  wide,  is  nowhere  higher  than  3  feet  above  the 
trench.  The  fourth  side,  to  the  west,  is  only  complete  at  the  north  angle. 
Elsewhere  the  sloping  interior  is  directly  continuous  with  the  descent  to 
Wamphray  Water,  and  looks  as  if  the  ground  had  never  been  broken  there. 
The  situation  is  very  wild  and  striking,  with  the  loftjr  heath-covered  hills  of 
upper  Wamphray  Glen  encircling  it  on  the  north,  but  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  a  "  Roman  Camp  "  in  so  sequestered  a  spot,  on  no  important  line  of  com- 
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Fig.  11.  Square  Fort  and  Straight  Momids,  Wamphray  Glen.        !• 
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munication.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  it  is  directly  connected  with  an 
extensive  system  of  low  rectilinear  mounds,  which  ascend  the  hollow  to  the 
south,  crown  the  higher  ground,  and  descend  the  steep  slope  to  Wamphray 
Water  on  the  west  I  give  a  rough  plan  of  this  system  on  a  smaller  scale 
(fig.  11).  In  connection  with  it  the  weak  position  of  the  fort  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  it  was  placed  there  to  secure  the  water  supply  for  some 
settlement,  represented  by  tiie  remainins  mound-enclosures.  Desolate  as  the 
spot  is,  it  appears  from  MS.  notes  fumi^ed  in  1855  by  Mr  Charles  Stewart, 
factor  on  the  Annandale  estates,  to  the  Rev.  P.  Hope,  F.C.  minister  of  Johnston, 
and  lent  to  me  by  Mr  J.  D.  Hope,  that  "a  chapel  stood  formerly  higher  up  the 
glen  (the  site  according  to  the  O.M.  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher),  and  that  the 
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existence  of  a  considerable  population  still  higher  up  the  stream,  three  or  four 
centuries  ago,  is  testified  by  writings  and  the  foundations  of  dwellings." 

The  little  work  (No.  7)  on  Milton  Farm  has  certainly  a  rectilinear  tendency, 
but  both  in  its  present  state  and  as  represented  by  Roy  its  angles  are  much 
rounded.  As  it  is  called  the  Mote-knowe,  I  have  preferred  to  class  it  with  the 
motes. 

A  "  Roman  Road,''  perfectly  straight,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight 
changes  in  direction,  Lb  marked  on  the  O.M.  as  extending  without  a  break  from 
Nether  Murflat  farm,  close  to  the  Annan,  31  miles  south  of  Moffat,  northwards 
to  opposite  Erickstane,  a  distance  of  8  miles.  From  the  dale  it  ascends  the 
ridge  oetween  the  Annan  and  the  Evan,  and  attains  a  height  of  1100  feet  above 
the  sea.  As  there  is  scarcely  any  descriptive  account  of  alleged  Roman  roads 
in  Scotland,  I  give  the  following  notices  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  "  Roman 
Road "  in  Dummesshire.  '*  At  a  point  about  100  yards  east  of  *  the  Rock,' 
on  the  ridge  of  Cotes  Hill,  a  mile  west  of  Moffiit,  a  footpath  crosses  the  *  Roman 
Road ' ;  by  the  passage  of  people  and  sheep  a  part  of  it,  about  12  feet  in  length, 
has  been  prevented  from  becoming  covered  with  peat  moss ;  this  is  paved. 
Northward  one  can  see  a  level  strip  indicating  the  road,  but  it  is  completely 
grown  over.  On  tearing  up  about  3  inches  of  peat  moss  the  road  is  laia  bare, 
paved  with  rough  unhewn  stones  of  all  sizes  well  fitted  together.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  it  ia  about  8  or  9  feet  wide ''  (Mr  A.  W.  Munro,  Moffat). 
"  The  Roman  Road  formed  half  a  mile  of  the  turnpike  road  through  the  village 
of  Newton  or  QOgal,  without  any  change  or  repair  of  surface."  ^  Near  MiU- 
house  Bridge,  Applegarth,  the  Roman  Koad  was  discovered,  crossing  the  present 
public  road,  by  the  regularly  Laid  under  bottoming  of  flat  stones '  (MS.  notes 
by  Mr  Charles  Stewart). 

*  •   C.  Curvilinear  Forts. 

(A«^  In  Upper  Annandale  cufar  sotUh  as  the  Mouth  of  Wamphray  Water. — 
This  class  includes  all  curvilinear  works,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
have  been  already  dealt  with  as  Motes  in  Class  I.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
describe  them  in  detail  in  their  order  as  they  occur  in  groups  from  north  to 
south,  and  then  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  classify  them  according  to  their 

Slan  and  structure.  They  are  almost  all  nameless,  but  to  identify  them  I  have 
esignated  them  from  the  nearest  farms,  streams,  hills,  &c.,  marked  on  the  6-inch 
O.M.  In  the  very  uppermost  part  of  Annandale,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Annan  in  the  spurs  of  Hartfell  and  **  the  Beef -Tub  ^  to  Moffat,  a  distance  of 
5  miles,  besides  three  structures  already  described  as  motes,  there  are  traces  of 
no  less  than  thirteen  forts,  eight  on  the  west  and  five  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley.  Of  the  former,  one  of  a  rather  doubtful  character  is  on  the  river-side, 
and  the  other  seven  are  on  the  slope  of  the  valley.  The  five  forts  on  the  east 
side  are  retired  some  distance  from  the  river  and  are  somewhat  elevated  above 
it,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  and  lofty  slopes  which  rise  to  Hartfell  (2651  feet), 
and  Swatte  Fell  (2388  feet). 

13.  Corehead  Fort  (1). — The  most  northerly  in  Annandale,  800  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  gently  rising  and  undulating  ground  form- 
ing the  very  head  of  Annandale,  and  abruptly  closed  by  the  remarkable 
smooth,  g^en,  but  wall-like  mass  of  hills  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Annan 
spring.    The  site  is  on  a  gentle  slope  in  the  angle  of  junction  between  Tweed- 
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hope  bum  and  Stotfield  Gill,  which  rise  in  Spout  Craig,  about  a  mile  to  the 
north*  The  remains  consist  of  a  mound  24  feet  wide  and  1  to  3  feet  hi^h, 
enclosing  an  oval  space  of  about  138  by  120  feet.  On  the  north  the  interior 
is  several  feet  below  the  descent  of  the  hill  upon  it  There  is  some  appearance 
of  an  outer  mound,  close  to  the  inner  one,  on  the  south.  The  entrance  is  from 
the  west.  Breaks  in  the  mound  show  masses  of  small  stones  (Dr  Orange 
and  Mr  J.  Christison). 

14.  (hrehead  Fort  (2)  (fig.  12).— 600  yards  S.S.W.  of  the  last,  on  White  Hill, 
a  gentle  eminence,  700  feet  above  the  sea,  half  a  mile  S.S.E.  of  Corehead  farm- 
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Fig.  12.  Corehead  Fort  (2). 

house,  which  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  green  hills,  1000  feet  high, 
that  dose  Annandale  to  the  north.  The  ground  rises  gently  about  100  feet 
above  the  river,  which  flows  300  yards  to  the  west,  and  falls  from  10  to  30  feet 
to  a  little  ravine  or  hollow  on  the  north-east.  But  at  the  south  end  the  rough 
ground  rises  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  site,  and  there  is  a  very  gentle  descent 
from  the  north  end.  The  work  measures  about  310  by  270  feet  over  all,  and 
consists  of  three  oval  mounds,  the  outer  two  being  concentric  and  close  toother, 
and  the  inner  one  ezcentric,  as  it  is  close  to  the  others  on  the  west  siae,  but 
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gradually  retires  from  them  eastward,  so  as  to  leave  on  that  side  a  kind  of 
crescentic  space  or  fore-court,  60  feet  wide  in  the  middle.  A  narrow  trench, 
a  foot  or  two  in  depth,  separates  the  two  outer  mounds,  which  are  nowhere 
above  6  feet  high,  and  are  almost  levelled  on  the  west  side.  In  breaks, 
small  stones  mixed  with  earth,  or  closelv  packed,  are  disclosed.  The  only 
entrance,  on  the  south-east,  goes  straight  through  the  two  outer  ramparts,  and 
is  cut  off  from  the  trench  on  either  side  by  a  mound  which  unites  the  ram- 
parts. The  side  mounds  of  the  passage  thus  formed  are  parallel  at  the  inner 
end,  but  diverge  at  the  outer  end,  so  as  to  give  a  bett^  flanking  defence ; 
and  greater  space  in  the  trench  for  defence  of  the  passage  is  obtained  by  a 
retirement  inwards  of  the  ends  of  the  inmost  of  the  two  outer  ramparts  on 
either  side.  Some  traces  of  side  walls  to  the  passage  through  the  fore-court 
remain,  and  the  opening  through  the  third  or  mnermost  rampart  is  in  direct 
line  with  the  passage  through  toe  outer  ramparts.  There  are  indistinct  remains 
of  several  traverses  across  the  fore-court 

15.  Auchencat  Fort  (fig.  13). — On  the  north  side  of  Auchencat  Bum,  a  mile 
from  its  junction  with  tne  Annan,  150  feet  above  it  and  700  above  the  sea, 
on  the  ed^  of  the  steep  bank,  about  70  feet  high,  of  the  bum,  and  nearly 
circular,  with  a  diameter  of  about  300  feet  internally.  The  southern  half, 
projecting  into  the  ravine  and  protected  by  steep  slopes,  has  no  artificial 
defence.  But  the  other  half  is  cut  off  from  a  gently  sloping  plateau  to  the 
north  by  an  unusually  massive  semicircular  earthen  mound  30  to  40  feet 
wide,  and  from  5  to  8  feet  high  above  an  artificial  trench  which  covers  its 
western  half,  and  a  little  hollow  which  forms  a  natural  trench  to  the  eastern 
half.  The  entrance  is  close  to  the  west  end  of  the  rampart  near  the  edge  of 
the  ravine,  and  is  flanked  on  the  side  of  the  ravine  by  a  mound  at  right  angles 
to  the  rampart  (Mr  J.  Christison).  * 

16.  Howslack  Fort, — The  site  is  700  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  top  of  a  steep 
bank  which  rises  250  feet  above  the  haugh  of  the  Annan  opposite  Howslack 
farm.  It  is  marked  on  the  O.M.  as  a  circle  170  feet  in  diameter,  the  southern 
half  being  a  mere  dotted  line,  but  the  northern  half  representing  a  rampart. 
I  was  unable  to  visit  the  spot,  but  could  see  no  sign  of  the  fort  from  a  good 
point  of  view. 

17.  Bridgend  Fort, — Close  to  the  east  side  of  the  road  near  Bridgend,  about 
350  yards  south-west  of  the  last,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  bank  on  which  it 
stands,  but  on  a  slight  eminence ;  marked  on  the  O.AL  merely  as  a  dotted 
oval  of  about  145  by  130  feet,  but  with  a  sign  indicating  that  the  mound  could 
still  be  made  out.    There  appears  to  be  no  trace  of  it  now. 

18.  Corehead  Fort  (3). — Returning  to  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  the  most 
northerly  fort  on  the  O.M.  is  this  mere  "  site,^  marked  by  a  dotted  oval  of  290 
by  180  feet,  about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  close  to 
Koger  Gill,  200  yards  west  of  its  junction  with  the  Annan,  and  600  west  of 
No.  14 

19.  Erickstane  Fort  (fig.  14). — On  the  Braefoot  Bum,  400  yards  from  its 
junction  with  the  Annan,  100  feet  above  it,  and  700  above  the  sea.  The  fort 
IS  a  semicircular  work,  with  its  base  resting  on  the  straight,  precipitous  north 
side  of  a  narrow  ravine  30  feet  deep,  throu^  which  flows  the  bum.  The  site 
slopes  pretty  steeply  from  east  to  west  towards  the  Hau^h  of  the  Annan. 
At  first  sight  the  fort  seems  to  be  defended  by  three  semicircular  concentric 
mounds,  with  trenches  in  front  of  them,  but  on  closer  inspection  it  turns  out 
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that  ttoh  the  inner  monnd  is  artifici&L     The  three  apparent  trenches  are 
merely  alight  natural  parallel  hollows,  a  few  feet  in  depth,  which,  beginning 


Fig.  18.  Anohencat  Fort. 
some  distance  up  the  hillside,  course  round  the  site,  uniting  at  the  lower  or 
east  end  in  a  single  wide  and  deep  outlet  over  the  precipice  into  the  bam — a 
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very  singular  conformation  of  the  ground.  The  two  narrow  ridges  between 
the  trenchee  are  natural,  partly  atrengtheoed  by  art  ;  and  there  are  remaiuB  of 
a  parapet  at  the  edge  of  alittle  plateau,  which  projects  from  the  initer  enceinte, 
at  a  lower  level  than  the  interior,  into  the  conimoD  outlet  of  the  "  treuches." 
In  heavy  rain  these  trenches  may  become  water-courses,  but  ordinarily  they 
are  only  marshy.  The  inner  artificiai  mound  ia  massive,  and  has  a  wall- 
foundution,  whiui  may  be  modern,  on  its  flat  t«p.    The  entrance  has  been 


Fig.  14.  Ericlutana  Fort 

apparently  by  a  winding  passage  near  the  lower  end  of  the  fort  It  can  be 
traced  through  the  inner  defences,  and  perhaps  entered  the  outer  lines  higher 
up.  The  weakest  part  of  the  fort  ia  the  higher  weat  end,  which  isnot  covereaby 
the  natural  trenches,  and  is  almost  commanded  by  alittle  elevation  cloae  in  front. 
20.  March  Burn  Fort. — About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  last, 
800  feet  above  the  sea,  300  above  the  Annan.  It  occupies  a  little  slightly- 
inclined  plateau,  upon  wl  ich  the  hill  falls  steeply  Irom  above,  and  from  which 
it  falls  steeply  below.  Ihus  it  is  quite  commanded  from  the  weaL  and  the 
only  natnnU  strength  is  to  the  east  The  enceinte  ia  faintly  marked  by  a 
nearly  circular  low  grassy  mound  about  160  feet  in  diameter  from  crest  to  crest 
of  the  mound,  which  is  18  feet  wide. 
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SI.  ffofoAouw  Bum  Fori  (1).— Three-qnartera  of  a  mile  sooth  of  No,  20, 
on  a  little  flat  on  the  elope  of  the  dale,  aud  ou  the  northern  edge  of  the  ravine 
of  HolehoQse  Bum,  about  600  feet  above  the  aea,  and  ICO  above  the  Annan,  a. 
nearlj  circular  Bite,  about  160  feet  in  diameter,  is  marked  on  the  O.M.,  but 
I  conld  find  no  unmialakable  trace  of  it  on  tiie  probably  long  cultivated  and 
recently  plongbed  ground. 

ii.  HoUhouM  Bum  Fart  (2)  (6g.  16).— About  300  varda  from  the  laat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  near  a  site  marked  Muecravi  Kwnet  on  the  O.M. 
The  ground  occupied  'v»  level,  and  cornea  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  which  is 
here  verv  steep,  and  TO  or  80  feet  deeo.  On  the  west,  towards  the  lise  of  the 
valley,  the  fort  ia  closely  commanded  by  a  steep  riae  of  60  feet,  from  which  it 
is  separated  merely  by  a  narrow  maisb,  perhaps  originally  a  trench  ;  but  on 


Fig.  IG.  Holehouse  Bum  Fort  (2). 

this  weak  aide  it  is  protected  by  a  double  rampart  Elsewhere  the  rampart  is 
single,  and  the  fortiRcation  forms  an  irregular  semicircle,  some  parts  being 
straight,  others  curved,  the  unfortified  base  about  l&D  feet  in  len^,  within 
the  rampart,  resting  on  tbe  ravine.  The  northern  part  of  the  interior,  or  that 
nearest  tbe  ravine,  is  rough  with  in-^ular  mounds.  The  entrance,  which  ia  — 
■'    '        '         '  '  pie  of  moi     '  .     -1     . 


the  south,  is  proloDged  by  a  couple  of  mounds,  one  on  each  side,  down  a  little 
slope  for  60  feet  to  a  marshy  little  rill  crossed  by  a  causeway.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  a  covered  way  to  the  water-supply. 

23.  Gardenhdm  Fort  (fig.  16).— 300  yards  south-west  of  the  last,  touching  the 
east  side  of  tbe  Edinbui^b  toad  and  occupying  the  whole  of  a  flat-topped  projec- 
tion into  the  slope  of  the  valley,  called  Camp  Knowe,  flanked  by  marMv  hollows 
on  both  sides,  with  a  steep  descent  to  tbe  river,  and  not  much  commanded  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  the  upwaid  slope  of  the  hill  eases  off  there.  It  is  S50 
feet  above  tbe  river,  and  700  above  tbe  sea.    The  single  inconspicuous  mound 
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18  nearly  circular,  the  diameter  from  crest  to  crest  being  about  150  by  140  feet. 
At  the  entrance,  which  is  to  the  north,  there  are  additional  mounds,  the  precise 
nature  of  which  is  not  easily  made  out,  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  interior 
seems  to  be  raised  artificially  3  or  4  feet 

24.  Biddings  Fort  (1).  —Half  a  mile  south-east  of  No.  23,  opposite  Itiddinf[8 
farmhouse,  on  a  little  fiat  close  to  the  Annan,  and  raised  15  feet  above  it. 
This  seems  to  be  a  trifling  work  of  irregular  somewhat  square  form,  90  feet 
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Fig.  16.  Gardenholm  Fort 

across.    The  slight  mound  seems  to  be  of  earth  and  small  stonesL    It  is  marked 
as  a  fort  on  the  6  and  25  inch  O.M.,  but  it  seems  rather  a  questionable  one. 

25.  OardenMm  Plcmtation  Fort.— On  the  west  or  upper  side  of  the  Edin- 
burgh road  and  close  to  it,  in  a  plantation,  600  feet  above  the  sea  and 
250  above  the  Annan,  flanked  by  a  little  bum-hollow  on  the  south,  and  on  a 
considerable  slope  from  west  to  east ;  the  interior  at  the  upper  end,  as  often 
happens  in  similar  sites,  being  5  or  6  feet  below  the  exterior.    The  circular,  ill- 

§  reserved,  but  massive  single  mound,  enclosing  a  space  about  150  feet  in 
iameter,  shows  in  breaks  nothing  but  earth  and  small  stones,  except  on  the 
weak  upper  side,  where  remains  of  coarse  building  are  visible.    There  is  one 
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entrance  to  the  north-east,  and  another  towards  the  bum,  with  a  little  roadway 
of  20  yards  to  it. 

No.  25  concludes  the  ^up  of  thirteen  forts  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Annan, 
above  Moffat.  On  the  oroad  top  of  the  ridge  which  divides  the  Annan  from 
the  Evan,  and  towards  its  south  end,  we  have  already  noticed  a  mote  (No.  2^ 
and  another  mote-like  structure  (No.  10).  These,  although  from  the  form  of  the 
ridge  they  are  nearer  the  Evan  than  the  Annan,  belong  as  much  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other  system,  and  the  fort  to  which  we  now  proceed  is  probably  the 
only  fortified  structure  which  has  a  direct  connection,  although  a  distant  one, 
with  Evandale,  before  the  stream  issues  into  the  broad  haugh  between  Moftat 
and  Beattock,  which  may  be  regarded  as  common  to  the  three  head  waters 
of  the  Annan, — ^the  Annan  proper,  the  Evan,  and  Moifat  Water. 

26.  Coats  HiU  Fort, — The  fifth  of  a  mile  north  of  the  mote  No.  2,  on  the  ridge 
which  divides  Annandale  from  Evandale,  near  its  south  end,  600  feet  above 
the  sea,  200  above  the  Evan,  upon  which  it  looks  down.  It  is  on  the  gentle 
slope  of  Coats  Hill  (692)  which  precedes  the  steep  descent  to  the  Evan.  It  is 
nearly  circular,  measurino^  about  130  by  120  feet,  and  all  that  remains  is  a 
zone  of  small  stones,  partly  grass-grown,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and 
not  above  18  feet  in  width. 

The  next  group  consists  of  six  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bimock  Water  and 
Frenchland  Bum,  to  the  north-east  of  Moffat,  all  within  less  than  a  mile  of  it, 
and  all  unfortunately  scarcely  recognizable  owing  to  dilapidation,  or  long- 
established  cultivation  of  their  sites. 

27.  Moffai  Well  Fort, — ^A  little  northrwest  of  the  mineral  well,  an  oval  site 
on  the  O.M.  of  140  by  125  feet  in  a  field,  where  I  could  find  no  trace  of 
it,  700  feet  above  the  sea  and  about  100  above  the  Birnock  Water.  In  un- 
cultivated ^und,  on  the  east  side  of  a  wall,  which  the  site  touches  on  the 
west  side,  there  are  a  number  of  obscure  n^ounds  which  might  possibly  have 
belonged  to  a  fort  with  two  or  even  three  concentric  ramparts. 

28.  Archbank  FoH,— An  oval  site  on  the  O.M.  of  220  by  150  feet,  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  about  200  yards  west  of  Archbank  Farmhouse,  on  a  level  part 
of  a  field  which  slopes  gently  eastward  fr^m  GallowhilL  The  site  must  have 
been  lon^  under  cultivation,  but  the  much-flattened  mound  is  still  visible  from 
a  little  distance  in  a  favourable  light. 

29.  AtUdton  Fort  (1). — About  650  yards  east-south-east  of  the  last,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bimock,  on  cultivated  ground,  300  yards  north-west  of  A uld ton 
Farmhouse ;  on  the  top  of  a  gentle  mound  about  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
50  above  the  Bimock,  which  flows  200  yards  to  the  west ;  marked  on  the  O.M. 
by  a  dotted  line  as  an  oval  site  of  165  by  140  feet ;  hardly  a  trace  to  be  seen  (Mr 
J.  Christison). 

30.  Avidton  Fort  (2). — 500  yards  east-south-east  of  No.  29,  600  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  the  slope  of  Auldton  Hill  (1063  feetX  300  vards  east  of  Auldton  Farm- 
house, with  no  natural  advantage  except  a  slight  elevation  above  a  hollow 
which  contains  a  burn,  20  or  S)  yards  to  the  east.  The  O.M.  rei)resent8  a 
complete  oval  rampart  of  about  165  by  150  feet  from  crest  to  crest,  with  a  con- 
centric outer  rampart  on  the  north  extending  about  a  third  of  the  way  round. 
The  inner  rampart  cannot  now  be  made  out  all  round,  and  the  best-preserved 
part  of  the  outer  one  is  on  the  west  side.  There  it  is  about  a  foot  nigh  and 
9  feet  wide.    It  is  separated  by  only  6  feet  from  the  inner  rampart,  wnich  is 
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6  feet  wide,  and  the  whole,  thoru^h  much  grass-grown,  is  very  stony  (Mr  J. 
Christison).  It  seems  probable  that  this  has  been  a  strong,  perhaps  single- 
walled,  nearly  circular  stone  fort 

31.  Frenchland  Fort  (1). — Half  a  mile  south-south-east  of  No.  30,  and  300 
yards  north-east  of  the  ruined  Frenchland  Tower,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bum. 
The  level  site,  650  feet  above  the  sea,  is  strengthened  by  the  very  steep 
declivity  of  150  feet  to  the  bum  on  the  one  side,  and  by  marshy  ground  on  the 
other.  The  marshy  source  of  a  little  rill,  flowing  south-west,  is  within  the 
enceinte,  and  another  little  rill  flows  round  and  touches  its  north  side.  A 
sheep-fank,  occupying  the  site  and  standing  partially  on  the  enceinte,  accounts 
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Fig.  17.  Frenchland  Fort  (2). 


for  dilapidation  and  confusion  of  details,  but  the  O.M.  marks  the  fort  as  an 
oval  of  about  200  by  165  feet     I  made  it  a  circle  of  165  feet 

32.  Frenchland  Fort  (2)  (fig.  17).--700  yards  south-south-west  of  No.  31, 
further  down  the  burn  on  the  same  side,  about  430  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  site  is  in  a  ri^ht-angled  bend  of  the  burn,  30  feet  above  it,  and  with  steep 
descents  to  it,  so  tnat  the  north  and  west  sides  are  well  guarded  by  nature,  but 
to  the  east  and  south  it  is  merely  part  of  a  tolerably  level  field.  The  O.M. 
marks  the  fort  as  an  oval  of  120  by  100  feet,  of  which  only  the  southern  ram- 
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part  remains,  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  remaiuB  of  a 
straight  rampart  to  the  east,  of  one  with  a  double  convexity  outwards  to  the 
south,  and  ot  a  similar  one  to  the  west  On  the  north,  at  the  edge  of  the  steep 
descent  to  the  bum,  an  apparent  rampart  is,  I  believe,  a  natural  mound.  One 
entrance  seems  to  have  been  in  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  south  face,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  covered  way  from  it  to  the  bum.  From  the  west 
front  there  is  a  descent  of  10  feet  to  an  apparently  natural  terrace  30  or  40 
feet  wide,  and  then  a  further  descent  of  above  20  feet  to  the  level  bank  of  the 
bum.  This  terraced  appearance  is  conspicuous  from  a  great  distance.  There 
mav  have  been  another  entrance  at  the  north-east  angle,  where  there  is  a  great 
deficiency,  in  the  wide,  straight  rampart.  Altogether  this  is  a  work  of  a  quite 
peculiar  form. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  valley  of  the  Annan  above  Moffat,  with  its  twelve 
forts  in  a  length  of  6  miles,  the  glen  of  Moffat  Water  has  but  four  in  a  course 
of  10  miles. 

33.  Sdcoth  Fort. — The  farthest  up  the  valley,  4  miles  from  its  mouth,  where 
the  slope  of  Crofthead  Hill  (2085  feet)  ends  at  the  haugh,  200  yards  south- 
west of  Selcoth  Farmhouse,  250  east  of  the  stream,  above  which  it  is  but  little 
elevated,  and  500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  fort  is  an  oval  of  about  190  by 
160  feet,  and  it  is  so  placed  on  a  slope  that  the  upper  end  is  6  feet  lower  than 
the  slope  of  the  hill  immediately  above  it  There  is  no  rampart  at  that  end 
now  to  prevent  any  one  from  jumping  into  the  fort.  Elsewhere  there  is  a 
distinct  enough  mound,  2  or  3  feet  high,  and  very  stony.  On  the  river-side 
there  is  a  small  crescentic  annexed  space,  with  a  rampart  at  the  ed^^e  of  the 
final  little  descent  to  the  haugh,  and  there  are  mounds  in  the  interior  of  the 
fort,  but  a  modem  wall  stands  onpart  of  the  enceinte,  and  some  of  these  remains 
may  not  be  of  original  works.    Tne  only  entrance  is  on  the  north-east 

34.  Crofthead  Fort. — A  circular  "  site,"  150  feet  in  diameter,  on  the  O.M., 
200  yards  north  of  Crofthead  Farm,  and  the  same  distance  east  of  Moffat 
Water,  in  the  cultivated  haugh,  about  450  feet  above  the  sea.  Apparently 
nothing  remains  of  the  fort 

35.  Uraigiebum  Fort, — About  450  feet  above  the  sea,  and  over  a  mile  and  a 
half  Bouth-west  of  the  last,  down  the  stream,  and  on  the  other  side.  The  site 
is  on  a  curious  little  tongue  of  land,  which  projects  from  the  foot  of  the  hill- 
slope  into  the  haugh  of  tnc  river,  which  flows  2(X)  yards  to  the  east,  and  is  about 
40  feet  lower.  The  highway  has  to  take  a  semicircular  bend  round  the  tongue. 
A  short  steep  slope  de&nds  three  sides,  the  southern  of  which  is  additionally 
strengthened  by  the  Craigie  Bum  course,  but  from  the  west  the  approach  is  by 
a  level  neck.  Two-thirds  of  a  circular,  single,  low,  but  wide  mound  remain 
towards  the  east,  and  the  neck  towards  the  hill  is  closed  by  ol^cure  mounds, 
forming  a  squarish  enclosure.  The  diameter  of  the  fort,  according  to  the  O.M., 
is  220  feet 

36.  ComcU  Bum  Fort  (fig.  18). — Half  a  mile  south-east  of  the  last,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  north  of  the  bum,  1000  yards  above  its  junction  with 
Moffat  Water.  The  site  is  700  feet  above  the  sea  and  300  above  Moffat  Water, 
occupying  a  little  level  shelf  in  the  descent  of  Ckteshaw  Rig  (1853).  A  well- 
defined  zone  of  small  stones,  from  16  to  20  feet  wide,  but  nowhere  above  a  foot 
in  height,  encloses  an  oval  space  of  132  by  96  feet  On  the  east  side  the  wall 
has  been  founded  on  a  steep  upward  slope  5  feet  high,  and  it  is  closely  com- 
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manded  by  a  further  steep  rise,  10  or  12  feet  high.  Thus  there  must  hare  been 
a  trench,  as  it  were,  of  which  this  latter  rise  formed  the  counterscarp  and  the 
wall  of  the  fort  the  scarp,  and  the  wall  must  have  been  at  least  20  feet  hish 
within  and  16  outside,  to  give  it  a  command  over  the  ground  beyond  the  trencn. 
There  are  two  entrances,  on  the  north  and  south-west  Twenty-four  feet  north- 
east of  the  latter,  in  the  interior,  is  a  circular  stony  mound  (hut  circle  ?),  24  feet 
in  diameter  over  all ;  and  there  is  another  less-well-marked  one  in  a  similar 
position  with  regard  to  the  other  entrance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  this  has 
oeen  a  stone  fort,  with  a  wall  probably  16  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  least  20  feet  high  on  the  east  side. 

We  have  now  exhausted  the  forts, 
twenty-four  in  number,  exclusive  of 
four  motes,  which  lie  in  the  Annandale 
vallevB  eastward,  and  inclusive  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Evan.  Of  these  onlv 
one.  No.  26,  has  any  connection  with 
the  Evan.  In  the  upper  four  miles  of 
its  glen,  to  the  north  of  No.  26,  there  is 
no  fort  of  any  kind,  and  if,  more  than 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  it,  we  have  the 
remarkable  "Mote"  (6)  and  the  recti- 
linear camp  (IIX  yet  tnese  belong  to  a 
different  class  or  structures,  and,  more- 
over, are  quite  bidden  away  from  the 
Evan,  in  the  tributary  glen  of  the  Qar- 
poL  It  is  only  half  a  mile  below  the 
junction  of  the  Qarpol  that  we  once 
more  encounter  forts  of  the  third  cla^. 
These  form  a  remarkable  group  of  four, 
Fig.  18.  Comal  Bum  Fort  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 

on  Beattock  Hill. 

37.  Beattock  Hill  Fort  (l).->-600  feet  above  the  sea,  100  above  the  Evan,  on 
the  east  slope  of  the  hill,  660  yards  north-west  of  the  railway  station ;  upon 
a  nearly  level  little  platform,  with  no  natural  strength  except  where  it  comes  to 
the  edge  of  the  descent  As  this  edge  is  nearly  straight,  the  fort  assumes  a 
somewhat  semicircular  figure.  A  stony,  grass-covered  mound,  nowhere  more 
than  a  foot  hitrh  and  18  feet  wide,  with  cross  diameters  from  crest  to  crest  of  90 
and  66  feet,  alone  indubitably  remains,  although  there  are  slight  indications  of 
an  outer  ring.    The  entrance  is  from  the  north. 

38.  Beattock  Hill  Fort  (2). — Four  hundred  yards  south-west  of  the  last  and 
200  feet  higher,  on  a  slope  which  faces  south-east  into  the  little  glen  up  which 
a  steep  winding  road  passes  to  the  Kinnel  and  Qarpol  Farms.  The  site  is  a 
slightly  inclined  little  plateau.  Theramnart  is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  130 
feet  from  crest  to  crest,  and  is  less  dilapiaated  than  usual  with  these  stone  forts, 
being  still  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  from  18  to  24  feet  wide,  and  containiug 
larger  stones  than  usuaL  The  entremce  opening,  9  feet  wide,  is  to  the  north-«ast 

39.  Beattock  HiU  Fort  (3).— Four  hundred  yards  west  of  No.  37,  and,  like  it, 
700  feet  above  the  sea ;  on  the  opposite  or  north-western  slope  of  the  hill — 
looking  down,  therefore,  on  the  Qarpol  glen.    The  site  is  simply  a  gentle  slope 
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with  no  natural  advantage,  on  which  lies,  very  conspicuously,  the 

a  single  ovul  wall  of  stone,  1  foot  in  height  and  IS  to  24  feet  wide, 

147  by  120  feet  from  crest  to  crest.     (The  last  three  forta  were  examined  and 

meaflured  for  me  by  Mr  Grange  and  Mr  J.  Christison.) 

4a  Jlrattock  Hill  Fort  (i)  (fig.  19).— Much  the  largest  of  thegroupj  and  one  of 
the  most  important  forta  in  the  district,  on  the  top  of  Beattuck  Hill,  661  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  460  above  the  Evan  and  Annan,  which  flow  through  the 


Fig.  19,— Beattock  Hill  Fort  (4). 

extensive  haugh  to  the  east  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  broad  and  level,  so  that 
there  is  no  view  from  the  fort  of  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  or  of  the  three  neigh- 
houring  forts  just  described,  which  lie  upon  them  ;  hut  the  distant  views  are 
Hne  ana  extensive.  From  this  flat  summit  rises  a  little  rocky  knoll,  from  10 
to  30  feet  in  height,  with  steep  slopes  on  the  sides,  but  descending  gently  at 
the  narrow  north  and  south  ends.    The  whole  of  the  top,  measuring  £60  by 
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90  feet,  is  included  within  the  inner  enceinte,  which  has  been  a  wall  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  the  grass-grown  base  of  which,  showing  stones  of  some  size, 
partially  remains.  The  southern  half  of  the  interior  rises  gradually  to  the 
northern  half,  which  rises  abruptly,  by  a  little  rocky  face,  5  feet  higher,  leaving 
however  on  its  western  side  a  narrow  border  at  the  same  level  as  the  southern 
half.  Thus  the  northern  half  forms  a  kind  of  natural  citadel,  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  special  fortification  cutting  it  off  from  the  southern  end.  The  small 
debris  of  the  plundered  wall  lies  on  the  slope,  and  at  a  varying  level  down  the 
slope  the  remains  of  an  outer  wall  can  be  traced  all  round  except  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  west  side.  In  rear  of  this  outer  wall  at  the  south  end  there 
is  a  terrace,  20  feet  wide,  which  is  continued  in  a  narrower  form  along  the  west 
face,  and  is  gradually  lost  towards  its  north  end.  A  shallow  tranch  covera  the 
south  end,  and  there  are  traces  of  another  at  the  north  end.  A  wide,  straight 
entrance  pierces  the  south-west  angle,  and  nt  its  outlet  two  little  mounds  may 
be  remains  of  some  strengthening  work.  6v  a  natural  hollow  in  the  middle 
of  the  east  &ce  there  may  have  been  another  entrance,  but  it  is  now  choked 
with  debris.  (Assisted  by  Mr  Qrange  and  Mr  J.  Christison,  I  measured  this 
fort  with  the  tape.) 
Next  come  a  group  of  four,  which  are  the  highest  up  the  Einnel  Water. 

/41.  Stanahielrig  Fort, — This    may 
almost  be  ^uped  with  the  last  four, 
,        because  it  is  only  1 100  yards  S.W.  of 
No.  40,  at  about  the  same  elevation 
•*^  and  with  a  gentle  dip  of  but  50  feet 
in  the  ground  between.    Geographi- 
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cally, however,  it  belongs  more  strictly 
to  the  Kinnel  Water,  towards  which 
there  is  a  gentle  descent  of  250  feet 
from  it.  From  this  direction  it  has 
a  marked  aspect  of  artificial  levelling 
on  the  top,  with  a  terrace  below,  but 
on  the  spot  there  are  no  unequivocal 
signs  of  fortification.  The  O.M.  gives 
a  circular  rampartenclosingadiameter 
of  140  feet  on  the  summit. 

42.  Knockhill  Fort,  Graigidands 
(fig.  20). — One  mile  and  a  quarter 
south-east  of  No.  40  on  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Beattock  ridge  which 
separates  the  Annan  from  the  Einnel. 
It  is  the  last  fort  on  this  ridge,  which 
comes  to  an  end  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  further  south,  and  is  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  the   Annan  on  one 

Fig.  20.-Knockhill  Fort,  Craigielands.     f^^    and   three-quarters  of  a  mile 
^  '        **  from  the  Kinnel  on  the  other.     It 

is  780  feet  above  the  sea  and  450  above  the  Annan,  and  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view.  Steep  slopes,  26  to  30  feet  high,  fall  from  it  in  all  directions 
except  the  south,  whence  the  approach  along  the  ridge  is  nearly  level.    A 
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trifling  mound,  9  feet  wide  and  1  foot  high,  remains  round  the  edge  on  the 
three  difficult  sides,  with  a  similar  one  advanced  30  feet  down  the  northern 
slope.  But  the  weak  south  end  is  defended  by  a  crescentic  platform  raised  3 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  interior,  and  provided  both  in  front  and  rear  with  a 
substantial  rampart  20  to  27  feet  wiae.  The  one  in  front  is  covered  by  a 
9-feet  wide  trench,  the  bottom  of  which  is  6  feet  below  the  top  of  the  rampart. 
The  one  to  the  rear  is  about  5  feet  above  the  interior  of  the  fort.  The 
entrance  is  through  the  single  rampart  at  the  south-east  comer. 

43.  Eyre  Bum  Fort,  Kinnd  Water  (fig.  21).— At   the   mouth  of  the  Eyre 
burn,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kinnel,  slightly  elevated  above  it,  in  a  bend 


Fig.  21.— Eyre  Bum  Fort,  Kinnel  Water. 

of  the  stream,  and  600  feet  above  the  sea.  A  zone  of  small  stones,  from  20  to 
24  feet  wide  and  2  feet  high  in  some  places,  encloses  an  oval  space  of  220  by 
110  feet.  Forty-two  feet  from  the  north  end  a  straight  line  of  stones,  20  feet 
wide,  is  drawn  across  the  interior,  on  slightly  higher  ground.  The  entrance  to 
the  fort  is  at  the  east  end  of  this  traverse,  close  to  the  north  of  it,  but  there  is  no 
opening  through  the  traverse.  A  similar  traverse  crosses  64  feet  from  the  south 
end,  but  is  not  so  entire.    It  is  also  favoured  by  a  slight  rise  in  the  ground. 
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There  are  doubtful  tracea  of  a  round  enclosure  in  rear  of  the  latter  trareTse  at 
its  weft  end  and  of  another  in  rear  of  the  east  end  of  the  north  traverse,  clow 
to  which  is  an  oval  ruin  of  stone,  encloaing  a  space  of  24  by  10  feet,  probablr 
modem.  A  tonj^e  of  land  slightly  raised  above  the  Guiroiinding  ground 
appears  to  have  c^en  edged  by  small  standing  etones,  set  at  intervals  of  6  to  8 
yards,  of  which  abont  twelve  remain. 

44.  Sfiddrig  Fort,  Kmnel  Wafer  (tig.  22).— 1500  yards  BOQth-east  of  No.  43, 
and  400  south-east  of  Stiddrig  Farmliouse,  on  a  height  800  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  a  steep  descent^  200  feet  high,  towards  the  Kinnel  on  the  north.  To 
the  south-wes^  after  a  slight  dip,  the  ground  rises  to  another  and  higher 
e  about  200  yards  off.    A  substautial  monnd,  very  stony  but  mostly 


Fig.  22.— Stiddrig  Fort,  Kinnel  Water. 

crasB-grown,  from  16  to  30  feet  wide,  encloses  an  oval  area  of  about  175 
by  l!t5  feet,  on  a  slight  incline  from  sonlh  to  north.  From  the  south  a  small 
height  closely  oomraandB  the  fort,  and  here  a  trench,  with  a  slight  out«r 
rampart,  has  been  dug  for  about  100  yards,  which,  towards  the  east  end,  is  8  feet 
below  tlie  main  rampart,  and  towards  the  west  end  is  10  or  11  feet  below  it, 
but  is  pushed  further  out  on  the  level  ground  there,  a  kind  of  terrace  or  plat- 
form occupying  the  additional  space  between  the  rampart  and  tt«nch.  ITiere 
b  no  trench  on  the  northern  half  of  the  enceinte,  where  the  natural  position  is 
strong,  but  a  little  outwork,  of  which  the  side  facing  the  passage  alone  remains, 
had  protected  the  east  entrance  on  the  north  side. 
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Following  the  Annan  from  the  junction  of  its  three  head-waters  to  the 
junction  of  the  Wamphray  Water,  a  distance  of  4^  miles,  five  forts  are  met 
with  on  the  west  and  two  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Four  of  the  former 
have  already  been  treated  of  as  motes. 

46.  The  Dod  Fort.— On  the  top  of  "the  Dod*'  (762),  a  height  below  Craig 
Fell  (1516),  with  a  very  steep  descent,  150  feet  high,  to  the  Bell  Craig  Bum, 
on  the  north  and  east,  and  gentle  slopes  elsewhere — that  to  the  Annan,  nearly 
a  mile  off,  falling  about  500  feet.  Towards  the  easily  approached  southern  end 
of  the  oval  there  remains  a  mound,  apparently  of  earth,  27  feet  across  and  6 
above  a  shallow  trench.  To  the  east  these  end  abruptly  on  the  steep  slope. 
Westward  they  are  padually  lost,  and  the  only  other  cfistinct  sigii  of  fortifi- 
cation is  something  like  a  terrace  9  feet  wide  at  the  north  end.  The  ovtd  on 
the  O.M.  measures  290  by  250  feet 
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Fig.  23.  Fort  near  Dundoran. 


46.  Catharine  Hill  Fort, — A  semicircle  on  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  descent 
of  70  feet  to  the  Annan,  a  mile  and  an  eighth  south-west  of  No.  32.  The 
plough  has  almost  effaced  it,  but  it  can  still  be  traced  from  the  adjoining  high- 
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road  by  a  slight  rL<ie  in  the  ground.    The  O.M.  makes  its  base  220  and  radius 
160  feet. 

47.  Cogrie  Fort.— 220  yards  north-west  of  Cogrie  Farm,  J  of  a  mile  W.  of 
the  Annan,  and  only  about  300  feet  above  the  sea.  Represented  rather 
vaguely  on  the  O.M.  as  a  circle  120  feet  in  diameter,  crossed  by  a  straight 
traverse  towards  its  north  end.    I  could  see  no  trace  of  it  from  a  distant  view. 

Besides  the  souare  fort  at  Laverhay  (No.  12\  there  are  three  sites  of  forts 
connected  with  Wamphra^  Qlen,  grouped  together  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
lower  down,  where  the  Leithenhall  Burn  joins  the  Wamphray  Water  and  near 
Wamphray  Mount. 

48.  LevthenhM  Fort.— 300  yards  N.N.E.  of  Leithenhall  Farm,  at  the  end  of 
the  ridge  dividing  Leithenhall  Hope  from  Wamphray  Qlen,  550  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  site  is  a  level  field,  but  no  vestige  of  the  fort  exists.  On  the 
O.M.  it  is  a  circle  of  170  feet  diameter  marked  "Remains." 

49.  LeUhenhaU  Hope  Fort. — Northwards  400  yards  along  the  ridge,  but 
some  distance  down  the  slope  towards  the  Leithenhall  Bum,  about  650  feet 
above  the  sea.  A  mere  fragment  of  the  south  end  is  preserved  in  a  plantation, 
the  rest  having  been  destroyed  by  the  plough.  It  was  probably  of  stone. 
There  is  no  trench.    On  the  O.M.  it  is  an  ovaiof  150  by  120  feet. 

50.  Fort  near  Dundoran  (fig.  23).— 650  yards  W.  by  N.  of  No.  49,  800  feet 
above  the  sea,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  of  Dundoran  (974),  which  forms  the 
west  side  of  Leithenhall  Hope,  at  the  edge  of  an  abrupt  descent  of  400  feet  to 
Annandale.  The  fort  is  overgrown  by  a  plantation,  which  makes  examination 
difficult  It  has  apparently  been  large  and  strong.  The  north  end  towards  the 
gentle  rise  of  Dundoran  is  tolerably  preserved.  Here  a  trench  remains,  9  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  3  feet  below  tlie  exterior,  and  6  below  the  crest  of  the 
rampart.  The  trench  and  rampart  are  soon  lost  on  the  flanks,  which,  like  the 
soutn  end,  are  strong  by  nature  from  the  long  and  steep  descents.  A  zone  of 
small  stones  defines  the  flanks,  but  there  are  no  remains  at  the  south  end. 
The  O.M.  makes  the  interior  dimensions  270  by  175  feet,  with  which  my  pacing 
pretty  closely  agreed.  It  omits,  however,  the  stony  remains  of  a  straight  traverse, 
20  feet  wide,  45  feet  in  rear  of  the  north  end.  There  are  also  doubtful  traces  of  an 
inner  line  branching  off  from  the  traverse,  and  running  parallel  with  the  outer 
enceinte  on  the  west  side,  and  more  doubtful  traces  of  a  circular  structure  in  rear 
of  the  traverse.  The  interior  slopes  to  the  south,  and  rather  steeply  from  the 
middle  line  to  east  and  west 

B.  Group  of  Forts  at  Dinwoodie. 

A  group  of  nine  within  a  mile  radius,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Annan, — two  in 
the  low  ground  near  the  river,  four  on  the  skirts  of  the  rise  of  the  valley,  and 
three  on  the  top  of  the  watershed  between  the  Annan  and  the  Howthat  Bum,  a 
tributary  of  Dryfe  Water. 

51.  Dinwoodie  Hill  Fort. — The  most  northerly  of  the  whole,  and  one  of  the 
two  in  the  low  ground,  is  the  only  one  which  I  did  not  manage  to  see.  It  is  a 
mile  and  three-quarters  below  the  mouth  of  Wamphray  Water,  upon  Din- 
woodie Hill,  an  isolated  ridge  rising  368  feet  above  the  sea,  and  170  above  the 
Annan,  which  flows  200  yards  to  the  west.  In  the  O.M.  it  is  represented  as 
a  perfect,  and  apparently  wide,  oval  rampart,  enclosing  a  space  of  about  170 
by  120  feet,  and  measuring  over  all  210  by  150  feet 
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68.  Kirkeum  Hill  Fort,— One  mile  and  an  eigith  below  the  last,  on  a  flat-lopped 
eminence,  about  50  feet  bigh,  200  yarda  from  tbe  Annan  on  the  west,  and 
with  the  Dalmakeddar  Bum  flowing;  close  under  it  on  the  east.  The  flanks 
are  steep,  but  the  approach  at  the  north  and  eouth  ends  ia  easy  along  the 
ridge.  Faint  traces  of  an  encircling  oval  mound  remain,  with  possibly  two 
other  mounds  pushed  out  on  the  narrow  southern  approach.  On  tbe  CM. 
it  is  marked  as  an  oval  "site"  by  a  dotted  line,  enclosing  a  space  of  170  by 
140  feet. 

Tbe  four  forte  on  the  ekirtsof  Longerballis  Hill,  which  cODstitutea  the  firct  rise 
from  the  dale,  are  arranged,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  in  a  slightly  convex 
line  a  mile  and  half  long,  parallel  with  the  Annan,  all  nearly  at  the  same  level, 
and  nearly  eouidistant  from  each  other, 

63.  DaimakeddaT  Bum  Fort  (fig.  24). — On  the  south  bank  of  tbe  bum,  nearly 
a  mile  east  of  the  Annan,  i7o  feet  above  it  and  370  above  the  sea;  in  the 


Fig,  !4,  Dalmakeddar  Bnm  Fort 

north-west  comer  of  a'plateau  on  tbe  hillside,  a  little  above  where  it  rises  from 

the  dale.    Steepdescents,40feet  in  height,  to  the  bum  northward  and  to  tbe  dale 
westward,  protect  two  sides,  but  the  other  two  look  upon  the  level  platean. 
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The  interior  measiirea  130  by  110  feet  from  crest  to  crest  of  its  oval  rampart-, 

which  towards  ths  strong  sides  is  of  moderate  size,  but  is  unusually  massive 

towards  the  plateau.    Towards  the  bum  it  constitutes  the  sole  artificial  defence, 

but  on  the  plateau  it  is  covered  successively  by  a  trench,  a  massive  rampart,  and  an 

outer  trench,  which,  springing  from  the  edge  of  the  ravine  on  the  north,  are 

drawn  in  a  semicircle  to  the  edge  of  the  descent  to  the  dale  on  the  west.    Here 

the  inner  trench  ce&Bes,  but  the  outer  ram^t  and  trench,  judging  from  the  plan 

in  the  O.M.  and  from  traces  still  remaining,  seem  to  nave  been  continued 

obliquely  down  the  slope,  gradually  diverginjj  from  the  inner  enceinte  to  the 

burn,  thus  enclosing  between  the  outer  defences,  the  burn  and  the  inner 

enceinte,  a  triangular  portion  of  the  steep  western  slope.    The  outer  trench  on 

the  southern  side,  and  down  the  slope  to  the  burn,  seems  to  have  been  a 

natural  marshy  hollow,  but  draining  and  cultivation  have  almost  obliterated  it 

on  the  slope.    There  is  one  straight  entrance  from  the  plateau  on  the  south, 

and  possibly  another  from  the  east  by  a  narrow  space  along  the  edge  of  the 

ravine  and  flanked  by  the  defences.    The  unusually  massive  ramparts  towards 

the  plateau  vary  from  25  to  nearly  50  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  some  places 

rise  7  feet  above  the  trenches,  which  have  the  unusual  width  at  the  bottom 

of  from  10  to  12  feet. 

54.  Dalmakeddar  Farm  Fori.— One-third  of  a  mile  east  of  the  farm,  400  feet 
above  the  sea  and  about  200  above  the  Annan,  a  mile  to  the  west.  The  site  is  a 
little  promontory,  which  projects  from  the  hill  slope  into  the  gentler  slope  of 
the  dale.  The  promontory  is  neither  steep  nor  high,  and  there  are  no  traces  of 
fortification  along  its  edge,  but  it  is  cut  off  from  the  hill  by  a  massive  rampart 
200  feet  long  by  the  O.M.,  convex  outwards,  resting  on  a  precipitous  little 
burn-course  on  the  north  flank  and  a  steep  descent  on  the  south  flank.  The 
rampart  rises  about  7  feet  above  the  interior  and  6  above  an  exterior  trench  ; 
and  about  40  feet  in  its  rear  are  two  trifling  mounds  concentric  with  it, 
occupying  a  width  of  about  35  feet, 

55.  Dimvoodie  Mains  Fort, — One -third  of  a  mile  east  of  the  farm,  and  at  the 
same  elevation  and  distance  from  the  Annan  as  the  last,  but  in  a  eently  sloping 
field.  The  ground  falls  more  steeply  on  the  west  towards  the  dale,  and  on  the 
south  the  fort  rests  on  a  little  burn.  It  is  an  oval  of  150  by  120  feet,  and  the 
single  mound  is  only  about  a  foot  high  and  from  12  to  15  wide. 

56.  JXnwoodiegreen  Bum  Fort. — Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  by 
east  of  the  last,  368  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  200  above  the  Annan  and 
a  mile  distant  from  it,  in  a  field  which  slopes  gently  to  a  branch  of  the  bum, 
100  yards  west  of  the  fort.  The  single  mound  I  noted  to  be  nearly  circular  and 
about  130  feet  in  diameter,  but  the  O.M.  marks  it  as  an  oval  "  site  "  of  about 
180  by  160  feet. 

We  pass  now  to  the  three  forts  in  the  third  line,  situated  on  the  watershed 
between  Annandale  and  Dryfesdale. 

57.  Broomhillbank  HillFoH  (1)  (fig.  25).— On  the  top  of  Broomhillbank  Hill, 
870  feet  above  the  sea,  500  above  the  chain  of  forts  on  the  skirt  of  the  valley 
about  a  mile  westward,  and  700  above  the  Annan,  a  mile  further  to  the  west 
Steep  slopes,  about  200  feet  high,  protect  the  flanks,  but  the  ends  are  easily 
accessible  along  the  ridge.  The  double  oval  rampart  and  intervening  trench 
are  well  preserved,  the  inner  rampart  rising  still  6i  feet  above  the  trench. 
Over  all  the  work  measures  270  by  235  feet ;  and  tne  interior  from  crest  to 
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ereat  of  the  inner  rampart  ia  176  by  140  feet  There  is  an  entrance  from 
the  west  and  another  bj  a  ramp  from  the  Bouth-eaat.  This  fort  seeniB  to 
be  a  pure  earthwork. 

68.  Broomhillbank  Hill  Fort  (2)  (fig.  26).— 300  yards  Bonth-went  of  the  last, 
70  feet  lower,  on  the  same  ridge,  but  a  little  way  down  its  west  slope.  Here 
it  comea  to  the  edge  of  the  very  steep  and  lofty  descent  for  a  length  of  nearly  200 
feet,  and  ia  undefended  by  art.  The  defences  on  the  gentle  slope  are  of  a 
broad,  semicircular  form,  resting  on  the  undefended  edge  of  the  steep  slope  as 
a.  base,  and  consist  of  two  concentric  inner  lumparU  with  a  trench  between, 


Fig.  2G.  BroDmhillbank  Hill  Fort  (1). 

and  another  trench  to  the  outeide,  the  latter,  however,  not  everywhere  trace- 
able ;  besidea  a  third  rampart  and  trench,  which,  beginning  close  to  the  inner 
lines  at  the  steep  ed^e  on  the  south,  divei^  from  them  to  an  average  distanca 
of  60  to  86  feet,  and  ate  gradually  lost  near  the  north  end  of  the  inner  lines. 
A  part  of  this  outer  rampart  is  the  only  part  of  the  defences  that  reaches  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  so  aa  to  ^ive  a  Tiew  eastwards,  and  the  other  fort  on  the 
hill,  althooeh  bo  near,  ia  not  visible,  Tlie  interior  dimensions,  according  totlie 
O.M.,  are  about  250  by  210  feet,  and  over  all  the  fort  measures  380  by  300. 
The  inner  Iinei>,  where  beat  preserved,  are  4  to  5  feet  high ;  the  outer  one  is 
only  3. 

69.  WhUrcaeth  Kfunoe  Fort.— The  watershed,  ben<ling  eastward  from  Broom- 
hillbank Hill  and  then  to  the  south-west,  falls  300  feet,  to  rise  again  100  to 
Wliitccastle  Knowe,  an  oval,  tolerably  level  summit,  about  400  feet  by  !0(), 
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and  734  above  the  sea.  On  the  west  there  is  a  steep  descent  60  feet  high,  on 
the  north  a  gentle  one  of  40  feet ;  but  to  the  east  the  ground  falls  very 
gently,  and  to  the  south  there  is  merely  a  slight  dip  towards  Newbigging  Hill, 
the  top  of  the  ridge  200  yards  off,  which  rises  35  feet  higher  than  the  interior  of 
the  fort.  The  defences  are  of  a  very  slight  character.  On  the  edge  of  the 
steep  slope  to  the  west  nothing  exists.    Elsewhere  a  slight  rampart,  generally 
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Fig.  26.  Broomhillhank  Hill  Fort  (2). 

somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  interior,  gives  height  and  strength  to  the 
natural  slope,  which  descends  to  a  trench  about  6  to  7  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  rampart ;  and  immediately  outside  this  trench  on  the  level  ground  another 
slight  rampaj*t  can  generally  be  traced.  A  number  of  shallow  pits  have  been 
dug  at  the  north  end,  partly  in  the  rampart,  partly  outside,  for  what  purpose 
does  not  appear ;  and  at  the  same  end,  some  50  yards  down  the  gentle  slope, 
are  traces  oi  what  may  have  been  a  double  rampart  concentric  with  the  inner 
enceinte. 
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C.  Forts  near  Lockerbie  and  Lochmaben, 


60.  Muirhead  Fort,  Lockerbie, — On  a  short  ridge  250  feet  above  the  sea, 
350  yards  south-west  of  Muirhead  Farm,  half  a  mile  east  of  Lockerbie,  from 
M'hich  it  is  separated  by  a  considerable  hollow,  and  with  a  fine  view  nortnward 
and  westward  over  the  wide,  tolerably  level  basin  of  the  Annan.    The  plough 
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Fig.  27.— Wood  "Castle,"  Lochmaben. 

has  left  but  slight  traces  of  the  defences  marked  on  the  O.M.,  consisting  of 
three  concentric  ramparts  with  a  trench  in  front,  measuring  330  by  270  feet  over 
all,  and  enclosing  an  oval  interior  of  about  210  by  170  from  east  to  west  The 
outer  and  inner  ramparts  are  represented  as  not  going  so  £ur  round  as  the  middle 
one,  which  goes  three-fourths  of  the  way,  the  side  towards  the  steep  western 
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elope  being  destitute  of  artificial  defence,  as  so  often  happens  in  forts  in  similar 
situations. 

61.  Dryfesdale  Oate  Fort — At  the  north  end  of  a  low  ridge  which  runs 
into  the  haugh  of  the  Annan  and  Dryfe,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north-east 
of  their  junction.  The  ground  falls  abruptly  a  height  of  from  20  to  40  feet 
to  the  west  and  north,  and  gently  to  the  east,  but  is  nearly  flat,  though  about 
6  feet  below  the  level  of  the  interior,  along  the  ridge  southwards.  The  plough 
has  destroyed  the  defences  on  the  three  stronger  sides,  but  there' seems  to  have 
been  a  terrace  from  6  to  8  feet  below  the  broad,  pear-shaped,  level  interior,  which 
terrace  becomes  a  trench  on  the  south  side,  with  a  scarp  8  feet  in  height  and  a 
rampart  30  feet  wide  and  3  feet  high  outside  the  trencti.  There  are  some  indi- 
cations of  another  rampart  still  further  out.  The  top  or  interior  measures  210 
by  170  feet  on  the  O.M.,  and  is  about  200  feet  above  the  sea. 

62.  Wood  Castle  or  Woody  Castle  (fig.  27  [section  on  double  scale  of  ground- 
plan]). — At  the  south-east  end  of  a  slightly  elevated  irregular  plateau,  200 
yards  north-east  of  the  Upper  Loch,  Loclmoiaben,  242  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
north-west  approach  is  level,  and  the  ground  falls  gently  in  other  directions 
except  to  the  south-east,  where  the  plateau  ends  in  a  pretty  steep  slope  of  20  to  25 
feet  m  height  The  interior  is  circular  and  quite  level,  about  220  feet  in  diameter 
from  crest  to  crest  of  the  rampart,  which  is  2  or  3  feet  high  inside.  The  scarp 
varies  from  7  to  12  feet  in  height,  is  steep,  and  towards  the  steep  eastern  side  of 
the  work  descends  on  a  24-feet  wide  terrace,  which  southward  passes  into  a 
shallow  trench,  fenced  by  a  somewhat  stony  mound  60  feet  wide  and  3  or  4  high. 
On  the  west  or  weakest  side  this  mound  widens  to  75  feet,  having  a  somewhat 
hollowed  top,  30  feet  in  width,  as  if  it  had  originally  been  a  platform  with  a 
rampart  on  ooth  sides.  On  the  north-east  the  trench  apparently  passes  again 
into  a  terrace,  and' there  are  the  much-flattened  remains  of  a  mound  in  Uie  field 
below  curving  in  front  of  the  entrance,  with  doubtful  signs  of  one,  if  not  two, 
other  mounds,  also  running  down  to  the  field  from  the  opposite  or  east  side  of  the 
entrance.  With  the  exception  of  the  steep  inner  scarp,  now  thickly  covered  with 
whins,  the  whole  has  been  much  injured  and  flattenea  out  by  the  plough,  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  remains  agree  pretty  well  with  Roy's  plan  and  sketch,  taken 
when  the  work  was  apparently  uninjured,  except  that  he  represents  the  trench  as 
running  all  round  in  place  of  being  partially  terraced,  as  it  certainly  is  now,  and 
that,  instead  of  its  undoubted  position  on  the  edge  of  a  plateau,  he  represents  it 
as  placed  on  an  isolated  mound,  which  it  never  could  have  been.  He  calls  it 
Roman,  but  although  unusually  massive,  it  does  not  seem  to  diifer  essentially 
from  the  ordinary  forts  of  the  country. 

General  Conclusions  as  to  thb  Curvilinear  FopTS  op  Upper 

Annandale. 

Form, — The  great  majority  are  either  oval  or  circular,  the  former 
preponderating,  but  some  of  them  closely  approximating  to  the  circular 
form.  No.  37  is  forced,  as  it  were,  into  a  semicircular  form  by  the 
nature  of  the  site.  It  is  the  only  one  of  this  form  in  which  tlie  fortified 
enceinte  is  complete.     But  Nos.  19,  22,  and  46  are  semicircular  fortifica- 
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tions  resting  on  a  straight^  unfortified  ravine  edge ;  and  in  No.  15  a  semi- 
circular rampart  and  trench  guard  the  landward  half  of  a  circular  fort, 
the  other  half  of  which  projects  into  a  ravine  and  is  unfortified.     Kos. 

24  and  32  are  of  an  exceptional  and  douhtful  construction. 

PlarL — ^The  great  majority  consist  of  a  single,  circular,  oval,  or  semi- 
circular rampart^  in  several  instances  strengthened  by  other  works  at 
weak  points.  In  a  few  cases  additional  works  may  have  disappeared, 
hut  apparently  of  the  twenty-five  forts  of  which  substantial  remains  exists 
only  two  had  more  than  one  complete  enceinte — No.  40  having  had  two, 
and  No.  14  three.  No.  19  may  perhaps  be  classed  with  the  latter, 
although  its  base  is  unfortified,  and  the  two  outer  ramparts  are  more 
natural  than  artificial. 

Structure, — At  least  sixteen  of  the  twenty-five  were  probably  stone 
forts,  the  evidence  resting  (1)  on  the  stony  character  of  the  remains;  (2) 
on  the  simplicity  of  their  plans  in  contrast  with  the  general  complexity 
of  earthworks ;  and  (3)  on  the  absence  of  trenches,  which  are  almost 
necessary  adjuncts  of  earthworks.  In  five  of  them  trenches  are  indeed 
met  with,  but  they  are  of  trifling  extent  and  size,  and  only  used  to 
cover  weak  points.  It  is  not  possible  to  answer  with  certainty  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  stone  forts  were  originally  constructed  of  loosely  pQed 
stones  or  of  uncemented  masonry.  But  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
existence  of  the  former  class  has  not  been  proved  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  if  direct  evidence  of  building  was  noticed  by  me  only  in  No. 

25  in  Annandale,  and  in  but  few  cases  in  Lanark  and  Peebles,  it  must 
be  remembered  that^  as  the  object  of  dilapidation  was  to  carry  off  the 
best  stones,  the  overthrow  was  generally  complete,  so  that  nothing  usually 
remains  but  the  worthless  small  debris :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  remains  are  substantial,  evidence  of  construction,  unless  revealed  in 
chance  breaks  of  the  surface,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  excavation,  any 
building  that  may  remain  being  either  concealed  by  loose  stones  or 
buried  under  an  accumulation  of  earth  and  turf. 

No.  15  is  the  only  one  of  the  twenty-five  that  may  be  pronounced 
with  tolerable  confidence  to  be  a  simple  earthwork.  But  Nos.  1 4  and 
19  also  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  earthworks,  although  the  former 
has  but  one  trench  to  its  three  concentric  ramparts,  the  inner  of  which 
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at  least  is  probably  of  stone ;  and  in  the  inner  rampart  of  the  latter 
stone  may  also  have  been  used. 

It  is  remarkable  that  simple  stone  forts  with  a  single  enceinte  should 
preponderate  so  greatly  in  this  district,  whereas  among  upwards  of  a 
hundred  forts  in  Peebles  and  Lanark  I  found  not  more  than  two  or 
three  of  precisely  the  same  kind. 

Size, — ^The  circular  No.  15,  with  a  diameter  of  300  feet>  has  the 
largest  interior  space,  but  only  one-half  of  its  enceinte  is  fortified.  No. 
46,  also  only  partially  fortified,  follows  with  290  by  250  feet.  The 
longest  interior  with  a  complete  enceinte  is  that  of  No.  35,  with,  220 
feet  diameter  (O.M.),  but  nine  others  are  near  or  above  200  feet  in  one 
interior  measurement 

The  over-all  dimensions  of  No.  14,  the  most  elaborate  work,  are  310 
by  270  feet.  Twenty-four  forts  are  smaller,  but  have  an  interior  space 
of  from  100  to  200  feet  in  one  direction  or  another,  the  largest^  No.  33, 
being  190  by  160  feet^  and  the  smallest  (No.  38)  110  in  diameter. 
No.  37  is  the  only  one  below  100  feet  in  length.  It  is  only  70  by  50 
inside.  All  these  interior  dimensions,  however,  would  be  somewhat 
greater  originally,  as  the  ruined  ramparts  are  wider  than  when  perfect. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  foundations  of  a  Broch  at  Torwoodlee, 
Roxburghshire,  makes  it  of  some  importance  to  notice  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  Upper  Annandale  forts  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  brochs, 
and  that)  as  far  as  surface  indications  go,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
of  them  contained  brochs  within  their  enceinte. 

Nature  of  the  Sites, — In  natural  strength  of  position  the  forts  of  tliis 
district  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Clydesdale  and  Tweeddale.  A  large 
proportion  are  merely  on  gentle  slopes,  advantage  being  taken,  however,  of 
any  natural  shelf  or  defensible  accident  in  the  ground.  The  reason 
apparently  is  the  absence  in  Upper  Annandale  of  the  steep,  round-topped 
eminences  projecting  from  the  hillsides,  or  quite  detached  from  them, 
which  offer  so  many  admirable  sites  in  the  neighbouring  counties  to  the 
north.  The  upper  slopes  in  Annandale,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually 
too  steep  and  unbroken  to  afford  such  facilities,  and  hence  the  forts  are 
placed  either  on  the  gentler  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  or  on  the  top 
of  ridges  which  are  not  too  lofty  for  the  conveniences  or  necessities  of 
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habitation.     Exceptionally  strong  situations  are  those  of  Nos.  15,  19,  22, 
and  46,  which  rest  on  the  edge  of  precipitous  descents. 

Elevation  above  the  Sea. — For  the  reasons  just  given,  none  of  the  Upper 
Annandale  forts  attain  a  great  elevation.  Most  of  them  lie  between  the  500 
and  700  contours,  and  the  highest^  No.  40,  is  only  851  feet  above  the  sea. 

Water-supply, — A  tolerably  convenient  access  to  water  from  the  forts 
is  more  common  than  in  Clydesdale  and  Tweeddale.  A  spring  within 
the  enceinte  is,  indeed,  found  only  in  No.  31,  but  in  nine  others  the 
command  of  water  is  pretty  close,  and  is  at  least  convenient  in  time  of 
peace,  which  can  rarely  be  said  of  the  forts  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 
In  most  other  instances  the  situations  must  have  been  marshy  before  the 
days  of  drainage,  so  that  a  supply,  if  a  poor  one,  may  have  been  within 
their  reach  also. 

Entrance. — In  the  few  forts  which  are  sufficiently  preserved  to  allow 
an  opinion  to  be  formed,  there  is  but  one  entrance — generally  at  the  part 
most  difficult  of  access,  but  rarely  with  the  special  defences  which  are  so 
frequent  in  the  forts  of  Wales  and  in  some  districts  of  Scotland. 

Interior. — From  the  nature  of  the  ground  the  interior  is  generally 
level,  but  in  sloping  sites  the  rampart  on  the  uphill  side  is  sometimes  so 
much  higher  inside  than  out  as  to  suggest  artificial  levelling.  Except 
in  Nos.  36,  43,  and  50,  I  saw  no  traces  of  circular  foundations  within  the 
enceintes,  such  as  are  so  common  in  the  Peebles  forts,  but  there  are 
irregular  mounds  within  Nos.  22  and  23. 

Geographical  distribution. — ^Twenty-eight  forts  are  contained  within  a 
radius  of  3^  miles,  and  the  mass,  twenty  in  number,  within  a  radius  of 
little  more  than  two  miles  round  MofiPat^  indicating  that  in  prehistoric  times, 
as  now,  the  population  was  mainly  concentrated  in  that  pleasant  neighbour- 
hood. The  complete  isolation  of  the  group  in  three  directions,  although 
no  doubt  due  mainly  to  the  mountainous  and  sterile  character  of  the 
surrounding  coimtry,  is  yet  sufficiently  remarkable.  Thus  northward 
the  nearest  fort  in  Tweeddale,  and  that  a  very  solitary  one,  is  Chester 
Lees,  eight  miles  from  the  most  northerly  of  the  Annandale  group ;  and 
in  Clydesdale,  excluding  the  rectangular  "  Roman  Camp  "  at  Clydesburn, 
the  nearest  is  Bodsberry,  also  eight  miles  off.  Westward,  apart  from 
the  "  Roman  Camp "  and  Mote  (?)  in  Garpol  Glen,  the  nearest  fort,  in 
Durisdeer,  is  fuUy  ten  miles  off,  and  eastward  the  nearest  is  no  less  than 
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twelve  miles  distant  from  Selcoth  (No.  33),  which  itself  lies  widely  apart 
from  the  Mofifat  group.  It  is  only  to  the  south  that  a  direct  connection 
with  other  forts  is  maintained. 

Names, — In  the  case  of  the  Motes,  the  generic  name,  in  the  forms  of 
Mofe^  Mote-knoiDSy  or  MoiehUl,  still  lingers  in  the  memory  of  the  peasantry, 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  specific  name  of  the  locality  is  added,  but  the 
curvilinear  forts  seem  to  be  quite  undistinguished,  save  under  the  vague 
and  usually  evidently  false  designation  of  Camps  or  Roman  Camps, 

Note, — A  Mote,  half  a  mile  north  of  Tundergarth  Church  (a  circular 
mound  on  the  O.M.),  omitted  from  my  lists,  brings  the  acknowledged 
Motes  to  22,  and  the  total  possible  Motes  in  the  county,  of  which  there 
is  any  record,  to  34.  With  Crofthead  fort^  another  omission,  the  total 
motes  and  forts  of  all  kinds  in  the  county  rises  to  251,  but  doubtless 
others  have  been  overlooked. 

VII. 

THE  SOUTHESK  AND  OTHER  RUNE  PRIME-STAVES  OR  SCANDINAVIAN 
WOODEN  CALENDARS.    By  H.  F.  MORLAND  SIMPSON,  M. A.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Two  summers  ago  the  Earl  of  Southesk  showed  me  a  walking-stick 
finely  carved  with  runes  and  symbols,  and  permitted  me  to  take  a 
rubbing  of  an  object  strange  but  interesting.  It  was  said  to  have 
belonged  to  a  Russian  Count,  but  nothing  more  was  known  of  its 
previous  history.  The  staff  (fig.  1)  is  some  43  inches  long,  round,  and 
tapering,  with  a  brass  ferrule  and  iron  spike.  The  head  is  made  of  a 
fine  pale  blue-grey  agate  mounted  in  a  crown-shaped  setting  of  silver 
niello,  of  modern  workmanship  and  Russian  style,  according  to  Lord 
Southesk,  who  is  expert  in  gems.  Below  this  the  staflF  is  pierced  for  a 
tassel,  and  the  hole  ornamented  with  a  star  in  the  same  style.  The 
wood  is  smooth,  and  fine  in  grain,  stained  or  darkened  by  age.  The 
inscription  is  37  inches  long,  in  two  columns,  each  consisting  of  a  double 
row  of  runes,  with  symbols  between.  The  runes  are  spaced  at  irregular 
intervals  by  a  sun  and  moon  enclosed  in  circles  (v.  fig.  1,  No.  1,  &c.).  The 
lower  part^  b\  inches  long,  contains  several  systems  of  dashed  runes, 
then  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  specially  difficult  to  solve. 

The  upper  row  of  runes  in  each  column  is  made  up  of  the  first  seven 
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Fig.  1.  The  Sonthoik  Prime  Staff  from  Sweden.    The  property  of  the  Earl  of  Sonthesk, 

Kinnaird  Cutle.    Date  ca.  1760.    (ScUe  10 
VOL.  XIV,  B 
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letters  of  the  alphabet^  F,  U,  TH,  0,  R,  K,  H,  repeated  coutinuouslj'. 
Below  every  30  and  29  of  these  alternately  are  the  19  runes  of  the 
(late)  alphabet^  but  at  first  sight  in  no  apparent  order,  tliough  always 
in  the  same  sequence.  On  examination  I  failed  to  decipher  a  single 
intelligible  word  on  any  part  of  the  stafif.  Considering  the  feats  of 
runologists,  perhaps  it  is  not  immodest  to  feel  proud  of  tliis.  The 
symbols  gave  the  first  clue  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  staff;  and 
notably  the  sheaf  and  sledge  (fig.  1,  49a,  83)  pointed  to  seasons,  and 
indicated  possibly  a  calendar.  Counting  the  upper  rows  of  runes,  I 
found  7  X  62  + 1,  =  366,  and  conjecture  became  certainty.  The  circles 
mark  the  montlis.  Finding  in  one  row  31  runes,  followed  by  28,  it 
was  evident  that  the  year  began  with  January. 

Most  of  the  symbols  appeared  to  belong  to  runes  or  days  marked  by 
crosses ;  and  on  reference  to  an  almanac  it  became  clear  that  the  full 
cross  denoted  the  great  festivals  of  our  Lord  and  the  Virgin  chiefly ;  the 
half  left-armed  cross  is  attached  to  Apostles'  days ;  and  the  half  right- 
armed  cross  to  minor  saints  and  festivals.  Most  of  the  symbols  were 
now  clear  reading.  Some  were  not  accounted  for,  till  I  obtained 
Scandinavian  almanacs,  and  found  the  local  saints  indicated.  Others 
were  obviously  secular,  marking  agricultural  and  seafaring  occupations 
appropriate  to  the  seasons. 

But  as  yet  the  internal  evidence  and  information  to  hand  had  not 
revealed  the  origin  suspected.  This,  as  well  as  the  date,  will  appear 
clearly  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  sufl&ce  to  indicate  in  order  the  con- 
clusions to  which  I  was  led.  Next  to  the  use  of  runes,  in  itself  too 
vague  an  indication,  the  circles  (fig.  1,  &c.)  give  the  first  clue  to  the 
*'  habitat)''  so  to  speak.  Counting  the  strokes  in  these  above  the  horizon, 
there  is  an  increase  to  June,  and  decrease  to  December.  Below,  the 
process  is  reversed.  The  details,  kindly  supplied  by  Lord  Southesk,  are 
as  follows  :— 

T       6  X    T.  V    9     .r      12     ,       14X    ,,      16x    ^        18 
Jan.  jy— -»  Feb.  y^i  Mar.  y^i  Apr.  yT7»  May  yTr»  June  -g-> 

16x  14x  12  9  6  X  6 

Jul.  y      >  Aug.  "gfTT.  Sept  j2»  Oct  Y^i  Nov.  "jy^'  D^c.  j^- 
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At  the  same  time,  I  was  also  indebted  to  his  Lordship  for  the 
ingenious  observation  that  in  each  case  the  sum  of  strokes,  top  and 
bottom,  coTnes  to  24,  counting  the  cross  as  a  half.  Clearly  the  circles, 
which  I  shall  henceforth  caD  the  Diurnal  Circles,  give  the  length  of  day 
and  night  in  each  month.  But  in  March  and  September  day  and  night 
are  marked  equal ;  and  as  the  equinoxes  occur  about  the  middle  of  these 
months,  it  seemed  likely  that  in  the  other  months  also  the  reference  wa.<j 
to  the  date  when  the  siui  changes  signs,  or  else  that  the  mean  length  of 
day  for  the  month  was  intended.  The  former  arrangement  is  certainly 
found  on  staves  later  than  the  Southesk  {e.g.,  the  Edinburgh,  fig.  4,  p.  289). 
But  I  assumed  at  first  that  the  circles  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the 
months  they  precede.  The  solution  of  the  Zodiac  system  {^g,  1,  lo,  I^), 
presently  to  be  described,  rendered  this  conjecture  in  the  main  correct 

For  a  mathematician  it  is  an  easy  problem  to  decide  in  what  latitude 
to  look  for  a  day  of  6  J  hours  on  January  Ist.  A  colleague  kindly  solved 
it  for  me.  The  result  was  about  lat.  60°  N.,  or,  roughly,  the  horizon  of 
Christiania,  Stockholm,  and  Petersburg.  But  to  most  men  a  readier 
solution  is  offered  by  the  current  almanacs  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  which  I  afterwards  obtained.  Subsequently,  on  a  brief  visit 
to  the  museums  of  Stockholm  and  Upsala,  I  found  that  in  this  detail 
the  diurnal  circles  on  many  staves  varied,  having  for  January  a  day  of 
^>  ^h  ^>  7i>  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  hours.  The  last^  for  instance,  occurs  in  the 
fine  specimen  in  our  own  Museum,  discovered  since  I  communicated  the 
results  of  this  inquiry  {v.  fig.  4,  p.  289,  No.  1).  The  following  ta}>le  gives 
results  drawn  from  the  almanacs  for  1889: — 


1 

i     Latltade  N. 

L 

cngth  of  Day  on 

Jan.  19 

Jan. 1. 

Jan.  15. 

(Sun  in 

AquarioB). 

hrs.  mins. 

hn.    mins. 

hrs.    rains. 

Copenhagen, 

65'    40' 

7     06 

7     88 

•  •  •        ... 

Lund,  .... 

65°    42' 

7     04 

7    36 

7     48 

Stockholm,  . 

69'    20i' 
68"    lO'^ 

.    6     08 

6     48 

7    03 

Christiansuiid, 

6     28 

c.  7    04 

e.  7     20 

Christiauia,  . 

59'    64' 

5     68 

c.  6    40 

c.  6    48 

RoroB,  .... 

62'    82' 

6    00 

c.  6    64 

c.  6    10 
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From  this  it  is  evident  that  staves  with  a  day  of  6  hours  on  January  1st 
must  have  been  calculated  for  about  the  latitude  of  Upsala  (59**  51'), 
or  Dalecarlia,  "the  Dales"  (ca.  61°);  those  with  8  hours*  day  indicate 
perhaps  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden,  Lund  in  Scania.  But  in  the  last 
case  I  find  none  in  which  the  rings  do  not  more  probably  refer  to  the 
date  when  the  sun  passes  into  a  new  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  about  the  20th 
of  each  month  (N.S.);  the  southernmost  point  of  Sweden  is  too  far  north 
to  have  8  hours'  daylight  on  January  1.^ 

The  Golden  Number  or  Prime, 

As  the  sun  in  the  circles  corresponds  with  the  runes  for  the  days  of 
the  solar  year,  the  inference  was  that  the  moon  below  it  bore  similar 
reference  to  the  lower  lines  of  19  runes  repeated  The  number  was 
suggestive.  Substituting  the  numerical  values  they  bear  in  the  alpha- 
betical series  (fig.  1,  II,  a),  I  found  that  these  runes  represented  the 
Golden  Numbers  in  their  usual  sequence,  each  rune  being  followed  by 
the  11th  letter  preceding  it^  reckoning  the  19  as  a  continuous  cycle, 
according  to  the  well-known  principles  which  determine  the  recurrence 
of  the  Golden  Number  every  19  years.^ 

*  The  Scotch  Abbey  Calendars  (ed.  Bp.  Forbes)  give  to  Jan.  eight  hoars  day,  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  for  Jan.  1st  or  as  a  mean  for  the  month.  This  is  longer  by  about  one 
quarter  hour  than  the  present  mean  in  Jan.  for  Edinbtirgh  (55°  57'  N.).  Besides,  these 
calendars  range  from  a.d.  1300  to  ca,  1509  (Cal.  Aberd.  Brev.).  At  the  latter 
date,  just  before  Gregory's  reform,  the  calendar  had  gained  some  ten  days  on  the  sun. 
Jan.  1  then  corresponded  with  our  Dec.  21,  solar  time  ;  and  the  mean  for  Eklinb.  would 
be  nearer  seven  than  eight  hours.  But  the  earlier  the  calendar,  the  nearer  should  bo 
its  approximation  to  the  obsei-vations  of  our  own  day.  The  astronomical  entries  in  our 
old  Scotch  calendars  are  invaluable  evidence  for  date.  But  I  resenre  this  subject 
for  another  occasion.  The  dial  at  Kenmure  Castle  (Proceedings,  1889-90,  p.  228), 
dated  1623,  shows  the  sun  changing  signs  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  each 
month.  The  darkened  circle  round  a  small  sun,  with  *'  11  Dec."  above,  indicates,  I 
think,  the  winter  solstice  at  that  date. 

*  Said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Meton  of  Athens  in  432  B.C.,  but  probably 
known  much  earlier  to  Chaldean,  Egyptian  and  Chinese  observers.  The  Golden 
Number  was  inscribed  iu  letters  of  gold  by  Julius  Cwsar,  and  hence  tlie  name. 
The  term  Prime  was  used  because  it  indicated  the  first  day  of  the  new  moon  iu  each 
month.  It  agreed  but  roughly  with  the  actual  phenomena,  and  is  therefore  now 
used  only  to  find  Easter,  &c.,  and  given  in  our  Prayer  Book  for  Mar.  21  to  Apr.  25, 
the  extreme  ^*  terms  "  of  Easter  Day. 
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In  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Solon  brought  home  from  Egypt  the  observa- 
tion that  tlie  lunar  months  last  on  the  average  29 i  days.     He  arranged 
them  therefore  in  alternate  months  of  30  and  29  days  (29jx  12  =  30 
X6  +  29x6  =  354).     This  arrangement  is  still  preserved  in  the  Golden 
Number,  and  may  be  observed  on  the  prime-staves  of  Scandinavia.     On 
the  Southesk  staff,  and  others  like  it,  I  call  attention  to  the  ingenious 
method  by  which  the  fraction  of  a  day  is  .avoided.     In  tlie  lunar  months 
of  30  days — January,  March,  &c., — the  rune  "Sol"  (  =  11)  is  turned 
to  the  right,  and  the  next,   "Belgthor"  (  =  19)  follows,  witli  one  day 
l)etween.    The  alternate  months — February,  April,  &c., — have  Sol  turned 
to  the  left,  and  Belgthor  follows  under  the  next,  day,  without  interval. 
Tliis  shortens  the  period  of  tlie  19  runes  to  29  days.     The  Bodleian 
prime-stafif  shows   the  same  arrangement     As  reasons  will  appear  for 
dating  it  ca,  1690,  and  I  have  not  observed  it  on  older  staves,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  device  was  part  of  the  elaborate  improvements  introduced 
by  scholars  about  that  period. 

It  was  disappointing  to  find  that  the  prime,  so  interpreted,  failed  to 
give  Easter,  either  old  or  new  style,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Prayer 
Book.     In  many  experiments  the  Easter  moon  fell  about  14  days  too 
early ^  giving  Easter  wrongly  by  anything  under  14  days.     This  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  Golden  Number  was  intended  to  mark  the  date  of 
the  iie^D  moon,  and  not,  as  in  our  Prayer  Book,,  the  full  moon.     On  this 
assumption  correct  results  were  obtained,  but  evidently  Neto  Style,  and  it 
became  obvious  that  the  staff  had  been  made  afte?-  the  reform  of  the 
Calendar  iiUroducetl  in  Sweden  in  1753.^     Afterwards  I  ascertained  that 
the  use  of  the  Golden  Number  to  indicate  the  netc  moon  is  the  older 
method,  still  found  in  an  Oxford  Prayer  Book  of  1 700.     Wlien  tlie  change 
to  the  present  usage  in  Britain  was  first  made  I  cannot  say.     1753  is 
then  the  earliest  date  we  can  assign  to  this  staff.     That  it  was  probably 
made  not  much  later  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  still  bears  tlie  Solar 
Cycle,  that  it  agrees  with  changes  known  to  have  been  made  about  that 

^  Introduced  into  Italy,  Holland,  Spain,  France,  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582  ;  Den- 
mark and  Nonv'ay  (then  under  one  government)  in  1700  ;  Germany — Catholics  1684, 
Protestants  1700  ;  Great  Britain,  1752  ;  but  usage  varied  in  many  towns  and  parts 
of  these  counti'ies. 
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time,  and  that  it  does  not  bear  further  changes  made  in  1776  and 
1784. 

In  August  1889  I  visited  Stockholm  and  UpmUi^  the  museums  of 
which  contain  large  numbers  of  these  staves.  Tliey  seem  to  be  scarcely 
luiderstood  and  appreciated.  In  most  cases  no  record  has  been  kept  of 
date  or  place  of  origin.  As  a  rule,  even  the  date  of  acquisition  has  been 
lost,  and  no  sort  of  order  or  arrangement  is  observed.  The  Royal 
Museum  conUiins  some  70  or  80  pieces,  huddled  indiscriminately  into  a 
sort  of  umbrella-stand  in  the  Library.  I  could  examine  only  very  few 
in  detiiil,  as  my  time  was  limited,  and  the  museums  of  Sweden  close  at 
a  very  early  hour.  I  selected  for  examination  chiefly  those  which 
most  resembled  the  Soutliesk  staff. 

The  Norduka  Museum^  Stockholm,  has  alone  preserved  a  strictly 
geographical  arrangement  accortlmg  to  "  habitat,"  the  ground  principle  of 
this  most  picturesque  of  all  museums.  By  the  kindness  of  Dr  Haselius,  its 
patriotic  owner  and  curator,  I  was  allowed  to  have  i)hotograi)hs  taken  of 
108,  and  valuable  details  of  origin,  &c.,  were  furnished  me  in  manuscript 
through  the  photographer.  One  of  these  agrees  in  every  detail  with  the 
Soutliesk  staitl  Another  bears  an  equtilly  striking  resemblance  to  the 
staff  in  our  own  Museum  (v.  p.  291,  N.MS-s.). 

At  Upmla  there  are  probably  about  300  staves.  Many  of  these 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Observatory,  from  which  they  were  transferred 
in  1874.  From  this  collection  I  have  i)hotographs  of  71,  and  details  of 
1 3  others,  later  staves,  which  I  examined,  kindly  assisted  by  the  curator, 
Herr  Arpi.  I  was  also  indebted  to  him  for  having  my  attention  called 
t(.)  two  i-wpers  on  the  subject  by  Dr  E.  Magniisson,  one  of  which  I  have 
since  been  able  to  consult  {Proceediiujs  Camb,  Antiq.  Sor.,  1878,  No. 
20).  It  gives  some  valuable  details  of  ecclesiastical  law  {v.  pp.  271-2). 
Most  of  the  illustrations  from  old  Korse  folk-lore  there  given  were 
already  familiar  to  me  in  a  paper  of  the  late  learned  Professor  Munch 
(based  on  Fiim  Magnusen  and  Worm?)  on  an  old  Norse  calendar  of 
the  ring  or  horse-collar  shape  (in  Norsk  Folke-Kalender,  1848).  I 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  this  the  more  readily  as  Dr  Magmisson 
has  omitted  to  give  his  authority. 

Li  Stockhohn  I  was  referred  by  a  friendly  schoolmaster  of  congenial 
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tastes  to  the  works  of  T.  G.  Liljegren,  a  distmgiiished  ninologist,  and 
managed  to  procure  a  copy  of  his  Run-Ulra  (Sthlrn.  1832),  which  con- 
tains in  brief  much  valuable  information  on  the  history  of  these  objects. 
At  the  Royal  Library  chance  brought  me  in  contact  with  a  librarian  who 
owned  a  rare  facsimile  copy  of  the  famous  Runakmidones  Laraspm^ 
made  by  John  Bure  "hin  Gamble,"  in  1599.  Diversity  of  taste  proved 
a  bond  of  sympathy,  and  he  agreed  to  an  exchange,  which  put  me  in 
possession  of  Bure's  chart  Our  present  main  interest  in  this  com- 
pendium of  Rune-lore  is  the  elaborate  staff  calendar  it  illustrates,  with 
some  brief  explanations  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Cycles.  It  is  written  in 
very  cramped  runes,  made  the  more  obscure  by  the  number  of  "  Bind- 
runes  "  and  abbreviations.  Among  other  points  of  special  interest  are  the 
names  of  the  1 9  lunar  runes,  with  their  prognostic  bearing  on  the  years  to 
which  they  are  attached  {o.  p.  270).  That  "  the  father  of  runes  "  himself 
was  not  free  from  such  superstitions  appears  from  the  history  of*  his  own 
life.  He  was  tutor  to  Giistavus  Adolphus, — who  must  have  been  about 
five  years  old  when  his  name  appoiired  in  tlie  dedication  of  the  chart — and 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Queen  Christina.  After  amassing  a  considerable 
fortune,  he  is  said  to  have  predicted  that  the  world  would  shortly  come 
to  an  end.  To  commend  his  foresight  he  gave  away  all  he  had,  and 
died  in  poverty. 

Bure's  calendar  on  the  chart  is,  with  the  exception  of  Worm's  Runic 
Codex,  the  earliest  instance  known  to  me  of  a  runic  almanac  which 
gives  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  On  it  the  sun  is  marked  as  entering 
about  the  1 0th  of  each  montli.  It  agrees,  therefore,  with  the  observa- 
tions which  led  to  Pope  Gregory's  reform  seventeen  years  before.^ 

The    Codex   Runicus   mentioned   above    was   reproduced   by   Olaus 

^  It  may  seem  strange  that  so  necessary  a  reform  should  have  been  delayed  in  Sweden 
and  England  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  But  religious  feeling  was  embittered 
by  continual  wars  and  massacres.  Men  remembered  that  Poi)e's  unholy  glee  on  the 
t^ews  of  S.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  and  were  slow  to  accept  a  reform  which  bore  \m 
name.  There  were  also  other  prejudices  to  battle  Avith.  When  the  Act  24  Geo.  XL 
c.  23  cut  11  days  out  of  Sept.  1762,  many  thought  they  were  being  cheated  out  of 
11  days*  wages.  Failure  in  the  crops  was  ascribed  to  this  impiety  of  the  Government, 
a  sort  of  **  poetical  justice  "  not  extinct  in  our  own  days.  Hogarth,  in  his  picture 
of  ''The  Election  Dinner,"  has  introduced  a  placard  inscribed  ''Give  us  back  our 
eleven  days  I " 
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Wormius  in  his  Fasii  Danici,  written  about  1626,  a  book  indispensable 
to  the  study  of  this  subject^  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  absurd  claims  to 
antiquity  fashionable  among  the  patriotic  scholars  of  that  day.  Book  iii. 
contains  the  whole  of  the  "Codex  Membranaceus,"  fortunately,  for 
this  invaluable  manuscript  has  perished  (in  the  great  fire  of  Copenliagen, 
1728  1).  According  to  Worm,  it  belonged  to  "  Dr  Christianus  Frisius  de 
Kragerup,  Chancellor  to  the  king,"  &c.,  and  was  said  to  have  come  from 
some  old  library  in  Jutland.  On  the  evidence  of  the  dialect  Liljegren 
claimed  it  for  Gothaland,  but  a  German  writer,  Dr  Sclmippel,^  ascribes 
it  confidently  to  the  diocese  of  Lund,  which  at  one  time  included 
Denmark.  Except  that  it  is  written  in  runes,  the  calendar  is  in  form 
and  contents  similar  to  other  old  church  almanacs.  On  its  philological 
evidence  I  cannot  venture  to  express  an  opinion.  It  gives  to  tlie  day  in 
January  a  length  of  eight  hours,  which  would  dispose  me  to  accept  Worm's 
judgment^  were  it  not   evident  from   staves  beyond  question  Swedish 

^  "  Ueber  eineu  ....  Runeukalender  .  .  .  .  d.  Mus.  zu  Oldenburg,"  Ac,  by  Dr  E. 
Schnippel,  Oberlehrer,  Oldenb.  1883.  (Let  not  the  reader  suspect  the  intei-est  of 
schoolmasters  in  sticks  !  I  believe  my  German  colleagues  **  spoil  the  child  "  in  this 
respect.)  The  paper  is  a  quarry  of  information.  It  gives  the  fullest  bibliography 
on  the  subject  known  to  me,  and  from  it  I  have  drawn  references  and  explanations 
which  would  otherwise  have  failed  me.  The  author  mentions,  but  has  not  seen, 
Prof.  Munch's  and  Dr  K  Magnusson's  paper,  and  Liljcgren's  Mun-ldraj  the  only 
writings,  besides  Wonn*8  and  Dr  Schnippel's,  which  have  given  me  material  aid. 
For  a  short  bibliography  see  also  Stephen's  monumental  work.  To  this  I  owe  a  list 
of  the  Kngl.  so-called  "Staffordshire  Clog  Almanacs."  These  are  too  hastily 
regarded  as  a  survival  of  the  Danish  invasions.  With  more  show  of  reason  Dr 
Magniissou  contends  that  the  Scand.  Cals.  came  from  England.  As  he  well  points  out, 
heathen  invaders  were  not  likely  to  introduce  a  manifestly  Christian  form  of  Calendar 
into  Britain  ;  whereas  Christianity  came  to  the  Scand.  North  very  largely  from  these 
Isles.  Both  theories  are  purely  conjectural.  The  English  Clogs  I  must  reserve  for 
liiller  discussion  separately.  To  Dr  Schnippel's  paper  I  most  thankfully  acknowledge 
my  debt.  As  it  came  to  hand  quite  recently,  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
compare  and  use  it  more  fully.  It  has  a  special  interest  for  me,  as  the  Oldenburg 
staff,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  is  almost  identically  like  the  Southesk.  Dr  S. 
errs  in  his  reading  of  the  diurnal  circles,  in  which  he  counts  the  cix)S8e8  as  10  ; 

thus: — Jan,  --jL_^^__;  Mar.  — i__-_  (which   hardly  needed  demonstration). 
17  +  10    27  12  +  0    12  ^  "^ 

This  oversight,  in  a  writer  of  so  much  industry,  learning,  and  penetration,  is  the 

more  strange,  as  he  recognises  the  value  of  the  similar  cross  in  the  rune  triplets  of 

the  Zodiac.    The  middle  runes  of  the  triplets  be  leaves  unexplained. 
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{ejj,  the  Edinburgh  staff)  that  eight  hours  were  actually  reckoned  in  Jan. 
for  some  parts  of  Sweden — doubtless  the  most  soutlierly.  On  the  other 
hand,  examination  of  similar  details  in  our  own  old  Scotch  Abbey  calendars 
leads  me  to  suspect  that  the  monks  who  wrote  them  were  given  to 
transcribe  these  details  blindly  from  other  calendars,  written  perhaps 
for  parent  houses  in  more  southerly  latitudes  {c,  notes  to  pp.  260  and 
278). 

Of  the  antiquity  of  this  manuscript  tliere  is  no  room  to  doubt  Its 
style,  its  astronomical  entries  (Zodiac),  and  its  omUsiona  are  all  in  its 
favour.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  have  forged  a  document  so 
original,  and  so  successfully.  It  was  also  dated,  and  in  a  style  scarcely 
such  as  a  forger  woiUd  have  hit  on  two  or  tliree  centuries  after  the  date 
alleged.  As  a  specimen  of  this  style  and  the  dialect  (old  Jutish?),  I 
quote  in  full : — 

"Att  thusant  ar,  og  thryhundrath  ara,  og  tiuhu  ar,  og  att  ar  uaru 

lithin  af  Gus  byrth,  tha  an  thitta  rim  uar  skrivat.      Tlia  uar    b  og 

|\  sunnu  daghr,  og  Sl^  i  siaundi  radu  i  tavlunni  prim."    "  One  thousand 

tliree  hundred  and  twenty-eight  yeare  were  past  from  God's  birth  when 
this  Rim  (calendar)  was  written.  Tlien  were  TH  (  =  C)  and  U  ( =  B) 
Sunday  (Letters, — a  leaj^year,  of  coiu«e),  and  MM  ("Tvemathr"  = 
xviii.),  in  the  7th  row  in  the  Table,  Prime  (or  G.N.)." 

1328  is  therefore  the  date  of  the  oldest  known  runic  almanac. 
None  of  the  dated  staves,  to  my  knowledge,  come  within  a  century  as 
old  as  this.  Nor,  beyond  this  MS.,  is  there  any  evidence  forthcoming 
to  carry  them  back  beyond  the  fifteenth  cent.  A.D.  Dated  staves  of 
that  century  are  very  rare  {v,  fig.  6,  and  pp.  286,  332). 

This  method  of  fixing  a  year  by  its  Sunday  Letter  and  Prime  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  runologist  Tlie  dates  are  so  marked  on  about 
twelve  grave-stones,  &c,  all  apparently  from  the  island  of  Gottland 
(Liljegren,  Runrlih'o,  pp.  157-8),  none  of  them  perhaps  older  tlian  1419. 
The  latest  is  dated  1572  (Stephens,  O.N.RM.,  No. -2827).  As  some 
doubt  and  confusion  appear  in  the  interpretations  of  these  dates,  I  give  in 
illustration  one  from  Stephens  (vol.  ii.  p.  711).  It  is  on  a  plain  slab  in 
the  choir  of  Heide  Church,  Gottland,  as  follows : — "  +  Kirkjan  :  bran  : 
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a:  Belethes:  Byrd :  Lauga:  daghn.     Ta  var  ^   (  =  Cr)  Sunnu :  taghr ; 

ok  :  U  (  =  xi)  Prim :  i :  tretaiido  :  ratlio."    "  This  Church  was  burnt  on 

the  Imagers  birthday  (  =  Feast  of  the  Patron  Saint)  on  Laughaday 
(Da/L  Ix)rdag  =  Sat,  lit.  *  Washing-day  *).  Tlien  was  H  Sunday 
(Letter),  and  S  Prime  in  the  13th  row."i 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  tliat  the  expression  '*  in  tlie  13th  row  " 
refers  to  the  years  13-1400.  And  so  Prof.  Stephens  has  evidently 
read  it>  in  giving  the  date  as  1397,  which  year  happened  in  tliat 'century 
to  bear  that  Prime  and  Sunday  Letter.  But  this  is  an  error.  A 
stone  found  at  Lye,  Gottland,  is  dated  in  words  "  fourteen  hundred  and 
one  less  than  fifty  years  (1449)  ;  then  was  K  Prime,  and  R  Sunday 
Letter,  in  the  1 2th  row.^*  *  On  the  same  method  of  interpretation,  this 
should  mean  12-1 3th  century;  and  we  should  have  to  ascribe  tlie 
Runic  Codex  above  to  the  eighth  century  ! 

The  Codex  itself  contained  the  clue  to  all  this  in  a  Paschal  Table  of 
Runes  (G.X.  and  S.L.)  for  532  years,  the  "Grand  Piischal  Cycle"  of 
Dionysius,  Julian  Stylo — and  it  is  a  pity  the  sun  will  not  conform  better 
to  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  it, — ^^vhich  period  must  elapse  before  the  same 
Prime  and  Sunday  Letter  recur  to  the  same  year  and  day  (19x  28  = 
532).  From  this  it  appears  that  the  word  "row"  denotes  the  Solar 
Cycle  of  28  years  required  for  the  Sunday  Letter  to  recur  on  the  same 
day  of  the  w^eek  and  month.  Tliis  good  old  cycle  has  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  omission  of  three  lcai)-yeai's  in  every  four  centuries,  New 
Style.  But  the  world  would  have  been  saved  a  vast  amount  of  needless 
labour  had  Christianity  never  troubled  itself  to  follow  Jewish  custom,  and 
"  observe  moons."     We  might  just  as  well  and  more  conveniently  have 

^  Siicb  a  stone  attests  (1)  the  fact  recorded — often  the  least  important  point; 
(2)  that  this  style  of  dating  was  then  in  use;  (3)  the  use  of  runes  and  their  forms  at 
that  time;  (4)  the  fonns  of  words  and  names  in  dialect  at  that  time  (philological);  (5) 
the  date  of  the  style  of  ornamentation  on  the  stone,  if  ornamented,  e.g.,  with  scrolls, 
crosses,  &c. 

*  According  to  Liljegreu,  R-l.,  p.  197,  the  only  instance  where  the  number  of  the 
row  is  marked  by  a  numeral-  rune,  t— not  a  word.  In  Stephens  this  letter  appears 
damaged  in  the  drafting,  made  by  Save  in  1850  (revised  1856),  and  is  described  as  a 
"  guess  "  of  Save's.  But  perhaps  the  injury  is  recent.  The  rune  for  T  was  certainly 
i-cad  by  Jiljegren  before  1882  {ib,  p.  154). 
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fixed  the  feasts  to  their  proper  anniversaries,  and  left  the  moon  to  its  own 
wayward  courses. 

Now  this  Paschal  Cycle  in  the  Codex  is  calculated  from  the  year 
1140  AD.  Hence  Worm  and  Liljegren  (p.  211)  have  assumed  that  it 
was  composed  at  that  date.  The  latter  seems  to  connect  it  with  the 
introduction  (?)  of  runes  into  Iceland  by  Ari  hin  Frode  (the  Pious) 
about  that  time.  It  may  be  so ;  and  possibly  this  Paschal  Table  is  as 
old  OS  it  is  claimed  to  be.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  any  one 
composing  such  a  Table  between  1140  and  1671  would  naturally 
commence  the  cycle  with  1140,  at  whatever  intermediate  date  he  lived. 

For  in  that  year  1?^  (  =  A  or  1),  the  first  letter  of  the  series,  was  Prime  ; 

and  ic  y  (  =  GF)  were  the  Sunday  Lettera  (1140  being  leap-year)  ;  and 

the  Solar  Cycle  commences  with  the  last  of  the  seven  dominical  letters 
(t\  Solar  Cycle,  Fig.  3,  p.  284).  In  this  Table,  therefore,  the  "  1 3th  row  " 
of  the  Heide  Stone  must  be  the  28  years  1476-1503  (1140  +  28  X  12 
=  1476) ;  and  we  get  for  that  stone  the  date  1492,  which  year  bore  the 
Prime  and  Sunday  Letter  indicated  on  the  stone. 

This  year,  being  bissextile,  ought  to  have  had  two  dominical  runes. 
Dr  Schnippel  therefore  seems  to  doubt  this  interpretation.  But^  so  far  a« 
I  know,  no  nme  stone  so  dated  ever  does  give  more  than  one  Simday 
Letter.  This  is  precisely  what  one  might  expect.  All  such  stones 
record  a  particular  event  in  the  given  year.  And  no  year  on  any  given 
day  can  have  more  than  one  Sunday  Letter  at  once.  The  double  rune 
merely  indicates  that  the  Sunday  Letter  was  changed  after  February 
25,  when  the  bissextile  day  {a,tL  vi.  KaJ,  Mar,)  was  intercalated. 
Calendars,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  Codex  R  and  a  parchment  similarly 
dated  1572  (Liljegr.,  R-l,  p.  213;  Stephens,  0,N,R,M.,  No.  2827), 
being  intended  for  all  years,  and  not  one  particular  day,  might  well  give 
both  Sunday  Letters,  when,  as  happened  in  both  these  cases,  they  were 
written  in  a  leap-year.     Certainly  they  were  not  written  on  a  daij. 

I  suspect  that  some  of  the  rune  staves,  not  dated  in  our  usual  style, 
if  examined  closely,  might  be  found  to  be  dated  in  this  peculiarly 
Scandinavian  style.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
monogram  on  the  end  of  the  Harrow  staff  (fig.  5).     But  the  absence  of  the 
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Solar  Cycle  and  the  "  row  "  gives  too  wide  a  choice  of  dates  to  be  of  much 
service.  Many  of  the  staves  are  so  scored  with  runes  on  spare. spaces. 
Most  of  them,  however,  were  more  probably  the  maker's  name,  sometimes 
found  carved  in  full,  as  on  the  Newcastle  Staflf  (r.  Postscript,  p.  332). 

The  Forms  and  History  of  the  Staves. 

The  museums  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark  contain  probably  quite 
500  of  these  Calendars.  In  Germany,  according  to  l)r  Schnipi)el,  there 
may  be  as  many  as  20.  There  are  a  few  scattered  sjKJcimens  in  Holland 
(tr?.  p.  107).  In  Great  Britain  I  know  of  only  15  ^  (I  do  not  reckon  the 
"Clogs,**  which  are  of  purely  English  origin).  They  show  every  variety 
of  form  and  material;  carved  on  staves  straight^  curved,  or  sword  shape; 
oval,  "  ring,"  or  collar-shape ;  ^  flat^  square,  4-6-8-sided,  &c.  ;  also  on 
tablets,^  sometimes  in  book  or  fan  form,  made  of  wood,  metal,  or  bone  ; 
and  occasionally  on  various  utensils,  such  as  snuff-boxes,  &c.  The 
parchment  rune  calendars  are  very  rare. 

The  simplest^  and,  I  think,  the  earliest  in  type  have  merely  notches 
for  the  days  (y.  fig.  6).     Properly  speaking,  these  are  not  i*une  staves  at 

1  Brit.  Mu8. 1  (?) ;  Bodl.  Lib.  Oxf.,  1 ;  HaiTow,  1 ;  Camb.  Mus.,  3  (two  dated  17th 
cent.);  the  2  described  by  Dr  Magnussou ;  ''Black  Gate"  Mns.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyue,  1  (Norwegian,  a.d.  1678).  And  one  very  like  Ss.,  but  probably  j»ra<j  1700, 
without  Diurnal  Circles  {v.  p.  277),  belonging  to  Major  A.  H.  Browne  of  Callaly 
Castle,  which  I  have  described  briefly  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (vol.  V.  No.  13,  p.  98, 1891),  from  a  rubbing  kindly  sent 
by  Mr  R.  Blah*,  F.S.A.,  their  Secretary.  Also  the  Norw.  Staff,  Bs.  {v.  fig.  7); 
and  another  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  now  missing.  In  Scotland  3,  Ss.,  Es. ,  and  one 
Swedish,  O.S.  16th-l7th  cent.  (?)  belonging  to  Mr  Jas.  Curie,  jun.,  F.S.A.Sc. 

^  Kg,  Munch's  in  Norsk  Folke-Kal.  1848  (not  runic),  dated  1661 ;  Nord.  Mus. 
Sthlm.  No.  30611,  a  rare  specimen,  with  handsome  knot-work,  from  Making  in 
Dalecarlia,  dated  1623  and  1638.  Oneside,  Jul.  29  to  Dec.  31,  is  figured  in  ''Stim- 
men  aus  d.  Fremde,"  Sthlm.  1888,  kindly  sent  me  by  Dr  Haselius ;  also  the  frag- 
ment, No.  26842,  from  Aelfdalen,  Dalecarlia,  in  the  same  Museum. 

3  Tlie  Bod.  lib.  Oxf.  contains  an  Anglican  calendar,  in  tablets,  presented  by  Abp. 
Laud  in  1644.  The  outer  leaves  are  scored  with  strokes,  an  L  among  them  in- 
dicating his  name  (?).  Feb.  contains  29  days.  The  83rmbols  are  pictorial.  Ascension 
Day  is  marked  by  feet  disappearing  from  a  hill  into  a  cloud.  Counting  back,  I 
found  Easter  Day  on  Apr.  17,  marked  by  a  large  banner,  bearing  a  cross  on  the 
staff  and  flag.  This  calendar  was  therefore  made  for  a  particular  year.  Beference 
to  tables  shows  that  1636  was  the  only  year  in  that  century  both  a  leap-year  and 
having  Easter  on  Apr.  17.     An  interesting  relic  of  the  great  High  Churchman. 
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all  Mere  rudeness  of  execution  is  a  very  insufficient  indication  of  date. 
Yet  tlie  style  of  staves  like  Ss.  and  Es.  (figs.  1,  4),  even  apart  from  their 
contents,  is  too  marked  to  escape  observation.  Stephens  is  certainly 
wrong  in  speaking  of  the  older  as  the  more  perfect  kind.  His  remarks 
generally  on  this  subject  must  be  accepted  with  the  greatest  caution. 
He  is  too  zealous  in  detecting  "  spores  "  to  distinguish  what  is  not  runic, 
and  probably  not  Scandinavian  at  all,  from  the  true  products  of  the 
North.  I  cannot  account  for  his  assertion  that  there  are  "  scores  "  of 
these  staves  in  England,  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  adds  in  the 
"  Clogs,"  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  a  score  of  these. 

With  the  spread  of  Church  influence  and  increase  of  saints  and 
ceremonies,  it  became  necessary  to  mark  the  feasts  and  days  more  exactly. 
The  frequent  employment  of  nines  in  magic,  &c.,  may  be  traced  in  the 
earliest  Norse  literature;^  their  use  was  ingrained  in  the  people.  In  this 
therefore,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  we  may  venture  to  trace  that 
supple  wisdom  of  the  early  Church,  which  gained  and  lost  so  much  by 
adopting  and  adapting  heathen  customs  and  superstitions  to  its  own  use. 
And  so  it  appropriated  the  runes  for  religious  purposes.  In  the  long  run 
it  was  probably  more  successful  in  wiping  out  heathen  superstition  than 
anient  antiquarians  seem  disposed  to  allow.  It  developed  more  than 
enough  of  its  own,  as  the  reader  will  certainly  admit.  Some  heathen 
notions  doubtless  survived  ;  and  the  runes  retained  much  of  their  mystic 
character.  To  their  names  Bure  on  his  chart  has  added  (in  runic  type) 
their  powers  as  prognostics  of  the  year  for  which  they  are  the  Prime. 
George  Stjernhelm  (1598-1672)  (quoted  by  Dr  Schnippel,  p.  124),  who 
attests  the  high  antiquity  of  the  staves  in  his  own  day,  gives  much  the 
same  runntna  j/^culiai'ia,  "  derived  from  very  ancient  Calendar  books  in 
our  archives  ....  quibus  nominibus  de  bonitate  et  sequiori  statione 
singidorum  annonim  quibus  applicantur  prognostica  comprehenduntur." 
As  he  adds  to  Bure's  list,  he  probably  drew  more  fully  from  the  same 
sources.^     A  parallel  to  these  superstitions  I  find  in  the  wide-spread 

*  Vide  Carp,  Poet.  Bar.,  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  29,  41,  &c.  Also  the  notes  of  Steph.  J. 
Steplianius  to  Sa^co  ChrauUf  lib.  i.  p.  45,  Copenh.  1644. 

^  Bure's  list  I  transliterate  with  much  diffidence,  as  the  runes  are  obscure.  For 
comparison  Stjemhelm's  li»t  is  added  (from  Dr  Schnippel).  In  this  the  words 
following  *'id  est"  are  explanatory.  The  vertical  strokes  divide  what  seem  to  be 
remains  of  allUerathc,  sometimes  rudely  rhyming  proverbs.     Dr  SchnippeVs  list  ia 
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observance  of  "  Black  Days,"  marked  with  singular  unifonnity  in  our 
own  Scotch  Abbey  Calendars  and  Swedish  Staves.  I  hope  to  prove  that 
both  sets  of  Calendars  in  this  detail  drew  from  a  common  very  early 
source,  at  least  as  old  as  the  eighth  century.  But  this  subject  must  be 
reserved  for  a  more  convenient  time. 

The  notched  staves  still  extant  are  not  necessarily  more  ancient  than 

here  rearranged  in  prox)er  alphabetical  order.  Note  in  Bnre  also  the  same  proverbial 
character,  and  often  similar  alliterative  rhymes  (Nos.  6  and  7,  8  and  9,  12  and  13, 
&c.).  [For  the  names  and  values  of  the  nines  v.  also  Liljegreu,  Jtun-ldraf  pp.  25,/*.] 
Rhyming  alphabets  are  probably  as  old  as  the  Skalds.  In  similar  form  and  contents 
they  were  known  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  [v.  Hickcs,  Gram.  Anglos.,  p.  17.5  ; 
Grimm,  pp.  217-52].     As  a  probable  survival  of  heathen  custom  we  may  note  (from 

Li\jegr.,  p.  46) :  "S<Sl  (  U  )  er  Landa  Liomi,  |  Lyt  ek  at  helgumdomi."     *'The 

sun  is  the  earth's  light :  I  1k>w  (Sc.  *  lout ')  to  his  holiness." 


Bnrcas. 

Stjemhclm. 

1.  F. 

2.  U. 

3.  TH. 

4.  0. 

5.  R. 

6.  K. 

7.  H. 

8.  N. 
9.1. 

10.  A. 
U.S. 
12.  T. 
18.  B. 
14.  L. 

Fegle  friind  ro 
Ur  i  Vcstan  Vethr 
Thors  Quinne  Qual 
Likr  Os  1  Vithio 
Ritter  i  Heste-S2>rang 
Eon  i  Kdte  varsta 
Harval  i  bo  bcsta 
Noth  Enta  Host 
Isbro  brethast 
Are  blath 
Sol  Kuabogh 
Tither  Vitnim-lithast 
Biorke-brumr  frothast 
Legh  Lantsore  (-t  t) 

Fugle  frande  roo  |  Frid  all  roo  id  est 

Fnicht  Ahr. 
Vur  i  Wostanwader  id  est  Unvader 

Urwinter. 
Thors    Q^dnne-Qwaal    id    est    Swar 

Quinnef()dsel]. 
OosligriWedio  |  Oos-Qwaal  j  O-roo  | 

osund  Luift  |  Oos  i  hwarje  Wra. 
Rytter  i  Hestesprung  id  est  Riddare 

Lycka  godh. 
Kon  i  kiittje  wlirsto  id  est   Kattja 

maste  flys. 
Hagel  Regn  hardast  id  est  T^jdiiinter 

godt  Kom  ahr. 
Nod  enda  kost    nordanwader  kallast 

id  est  d3rr  Tydh. 
Isbro  bredast  |  id  est  Iskbid  |  Winter- 

ahr. 
Arleblad  |  areblad  id  est  Ahr  ofwer 

alt  godt. 
Solknabog  |  Sool  hbgst  Himmel  id 

est  Blasahr. 
Tider  Wintrom  ledast    Tyri  brinner 

bast  id  est  dyrast. 
Bibrkbnimar     frodast    i   Biorkeskog 

grbnast  id  est  bast  til  AVarke. 
Lag    Landzratt     Lagomboo  bast  id 

est  Trate  ahr. 
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those  with  runes,  as  more  recent  dates  on  many  of  them  show.  For  as 
the  knowledge  of  nines  declined,  the  country  folk  would  revert  to  the 
simpler  and,  as  I  think,  older,  because  more  natural,  method  of  marking 
days.  The  latest  (?)  dated  staflF  (1830)  is  also  one  of  the  rudest ;  and, 
"  as  every  schoolboy  knows,"  benches  and  desks  are  often  scored  in  a 
style  not  one  whit  less  rude  than  the  clumsiest  fifteenth-century  runes. 

No  complete  record  of  tlie  Calendar  in  heathen  times  has  been 
transmitted.  From  occasional  hints  in  old  Norse  literature  we  may 
infer  that  hebdomadal  weeks  and  calendar  months  were  introduced  by 
Christianity,  which  did  not  take  firm  root  in  Scandinavian  soil  till  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  organisation  of  the  Church  in  those 
countries  was  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  our  own  countryman, 
Cardinal  Nicholas  Breakspere,  afterwards  pope  as  Adrian  IV.  (1154-59) 
[vide  Munch,  Det  NorsJce  Folks  Historie,  pL  ii.  vol.  c,  pp.  865  jf  ]. 
The  Church  now  entered  on  the  same  acute  stmggle  with  the  civil 
powers  which  we  find  about  the  same  period  in  Germany  and  England. 
Foremost  among  its  champions  in  Norway  was  the  able  turbulent  John, 
Archbishop  of  Nidaros  or  Tlirondlijem,  the  Beckett  of  his  country. 
This  Church  Law,  c.  26,  ad.  1284,  is  the  first  statute  canon  of  the 
Calendar  in  Norway.     As  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  a  critical  study 


BureuB. 

Stjenihelm. 

16.  M. 

16.  Or. 

("Stupmather" 
or  inverted  M). 

17.  Al. 
("Almaga," 
Isl.  Arlangr 

i,e.  A  and  L). 

18.  MM. 
Isl.  "Tvimadr." 

19.  IT. 
"Bclgthor," 

/.A*  thorn' (TH) 
witha"belg"or 
complete  circle. 

Maghr  Miilagr 
Oriuaghr  Tingsagr 

Aflageth 

Tvemaghr 

Thors  belghbunten 

Mager  Mnllagor  |   try    JAai  id  est 

gyllen  ahr. 
Ormager  Tingziigor  id  est  dyr  Tijd. 

Aflagt  1  olagit  id  est  Alt  godt 

T^vo  samer  best  id  est  Dubbelt  gyllen 

ahr. 
Belffbunden  Thor   |  id  est  Swart  | 

odrygt  ahr  |  doch  godt  Kornahr. 
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of  the  staves,  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  Dr  Magaiisson's  extract  in 
full :  1— 

Fra  |)rettanda  deglii  i  iolom  ero  .  xix  .  netr  til  Pals  messo  .  p&iian 
ero  .  viij  .  netr  till  kyndyls  messo  .  fetJan  ero  tvaer  naetr  oc  .  xx  ,  till 
Mathie  messo  .  )>ae^an  ero  .  xvi  .  netr  till  Gregorii  messo  .  xvij  .  ef 
laupar  er  .  |)a  ero  xiij  netr  till  Marie  messo  .  )»at$an  ero  .  ij  .  netr  oc  . 
XX  .  till  Magnus  messo  .  {wt  ero  .  ix  .  netr  till  gagndagsens  .  )»a  ero  .  vij  . 
netr  till  postola  messo  Philippi  et  Jacobi .  ]ki  ero .  ^  .  netr  till  kroasmesso . 
)>et5an  ero  xij  .  netr  till  Haluardz  messo  .  fa  ero  xiij  netr  oc  xx  till  Botolfs 
messo  .  fa  ero  .  vij  .  netr  till  Jonsvoku  .  fa  ero  .  v .  netr  till  Petrs  voku  . 
fa  ero  .  iij  .  netr  till  Suipthuns  voku  .  fa  .  ero  .  vi  .  netr  till  Saeliu 
manna  voku  .  falSan  ero  xii  netr  till  Margrettar  messo  .  fa  ero  .  ij  .  netr 
till  Marie  messo  Magdalene  .  fa  ero  .  iij  .  netr  till  Jacobs  messo  .  fa 
ero  .  iij  .  netr  till  Olafs  voku  fyrri .  fa  ero  fiin  uctr  till  Olafs  voku  siSarc  . 
fa  ero  .  vij  .  netr  till  Lafrans  voku  .  fa  ero  .  v  .  netr  till  Marie  messo  . 
fa  ero  .  ix  .  netr  till  Bartholomei  messo  .  fa  ero  fimtaii  netr  till  Marie 
messo  siSare  .  fa  ero  .  vi  .  netr  till  krossmesso  .  fa  ero  .  vij  .  netr  till 
Mathei  messo  .  fa  ero  .  viij  .  netr  till  Mikials  messo  .  fa  ero  .  ix  .  netr 
oc  .  XX  .  till  tvaeggia  postola  messo  .  Symonis  ct  Jude  .  fa  ero  .  iiij  . 
netr  till  alra  haeilagra  messo  .  fa  ero  .  x  .  netr  till  Martacins  messo  .  J^a 
ero  tolf  netr  till  Clemez  messo  .  fa  ero  .  vij  .  netr  till  Andres  messo  ,  fa 
ero  .  vj  .  netr  till  Nikulas  messo  .  fa  ero  .  xv  .  netr  till  Thomas  messo  . 
en  fa  ero  .  iiij  .  netr  till  iola  dags.^ 

*  Norgts  Oamle  Lov,,  ed.  R.  Keyser  og  P.  A.  Munch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  859-60. 

«  From  thirteenth  day  in  Yule  (Jan.  6,  or  "Twelfth  Day  ")  are  19  nights  to  PanVs 
mass.  Thence  are  8  nights  to  Candlemas  (lit  Eindle-mass).  Thence  are  22 
nights  to  Matthias'  mass.  Thence  are  16  nights  to  Gregory's  mass — 17,  if  it  be  leap- 
year.  Then  are  9  nights  to  the  Rogation  Day.  Then  are  7  nights  to  the  mass  of 
the  Apostles  Philip  and  James.  Then  are  2  nights  to  Cross  mass  (iDventio  Cmcis). 
Thence  are  12  nights  to  Hallward's  mass.  Then  are  13  nights  and  20  to  Botolfs 
mass.  Then  are  7  nights  to  John's  wake.  Then  are  5  nights  to  Peter's  wake. 
Thence  are  8  nights  to  Switliun's  wake.  Then  are  6  nights  to  the  Seija  men's  wake 
(S.  Snnniva).  Thence  are  12  nights  to  Margaret's  mass.  Then  are  2  nights  to  the 
mass  of  Mary  Magdalene.  Then  are  3  nights  to  James's  mass.  Then  are  8  nights 
to  the  former  Olafs  wake.  Then  are  5  nights  to  the  later  Olafs  wake.  Then  are  7 
nights  to  Lawrence's  wake.  Then  are  5  nights  to  Mary's  mass.  Then  are  9  nights 
to  Bartholomew's  mass.  Then  are  15  niglits  to  Mary's  ma.s8,  the  later.  Then  are  6 
nights  to  Cross  mass  (Elevatio  crucis).    Then  are  7  nights  to  Matthew's  mass.     Then 
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Reckoning  by  nights  is  a  custom  peculiarly  Teuix)nic,  and  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Tacitus,  who  remarks :  "  Nee  dierum  numerum,  ut  nos,  sed 
noctium  computant"  (Germ.  xi. :  also  a  Gallic  custom ;  cp.  Caes.  B.G.  vi. 
18).  It  survives  in  our  own  "  Se'nnight"  and  Fortnight.  This  points  to 
a  time  when  only  the  lunar  months  ("  Moon  "  =  "  The  Measurer  ")  were 
observed.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  in  the  above  extract  that  the  Law 
begins  and  ends  the  year  with  Yule,  December  25  th,  according  to  old 
Church  custom,  which  however  fluctuated  greatly.  In  some  of  his  bulls 
Pope  Adrian  began  the  year  on  January  Ist^  in  others  on  March  25th.^ 

A  number  of  the  Scandinavian  Almanacs  commence  with  December 
25,  notably  the  oldest  of  all  that  bears  a  date  (fig.  6).  It  was  not  till 
after  various  attempts  that  this  remarkable  staff  yielded  up  its  secret. 
The  old  Icelandic  Ein-mAnotSr,  "  One-Month "  (t.c,  one  remaining,  the 
last),  one  of  the  four  only  which  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Sagas,* 
corresponds  to  our  March-ApriL  There  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  old  heathen  Norse  year  was  divided  into  two  seasons,  summer 
and  winter,  further  divisions  being  marked  by  terms  expressive  of 
weather,  agriculture,  &c.* 

Just  as  night  was  held  to  precede  day,  so  winter  (a  state  of  chaos) 
came  before  summer  (creation)  ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  of 
the  year  was  dated  from  spring.* 

Further  north,  the  seasons  being  later,  S.  Tiburtius'  day,  April  1 4th, 
or  "  first  mmniefi^s  day,"  was  long  regarded  as  the  commencement  of 
the  year.  The  staff  calendars  which  begm  with  this  day  are  numerous 
both  in  Sweden  and  Norway  (see  Bs.,  fig.  7).     I  have  little  hesitation  in 

are  8  nights  to  Michaelmas.  Then  are  9  nights  and  20  to  the  Two  Apostles'  mass, 
Simon  and  Jude.  Then  are  4  nights  to  All  Saints'  mass.  Then  are  10  nights  to  Martin- 
mas. Then  ai-e  12  nights  to  Clement's  mass.  Then  are  7  nights  to  Andrew's  mass. 
Then  are  6  nights  to  Nicholas'  mass.  Then  are  16  nights  to  Thomas's  mass.  But 
there  are  4  nights  to  Yule  Day  (Christmas). 

^  Traces  of  this  beginning  exist  in  our  Scotch  Abbey  Cals.,  where  we  read  to  Mar. 
25th  ''hie  concurrentes  miitantur." 

«  Vide  C<yrp,  Poet,  BoreaU,  vol.  i.  p.  431,  Oxf.  1888. 

'  Similar  names  are  found  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  months,  and  are  still  given  in 
Scandinavian  and  Qerman  almanacs.  Significantly,  to  our  own  language  Latin 
has  given  only  ''Autumn." 

^  Cp,  the  UyrmaDdstone  Calendar,  ed.  Forbes,  to  March  18th.—"  Inicium  mundL" 
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regarding  them  as  the  oldest  in  type,  and  in  this  respect  evidence  of 
pre-Christian  customs.  This  division  was  still  observed  as  late  as  1678 
(e.^.,  on  the  Newcastle  Staff),  and  probably  after  1700,  if  I  am  correct  in 
finding  on  the  B&  indications  of  the  reform  introduced  into  Norway  at 
that  date.  But  as  the  peasants  of  Norway  continued  even  into  the 
present  century  to  reckon  according  to  the  "  Old  Style,"  we  need  not  feel 
surprised  that  customs  still  more  ancient  should  long  have  held  their 
ground  among  a  primitive  and  patriotic  race. 

Where  the  staff  bears  no  date,  something  may  be  inferred  as  to  date 
and  origin  by  carefully  noting  what  saints  are  marked  on  it^ — especially 
whether  they  give  or  omit  the  saints  latest  canonised.  Such  test  saints' 
days  are  :  ^ — 


Date. 

Name. 

Canonitedln 

Marked  In  the  Modern 
Protestant  Calendars  of 

Jan.  19. 

Henry,  Bp.  of  Upsala. 
Sigfnd,  Bp.  of  Wexio. 

c.  1168 

Sweden. 

Feb.  16. 

1158 

Swed.  and  Norway. 

Jan.  28. 

Cnarles  the  Great 

c,  1165 

S.  N.  Denmark. 

Jan.  7. 

Knut  "Laward/'Duke. 

1171 

N.  D. 

Dec  29. 

Thomas  k  Becket— ''tXhomas  of 
Canterbury." 

1178 

S. 

Apr.  16.  \ 
June  16.  / 

William  of  Boeskilde. 

1224 

N. 

Oct  4. 

Francis  of  Assisi. 

1228 

S.  N.  D. 

Jon.  18. 

Anthony  of  Padua. 

1232 

N. 

Aug.  4  or  5. 

Dominicus. 

1234 

S.  D. 

Nov.  19. 

Elisabeth,  Countess  of  Thiiringia. 

1285 

S.  N.  D. 

Dec.  8. 

Assumption,  B.y.M. 

1 1263  \ 
1 1476  J 

S.  N.(1)D. 

Nov.  21. 

Presentation,  B.V.M. 

1374 

N.  D. 

Jul.  2. 

Visitation,  B.V.M. 

1389 

S.  N.  D. 

Dec.  8. 

(Immaculate)  Conception,  B.Y.M. 

1389 

S.  D. 

Oct  7. 

Bridget  (Birgitta),  of  Yadstena. 

1391 

S.  N. 

Jan.  18. 

S.  Peter's  Chair  (at  Home). 

( 1480  1 
/ 1558  t 

Nov.  6. 

King  Gustavus  Adolphus  (Anni- 

*          1 

versary  of  Liitzen  1632). 

S.  Germ. 

*  Vidt  Schnippel,  pp.  37,  Jf.  The  years  when  the  festivals  of  the  Virgin  were 
instituted  are  very  significant  of  the  growth  of  Mariolatry.  The  Assumption,  Dec. 
8,  was  first  made  a  public  festival  in  1263  by  the  Franciscans — an  innovation  said 
to  have  been  stoutly  opposed  by  Innocent  III.  The  ''  Immaculate  Conception  "  was 
introduced  and  fixed  for  the  same  day  by  Clement  YII,  in  1389,  and  repeatedly 
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Were  wo  therefore  to  find  a  stafif  agreeing  with  Archbishop  John's 
regulations,  and  omitting  all  these  later  saints,  there  would  be  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  its  high  antiquity. 

The  custom  of  observing  "wakes,"  eves  or  vigils  rather  than  days, 
in  the  case  of  some  saints,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  prominence  given  to 
nights.  It  has  occasioned  some  confusion,  as  the  proper  Church  vigils 
precede  the  saint's  day ;  whereas  in  Scandinavia,  though  some  of  the 
calendars  undoubtedly  mark  the  fast  or  vigil,  it  is  clear  that  the  wake 
was,  like  funeral  wakes  in  Ireland,  a  feast,  and  generally  held  on  the 
saint's  usual  day.^ 

Even  supposing  that  as  early  as  John's  time  the  laity  were  in  the 
habit  of  marking  the  "fixed"  days  on  staves,  &c.,  we  may  perhaps 
infer  incidentally  that  they  were  as  yet  unfamiliar  with  the  somewhat 
intricate  mode  of  determining  Easter  and  other  movable  feasts.  For  by 
the  same  law  every  parish  priest  was  required  "  before  every  holy  day 
and  feast  day  to  cut  a  cross  and  send  it  abroad,  so  many  days  before- 
hand as  his  people  agreed  on."  This  was  passed  on  to  the  next 
**  Bonde "  or  farmer,  and  so  on,  till  it  had  gone  the  round.  Penalties 
were  also  appointed  for  "  mis-cutting "  crosses,  sending  them  astray,  or 
neglecting  to  pass  them  on.  Refusal  to  pay  the  "  cross  fine "  brought 
the  ofifender  before  the  "  Thing,"  and  incurred  additional  penalties.  The 
necessity  of  sending  the  cross  round  before  "  holy  days,"  i,e.  Sundays  (?) 
and  feasts,  whether  fixed  or  otherwise,  as  we  may  assume  from  the  general 
terms  used,  affords  some  negative  evidence  that  at  this  date  calendar 
staves  were  not  generally — if  at  all — in  use.  Attempts  have  frequently 
been  made  to  connect  the  staves  with  the  "sortes  et  vaticinationes " 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  gratuitously  explained  as  inscribed  slips  of  wood. 
But  even  admitting  this,  without  further  evidence  there  seems  little 
reason  for  assuming  the  connection.  With  almost  equal  reason  we  might 
suppose  them  derived  from  the  Skytcdai  of  the  Spartans,  or  that  the 
notch-stick  calendar  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  suggested  by  the  staves. 

reaffirmed  as  a  Church  festival  by  Sixtus  IV.  (1476,  1477,  1483).    This  festival  is 
therefore  an  excellent  test  of  antiquity  in  helping  to  find  the  approximate  date  of 
calendar  staves. 
^  Vide  Abp.  John's  Law  (pp.  271-3),  and  the  notes  below  (pp.  295/.). 
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The  oldest  mention  of  them  in  literature  is  in  the  work  of  Olaus 
Magnus.^ 

A  century  later  Wormius  himself  testifies  that  in  Denmark  there 
were  still  peasants  who  possessed  this  skill,  though  it  was  evidently  on 
the  wane.  And  again,  Bureus,  somewhat  later  than  Olaus  Magnus, 
bears  evidence  to  the  same  effect.^ 

But  Bureus,  Worm,  and  Locceuius  all  agree  that  the  people  were 
losing  the  skill  to  interpret  the  staves.  They  likewise  agree  in  describ- 
ing them  as  very  ancient.  In  this  we  might  suspect  their  patriotic 
vanity  of  exaggeration,  were  it  not  that  their  testimony  is  to  some  ex- 
tent supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  staves  themselves. 

According  to  Liljegren,  iL-Z.  p.  21 4,  the  whole  subject  was  passing  out  of 
ken  when  Bureus  restored  public  interest  in  it,  and  earned  for  himself  the 
title  of  *'  Father  of  Bunes."  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  decay  in  the 
use  of  prime-staves  was  helped  on  by  the  increasing  divergence  of  cal- 
culations, based  on  the  old  Julian  reckoning,  from  the  actual  phenomena. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  evidence  collected  by  Schnippel  that 
calendar  staves  were  still  extensively  used  in  Upland,  the  Dales,  Smaa- 
land,  and  Oeland  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  pastor  of 
that  date,  according  to  Liljegren  (ih,  p.  199),  counted  no  less  than  20  in 
his  own  parish  of  Frestadt,  near  Stockholm.  The  introduction  of 
printed   almanacs   also   contributed  largely  to   their  disuse,  especially 

^  (Lived  1500-1568).  De  Oentibus  SeptentrionaXibus^  lib.  i.  c.  84,  published 
about  1586,  and  quoted  by  Wormius,  Fasti  Daniel,  p.  80,  and  more  fully  by  Liljegren 
JL'l,,  p.  206  : — **  Ex  his  {i.e,  staves)  rustic!  atque  villani  (t.e.  peasants  and  **  Bonder  ") 
periti  adeo  evaserunt,  ut  una  die  pnedicere  possint,  quotusquisque  Aureus  sit  numer- 
us,  literaque  DominicaJis,  Annus  bisextilis,  intervalla,  festa  mobilia  et  ipsas  Lunares 
mutationes  post  decern,  yel  sexcentos  aut  mille  annos  fient  vel  erunt.  Idque  studium 
cum  sacerdotibus  de  festis  et  similibus  commune  habent,  ut  interrogent  et  responsum 
praestent.  Ceterum  parentes  iilios  suos  laicos,  imo  maier  filiaa,  vel  domi,  feriatis 
diebus,  vel  in  accessu  Ecclesiarum  (on  their  way  to  church)  ita  instruunt,  ut  non 
minus  cruditione,  quam  experientia  artis  indies  efficiantur  perfectiores." 

'  Quoted  by  Johannes  Locceuius,  Aniijuitatum  Sveo-Oothicarum  Libri  Tres. , 
lib.  2,  c.  XV  p.  108,  ed.  8,  Upsala  1670. — "Quod  veteres  Gothi  fuerint  artium  cul- 
tores,  non  obscuro  id  est  argumento,  quod  rustici  etiamnum  in  scipionibus  suis  Calen- 
daria  Runis  vel  Gothis  Uteris  exarata  gestant,  ex  quibus  anni  tempora,  novilunia  et 
plenilunia,  annos  bissextiles,  aureum  numerum,  literas  dominicales  aliaque  ad  earn 
rem  spectantia  exactissime  suppntare  sciunt." 
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during  the  reign  of  Charles  XII.  To  arrest  this  decay,  a  royal  letter 
was  written,  July  5,  1684,  giving  e£fect  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
College  of  Antiquaries,  and  urging  scholars  to  issue  improved  rune 
calendars,  adapted  to  the  times.  To  encourage  their  patriotic  lahours, 
they  were  exempt  from  certain  taxes.  Accordingly  in  1690  Professor 
Samuel  Krook  printed  a  "  Swedish  and  Runic  Calendar,  to  show  the 
new  moons  till  the  year  1840,"  and  rearranged  the  Golden  Number, 
thus : — 


Jan.     1.              2.             3. 

4,    &c.. 

XiX.       VIIJ. 

XVI.1 

in  place  of  the  Old  Style^— 

Jan.     1.             2.              3. 

4.              5,    &c. 

III.           ...            XL 

...                  Jvi.Jk.. 

Krook's  arrangement  is  the  one  found  on  the  Bodleian  staff.  11,  as 
I  hope  to  show,  this  staff  was  made  between  1690  and  1700,  we  may 
also  consider  this  the  period  at  which  the  Diurnal  Circles,  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  with  the  day  of  entry  and  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and 
the  Paschal  Table,  were  first  introduced  on  the  staves  (butt;,  p.  268,  n.  1, 
Major  Browne's  staff).  Bure's  calendar,  above  mentioned  (p.  263),  does 
indeed  give  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  found 
on  no  staff  earlier  than  the  very  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Liljegren 
distinctly  states  that  these  improvements  were  first  suggested  by  Planberg 
in  1784,  presumably  in  hiBStdndig  Ars  Rdkning  eller  Almanachy  Sthlm., 
1784  (with  an  illustration),  a  work  which  I  have  not  seen.  But  the 
Bodleidn  staff,  as  the  records  of  that  Library  show,  had  been  brought  to 
England  before  tJuU  date,  having  been  presented  by  Mr  Guy  Dickens 
(Ch.  Ch.)  in  1749,*  an  important  memorandum  for  our  inquiry,  as  it 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  staff  was  **  Old  Style."  -  , 

Lectures   on  the  method   of  restoring  the  Old  Style  Calendars  to 

1  To  find  the  Q.N.  for  a  year,  add  to  it  1,  and  divide  by  19 ;  the  remainder,  if 
any, -the  G.N.  If  there  be  no  remainder,  19  is  the  G.N.  Ex.:— {1690+l)-r  19-89, 
and  0  oTer;  .'.  xix.  is  the  G.N.  for  1690.  Was  it  then  a  more  coincidence  that 
Krook  began  Jan.  1  with  the  19th  rune  ? 

>  A  number  of  the  Old  Style  staves  give  the  G.N.  III.  inaccurately  to  Jan.  2. 

»  Vide  Dr  Macray's  Annala  of  Bodley, 
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renewed  usefulness  were  given  in  Upsala  in  1712,  and  the  subject  again 
explained  to  the  public  in  the  general  almanac  for  1728.  Kevival  of 
interest  in  these  matters  may  have  been  part  of  the  general  movement 
for  reform,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  system  in  1763. 
In  1740  a  combination  of  the  two  styles — Old  for  fixed,  and  new  for 
the  movable  festivals — ^was  attempted.  The  head  and  front  of  this 
movement  was  a  nobleman  of  a  family  famous  in  Swedish  history, 
Count  Ehrenpreussen,^  whose  Underwisningen  am  Runstafwen  appeared 
in  1742,  1743,  and  1748,  adopting  the  improvements  recom- 
mended in  1729,  along  with  Krook*s  style  for  the  G.N.  He  is  said  by 
Liljegren  to  have  also  added  the  Diurnal  Circles  in  1748.  But  as  these 
are  found  on  a  staff  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (No.  144),  apparently  dated 
1712  (Schnippel,  p.  121),  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  can  claim  credit 
for  the  improvement.  Moreover,  we  find  them  on  the  Bodleian  staff. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  presented  to  the  Library  in  1749  ;  and  it 
has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  freely  used  for  some  time  as  a 
walking-stick.  It  seems  improbable  that  it  was  made  in  1748,  brought 
to  England,  and  presented  the  very  next  year.  When  we  consider  the 
Solar  Cycle,  we  shall  find  proof  that  it  was  made  in  seventeenth-century 
style.  I  date  the  Bodleian  staff  therefore  between  1690  and  1700,  just 
after  Krook's  reform  of  the  G.N.  In  any  case,  the  circles,  as  such,  where 
they  occur,  are  clear  proof  of  Swedish  origin.* 

The  adoption  of  the  New  Style  in  1753  made  further  change  neces- 
sary. Two  years  later  S.  J.  Digelius,  a  pastor,  printed  a  rune  calendar 
(with  copper  plate),  in  which  the  Golden  Number  was  arranged : — 

Jan.     1.  2.  3.  4.  5,  &c., 

IX.  ...         XVII.        VI. 

^  No.  1779  in  Upsala  Mns.  bears  his  arms  on  the  head. 

"  In  Worm,  Fast,  Dan.,  pp.  98-102,  ed.  1642,  is  a  Norw.  cal.  carved  on  two  sides 
of  a  tablet.  The  year  on  this  begins  with  Apr.  1  i.  In  each  month  above  the  day-letters, 
which  are  not  runes  (medieval  Latin  type  ?),  are  long  strokes,  with  short  vertical 
strokes  above  and  below,  evidently  indicating  the  length  of  day  and  night.  They 
begin  "Apr.  H,  May  V,  Jun.  V,  Jah  V,  &c,  .  .  .  Jan.  V-"  Here  are  several 
mistakes,  doubtless  in  W.'s  copy.  Worm's  work  is  full  of  misprints  and  omissions. 
Eight  hours  day  in  Jan.  for  Norway  looks  like  another  bUnd  copy  of  a  southern  arche- 
type ;  V.  further,  pp.  260,  n.  1,  and  265. 
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that  is  to  say,  the  Golden  Number,  New  Style,  but  denoting  the  new 
moon.  This  is  the  arrangement  we  find  on  the  Southesk  staff  (fig.  1), 
and  also  on  the  Oldenburg  staff  described  by  Dr  Schnippel.^ 

The  Edinburgh  staff  (fig.  4)  shows  that  further  changes  were  made 
before  1789,  perhaps  in  accordance  with  Planberg's  suggestions  in  1784 ; 
but  I  have  not  seen  this  book.  These  latest  staves  place  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  and  their  triplets  of  runes  above  the  Diurnal  Circles,  evi- 
dently a  later  innovation.  The  circles  give  the  same  number  of  hours 
of  dayh'ght  as  the  triplets,  which  are  expressed  in  a  notation  differ- 
ing slightly  in  form  from  the  Ss.  The  lower  end  of  Es.,  besides  the 
Golden  Number  and  that  stubborn  puzzle.  Saint  Peter's  "  Lake,"  bears 
a  novel  sort  of  Paschal  Table,  explained  below.  The  Nordiska  Museum, 
Sthlm.,  contains  a  staff  identical  with  this  in  almost  all  its  details ;  but 
the  Paschal  Table,  in  the  same  style,  is  for  1802-1811  (v.  pp.  291-2). 

The  old-fashioned  Solar  Cycle  no  longer  appears  on  these.  It  was,  in 
fact,  made  obsolete  by  the  reform  of  1753.  That  the  Ss.  and  others  like 
it  still  retained  this  Cycle  shows  that  the  principles  which  regulated  the 
change  to  New  Style  were  still  only  imperfectly  understood  when  Digelius 
reformed  the  Golden  Number.  Its  survival  is  additional  evidence 
that  ths  Sotttkesk  Staff  teas  made  shorUy  after  1765;  and  the 
absence  of  characteristics  found  on  later  dated  staves  (e,g.  Es.)  appears 
conclusive  (but  v,  p.  285,  n.  2). 

They  continued  to  be  made  and  used  well  into  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century. 

Nothing  could  be  more  marked  than  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
beautiful,  ingenious,  and  highly  scientific  methods  of  these  later  staves, 
carved  with  such  exquisite  regularity  and  precision  in  the  minutest 
details,  when  compared  with  the  ruder  homespun  products  of  the 
"  rustici  et  villanL"  And  as  they  attract  our  interest  by  their  beauty 
and  perfection,  so  the  highly  pictorial  character  of  their  symbolism  is 
frequently  an  excellent  guide  to  the  meaning  of  older,  obscurer  marks. 
Often  it  was  the  only  clue.  It  was  therefore  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  led  me  to  begin  at  the  end. 

^  The  Nord.  Mus.  Sthlm.  also  contains  one  identical  with  these  in  aU  details^  but 
inferior  to  the  Ss.  in  finish. 
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In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  staves,  their  growth  and  decline,  the  progress 
made  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  Southesk  Staff  has  been  somewhat 
anticipated. 

The  Zodiac  and  its  Triplets. 

Hie  Southesk  Staff, — At  the  lower  end  (fig.  1,  la,  and  lb)  are  the  12 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  separated  by  vertical  strokes,  continued  to  enclose 
the  triplets  of  runes  below  each  sign.  Under  Aries  and  Libra,  the 
third  in  each  row,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
1st  and  3rd  members  of  each  triplet  are  the  same  in  each  and  both.  As 
the  day  is  then  12  hours  long,  the  sun  must  be  up  betimes — at  6  a.m., 

and  set  at  6  p.m.     Assuming  therefore,  conjecturally,  the  value  6  for  p 

and  counting  the  dashes  as  hours,  and  the  cross,  where  it  occurs,  as  a 
fraction,  as  in  the  Diurnal  Circles,  I  obtained  the  results  given  in  the 
Table  below  (p.  281),  with  a  similar  ascending  and  descending  scale  of 
hours,  so  exactly  proportioned  to  the  sun's  natural  course  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  solution. 

The  middle  term  of  the  triplets  was  more  troublesome.  This  in  all 
cases  is  one  of  the  seven  Dominical  runes,  excepting  under  Aquarius.  Now 
the  rune  below  Pisces,  which  the  sun  enters  in  Feb.,  occurs  to  the 
16th  day  of  that  month  in  the  calendar  proper;  the  rune  below  Aries 
occurs  to  Mar.  17,  and  so  on.  This  led  me  to  conjecture  that  the 
stroke  below  Aquarius  was  an  unfinished  rune,  an  oversight  of  the  carver, 

for,  h  namely  Jan.  16,  which  would  agree  with  the  sun's  course  so  indi- 
cated ;  and  this  rune  I  afterwards  found  given  on  a  staff  in  the  Nord. 
Mus.  identical  in  detail  with  Ss.  I  now  find  it  also  on  the  Oldenburg 
staff  described  by  Dr  Schnippel. 

But  sunrise,  so  indicated,  at  8|  a.m.,  and  sunset  at  3|-  p.]f.,  in  Jan., 
gives  7  hours  of  daylight.  Whereas  the  Diurnal  Circle  to  Jan.  gives 
only  6  J  (v,  p.  258).  The  circles  therefore  must  have  been  calculated  for 
an  earlier  date  in  each  month,  evidently  the  let  day  ;  and  the  assumption 
on  which  the  calculation  of  the  latitude  was  based  proved  correct. 
Both  triplets  and  circles  however  agree  in  giving  1 2  hours  in  Mar.,  Sept., 
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whereas  the  circles  should  indicate    1-2   hours'  diflference   from  the 
triplets. 


The  Sim  enters 

1 

Aqoa- 
riot. 

2 
Pisces. 

8 

Aries. 

4 
Taurus. 

Gemini. 

6 
Cancer. 

7 
Leo. 

8 
Virgo. 

9 
Libra. 

10           11 
Scorpio,  ^l^^ 

12 

Capri- 
eornus 

Southeak  (»•»»'»•« 
Staff.      Jg^uj^ 

Jan.  16 

Feb.  16 
7 

4i 

Mar.  17 
6 
6 

April  16 

41 
7 

May  17 

Si 

Jane  18 

2| 

9 

July  19 

Aug.  19 
41 
7* 

Sept.  19 
6 
6 

Oct.  19 

n 

41 

Not.  18 

H 
H 

Dec.  18 
8 
2 

Stockholm  /  San- 
AlmanacX    rise 
1889.       l^Sunact 

19Ui 
8-28' 
8-31' 

18th 
7*18' 
4-46' 

20th 
6-62' 
6 

19th 
4-25' 
7-11' 

20th 

8-7' 

8'2V 

21st 
2-88' 
9*5' 

22d 
SIS' 
8-84' 

28d 
4-25' 
7  16' 

22d 
6-38' 
6-47' 

28d 

6-47' 
417' 

22d 
8-1' 
8-7' 

2l8t 

8-47' 
2-46' 

These  results,  compared  with  modern  almanacs,  represent  the  sun 
entering  each  sign  two  or  three  days  earlier  than  at  present,  a  frightful 
rate  of  "precession"  in  the  equinoxes  for  150  years,  and  damaging  to 
this  reading  of  the  middle  terms.  Besides,  it  "  precedes  "  in  the  wrong 
direction.  But  this  difference  is  so  uniform  throughout,  that  we  must 
rather  suppose  the  (Jate  was  wrongly  calculated  by  a  day  or  two, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  uncertain  fluctuations  of  the  calendar,  when 
Digelius  issued  the  model  of  the  staff.  The  Edinburgh  staff,  made,  as  I 
shall  show,  about  1789,  rectifies  this  error,  and  the  middle  term  of  its 
triplets,  read  in  precisely  the  same  way,  gives  correct  results.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  as  only  hours,  with  a  fraction  sometimes,  are 
given,  an  apparent  difference  of  a  day  might  be  one  only  of  minutes 
or  even  seconds. 

The  Bodleian  Staff  (ca.  1690)  also  gives  the  Signs,  but  with  a 
different  notation.  Instead  of  dashed  runes,  the  ordinary  runes  up  to 
I,  the  ninth,  are  used.     There  are  four  to  each  Sign.     Giving  to  these 

their  numerical  values  in  the   alphabet,  and  counting   the  crosses  as 
fractions  or  halves,  we  obtain  these  results : — 
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Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

Hay 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Not. 

Dec. 

SanrlBe,   . 
Sunset,     . 

8-8 
S'Zk 

74-7 
4-5 

6-54 
54-6 

5-4} 
7-7 

4-81 
8-8^ 

83 

8i-84 

3-8i 
84-8 

4-5 

7J-7 

5f6 
6-6 

64-7 
5-4J 

8-8 
4-3i 

8^-9 
38 

The  Diurnal  Circles  of  the  Bod-s.  agree  with  those  of  Ss.  Hence 
the  above  results — giving,  e.g.,  for  Jan.  a  day  of  7-7  J  hours — must  also 
refer  to  the  date  when  the  sun  enters  the  new  Sign.     But  the  Bod-s., 


(?) 


\h 


|:p|Wnt|.WIf^tt^f 


(?) 


x^oo^iimxxixxxixiixxMiXiixxi 

Fig.  2.    The  Bodleian  Prime-Staff,  lower  end  (restored). 


being  pre-reform,  must  have  dated  the  change  some  10  days  earlier 
than  the  Ss.  That  is  to  say,  the  sun  entered  Aquarius  about  1690  a.d. 
(O.S.)  on  Jan.  9  or  thereabouts.  "We  should  then  expect  this  staff 
to  show  a  shorter  day  below  Aquarius  than  the  Ss.  Certainly 
sunrise  at  8,  with  sunset  at  3^,  is  an  impossibility.  And  as  it  must 
now  be  evident  that  both  staves  are  highly  scientific  calendars,  wo  must 
seek  further  explanation  of  the  crosses.  These  must  refer  to  the 
Equation  of  Time — that  is,  the  difference  between  the  true  time  of  the 
sun  and  the  time  of  a  good  chronometer.  But  as  the  discussion  of  this 
would  involve  much  detail,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ordinary 
almanacs  and  tables  for  proofs. 

On  the  Ediriburgh  Staffs  the   signs,  with  their  triplets,  are  placed 
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above  the  Diumal  Circles  (v.  fig.  4,  No.  1,  &c.).     The   methods  are 
similar,^  -and  give  the  following  results : — 


Month. 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

1 

6         7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Dlanul/''*'"^  **'•  •    • 
^^^\    .,    night.    . 

8 
16 

10 
14 

12 
12 

14 
10 

16 
8 

18 
6 

16 
8 

14 
10 

12 

12 

10 
1.3(?14) 

8 
16 

6 

rSon  changes 
RaneTrt-        •'«°<'°'  • 

V  Sanaet  at    . 

20th 
8 
4 

18th 
7 
6 

19th 
6 
6 

I8th 
5 
7 

2l8t 

4 

8 

20th 
3 
9 

22d 

4 
8 

22d 
7 

22d 
6 
6 

22d 

7 
5 

2lBt 

8 
4 

2l8t 

9 
3 

^  On  Ss.  and  Es.  in  the  triplets  there  is  a  slight  difference  of  notation  worth  notice. 

In  Ss.  the  rune  for  6  is   E  ;  with  dashes  added  for  7,  8,  9.     In  Es.  we  have  p  « 

6,  and  so  on.  This  is  not  a  rune  letter  at  all,  though  very  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  TH 
initial.  The  latter  notation  is  found  on  an  old  German  '* Peasant  Calendar"  on 
parchment,  part  of  which  is  given  by  Schnippel,  p.  123.  But  on  this  the  loop  is  in- 
complete, forming  a  hook  downwards.  It  is  there  used  to  mark  the  G.N.,  and  stands 
for  6.     A  stroke  across  the  staff  of  the  letter- 10  ;  and  strokes  to  the  right  of  it  mark 

the  units.     Thus  1  — 18.    This  is  ths  same  notation  as  on  our  own  Staffordshire  Clog 

Almanacs  J  except  that  on  them  dots  at  the  tip  are  used  for  units,  and  6  is  a  hook 

turned  up  at  a  sharp  angle.    Thus : —  "p  — 16.    These  systems  I  regard  as  ail  merely 

corruptions  of  the  Roman  numeralSf  placed  yertically  to  save  space.  The  last  is 
clearly  x  v  i.  In  writing^  the  hook  of  ▼.  became  curved,  upwards  or  downwards. 
Hence  the  above  varieties  of  form.  Except  in  the  Zodiac  triplets  this  notation  is 
very  rare  on  Scandian  staves.  I  have  observed  only  2  out  of  over  220  specimens 
which  mark  the  whole  G.N.  in  this  way  instead  of  the  19  runes.  One  of  these  is 
the  tablet  cal.  in  Worm,  Fasti  Dan,,  pp.  100  and  102  (v,  above,  p.  278,  n.  2),  which 

gives,  6.flr.,  TT  —  xviii.,  clearly  another  variety  of  Roman  notation.     The  second 

is  unique,  in  my  observation  of  the  staves ;  in  IJpsala  Mus.  (photos.  254),  sabre- 
shaped,  days  marked  by  notches,  with  the  G.N.  attached.    The  notation  here  is 

P  "xviii.,  and  so  on.    Curves  in  toriting  are  most  easily  carved  as  straight  lines. 

There  are  no  symbols  on  this  staff.  The  1st  of  the  months  Aug. -Dec  are  marked 
by  initials — A,  S,  0,  N,  D.  The  photograph  is  very  indistinct ;  but  enough  appears 
to  show  that  the  staff  is  O.S.  The  calendar  commences  with  Dec,  25  on  the  back 
of  the  blade,  handle-end,  and  is  continued  on  the  outer  convex  edge  of  the  other  side. 
On  the  hilt  the  whole  G.N.  is  given  in  above  style,  numerical  order.  "Worm's  F,D, 
(p.  69)  shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  several  varieties  of  this  notation,  including 
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Here  the  circles  and  triplets  agree  in  the  length  of  day,  and  there 
are  no  crosses  or  Equation  of  Time.  The  time  given  is  therefore 
probably  "mean." 

Thb  Solar  Ctcle. 


hpphyt$t\n^fipf\l^yRlifinfht\^ 


Values. 
17th  cent.  (O.S.) 
18th  cent.  (N.S.) 
19th  cent. 


1 

21 
5 


2 

22 

6 


3 
23 

7 


4 
24 

8 


5 

25 
9 


6 
26 
10 


7 

27 
11 


8 
28 
12 


910 


1 
13 


2 
14 


11 

3 

15 


12 

4 

16 


13 

5 

17 


14 

6 

18 


15 

7 

19 


16 
8 


17 
9 


20  21 


IS 
10 


19 
11 


22  23 


20 
12 
24 


21 '22 
13-14 
25*26 


23 
15 
27 


24 
16 
28 


17 
1 


2526 


18 
2 


27,28 
1920 

3|4 


Fig.  3  (v,  fig.  1,  p.  257,  IV.). 

P  n  ^  H^  1^  ^  Dominical  Runes. 
=  A    BCDEFG  Latin  values. 

This  Cycle  contains  the  7  dominical  runes,  read  backwards,  repeated 
five  times.  Every  4th  nme  has  the  next  above  it,  and  indicates  a  leap- 
year.  The  system  is  adapted  to  the  observation  that  it  required  28  years 
for  the  Sunday  Letter  to  recur  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  and  month. 

the  imperfect  loop  for  v.  found  on  the  Germ,  calendar  above  mentioned.  The  date  of 
this  latter  is  1498.  It  is  in  the  Niimberg  Mue.,  and  came  from  Steiermark  (Styria), 
S.  W.  of  Vienna.  It  has  two  rows  of  the  6.N.  The  upper  is  O.S. ;  the  lower  is  ap- 
parently an  attempt  at  reform,  giving  exactly  the  same  values  as  Krook's  arrange- 
ment, thus : — 

September   1.  2.  8,  kc, 

G.N. 


2nd  Row 


11. 


X. 


This  practical  identity  of  notation  may  be  due  to  the  lively  intercourse  maintained 
between  religious  Houses,  especially  of  the  same  order.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  thkt 
the  Norse  and  German  forms  were  evolved  independently.  Of  the  £nglish  Clogs 
I  have  examined  9, — nearly  all  I  know  of.  Only  two  are  dated,  both  late  15th 
century.  They  all  agree  in  the  form  of  G.N.  described  above.  It  is  quite  gratuitous 
to  derive  them  on  this  account  from  Scandinavia.  Strictly  speaking,  the  notation  is 
not  runic  at  all.  But  the  whole  subject  of  these  Clogs  I  must  reserve  for  full  discus- 
sion elsewhere. 
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As  leap-years  have  52  weeks  and  2  days,  a  letter  is  then  "leaped," 
and  thence  the  term  (Norw.  Laiqxiar)} 

D 

The  Souihesk  Staff  begins  the  Solar  Cycle  with  the  runes  =  CBA,  &c. 

G 
The  Bodleian  Staff        „  „  „  „         ^FED,  &c. 

The  latter  is  the  Old  Style  arrangement,  and  begins  as  in  the  Great 
Paschal  Cycle  (v,  p.  266).  Krook  (1690  a.d.)  may  therefore  have 
adopted  this  style  in  statu  quo  ante.  But  possibly  he  may  have 
reckoned  for  the  coming  century-year,  1700,  the  Sunday  Letters  of 
which  were  GF  (O.S.).  But  all  Old  Style  staves  do  not  begin  in  this 
style,  and  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  those  which  give  the  Solar 
Cycle. 

As  three  leap-years  in  every  four  centuries  are  omitted  in  the  Gregorian 
style,  the  present  method  (in  the  Prayer-Book)  gives  no  adequate  clue 
to  the  use  of  this  Cycle.*  The  explanation  is  given  by  Liljegren, 
{Run-L,  pp.  194-7),  with  the  figures  in  the  above  table  {Qg.  3). 

Eighteenth-century  reformed  calendars  began  with  the  runes  for  DC. 
Clearly,  then,  the  Southesk  staff  is  reformed — that  is,  post  1753.  But 
why  did  Digelius  begin  his  system  with  those  runes  ?  Because  he  made 
his  changes  in  1755,  and  tJie  Sunday  Letters  for  1756  were  those  runes, 
— a  piece  of  evidence  which  brings  us  still  nearer  to  the  actual  date  of 
the  Ss.  But,  as  56  =  28x2,  the  same  runes  stood  for  the  year  1700. 
It  is  therefore  possible,  but  seems  to  me  less  likely,  that  in  this  he 
merely  retained  what  was  already  the  style  for  the  century. 

The  defect  I  have  noted  in  this  Cycle  seems  to  have  been  observed 
subsequently,  to  judge  by  the  omission  of  it  on  later  staves,  like  the  £s. 

^  £,g,,  1889  began  and  ended  with  Tues. ;  1890  began  and  ended  with  Wed. ;  1891 
began  and  endsTh. ;  but  1892,  being  bissextile,  will  begin  ^vith  Fr.  and  end  mth.  Sat. ; 
1893  therefore  leaps  from  Fr.  of  the  year  before  to  Sunday. 

'  The  Solar  Cycle  is  still  apparently  used  in  Sweden.  The  Almanac  for  1889  gives 
''This  year  is  in  the  Sun-circle  or  sun-change  the  22d."  I  am  unable  to  say  how 
they  work  it  with  the  Gregorian  Style.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  begin  with  1700  on 
the  Sb.  Solar  Gyde,  we  shall  make  both  that  year  and  1800  2eap-years,  and  get  the 
Sunday  Letter  wrong  for  all  succeeding  years. 
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(1789),  which  I  supposed  were  influenced  by  Planbeig's  suggestions  (?) 
in  1784.1 

The  earliest  dated  staff  in  the  Nord.  Mus.  Sthlm.  (No.  25920)  to 

give  the  sun-circle  is  marked  1586.     On  this  it  begins  with     Y  — that 


f-' 


is,  with  the  Sunday  Letter  for  the  year  1500.  This  gives  us  the  \Wi 
century  style,  as  a  test  for  the  approximate  date  of  a  number  of  undated 
staves.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  dating  as  of  that  centuiy  Nos.  6972, 
6453,  27172,  13767,  31146,  6971,  25912,  25921,  25914,  25916, 
14302  (which  is  dated  1651,  but  the  figures  must,  I  think,  be  read  ?*e- 
versed  ;  S.  Peter's  Lake  on  the  same  staff  is  also  in  reverse  order),  18937 
(in  spite  of  the  dates  1661,  1667,  1658,  found  on  it;  added  subse- 
quently 1),  18936,  &c.  We  have  thus  gained  a  long  step  in  establishing 
the  antiquity  of  a  number  of  undated  staves  ;  and  as  we  shall  see  that 
dated  staves  of  that  century  are  rare,  the  importance  of  the  result  will 
be  at  once  recognised  (v.  p.  332). 

Saint  Peter's  Lake*  (v.  figs.  1,  III,  4  B,  and  5,  p.  257). 

One  definite  result  derived  from  the  above  conclusions  is  to  prove 
that  this  game  is  as  old  as  the  16th  century.  For,  unless  my  reading 
of  the  date  on  No.  14302  above  be  correct,  the  "  Lake  "  occurs  on  no 

^  To  find  the  Sunday  Letter  for  a  given  year,  add  9  to  the  year,  and  divide  by  28. 
The  remainder,  if  any,  gives  the  number  of  the  rune.  If  there  be  no  remainder,  2S  is 
the  rune  number.     Thus : — 

Ex.  1  (O.S).— (1690  +  9)-r-28-60,  and  19,  remainder: 

1^  is  19th  rune  in  the  Cycle  (O.S),  v.  p.  284. 
Ex.  2  (N.S).— (1766  +  9)-j-28-68,  and  1,  i-emainder : 


^ 


is  Ist  rune  in  the  Cycle,  18th  cent,  style. 


-  The  Avord  lake  occurs  in  our  Northumbrian  dialect:  play-2aHn— a  plaything, 
Dan.  Lege-toi ;  and  also  in  Cumberland,  as  lake  pure  and  simple.  In  Yorkshire 
children's  trinkets  are  called  lairkins. — Note  from  R.  0.  Heslop,  editor  of  the 
Northumbrian  Glossary  now  being  issued  in  the  Kewcastle  Weekly  Chronicle.  He 
also  connects  with  this,  lark*  But  f  skyAAxk  in  the  same  slang  sense.  Vide  also 
Halliwellj  Narcs,  &c. 
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dated  staff,  known  to  me,  earlier  than  the  17th  century.  But  it  appears 
frequently  on  the  above  16th-century  staves,  and  may  be  still  older. 
I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  Worm's  Fast.  Dan.  According  to  Stephens 
(O.N.KM.,  pp.  872-3),  the  first  mention  of  it  in  literature  was  made 
by  Krook,  in  his  Swenskt  ag  Rumkt  Galendarium  (Upsala,  1690).  As 
it  has  been  repeatedly  described,  I  refer  the  reader  for  the  explanation 
of  it,  as  a  game,  to  Stephens  (I.e.),  It  was  extensively  known  throughout 
Europe.  To  his  instances  I  may  add  that  a  lady  from  Herefordshire 
tells  me  she  recognises  it  as  a  familiar  game  of  her  childhood,  played 
with  cards. 

It  is  found  in  the  earliest  of  the  staves  noted  above,  with  strokes  for 
the  Christians  instead  of  crosses,  as  on  Ss.,  &c.,  and  dots  for  the  Jews 
instead  of  strokes.  An  example  of  it  in  this  form  is  illustrated  below 
{v.  Hs.,  fig.  5,  p.  297). 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  this  any  esoteric  meaning  connected 
with  the  calendar.  Old  as  it  is,  it  seems  a  trifling  sport  to  be  found  on 
calendars  so  scientific  as  the  Ss.  and  Es.,  &c,  but  perhaps  in  this  they 
paid  deference  to  established  usage.  The  number  30  (15  Jews  and  15 
Christians)  seems  suggestive  of  the  Epact.  But  the  Golden  Number  is 
sufficient  for  this  on  all  staves  where  it  marks  the  Tiew  moon. 

The  Paschal  Table  (r.  ^g.  1,  IL,  a  and  5,  and  fig.  4,  C). 

The  Southesk  Staff. — This  consists  of  the  19  lunar  runes,  and  below 
them — the  most  difficult  problem  of  all — 19  dashed  runes  (with  the 
dashes  to  the  left),  spaced  by  hyphens  or  dashes,  one  or  two,  irregularly. 

Here  I  was  deserted  by  all  the  writers  I  knew  of.  But  having  de- 
cided that  the  Golden  Number  in  this  Calendar  marked  the  new  moon 
(N.S.),  it  became  evident  that  some  method  of  marking  the  Easter  full 
moon  was  still  to  be  run  to  earth.  As  all  the  dashed  runes  (II,  b),  are 
Dominical  letters,  I  was  led  experimentally  to  treat  them  as  days  in  the 
body  of  the  Calendar,  the  number  of  dashes  to  indicate  the  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  &c.,  occurrence  of  that  Dominical  rune.  Still  there  was  wanting 
some  mark  to  show  whether  Mar.  or  Apr.  was  the  month  intended.^ 

^  Easter  Day  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  which  follows  the  vernal 
equinox  (Mar.  21,  N.S.).  Consequently  the  limits  or  "  termini"  of  the  Paschal  full 
moon  are  now  Mar.  21-Apr.  18  ;  but  of  Easter  Day  itself,  Mar.  21-Apr.  25. 
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This  I  found  in  the  intermediate  dashes,  one  for  March,  two  for  April. 
For  instance,  when    V^   (  =  !•)  w  the  G.N.  for  a  year,  the  Easter  full 

moon  falls  on  the  second  V  in  April;  when  the  G  N.  is  P  (  =  III.),  it  falls 

on  the  fourth  n  in  March  ;  and  so  on.    This  table,  so  read,  gave  cairect 

remits  for  tlie  years  1700-1899.     The  full  translation  is  given  below. 

Add  to  this  that  the  Calendar  marks  the  summer  solstice  to  Jun.  20, — 
another  proof  that  it  is  New  Style,  and  by  the  sceptre  symbol  (fig.  1, 
No.  76)  for  Gustavus  Adolphus  marks  the  day  of  his  fall  at  LUtzen 
(1632),  an  eminently  Protestant  annivei'sary,  and  the  evidence  for  tlie 
date  of  tlie  staff  is  complete. 

The  Bodleian  Staff  bears  a  similar  Paschal  Table,  but  the  lower  end 
is  much  worn  and  damaged.  The  rubbing  is  therefore  very  illegible. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  are  no  dashes  to  mark  the  month,  Mar. 
or  Apr.  But  enough  remains  for  me  to  reconstruct  this  portion  of  the 
Calendar,  as  in  fig.  2,  p.  282. 

In  addition,  I  find  in  Liljegren  (jR.-Z.,  App.,  No.  x.)  a  table  of 
Paschal  Full  Moons  for  the  Old  Style.  These  are  combined  below  in 
one  table,  with  my  translation  of  the  Ss.  and  Bod-s.  Paschal  Cycles. 

Tables  of  the  Paschal  Full  Moon. 


When  the  Golden  No.  Is 


Tlie  Ss.  gives  the  \ 
Easter  Full  Moon  /    *    '    * 
Old  Style  (Ll\Jegren)  gives  > 
the  Easter  Full  Moon    f 
Tlie  Bod-s.  gives  the  ) 
Easter  Full  Moon   f    '    ' 


14  Ap. 
5Ap. 
2Ap. 


8 


2Ap. 


23  M. 


35  H.     13  Ap 


22  M. 


8Ap. 


10  Ap.  i  30  M. 
2  Ap.  !  22  M. 


80  M. 


31  Ap. 


6 


8 


17  Ap. 


7Ap.   28  M 


10  Ap.    80  M. 


7Ap. 


18  Ap. 


27  M.     22  Ap. 


0 


15  Ap. 
7Ap. 
4Ap. 


When  the  Golden  No.  is 


The  Ss.  gives  the  ) 
Easter  Fnll  Moon)     '    *    * 
Old  style  (Liljegren)  gives) 
the  Easter  Fnll  Moon     f 
The  Bod-s.  gives  the ) 
Easter  Full  Moon    f    '    ' 


10 


4Ap. 
27  M. 
24  M. 


11 


24  M. 
15  Ap. 
10  Ap. 


12 


12  Ap. 
4Ap. 
lAp. 


18 


14 


81  M. 
24  M. 

18  Ap. 


30  M. 

12  Ap. 

9Ap. 


15 


16 


8Ap. 
lAp. 


29  M. 
21 M. 


29  M.  15  Ap. 


17 


18 


16  Ap. 
9Ap. 
5  Ap. 


6  Ap. 
29  M. 


19 


26  M. 
17  Ap. 


26  M.  13  Ap. 
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The  Edinburgh  Prime  Staff. 

This  round  staff  is  carved  with  great  firmness  and  attention  to  detail, 
and  is  in  excellent  preservation.     It  is  made   of  satinwood,  light  in 


99.       ft.        9X  54. 59.     5lt     St-    9$.  59 

^  Ate  ^^^ 


6r.      «> 


t    t  J.  is  S.         At  S      StHfL   //.    a.i$       14.  9$  th 

^^  is       St        h  n  s^         »».»>.       72.   7%       r^    7S.  16        rr. 


*vix 


\nl* 


Vu^'l^itm^Ah^v 


^3  3%.  «f  M         n         3t  n        -H   -I*      -!«      -O    -H45    4*      1X^7-*    ^• 

A.  e. 


^Hl•lM^•lMl►•llil^BF:l^»•l^lt  ^^      c. 

I    I  E  I  (  I   I  (  I  I  e    I 


Fig.  4.  The  Edinburgh  Prime  Staff  from  Sweden ;  in  the  Sootoh  National  Museum. 

Dated  1789-1800.     (Scale  1.) 

VOL.  XXV.  T 
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hue,  and  measures  4  ft.  2  in.  long.  It  haa  been  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions,  joined  by  a  loose  peg  and  socket.  This  must 
have  been  done  since  it  was  carved,  as  the  symbols  Nos.  32  and  77  are 
cut  through,  and  the  space  between  the  adjacent  runes  shortened.  The 
carving  is  not  so  deep  and  rich  as  on  the  Ss.,  but  very  dear,  being  inked 
in.  As  the  Ss.  contains  more  symbols  than  the  Bod-&,  so  the  Es. 
continues  the  development  both  in  number  and  pictorial  character. 
The  "  mark-days  "  are  almost  all  the  same,  and  distinguished  by  the  same 
three  varieties  of  cross.  Jan.  24  and  Juno  13  (q.v.  below)  are  additions 
not  found  in  the  Ss.  It  has  no  mounting  at  the  ends,  and  shows  no 
trace  of  use  as  a  walking-stick,  for  which  it  is  inconveniently  long. 
The  symbols  are  explained  below  (pp.  295,  ff,). 

The  lower  end  is  carved  spirally  in  two  bands,  beginning  with  two 
cone-shaped  ornaments  set  deep  in  thick  recurved  leaves  (the  Lotus  ?)• 
For  convenience  of  view,  I  have  uncoiled  these  in  the  illustration 
(fig.  4,  A,6,G).  The  upper  course  contains  the  19  Golden  Bunes  and 
S.  Peter's  Lake.  The  lower  course  contains  three  rows,  in  a  notation 
similar  to  that  of  the  Zodiac  triplets  on  the  same  staff  (see  note  to 
p.  283),  which  gives  the  clue  to  its  interpretation.  This  also  proved 
to  be  a  Paschal  Table,  but  of  a  very  inferior  description.  Instead  of 
giving  the  Paschal  Full  Moon,  it  gives  Easter  Day  itself,  but  only  for 
the  12  years  1789-1800.     These  years  are  indicated  by  the  middle 

row,  but  only  the  first  has  all   four  units.      H  ~^»  ^^'>  P  ~^»  *^'> 

"^  s=  10,  &c,  strokes  to  each  of  these  being  additional  units.  A  peculi- 
arity in  the  notation  is  that  90  reads  eighty-ten,  and  1800  ninety-ten.^ 

The  years  are  spaced  by  triangular  points,  one  for  ordinary  years,  two 
after  the  leap-years,  namely,  1792,  1796. 

The  top  row  gives  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  same  style,  and  below 
the  year  we  find  the  month  indicated  by  a  stroke  with  three  dashes  for 
March,  four  for  ApriL     The  Table  then  reads  as  follows : — 


^  Perhaps  due  to  the  anomalies  of  Scandinaviaii  numerals,  in  which  90  is  called 
''half  five  (times)  twenty,"  abbreviated  into  "half-fives";  that  is,  midway  between 
4  X  20  and  6  x  20,  and  so  on  ;  ep.  the  French  ''  quatre-vingt  dix." 
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Es, 


(Easter)  Day. 

13 

4 

27 

9 

81 

18 

5 

27 

16 

8 

81 

18 

Year, 
Month, 

1789 
Ap. 

8X(s90) 
Ap. 

1791 
M. 

1792 
Ap. 

1798 
M. 

1794 
Ap. 

1795 
Ap. 

1796 
M. 

1797 
Ap. 

1798 
Ap. 

1799 
M. 

9X(sl800> 
Ap. 

Our  English  reckoning  gives  Easter  1791  on  Ap.  24;  in  1792,  Ap. 
8;  in  1794,  Ap.  20;  in  1799,  M.  24.i  I  am  not  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  the  Swedish  mode  of  reckoning  to  account  for  this 
divergence.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  use  of  WeigeFs  (Germ.  Protestant) 
method,  which  was  adopted  for  Denmark,  Dec  20,  1699. 

The  Golden  Number  on  this  staff  reads : — 


Jan.  1. 


2.  3. 

XIX.       VIIL 


4. 


5,     &c. 
XVI. 


which  is  practically  the  same  as  Krook's  arrangement  in  1690,  a  dis- 
placement of  three  or  four  days  in  the  Old  Style  arrangement. 

In  the  Nord.  Mus,  StMm,  is  a  staff  so  entirely  like  the  Es.  as  to 
seem  at  first  sight  as  though  made  in  the  same  mould  (Mus.  No.  not 
given;  Photographs,  p.  46).  But  the  middle  term  of  the  Zodiac 
triplets  in  some  months  gives  different  days  for  the  sun's  change  of 
sign. 

N.M.S,-8. 


Montlis. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Change  of  Sign) 
ondajthe  J 

20tfa 

18th 

18th 

Wtb 

19th 

20Ch 

22d 

28d 

28d 

22d 

22d 

22d 

The  loioer  end,  also  carved  in  spirals,  beginning  with  the  same 
(lotus  1)  device,  gives  likewise  the  Golden  Bunes  and  S.  Peter's  Lake, 
and  below  this  a  Paschal  Table  in  identically  the  same  style,  but  for 
the  years  1802-1811.  The  first  of  these  years  is  also  carved  un- 
equivocally in  Arabic  numbers.     The  pencil  rubbing  kindly  sent  me 

^  Details  from  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Chronol.  qfHi^,,  tab.  E,  p.  74,  ed.  ii. 
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from  the  Museum  is  very  faint.     So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  un- 
ravel the  coils,  it  reads  as  follows  : — 


(Easter)  Day,  .  . 

27 

10 

26 

21? 

6 

29 

11 

2 

22 

7 

Tear,  .  . 
Month,  . 

1802 
M. 

1808 
Ap. 

1804 
M. 

1808 
Ap. 

1806 
Ap. 

1807 
M. 

1808 
Ap. 

1809 
Ap. 

1810 
Ap. 

1811 
Ap. 

The  leap-years  1804  and  1808  are  here  also  marked  by  two  dots, 
as  on  the  Es.  Our  English  method  again  gives  some  results  different : 
in  1802  Easter  fell  on  Ap.  18 ;  in  1804  on  Ap.  1 ;  in  1805  on  Ap. 
14;  in  1808  on  Ap.  17 ;  in  1811  on  Ap.  14.  One  of  these  methods 
is  clearly  incorrect,  even  on  its  own  principles.  It  is  impossible,  for 
instance,  for  both  Mar.  26  and  Ap.  1  in  1804,  and  Ap.  11  and  17  in 
1808  to  have  been  Sundays.^  Both  these  years  are  leap-years.  A 
moment's  calculation  (or  Whitaker's  Table,  p.  12)  will  show  that  Mar. 
26  and  Ap.  11  in  those  years  both  fell  on  a  Monday,  and  could  not 
therefore  be  Easter  Day.  The  mistake  is  obviously  due  to  the  omission 
of  Feb.  29  in  the  Swedish  calculation. 

The  Edinburgh  staff  makes  the  same  mistake  for  1792  (also  a  leap- 
year),  placing  Easter  Day  on  Ap.  9  instead  of  8.  But  for  1796  the 
calculation  is  correct. 

Perhaps  tbe  handsomest  of  all  staves  of  this  latest  class  is  No.  3937 — also 
marked  3063 — in  the  Royal  Mus,  Sthlm,  It  is  an  axe-headed,  round,  tapering 
staff,  about  4  feet  1  iu.  long,  such  as  a  nobleman  might  carry  in  his  park,  but 
without  ferrule.  The  axe  is  inlaid  with  finely  chased  mother-of-pearl,  and  en- 
graved with  a  coronet  and  arrows  saltire,  the  arms  of  Dalecarlia  (or  Nerike  ?). 
The  wood  is  stained  a  reddish  brown.  The  incised  runes  show  traces  of  hav- 
ing been  inlaid  with  gold  and  white,  the  white  below.  The  rune  triplets 
agree  with  those  on  the  staff  in  the  N.M.S.,  above  described.  There  is  the 
same  scrollwork  at  the  end,  and  the  date  1802  in  Arabic  numerals.    It  ends 

with  the  inscription,  "^  ^  H  K    1^  H  K  ^^^  "  (^^^  ®'  ^^^^  '""^^  maker's 

name). 

A  similar  staff  dated  (or  numbered  ?)  1783  in  the  Upsala  Mus.^  kept  in  a 
leather  sheath,  has  the  runes  inlaid  with  solid  silver.  Some  of  the  later  staves 
1  Unless  the  Swedes  insert  the  intercalary  day  after  the  Easter  Ml  moon, — ^but  where  t 
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(e.^.,  Ups.  Mob.,  Nos.  1923  and  1930,  date  1772?)  are  carved  in  relief.  The 
latter  is  carved  in  Latin  letters.  Another  staff  in  the  RM.S.  (not  dated  or 
numbered)  has  tbe  whole  inscription  in  sling-scrolL  Round  the  Diurnal 
Circles  it  bears  a  novel  notation  of  double-dashed  "  runes,"  bat  for  lack  of  de- 
tails I  am  unable  to  discover  their  meaning.  The  same  Museum  contains  a 
curious  specimen,  3  ft.  8  in.  long,  cut  in  hybrid  letters,  half  runic,  half  Latin, 
given  in  Latin  order  up  to  T  ( - 19)  on  the  lower  end,  with  their  Lat.  equivalents 
above.  Before  this  is  a  half  moon-face,  to  indicate  the  Lunar  Cycle.  Below 
this  is  a  full  sun-face  before  the  Solar  Cycle.    The  Dominical  letters  used  are : — 

a   h     c    d      e    f     g      in  this  (Latin)  order. 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  know  of  these  runes  on  a  cal.  staff.    The  form 

for  c  is  "  Danish  Gothic,"  and  very  unusual  {cp,  Liljegren,  Run-Uira,  p.  28). 

The  letter  g,  or  ''soft  k/*  shows  that  the  maker  was  familiar  with  "  pricked" 

or  (IceL)  ''stung"  runes.    Inserted  betweenthe  sun-face  and  the  Solar  Cycle, 

which  begins  withTy   (:  OF),  I  found  j    carved  small,  indicating  that  the 


K   (:QF),  I  found  T 


series  corresponds  to  the  series  so  commencing  in  the  more  usual  notation. 
The  staff  is  therefore  "  Old  Style,"  which  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  bears  the 
inscription,  "  Skuren  af  M :  Holmborg  1790  i  des  77  &lders  ar."  (Carved 
by  M.  H.,  1790,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.)  This  vigorous  old  man  had 
evidently  not  approved  of  the  changes  made  when  he  was  a  youth  of  40.  The 
symbols  are  carved  in  bold  relief,  The  Diurnal  Circles  agree  with  the  Ss. 
Above  them  are  the  Zodiac  signs,  so  the  maker  was  not  entirely  "laudator  tem- 
poris  acti."  The  triplet  for  Jan.  translated  reads  :  "  The  sun  enters  Aquarius 
Jan.  19  ;  sunrise  8J,  sunset  3j."       

Before  we  turn  to  the  symbols  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader 
that  their  elaborate  pictorial  and  conscious  character  on  later  staves, 
like  Ss.  and  Es.,  is  not  representative  of  the  staves  in  general  But  as 
they  are  therefore  more  intelligible,  they  often  furnish  the  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  ruder,  simple,  and  sometimes  very  obscure  symbols  on  earlier 
staves.  Their  interpretation  of  these  is  to  be  accepted  with  some  caution. 
For  symbols,  at  first  purely  religious,  have  often  been  rationalised  to  in- 
dicate secular  objects,  such  as  the  seasons  and  their  employments.  This 
tendency  is  strongly  developed  on  the  later  staves,  the  conscious  product 
of  ingenious  antiquarians  and  scholars.  Also  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  same  tendency  is  apt  to  affect  our  reading  of  them. 
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The  drawings  of  Ss.,  Bod-s.,  Es.,  Ha,  and  Bs.,  I  have  made  from 
rubbings  carefully  compared  with  the  originals.  To  these  I  add  the 
oldest  dated  Swedish  staff,  1434-s.  (fig.  6),  traced  fiom  a  photography 

As  none  of  these  give  the  "  Black  Days,"  which  I  find  on  some  of  the 
older  staves,  I  reserve  this  interesting  branch  of  the  subject^  which 
has  enabled  me  to  restore  and  explain  some  difficult  passages  in  our  own 
Scotch  Abbey  Calendars  (ed.  Forbes). 


Abbreviations  of  Referencb  used  in  describing  the  Symbols,  &c 

Abp.  J. — Archbishop  John's  Law,  1280  A.D.;  v,  pp.  271-3. 

Bs.— Norse  staff  from  Odde,  Hardanger  (fig.  7) ;  d&te^  post  1700  (?),  but  in  oldest 
style.  Kindly  lent  me  by  the  owner.  The  edges  are  scored  to  mark 
the  weeks.  On  the  winter  side  [30-53],  a  week  too  many  has  been 
cut.  The  four  black  dots  on  the  edge  mark  nails  driven  in  at  regular 
intervals,  and  measure  exactly  the  old  Norse  ell, — The  Black  Qate 
Mu8.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  one  somewhat  similar,  dated  1678  ; 
17.  p.  268,  n.  1,  and  p.  332. 

Bod-8.— The  Bodleian  Prime  staff.    Swedish.    Ca.  1690-1700. 

Bure-B. — The  staff  figured  on  Bure's  EunaMnslones  LUro-spUn,  dated  1599  ; 
facsimile  printed  in  1881. — Eldd.  Bugge,  Hildebrand,  Stephens,  and 
Thorsen. 

Cm. — The  Codex  Membranaceus— a  Runic  Church  Almanac,  dated  1328; 
reproduced  in  Worm,  Fasti  Danici  (ed.  1642).  Original  now  lost ; 
u  pp.  263-4. 

£s. — The  Edinburgh  staff,  the  property  of  the  Society.  Swedish.  Dated 
1789-1800. 

E.M. — Dr  Erik  Magmlisson,  in  Report,  Proceedings  Camh.  Ant  &c..  No.  xi.,  1878. 
His  notes  on  the  mark-days  are  mainly  as  given  in  Munch  ;  and 

E.M8. — The  staff  there  described.    In  Old  Style,  like  Bs.,  but  simpler. 

Hs. — ^The  Harrow  staff,  kindly  lent  by  B.  P.  Lascelles,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Librarian, 
who  informs  me  that  it  has  been  there  many  yean.  Bruce  was  said 
to  have  brought  it  from  Central  Africa !  While  in  the  **  Boys'  Library** 
it  was  used  as  a  poker — also  as  a  foil,  the  opponent  being  armed  with 
"  Byron's  sword," — which  evidently  did  great  execution  1  The  narrow 
sides  bear  the  Q.N.  and  S.  Peter's  Lake,  in  the  oldest  form  noted 
above.  It  is  manifestly  Swedish.  The  details  of  the  handle  are 
identically  the  same  as  on  one  in  the  N.M.S.  (No.  20315,  or  20316  ?) 
which  came  from  Upland,  Sweden.   Date  ca.  16th  to  1 7th  cent  (?)  (fig.  5). 

1434-s.— The  oldest  (?)  dated  staff.    In  the  Nordiska  Mus.  Sthlm  (fig.  6> 
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N.M.S.-8.— A  staff  closely  resembliDg  Es.,  dated  1802-1811.  In  the  Nordiska 
Mus.  Sthlm.  (Photoa  p.  46) ;  v.  p.  291. 

P.A.M. — Prof.  Munch,  the  historian,  on  a  Norw.  staff  in  Norsk  FoUce- 
Kal.f  1848,  a  most  valuable  collection  of  calendar  folk-lore  ;  and 

P.A.M.-a — The  ring  staff  there  described.    Dated  1651  (but  v,  p.  313,  n.). 

Schn. — Dr.  E.  Schnippel,  as  quoted  above.  Os. — The  Oldenburg  staff  he  de- 
scribes.   Date  ca.  1756. 

Ss. — Swedish  Prime^staff,  belonging  to  the  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Southesk, 
Einnaird  Castle,  N.B.    Date  ca,  1756. 

W. — Olaus  Wormius,  FaHi  Danici,  Copenh.,  ed.  ii.,  1642. — W.,  /.r. — ^his 
Fcuti  Bestituti  in  the  same,  a  highly  rationalised  scheme  of  restor- 
ing the  staves. 

The  "Mark  Days"  and  Symbols. 

Note. — The  Ss.  is  taken  as  the  text,  the  figures  in  brackets  after  the  day  refer 
to  the  numbered  symbols  on  that  staff,  in  fig.  1.  The  numbered  symbols  of 
the  other  staves  illustrated  are  specified  thus  : — "  Bs.  [2],*'  &c.  Where  not 
otherwise  stated,  the  symbols  on  Bod-i.  and  Es.  are  the  same  as  on  Ss.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  my  paper  in  the  Archaologta  Aeliana  for  further  detaik 
of  folk-lore,  &c.,  chiefly  Irom  Finn  Magnusen's  Calendarium  Gentile  (Copenh. 
1828),  written  since  this  paper  went  to  press. 

January. 

1.  [2]  Symbols,  Yule-tide  Ale-Horn  and  curved  knife  of  the  Oiroumoision. 
Sometimes  the  menibrum  virile  or  ?  proBputium. — Schn.:  so  on  Eng. 
Clogs.  Also  a  sun ;  hour-glass = the  "  turn"  of  the  year. — 1434-8., 
a  semicircle,  the  same  for  Christmas  [1  and  2]. — Bs.  [43]  a  Ohurch  ? 
Note  the  omission  of  the  day  in  Abp.  J. — Originally  only  the 
*' octave "  of  Christmas  and  still  so  in  Cm.  (red)  Atundi  Ikighr, 
The  name  (Julian  Style)  of  New  Tear's  Day  was  revived  later. — Sw. 
Nyaars-dag :  Norw.  Nytaar. — The  visitor  to  "  Odin's  barrow "  in 
Qamla  Upsala  still  drinks  mead  out  of  such  horns,  and  pays  for  it ! 

6.  [3]  Star  and  Ale-Horn. — Epiphany;  later,  "Holy  Three  Kings"  (the 
Magi  or  Shepherds). — Norw.  Helligtrekonger,  Very  popular  since 
the  "translation''  of  their  relics  to  Cologne  in  1164;  but  still  in 
Cm.  (red)  merely  Threttandi  Dagkr  (Thirteenth  Day) ;  cp,  Abp.  J. 
— Obs.  this  expression  retains  the  old  Lat  and  Church  method  of 
counting  both  days  inclusive,  Dec  25  to  Jan.  6  ;s=Eng.  "Twelfth 
Night." — Symbols  often  three  crowns  or  heads,  &c. — 1434-8. 
[3]=?— Hs.  [2],  Ale-Horn  and?~Bs.  [44]  Triple  oross,  &c.,  with 
Sun  1  =  turn  of  the  year  ?    If  so,  Bs.  is  a  late  O.S.  staff ;  for  ca.  1700 
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the  ealendiic  Jan.  6  was  reaUy  the  solar  Dec.  26,  or  very  nearly 
back  to  the  winter  soUtice. — Roeskilde  Cathedral  has  a  fine  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  "Three  Kings"  (date?). — In  modern  times  the 
Norw.  Law  Vacation  ends  on  this  day. 

7.  Not  usuaUy  a  mark-day  in  Sweden.  Not  on  Hs.,  Bod-s.,  Ss.,  Es.,  &&,  or 
Bs.  But  Ss.  has  an  indication  of  Xnut  Hertog,  ''Laward"  (obs. 
the  L  (?)  on  1434-s.  [4])  in  the  curved  staff  and  bell  suspended  [3a]. 
— Knvt  I  gjewner  Juel  ut  Worm. — Sankt  Knut  \  ringer  Julen  ud, 
(St  K.  rings  Yule  out).  P.A.M. — More  observed  in  Norw.  and 
Denm. — St  E.  was  Duke  of  Slesvig ;  murdered  1133 ;  canonised 
1171. — The  day  on  which  Yule  guests  departed.  Worm.  Norw. 
Affarer  daghr.  E.M.  v.  tvib  13th. — Not  in  Abp.  J.  Found  in  Cm. — 
evidence  in  favour  of  its  Danish  origin.  The  bell  has  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  Jan.  13,  and  wrongly  supposed  to  be  a  whip. 
Its  Swed.  connection  with  this  day  appears  from  what  follows. 

13.  [4]  Inverted  Ale-Horn. — So  Hs.  [3],  &c. — ^Es.  [4]  has  also  a  OrownedHead. 
— Bs.  [45]  an  Aze. — 1434r-s.  [6]— the  rune  of  8,  i,e.j  octave  of 
Epiphany  1  so  in  Cm.,  Atundi  Daghr. — Not  in  Abp.  J.  but "  octaves  " 
were  naturally  omitted,  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  feast 
itself. — Also  the  day  of  a  St  Knut,  still  in  mod.  Swed.  Almanacs  ; 
esEing  Knut:  Worm;  v.  Jan.  19.  Swed.  SanJct  Knud\karer 
Julen  ud. — But  more  commonly  kno>vn  as  Twentieth  Day  (of  Yule). 
Sw.  tiugunde  dag  Jtd  Sr  Knud  \  da  skal  man  dricka  Julen  ud. 
(Twentieth  day  of  Yule  is  Canute,  then  shall  Yule  be  drunk  out) — 
Hence  the  Ale-Horn  inverted. — Also  q>.  Germ.:  S,  KnvJt  \  tamt 
Jul  auB,  (ut  in  Piatt  dialect).  Schn. — In  Thelemark,  Norway,  the 
day  was  called  Sldbjorg-dag,  and  a  drink  called  EJdbjarg-minde 
(reminder)  was  brewed  to  commemorate  the  return  of  the  sun's 
warmth.  The  "  Mother  of  the  Feast "  {Madrnwderen)  brought  in  the 
Ale-bowl,  set  herself  before  the  hearth,  and  drank  the  fire's  health 
with  the  words  :  eaa  hSg  min  Eld,  \  men  enkje  h&gare  og  heitare  held. 
The  mode  of  drinking  was  for  each  person  to  sit  on  the  floor  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  the  bowl  between  his  legs.  He  then 
took  the  bowl  in  his  teeth,  drained  it,  and  threw  it  back  over  his 
head.  If  it  lay  still,  bottom  up,  it  was  an  omen  that  he  should  die 
that  year.  P.A.M.  There  is  a  strong  savour  of  fire-worship  in 
this. 

19.  [5]  CroBier  and  StooL — S.  Henry.  Specially  SwedisL—Not  in  Abp.  J., 
Cm.,  and  Bs. ;  not  noted  in  P.A.M.  (note  the  initial  H  on  1434-s. 
[6]). — Hs.  [4]  has  a  son,  damaged. — Bure-s.  a  oroeier. — St  H. 
was  an  Englishman,  Bp.  and  patron  of  Upsala,  missionary  of 
Finland,  where  he  was  martyred  ca.  1150;  canonised  by  Adrian 
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IV.  (Breakspere)  in  1158:— But  here  again  we  sometimes  find  a 
8.  Knut,  still  observed  in  the  R.C.  calendar.  Scbn. — ^This  saint  was 
king  and  patron  of  Denm. :  m.  JuL  10,  1086,  with  his  brother  and 
17  followers  in  S.  Alban's  Church,  Odense,  for  which  crime  the 
land  suffered  famine  8  years  and  3  months  (Butler,  Lives  of  the 
Saints), — He  was  canonised  in  the  reign  of  Erik  III.,  successor  to 
Enut's  brother  Olaf,  and  his  relics  translated  {v.  sub  Jan.  24). 
The  English  monk  Aelnoth  was  present  at  the  ceremony  (1105), 
and  wrote  his  life  ;  ed.  Copenh.  1642.  Also  v.  Langebek,  iiL  5. 
355-73;  Munch,  Hist,,  pt.  ii.  p.  403.  Saxo  Gram.,  Hist.,  lib.  xi. 
c.  Ixvi.  pp.  214,  ff. — ed.  Copenh.  1642. — The  omission  of  Denmark's 
patron  both  to  Jan.  19  and  JuL  10  in  Cm.  seems  to  me  strong 
evidence  against  the  Dan.  origin  of  that  MS.  We  shuuld  also 
exjiect  to  find  him  in  cals.  of  Lund,  Scania,  seat  of  the  primate  of 
Denm.  till  the  separation  in  1658. — The  Oroaler  however  must 
refer  to  a  Bishop,  i,e.  Henry. — The  Stool  is  referred  to  the  '*  Mid- 
winter Thing,"  held  about  this  time.  The  other  "Things,*'  or 
Court  Sessions,  were  held  about  the  middle  of  May  and  Sep. :  v. 
May  12  [37]  and  Sep.  14  [65].  These  "  Things  "  date  from  heathen 
times,  and  are  connected  by  Munch  witb  the  three  great  sacrificial 
feasts  (BWt)  held  (1)  Ca.  Jan.  14.  Mid-vetrar,  mid-winter — or 
Jule-hl6t,  or  Thorre  bUit,  from  the  month  Thorre  (Jan.-Feb.) — In 
mod.  Norway  the  first  Session  of  the  "  Highest  Court "  begins  on 
the  15th.  (2)  Ca,  Apr.  14  {q,v,)  Soma^-bl6t  (summer  sacrifice) 
or  Sigr-bldt  (Icel.  Sigr= victory,  the  triumph  over  winter? — the 
season  was  too  early  to  celebrate  victory  in  forays,  v,  Lex.,  Cleasby 
and  Vigfusson,  sub  bUH  and  ying),  (3)  Ca.  Oct.  14  (q,v.),  Vetr- 
ndtt-bl6t  (winter-night  sacrifice). 

In  the  case  of  Jan.  19  the  stool  might  refer  to  a  metropolitan's 
cathedra^  i,e,  S.  Henry's  ;  but  this  explanation  will  not  suit  May  12 
and  Sep.  14. 

Bod-s.  has  here  an  Az«  and  StooL  On  Norse  staves  the  axe  is 
found  on  Jan.  20,  Fabian  and  Sebastian;  not  in  Abp.  J. :  found  in 
Cm. — Norw.  Brddremessa,  Brothers'  Mass — though  they  were  not 
brothers.— The  symbol  (rationalised  later  ?)  denotes  that  on  this 
day  firewood  must  be  cut,  as  now  the  sap  begins  to  rise  in  trees — 
P.A.M.  This  is  as  old  as  Worm,  who  gives  it  as  a  "  rustic  "  prov. 
Da  Kommer  der  Sav  i  Traeet, 

24.  Only  on  Hs.  [5]»?  and  Es.  [6],  SkoU  and  Orosi  Bones.— Tranalation  of  8. 

Srlk,  V,  sub  May  18. 

25.  [6]  Bow  and  Sword.    Bod-s.  sword  only,  S.  Paul's  usual  symboL— Abp.  J. ; 

Cm.  (red),  Paulusmessa;  1434-s.  [7]  P,  initial?   Hs.  [6]=?   Bs.  [46] 
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OroBS-bow ;  note  tbe  triiQger  for  the  string.— S.  Paul's  Con- 
version;  bat  more  commonly  "Paul  with  the  Bow/'  Norw.  Pool 
med  Bogen^  PacU  Skytter  (Shooter),  not  popularly  identified  with  the 
Apostle,  whose  feast  it  is. — He  was  a  zealons  warrior,  who  fought 
in  the  forenoon,  but  kept  the  afternoon  holy. — Clear  weather  on 
this  day,  if  only  so  long  as  is  needed  to  mount  a  horse  or  dismount, 
betokens  a  good  year ;  stormy  weather,  a  year  of  war.  Thaw 
brings  sickness;  snow  and  rain  drought — P.A.M.  (evidently  firom 
Worm). 

Febbuart. 

2.  [8]  Three-branched  Oandlestlok  and  Oroiwn.~Paxlfloation  of  the  B.y.M., 

Oandlemas,  or  the  Presentation  of  Jesus. — ^Abp.  J. ;  Cm.  (red) 
Kutndilme88 ;  this  MS.,  according  to  Worm,  had  only  six  symbols  ; 
one  here,  a  hand  holding  a  torch. — 1434-s.  [8]  Candles ;  Bure-s., 
seven-branched,  as  often  on  the  staves  ;  Hs.  [7]  Bod-s.  and  £s.  [9] 
crown  only  ;  Bs.  [47]  crosses  in  threes.  The  Crown  occurs  to  all 
the  Virgin's  feasts,  her  commonest  emblem,  found  in  many  forms. 
Originally  a  feast  of  the  Saviour,  with  the  growth  of  Mariolatry  it 
was  appropriated  to  the  cult  of  the  Virgin. — Schn«  Op.  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  epigram  :  *'  One  half  of  Europe  worships  a  Jew,  the 
other  half  a  Jewess." — Swed.  Marie  Kyrkogang  (Church-going). 
The  great  day  for  the  "churching''  of  mothers.  The  Norw. 
Kyndelmisae,  from  Kyndtij  to  kindle,  £.M.  (?) — "  If  at  12  noon  but 
three  drops  drip  from  the  church  roof,  on  the  north  side,  the  year 
will  be  mild  and  good."  P.A.M. — On  this  day  a  holy  cake,  baked 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  called  Folchonden  or  Hdhesten,  was  consumed. 
Helhesten  is  the  three-legged  horse  of  Hel  which  fetches  the  wicked 
at  their  death. 

3.  [9]  A  Horn  with .  mouthpiece  and  hooped. — 8.  Blasius,  m.  304.    Not  in 

Abp.  J. ;  Cm.  (red)  Blasius  mess;  not  in  1434-s.;  Bare>s.  marked, 
but  no  symbol ;  not  in  Bod-s.— Hs.  [6]=  ?  Es.  [10]  ;  Bs.  [48]=? 
— Norw.  Blacutmessa, — Symbols  sometimes  a  ship ;  a  fjetoe  with 
cheeks  puffed  out. — These  and  the  horn  are  due  to  a  false  derivation 
from  blaese^  to  blow,  and  mark  a  windy  season.^  Wind  on  this  day 
forebodes  a  windy  year.  On  this  day  the  ^  rustici "  avoid  eating 
pease.  Worm.  Much  observed  by  seamen  ;  hence  his  importance 
in  the  Scandian  cals. — "  On  this  day  no  utensil  that  goes  round 

*  For  similar  popular  etymologies,  v.  Feb.  10,  16  (t),  Jun.  12  (?),  17,  JuL  2,  Oct. 
14,  28  (f). 
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must  be  UBed  (quern,  spinning-wlieel,  &c.),  else  will  tbe  cattle 
catch  the  Bickness  called  Sviva  Q  staggers '  ?),  which  makes  them 
run  round  till  they  drop.  Nor  most  anything  living  pass  out  of 
doors  till  hallowed  by  a  candle  of  Yule,  New  Year,  or  Holy  Three 
Kings' day."    P.A.M. 

5.  Only  on  Bs.  [49] » a  mouse  ?--S.  Agatha.    Norw.  AagoUmesse,    The  legend 

said  that  mice  ate  her  nose  and  ears  off.  Hence  called  Musedag, 
P.A.M.    Cm.,  Agatha. 

6.  [10]  Pear-shaped  Fruit  and  leaves,  so  on  Bod-s. — 8.  Dorothy.    Not  in 

Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  1435-a,  Bure-s.,  Hs.,  Es.,— Bs.  [49]  ?  St.  D.  was 
martyred  under  Diocletian.  The  symbol  is  in  allusion  to  the 
legend  that  she  "  converted  one  Thcophilus  by  sending  him  certain 
fruits  and  flowers  miraculously  obtained  of  her  heavenly  spouse.'' 
Butler,  Lives. 

9.  [12]  Pinoera   (forceps)  and  Netttng-Needle. — 8.  ApoUonia.    Not  in  Abp. 

J.,  Cm.,  1434-s.,  Bure-8.,  Hs.,  Bs. — Clearly  Bod-s.,  Ss.,  and  Es.  [12], 
which  give  it,  form  a  cUiss  of  staves.  St  A.  m.  under  Decius  at 
Alexandria.  At  her  martyrdom  her  teeth  were  dashed  out :  patroness 
of  dentists ;  hence  the  forceps.  In  Esthonia,  or  the  '^  East 
Provinces,"  settled  of  old  by  Swedes,  and  especially  in  the  Isles, 
the  people  long  retained  the  knowledge  and  use  of  calendar  staves 
like  the  Swedish.  (Their  dialect  seems  a  corrupt  form  of  Swedish 
and  Slavonic.)  Among  these  St  A.'s  day  is  LuvxUlo  or  LuvjaUo- 
pcUiw  (pUiiw=d8ij)—ek  corruption  of  the  saint's  name — '*on  which 
every  one  lets  his  bones  and  limbs  rest "  (Schn.),  to  whose  quotations 
I  owe  the  little  I  have  learned  about  these  Eastern  staves.  I  have 
seen  a  few  from  Finland  and  Lapland  ;  due  to  Swedish  influences. 
The  netting-needle  seems  purely  secular,  denoting  the  time  to 
prepare  fishiug-nets  against  the  break-up  of  the  ice. 

10.  [13]  Heart  and  incurved  (cobbler's  ?)  knife :  so  Es.  [13].— 8.  8ohola8tica.— 

Not  in.  Abp.  J.,  1434-s.,  Bod-s.,  Bure-s.,  Hs.,  Bs. ;  but  in  Cm.  (Schn. 
is  wrong  in  saying  it  is  there  omitted). — St  Sch.  t  ca.  643.  Her 
relics,  with  her  brother's,  S.  Benedict's,  were  translated  to  Mans  in 
France  in  the  seventh  cent,  on  JuL  11. — The  Heart  is  unexplained. 
— Symbol  sometimes  a  shoe  or  shoe  sole,  a  rude  pun  on  her  name  in 
Dan.,  Sko-last-ica,  Eng.,  qtuisi  Shoe-last-ica :  Dan.  Sko-laest,  a  last 
15.  [14]  Oroaier  and  Axe.  Bp.  Slgfrid.— Not  in  Abp.  J.~1434-s.  [9]  a  sword 
blade?  or  scythe?  Norw.  Sigd  =  a  scythe,  another  pun,  quasi 
Sigd-frid  ?  Bure-s.  a  sword ;  Hs.  [8]  an  urn  ?  Bod-s.  an  axe 
only ;  Es.  [14].  St  S.,  the  Apostle  of  Sweden,  was  a  priest  of  York, 
sent  out  by  King  Edred  at  request  of  Olaf  Skobkong.  He  landed 
at  Vexio,  Gothland,  Jun.  21,  950,  and  built  a  wooden  church : 
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died  ca.  1030,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Vexio  :  can.  1158 
by  Adrian  IV. — The  Axe  perh.  refers  to  the  martyrdom  of  Una- 
mon  and  his  two  brothers  ;  but  perh.  secular ;  cp.  Jan.  19,  Bod-s., 
note. 

22.  [15]  Key  and  egg-shaped  Stone.  So  in  Bod-s.  and  Es.  [15].— Chair  of  S. 
Peter  at  Antlooh. — Not  in  Abp.  J.,  1434-s. — In  Bure-s.  marked, 
but  no  symbol ;  Hs.  [9]  and  Bs.  [50]  a  key. — Cm.  has  Petrus,  and 
thereafter  Lathigh  (red),  an  obscure  word  ezplain^ed  by  Worm  to 
mean  a  seat :  "  solium  seu  cathedram." — The  R.  Church  diverted  the 
feast  to  the  Apostle's  elevation  to  the  see  of  Rome,  an  official  fiction 
of  the  year  1558,  though  recognised  since  about  1480  :  note  the 
omission  in  Abp.  J.  and  1434-s. — Norw.  Paer  VarmesteiUy  "  because 
he  throws  hot  stones  on  the  land  to  thaw  it"  P. A.M. — E.M.  wit- 
nesses to  a  similar  belief  in  Iceland. — Schn.  compares  the  Germ, 
prov. — 8.  Severin  (Oct  23)  witft  den  kaUen  Stein  \  in  den  Rhein;  \  8. 
Gertrvd  (May  17)  |  hoU  ihn  vneder  heraus  (Piatt,  heruty  for  the 
rhyme).  Also,  Swnjte  Cathrin  (Nov.  25)  |  amitt  den  ersten  Sten — 
innen  Ehin;  \  SurUe  Gerderut  \  tuht  *ne  iMr  herut. — In  Norw.  "  the 
ship  folk  now  begin  to  get  their  craft  ready  to  sail."  (Obs.  this 
occurs  later  in  Sweden,  where  the  frost  lasts  longer).  "As  the 
weather  is  on  this  day,  so  will  it  remain  for  40  days."  P.  A.M.  Cp, 
our  own  superstition  about  S.  Swithun's,  Jul.  15.  Note  that  on 
the  Protestant  Bod-s.,  Ss.,  Es.,  the  day  is  only  an  ordinary  mark- 
day. — Schn.  supposes  the  stone  received  its  egg  shape  to  indicate 
that  hens  now  begin  to  lay.  This  seems  early  for  Sweden  :  v.  Ss. 
[33]  and  notes  to  May  1. 

24.  [16]  Axe  and  Fish.  So  in  Bod-s.,  Es.  [16],  &c.  S.  Matthias,  Ap.,  was 
beheaded.  Found  in  Abp.  J. ;  Cm.  (red)  Matthias  MissUy  and  mark 
of  a  Fast  (v.  note  to  Jun.  17) ;  1434-s.  [10],  M,  initial ;  Hs.  [10] 
animal  ?  or  boot  ?  The  thin  strokes  like  legs  are  very  faint ;  and 
the  feet  (?)  may  be  the  head  of  a  cross  to  Feb.  26  (Alexander).  In 
either  case  I  find  no  explanation  for  the  symbol.  Bs.  [51]  =  ? — 
Norw.  LawpcuirtmMee,  because  the  intercalary  day  was  in  Julian 
and  Church  style  inserted  after  Feb.  24,  and  St.  M.'s  day  kept  on 
the  25th  in  leap-years.  ''Cold  weather  on  this  day  betokens  a 
mild  spring,"  and  vice  versa.  Hence  Mattkis  hryder  lis  ;  er  der  ingen 
lisy  Gjdr  han  lis.  (M.  breaks  the  ice  ;  if  there  be  none,  he  makes 
ice.)  P.A.M.,  from  Worm  evidently. — "On  this  day  the  she-fox 
ventures  not  forth  on  the  ice,  for  fear  it  break  in. — The  goat  whose 
horns  then  bud  will  come  to  good,"  u2.>-Swed.  Flskie-lekar= 
spawn-time.  The  fish  meant  is  undoubtedly  the  pike  or  luce  (?), 
Esox  Indus,  which  about  this  time  begins  to  come  up  in  shoals  to 
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spawn  in  shallow  water  and  flooded  fields,  and  is  easily  caught  in 
baskets.  Estrom,  a  naturalist,  ap.  Schn.,  p.  126.  Symb.  sometimes 
a  harpoon ;  three  goose  eggs,  as  now  geese  begin  to  lay.  Worm, 
who  adds  the  Norse  prov . :  Vocte  dig  for  Skudaar  oc  Skudaars  Broder. 
Beware  of  Leap-year — lit  *' shoot-year '^ — and  Leap-year's  brother. 
Leap-year  was  held  to  be  unlucky  for  agriculture. 

March. 

1.  [18]  A  bishop's  oope,  a  cloak  fastened  at  the  neck  with  a  clasp.  S.  Albinus. 
An  alb  or  aube,  in  allusion  to  the  name  ?  (Fr.  Aubin) ;  but  this  is 
a  white  surplice  worn  under  the  vestment.  Explained  by  Schn.  as 
St  A.'s  pluviaUj  alluding  to  the  legend  that  when  rain  fell  as  he 
preached  he  and  his  hearers  were  not  wet  t  549  or  660,  reckoning 
the  year  to  begin  with  Jan.  1  and  not  Mar.  25. — Not  in  Abp  J., 
1434-s.,  Bure-s.,  Hs.,  but  found  in  Cm.  The  mod.  Swed.  Protest. 
Almanac  notes  the  saint — W.,  /.r.,  gives  S.  Luoius  (Pope 
Lucius  II.,  m.  253) ;  much  observed  in  Denm.,  specially  at  Boes- 
kilde ;  symbol  a  plough  (obs.  in  Swed.  this  comes  later,  t;.  Es.  [22] 
&c.).  Hovgaards  Plog  skal  tu2.,  i,e.  holiday  for  the  royal  demesne 
farms ;  and  in  Germany  the  time  for  ox  market,  W. 

On  Ss.  and  Es.  [18]  the  cloak  is  preceded  by  a  sun-head,  in  the 
latter  bearded  and  homed,  like  Jupiter  Ammon ;  does  this  refer  to 
the  symbol  for  Aries  the  Ram,  which  the  sun  enters  this  month  at 
the  vernal  equinox  ?  Liljegren  explains  it  as  Mars,  t.e.  Thor  ;  but 
such  attempts  to  read  heathen  mythology  into  these  calendars  are  very 
suspicious.  It  is  sufficient  to  suppose  that  it  refers  to  the  returning 
warmth  already  indicated  by  '*  Paer  Varmstein,"  Feb.  22. 

The  cope  is  not  found  on  Bod-s.,  which  has  the  sun  over  Mar.  1.  The 
shape  seemed  doubtful  on  Ss.,  till  I  found  a  cloak  most  unequivocally 

on  other  staves,  especially  N.M.S.,No8. 2898  and  <    ?£«  |  &c.  Others, 

e.g,  Ups.  Mus.,  No.  1924,  a  late  staff,  have  a  mitre ;  S.  Lucius  7 
7.  [19]  Leg  crossed  by—?  So  Es.  [19].— S3.  Perpetua  and  Felloitaa  —Not 
in  Abp.  J.,  Bure-s.,  Hs.,  Bod-s.,  Bs.,  but  in  Cm.  and  14d4-s.  [11]«  9 
I  find  nothing  in  their  lives  to  account  for  the  symbol. 
12.  [20]  Leafless  Tree  and  Mitre. — So  on  Es.  [20]  ;  Bod-s.  no  mitre. — S. 
Gregory  the  Great — In  Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  1434-8.  [12],  Bure-s.,  axe  ? 
(v.  Jan.  8),  Hs.  [ll]BEey  (papal)?  Bs.  [52]  a  orow ;  Bod-s.  also 
has  a  bird  on  the  tree  ; — for  on  this  day  the  crow  sang,  Gregumiess 
rrum  du  vente  migy  \  Marimesa  (Mar.  25)  Komme  jeg  vist;  \  Komme 
jeg  ikke  for  Sommerdag  (Ap.  14),  |  skaljeg  kommer  om  det  saa  var 
paa  et  Stav.     Qregory's  mass  must  thou  expect  me,  Mary-mass 
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I  come  for  certain ;  if  I  come  not  before  Summer-day,  I  shall  come, 
even  though  it  be  on  a  bare  stake,  i,e,,  even  if  the  trees  be  still 
leafless,  and  the  season  late.  P.A.M.  Worm,  as  his  manner  was, 
has  rationalised  the  tree  into  a  rod  or  biroh,  Gregory  being  patron  of 
schools  ("Magister  "),  and  this  the  date  of  the  old  Roman  Quinquatriaj 
when  boys  were  entered  and  paid  their  fees. — O.S.  staves  mark  the 
equinox  here. — "  If  the  south  wind  blow  in  the  night  and  the  houses 
drip,  it  will  be  a  good  year  for  wooL  Now  is  the  time  to  cart  dung, 
(Moget, '  muck ')  to  the  fields."  Hence  sometimes  furrowB  or  dlods 
as  symbols.     P.A.M. 

16.  Only  in  Bure-s.,  with  a  stroke  above  the  rune. — Mod.  Swed.  Aim.  gives 

Herlbert ;  Norw.  and  Dan.  Gudmund  to  this  day. 

17.  [21]  House,  also  in   Es.  [21]  qo.  [73]. — 8.  Ghertrude,  Abbess  of  Nivelle, 

t  ca.  660  (v,  sub  Feb.  22).— Not  in  Abp.  J.,  1434-s.,  Bure-s.,  Bod-s., 

Bs. ; — Cm.  Gerthrudis.    Hs.   [12]  a  Crown. — Still  found  in  mod. 

Scand.  Almanacs. — AlsoS.  Patrick's  day  ;  but  the  house  is  clearly 

in  favour  of  St.  Q. 
19.  Only  in  Bure-s.    S.  Joseph  the  carpenter.    Cm.  Josep. 
21.  [22]  Oroslor  and  Plough. — Bod-s.  and  Es.  [22]  Plough  only. — S.  Benedict 

1 543. — Not  in  Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  Bs. — 1434-s.  (  D  ),  initial ;  Bure-s.  a  yoke  ? 

{v.  below);  Hs.  [13]  serpent  (v.  below). — The  day  of  the  Equinox 
(N.S.),  Norw.  Jamvaar  {Jaevn,  equal  ;  vaar,  spring);  also  Aat-tid 
(  =  bait-time?),  "because  one  casts  Aat  upon  the  snow,"  P. A.M. — The 
"  Paschal  Term  ; "  hence  the  symbol  is  sometimes  a  flag ;  also  found 
to  Ap.  25,  the  other  "  term.**  W.,  who  adds,  "  Some  mark  with  a 
serpent,  because  now  they  begin  to  come  out  in  the  sun  "  (t;.  Hs.)  ; 
and  also  a  Hog,  hence  Dan.  Bente  stotte  sov — Bennet,  prop-hog — "  for 
if  any  one  has  so  fed  them  through  winter,  that  he  can  prop  them 
with  stakes  on  St  B.'s  day,  and  they  fall  not  down  on  receiving  three 
blows  with  a  stalk  of  ^  Artemisia '  (mugwort),  they  can  then  find 
food  for  themselves  afterwards."  W.  That  is,  hogs  may  now  be 
turned  out.  Note  the  season  for  this  is  later  in  Swed.,  v,  Es.  [45] 
Jun.  13. — Swed.  Tjclllosningmj  ploughing-time,  and  this  month  is 
Sdd-tidy  sowing-time.  The  plough  is  found  variously  from  Feb. 
27  to  Mar.  27,  according  to  latitude  and  age  of  the  calendar  (0.  or 
N.S.).  Scania  has  it  to  Mar.  8,  while  in  the  very  N.,  about  Tomel, 
ploughing  begins  about  the  end  of  May.  Schn. — This  symbol  is 
therefore  secular  ;  note  the  one-stilt  type,  still  used. 
25.  [23]  Grown,  as  usual,  for  the  B.y.M.  The  Annunolation. — Abp.  J. ;  Cm. 
(red)  Mariu  messe  i  Fastu  (in  Lent);  1434-s.  [14]  dotted  cross; 
Bure-s;,  crown;  Hs.  [14] ;  Es.  [23]  ;  Bs.  [53]  =  ?— Norw.  Var  Fru 
Messe  i  Fasten  om  Vaaren^  Our  Lady's  mass  in  the  spring  fast. — 
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"  The  becks  will  stand  frozen  as  long  after  Marimess  as  they  run 
before  it"  P.A.M. — This  day  began  the  old  Church  year,  when  the 
"  Concurrents  *  were  changed  (v.  in  Forbes'  Scotch  Abbey  Cals.). 
By  old  tradition,  the  anniversary  of  the  Resurrection.  Note  this 
agrees  with  Easter  29  A.D.,  in  which  year  mod,  scholars  have  fixed 
the  event,  our  era  being  dated  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  (Denys  le 
Petit)  in  527  A.D.,  about  4  years  too  early  ;  %,e,  Christ  was  born  in 
the  year  we  call  b.c.  3  or  4. 
27.  [24]  A  tun  or  cask.  Es.  [24].— Roaurpeotion.— Not  in  Abp.  J.,  1434-8., 
Ha,  Bod-s.,  Bs. — Cm.  (red)  Upraist  Gus  (Jesus  upraised). — The 
cask  is  secular,  and  denotes  the  brewing  of  March  ale;  for  another 
possible  meaning  v.  wb  Nov.  1. 

April. 

[25]  The  ship  above  the  circle  in  Ss.,  but  to  Ap.  1  in  Bod-s.  and  Es.  [26], 
marks  the  opening  of  the  sailing  season,  later  for  Swed.  than 
Germany  and  Denm. — v.  notes  to  Nov.  11. 

1.  [26]  Mitre.  QuinotianuB. — Not  in  Abp.  J.,  but  Cm.  Quindanus, — But  more 
probably  Bp.  Hugh  of  Qrenoble,  can.  1134.  So  in  mod.  Dan. 
Almanac;  the  Swedish  gives  Harald;  mod.  Genu,  and  Norse, 
Theodora. — Not  in  1434-8.,  Hs.,  Bs.;  but  Bod*s.  and  Es.  mark 
with  a  ship,  another  proof  of  their  common  origin. 

4.  [27]  Harrow.  A  secular  symbol,  Es.  [27]. — S.  Ambrose  +  397.  Not  in 
Abp.  J.,  1434-s.,  Bure-s.,  Bod-s.,  Bs. — Cul  gives  it,  and  Hs.  [5]  a 
sword  (?).— Called  by  the  East  Islanders  Ij-amberSj  %,$,  Id- 
Ambrosius,  Schn.    For  meaning  of  "  Id  "  r.  stub  Ap.  6. 

6.  [28]  A  Landing  or  Hand-net  So  Bod-s.,  Es.  [28].— Celeetlne,  pope  f  432, 
or  Siztus  I.,  m.  under  Hadrian. — Not  in  Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  Bure,  &c. 
Schn.,  on  Estrdm's  authority,  refers  the  net  to  the  season  for  Id 
{LeucUcus  idtiSy  Linn.)  which  spawns  in  streams  near  Stockholm 
about  the  end  of  April,  and  in  caught  in  small  nets  and  weels. 
Salted  down,  as  Spick-fisk^  it  is  important  in  the  peasant  economy 
of  that  neighbourhood. 

Here   begins    the  "Summer-Side**  on    Old-Type   Staves,  e.g. 
Bs.,  &c. 

14.  [29]  A  Tree  in  leaf,  with  a  Flower  (not  in  Bod-s.,  Es.),  and  a  Lance  reversed 
(not  in  Bod-s.). — S.  Tiburtlus  (and  Valerian). — Marked  on  almost 
all  Calfl. — Not  in  Abp.  J. — Cm.  had  here  a  flower ;  1434-8.  [15], 
Bure-s.  (tree),  Hs.  [16],  Es.  [29],  Bs.  [1].— Norw.  First  Summer's 
Day.  Mod.  Norw.  Sommermaal,  one  of  the  "Flitting  Days,"  v. 
sub  Oct  14. — The  lance  belonged  properly  to  Ap.  16. — ^MagnuB, 
Earl  of  Orkney,  m.  ca.  1116,  hence  specially  observed  in  Norw. 
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But  in  later  staves  the  lance  has  lost  its  religious  meaning,  and 
may  mean  some  sort  of  hunting  spear  or  harpoon.  W.,  a  standard, 
to  mark  the  Paschal  "Term"  (O.S.),  v.  Mar.  21. 

16.  Bs.  [2]  OrosB. — S.  Magnus.  Specially  Norwegian,  v.  svh  Ap.  14«  Not 
in  Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  &c. — Mod.  Swed.  Almanac  gives  the  day  to 
S.  Patrick  of  Ireland. — "  Flitting  Day  "  in  towns,  mod.  Norw.  Aim. 

20.  only  on  Es.  [30]=?  S.  Victor,  Bp. — Cm.  gives  him,  and  mod.  Romish 
CaL;  mod.  Norw.  and  Dan.  Alms.  SulpiduB.  In  Butler,  S.  Agnes 
of  Monte  Pulciano,  1 1317,  inserted  in  Rom.  Martyrology  by  Clem. 
VIII.,  can.  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1726. 

23.  [30]  Horse  galloping, — Es.  [31]  rearing, — and  spear,  both  symbols  of 
S.  (George,  a  patron  of  Sweden,  Gdran  den  helige,  and  hence  perhaps 
the  Russians  took  him  as  patron,  and  the  English — from  the 
Normans  ? — A  very  favourite  hero  of  Church  legends. — Not  in  Abp. 
J.,  Bod-s.,  Bs. — In  Cm.  with  one  of  the  few  symbols  in  that  MS., 
an  arm  bearing  a  flag.  1434-s.  [16]  M8="Megalo-martyr"?  lis. 
[17]  a  flag. 

25.  [32]  A  Tree  with  a  Bird  perched  on  a  branch. — S.  Mark,  Ev.,  on  almost  all 
Cals.  Abp.  J.  GangdagsenSf  Cm.,  Marcus  and  (red)  Litli  Gangdar ; 
1434-8.,  cross  ;  Bure-s.,  bird;  also  on  Hs.  [18], — Bod-s.,  Es.  [32],  and 
a  lion?  Bs.  [3]=? — Norw.  Store  (Great)  Gangdag  ; — is  the  Litli  of 
Cm.  a  mistake  1 — The  Gang-days  were  the  litaniaf  or  letania,  maior 
and  minoTy  of  the  Scotch  Calendars,  days  appointed  by  Gregory  I. 
for  processions  and  intercession  ;  hence  Dies  Rogationum. — In 
Norw.  the  other  Gang-days  were  Mond.,  Tues.,  and  Wedn.  before 
Ascension,  and  May  1.  The  priests  "beat"  the  bounds,  and 
celebrated  mass,  to  scare  away  evil  spirits  and  invoke  Heaven's 
blessing.  According  to  an  old  Norse  legend,  many  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  such  drought  that  the  very  earth  cracked.  A  day  of 
general  supplication  was  appointed  (Gang-Bede-dag),  and  observed 
as  so  strict  a  fast  that  cattle  were  muzzled  and  infants  kept  from 
the  breast.  As  people  went  to  church  it  was  still  drought ;  but  as 
they  left  it,  it  was  drizzling  steadily.  Another  form  of  the  tale 
was  that  the  snow  was  over  a  rod  deep  (16^  feet),  so  a  strict  fast 
was  ordained — with  the  like  happy  result.  Hence  often  the  symbol 
of  a  rod  surrounded  by  points  to  denote  snow-flakes  or  rain.  P.A.M. 
— In  Swed.  the  day  was  called  Gjdkdagen  (Cuckoo  Day)  ;  cp,  Sc. 
"  Gowk  "  : — also  Markus  med  Goken.  In  Norw.  the  cuckoo  is  found 
(on  Bs.)  to  May  1,  q.v. 

May. 
1.  [33  and  34]  A  Sitting  Hen,  so  Bod-s. ;  not  on  Es.— the  brooding  season 
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(secular),  and  a  OrosB  and  Flag  (but  v.  May  3),  emblems  of  SS. 
Philip  and  James,  App.  Abp.  J.  "  Apostles  mass ; "  Cm.  (red) 
Valpurghu  messa;  1434-s.  [18]  =  ?  Bure-s.  two  crosses;  Hs.  [19] 
two  crosses ;  Es.  [34]  two  heads ;  Norw.  Tveggja-pogtola-messa  om 
Vdrit  (in  Spring)  to  distinguish  it  from  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  Oct 
28,  q,v.  Also  LUli  Gangdag,  v.  s^ib  Ap.  25  :  mod.  lille  Gangdag ; 
and  sometimes,  as  in  Cm.,  VaWorg  dagen^  the  Germ.  Valpurgis  Nacht^ 
on  which  witch  ceremonies  were  performed,  perh.  survivals  of  old 
fire-worship,  as  the  Sc  Beltane  is  said  to  be.  VaWmrg  virgin, 
+  779  or  780,  was  Abbess  of  Heidenheim,  and  probably  English, 
being  sister  of  Wilibald.  She  is  mentioned  in  the  Drum.  Kal.  as 
being  honoured  in  Germany :  v.  also  Afenologium  Scot  (Forbes). 
The  Beltane  feast  is  noted  in  Adam  King's  Scotch  Cal.,  printed  at 
Paris,  1588  (ed.  Forbes,  p.  161)— Swed.  Walborg-mdsM.  East 
Islanders  Koige-noidad^  pddw,  i.«.,  All  Witches  Day,  Schn.  In 
Engl.  May  Day,  a  feast  of  flowers.  This  month  in  mod.  Dan., 
Swed.,  Norw.,  and  Germ.  Alms,  is  still  called  "Flower  Month." 
But  the  common  name  for  the  day  in  Norw.  seems  to  have  been 
Gauhmessa,  v.  fiib  Ap.  25,  and  the  sign  often  a  Guokoo  in  a  tree ; 
so  Bs.  [4].  "  For  on  this  day  Nord  Naagauh,  Sud  Saagaukj  Vest 
Viljagauk,  AvM  GiljagavJc  =  North,  Corpse-cuckoo  (ndr  =  corpse) ; 
South,  Sow-cuckoo  (i.e.,  good  luck  in  sowing) ;  West,  Will-cuckoo 
(fulfilment  of  wishes) ;  East,  Woo-cuckoo  (Old  Icel.  giljoj  to 
beguile) ;  the  last  foretold  luck  in  love.  The  cuckoo's  note  heard 
after  St  Hans,  Jun.  24,  or  after  first  hay-harvest,  foretold  drought 
and  famine."  P.A.M. — In  Iceland  Apr.-May  is  still  "Cuckoo- 
month."  In  Engl.,  where  this  bird  arrives  earlier,  "  Hunting  the 
Gowk"  (  =  fool)  was  a  game  on  Ap.  1,  "  April  Fool's  Day"  : — ^when 
you  first  hear  the  cuckoo's  note,  turn  your  money  in  your  pocket 
or  spit  on  it,  for  luck. — Perhaps  the  brooding  hen  is  rationalised 
from  this  symbol.  Possibly  it  refers  to  the  "close-time"  for  game 
mentioned  in  old  Swed.  Laws  :  ^^fran  lining  tU  bergningJI^T  **faan 
Midfasto  (mid-Lent)  til  Olafsmesso  (Jul.  29)  ma  eg  diur  skiuia "  (no 
game  must  be  shot),  Kudbeck  ap.  Schn.,  p.  99.  Where  the  Cals. 
began  with  a  "  Summer-Side  "  (Ap.  14),  the  Sunday  Letters  often 
ran  on  without  changing  the  concurrents ;  and  this  also  happens, 
but  not  always,  where  the  year  begins  on  other  days,  e.g,,  Dec.  25, 
Mar.  25.  Thus  the  S.L.  for  Dec.  31  is  F,  and  the  next  was  marked 
U,  instead  of  F  repeated.  This  explains  the  term  "Concurrents," 
and  entries  of  "  hie  mutantur  concurrentes  "  in  old  Cals.,  like  the 
Sc.  often  mentioned,  bear  valuable  testimony  to  old  date.  The 
confusion  of  dates  in  history  caused  by  these  various  reckonings  is 
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almost  incredible ;  v.  Sir  H.  NicoW  Ghronol  of  Hist,^  pp.  6,  7,  &c. 
— Dr  E.  M.  has  misunderstood  Abp.  J.'s  Law  here,  which  gives 
correctly  **  from  Gangday  to  Apostles'  mass  are  vii  nights."  Were 
these  "  Apostles  Twain "  substituted  for  some  old  feast  in  honour 
of  the  Gemini,  Leda's  Twins  ?  Note  the  sun  enters  Gemini  this 
month,  and  obs.  the  Zodiac  Sign  inEs.  [33],  just  behind  the  Heads. 
Cp,  note  to  Mar.  1. 

3.  [35]  The  Cross,  which  must  be  referred  to  this  day  as  in  Bod-s.,  &c. — 
Inventio  S.  Crucis  or  Finding  of  the  Holy  Bood.  Abp.  J.;  Cm. 
(red)  Krusis  mesaa;  1434-s.  [19]? — Bure-s.,  cross  recumbent;  Hs. 
[20]  ;  Es.  [35],  cross  and  flag,  Bs.  [5]^ — Note  the  position  of  the 
cross  —  cruce  ad  angulum  inferiorem  depressa^  W,/.r. — Now  must  aU 
fences  and  hedges  be  in  order,  and  wool-shearing  begin — P.A.M. ; 
but  see  Sep.  1. — Norw.  Korsmesse  om  Vaaren;  cp,  Sep.  14. 
[36]  A  bird,  evidently  the  Swallow,  perched  on  a  gable  (?) ;  cp,  Sep.  14 
[65],  where  the  same  marks  its  departure ;  not  in  the  beginning  of 
Oct,  as  Dr  Schn.  says  (p.  49),  for  there,  as  always,  the  Os.  agrees 
with  Ss. — Not  on  Bod-s.  to  either  day. — In  Cm.  there  was  a  bird  to 
May  23. 

6.  Es.  [36]  Saint  in  a  tripod  Cauldron. — Doubtless  S.  John  Ap.,  Et.,  whose 
feast  ArUe  Portam  Latinam  was  held  on  this  day. — The  legend  was 
that  he  was  plunged  in  boiling  oil,  but  miraculously  saved. — In 
Dan.  Lille  8t  Hans,  and  symb.  a  gate,  W.,  f.r.;  does  this  explain 
1434-s.  [19]  ? — Not  in  Abp.  J.,  Bure-s.,  Hs.,  Bod-s.,  Ss.,  and  mod. 
Swed.  Aim.;  but  given  in  Cm.  Johannes,  and  mod.  Dan.  and  Norw. 
Almanacs. 

12.  [37]  Sword  and  Stool. — In  Ss.  the  former  seems  to  belong  to  the  18th  ; 
so  in  Hs.  [21],  but  on  Bod-s.  and  Es.  [37]  clearly  to  the  12th.— 
Not  in  Abp.  J.,  1434-8.,  Bure-s. — Mod.  Dan.  Aim.  S.  Panoratlus, 
beheaded  in  304  with  a  sword. — Swed.,  second  B&ndagen  (prayer 
or  fast). — Cm.  gives  Nereu  AchiUeus,  i.e.  Nereui^  and  Achilleus,  mm. 
1st  cent.,  eunuchs  of  Donitilla,  Diocletian's  niece,  whom  they  con- 
verted.— ^For  the  Stool = "  Thing  "  moot,  v,  «u5  Jan.  19.  Here  there 
can  be  no  question  of  any  bishop.  '  > 

15.  Bs.  [6]  E.M.-8.  Quern  Stones.  S.  Hallvard.  Abp.  J.,  HaUuards  messa. 
Not  in  Cm.  or  Swedish  staves.  A  specially  Norw.  saint.  HaU- 
vardsok.  Sign  sometimes  dots  to  denote  com. — Threedays  before  and 
after  were  esteemed  the  best  seed-time.  He  who  has  not  sowed  within 
the  next  12  days  may  then  as  well  not  sow  at  all ;  for  then  comes 
the  "  Reindeer-cold ''  (Reinskolden),  when  the  Reindeer  go  fetlock 
deep  in  snow,  and  cast  their  calves  on  the  snow. — P.A.M. 

18.  [38]  OrownedHead  above  six  Barley  liars.— Erik  IZ.,  m.  (king,  1150- 
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60) ;  fell  fighting  against  Magnus  of  Denmark. — A  specially  Swedish 
saint. — Not  in  Abp.  J.  and  Cm.,  strong  evidence  of  the  Danish 
origin  of  that  MS.—In  1434-8.,  [20]  initial  E  and?  Bure-s.,  a 
thistle  ;  Hs.  [21],  sword  and  crown  ;  Es.  [38],  crowned  head  and  2 
com  ears  hanging  from  the  crown  ;  £od-&  similar  ;  Not  in  Bs. — 
Note  the  omission  in  the  Norw.  authorities. — St.  E.  was  never 
formally  canonised.  Patron  of  Upsala,  where  his  silver  shrine  is 
still  preserved,  behind  the  altar  in  the  cathedral.  Near  it  is  a  well, 
known  as  Erik's  Kalle  (spring,  cp.  Germ.  Quelle),  Connected  by 
legend  with  corn-sowing.  East  Islanders,  Ax-Erg,  that  is  '*  Ear- 
Erik"  (Old  Icel.,  and  mod.  Dan.  i4x= corn-ear).  Is  this  too  a 
popular  etymology  ?  (qucLsi  EngL  Ear  ik  ?) — Munch  (Hist.  Norw., 
pt.  II.  vol.  iii.  p.  669,  Christiania,  1855)  tells  of  a  certain  Eol,  son 
of  B16t-Sven,  who  ruled  over  a  large  part  of  Ostergothland  and 
Smaaland,  as  Erik  Aarsaele,  ca,  1123.  He  was  a  heathen,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  pagan  party,  who  gave  him  and  his  offerings  credit 
for  the  good  harvests  (Aaringer\  which  perhaps  occurred  about  that 
time.  "  And  therefore  (M.  adds),  according  to  our  sagas,  there  were 
many  heathens  in  Sweden  then,  and  many  but  half  Christianised." 
Both  legends,  and  the  story  of  S.  Erik's  beheadal,  look  like  fables 
invented  to  account  for  (1)  the  name  Erik,  (2)  the  prefix  Ax,  quasi 
Axe-Erik  ;  cp.  Dan.  Oxe,  0.  Icel.  Ox  or  Ex  (?)— The  legend  of  the 
older  heathen  Idng  has,  then,  been  transferred  to  the  later  Christian 
martyr. 

The  Fish  and  ?  between  [38]  and  [39],  purely  secular ;  not  a 
mark-day,  and  variously  placed  on  the  staves.  Not  found  on 
Bod-s.  and  Es. ;  Os.  and  Ss.  agree  here.  Obs.  that  the  3  fishes  to 
Feb.  24,  here,  and  Oct.  1  all  differ  in  form.  Here  it  is  said  to  be 
the  Abramis  brama  of  Linnseus ;  Germ-  Bracksen  or  Blei,  which 
I  fail  to  identify.  Near  Stockholm  it  spawns  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  is  very  common  in  the  lakes  of  S.  Sweden.  It  has  a 
dark-coloured  tail  fin,  and  hence  is  called  Alelanuri  by  Rudbeck 
(Schn.  p.  126). — Does  the  symbol  above  it  indicate  its  £sivourite 
spawning-ground,  beneath  bushy  banks  ? 

22.  Bs.  [7]  A  Bear.  Not  a  saint's  day.  Called  in  Norw.  Bear's  Wake  or 
waking,  Bjomevaak,  for  then  it  leaves  its  winter  lair.  If  the  day 
fall  on  Mond.,  one  may  sow  till  Wedn.  ;  if  on  Sat,  no  sowing  must 
be  done  on  the  next  Mond.  P.A.M — Cm.  has  Bomanua. 

25.  [39]  Mitre  with  flower  growing  from  the  side  :  so  also  Bod-&  and  Es.  [39]. 
Urban,  Pope. — Not  in  Abp.  J.  Cm.  Urhanus,  and  (red)  Sethvr 
Sumar  (summer  sowing) ;  q>,  the  Scotch  Drum.  Kal., "  Estas  oritwr,^ 
—1434-8.  [21]  ;  Bure-8.,  a  grain  of  corn  ?  similar  to  Hs.  [22].— Not  in 
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Bod-8. — St.  U.,  while  hiding  in  the  Catacombs,  baptized  Valerian. 
When  V.  returned  to  his  wife  S.  Cecilia,  they  were  both  crowned 
with  roses  by  an  angel.  Tiburtius,  V.'s  brother,  entering  soon  after, 
was  converted  by  the  heavenly  roses.  Hence  the  symbol  l  W.,/.r. 
(p.  1 14)  marks  the  day  with  3  grains  of  maize^frumentum  saracenicum^ 
or  "Turkish  wheat"  (Zea  mats),  introduced  into  Europe  from 
America  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent  (Schn.) — this  being 
the  time  to  sow  it. 
31.  [40]  A  MUk-tub,  <^.  Es.  [40].  S.  PetroneUa.— Not  in  Abp.  J.,  Bod-s.,  &c,  but 
in  Cm.  and  all  mod.  Northern  Alms.  Es.  has  also  a  female  head  in 
profile ;  the  necklace  and  prim  coif  mark  the  sex. — St.  P.  was 
daughter  of  S.  Peter.  The  milk-tub  is  secular.  Note  the  butter- 
stick  on  Es. — In  mod.  Norw.  Aim.,  end  of  '*  Braate-braendning  " 
Braate= timber  felled  and  burnt  to  clear  the  land  for  corn.  This 
begins  on  Aug.  1. 

JUNIB. 

[41]  Tripod  Kettle  with  handles ;  so  Es.  Not  on  Bod-s. — Wexionus  refers 
this  to  the  Uowa-dly  marriage  ale,  and  with  this  comiects  HowHa^ 
the  old  Swed.  name  for  June  ;  in  Worm,  p.  48,  Hovilt ; — "  Nuptiis 
nominatuSy  quae  tvrni  frequentius  cdebraiaJ*  Liljencron  (Schn.). 

3.  [42]  Braoe-and-bit. — 8.  Erasmus,  m.  under  Diocletian.  So  in  Es.  [42]. — 
Not  in  Abp.  J.,  1434-s.,  Cm.,  Bod-s.,  &c — This  Saint's  bowels  were 
wound  out  on  a  wheeL  Hence  his  symbol,  a  windlass,  and  perh. 
the  brace-and-bit,  from  the  notion  of  revolving ;  otherwise  it  is 
purely  secular,  referring  to  carpentry. — ^Called  S.  Elmo  in  the 
Mediterranean,  patron  of  sailors,  who  ascribe  to  him  the  electric 
phenomenon  known  as  '*  S.  Elmo's  Light,''  portending  storm  ; 
formerly  attributed  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  but  then  regarded  as  propi- 
tious. Op.  Hor.,  Odes  II.  iii.  2,  and  xiL  27,  ff. — quorum  simul  alba 
nautis  stdla  refulsit,  \  DefluU  scads  agitatus  humoTy  &c.  In  mod.  Swed. 
Aim.  his  day  is  given  to  Jun.  2. ;  Norw.  and  Dan.  Jun.  3.  Hs. 
[23]  has  an  Axe  to  Jun.  2— St  E.'s  ^Hranslation"  to  Qaeta? 
(Schn.) 

8.  [43]  Fruit,  and  Fishing-rod  with  Hook.  Es.  [43],  Qrapes. — Not  in 
Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  Bure-s.,  Bod-s.,  &c.  S.  Medard  (and  Gildas),  6th  ceut., 
found  in  mod.  Dan.  and  Norw.  Alms. — St.  M.  in  Germany  was 
patron  of  Vines  (Schn.).  The  rod  is  for  salmon  fishing,  which 
now  begins.  In  Norw.  it  was  assigned  to  Jun.  9,  8.  Kolb]6m, 
(which  Schn.  derives  wrongly),  a  corruption  of  Columba,  the  Scotch 
patron  saint,  called  Ko  med  Laxen  (E.  with  the  salmon),  "  because 
salmon  now  begin  to  ^  run.' — As  the  weather  is  on  this  day,  so  will 
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it  be  for  4  weeks."  P.A.M. — I  was  disposed  to  think  the  fruit  in 
Ss.  was  the  Buhw  Chamcemorus,  the  well-known  muLUbaer  of  Norw., 
called  in  ScotL  Cloudberry ;  from  S.  Clotildis  (?)  whose  day  was 
Jun.  3,  and  it  certainly  is  not  a  bunch  of  grapes,  as  the  shape  and 
leaves  show.  Besides,  Sweden  is  not  a  vine-growing  country,  in 
spite  of  Es.  The  symbol  "  smells  of  the  lamp.'*  No  **  rustic  villein** 
in  Sweden  would  ever  have  devised  it 

[To  Jun.  11.,  W.j/'.r.,  places  a  sun,  which  ^^  diem  SoUtitii  huius 
aevi  denotaty"  17th  cent.  O.S.,  v,  Hs.  [25]. 

[The  omission  of  S.  Barnabas  to  Jun.  11  is  noteworthy.  Found 
in  Cm.  and  all  the  mod.  Cals.,  but  not  in  Abp.  J.,  &c.] 
12.  [44]  Dung  fork  (secular)  and  Crosier ;  Bure>s.,  crosier  ;  £s.  [44]. — ^8.  EsUl. 
— The  Sun  on  Hs.  [26]  denotes  the  Summer  Solstice  O.S.  early  xvi. 
century  (?),  an  important  indication  of  date  of  the  Harrow  Staff. — 
Not  in  Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  Bs.,  and  Worm.— 1434-s.  [22]  has  E.  (1)  initial ; 
but  this  seems  to  belong  to  Jun.  13,  S.  Aquillna  or  S.  Antonias  ? 
V.  below. — St  E.  is  very  characteristic  of  Swedish  Cals. — Another 
English  missionary,  Abp.  of  Lund.  From  him  Eskilstuna,  on 
Maler,  near  Stockholm,  is  named.  The  tradition  that  he  was 
stoned  at  Strengnas  and  buried  at  E.  is  unfounded.  He  retired  to 
the  Bernardine  Monastery  of  Clairvaux,  in  France,  where  he  died  in 
1181.  A  monastery  of  this  order  was  founded  at  E.  in  the  12th 
cent  (Baedeker).  In  Denm.  still  a  Tamperdag,  Ember  Day  ;  v.  sub 
Dec.  21. — The  dung  fork  marks  the  season  to  manure  the  land. 
The  cross-bits  joining  the  prongs,  and  spade  shape  show  clearly 
that  it  is  not  a  hay-fork.  The  three  days  of  SS.  Vitus,  William, 
and  Botolph,  Jun.  15,  16,  17,  were  called  collectively  in  Denmark 
Bodelmess,  "  For,"  says  W.,  /.r., — as  though  deriving  the  word, — a 
corruption  of  Botolph  (?),  "  on  these  days  our  farmers  forbid  to 
manure  the  fields, — that  the  springing  crops  may  not  be  burnt,'' 
he  adds,  with  characteristic  tendency  to  rationalise.  Did  he  derive 
Bodd  from  Bol,  a  farm,  very  common  in  place-names  1  A.S.  Botl^ 
a  house.  Old  Icel.  B61  has  lost  the  t  before  /  (v.  Cleasby,  Lex.,  sub 
voc).    If  so,  we  have  here  another  popular  etymology. 

13.  Hs.  [26]  A  cross,  and  Es.  [45],  a  sow.  — S.  Antonius  of  Padua,  confused  with 
A.  the  Great,  to  whom  this  symbol  properly  belongs  (Jan.  17). — 
The  East  Islanders  call  the  latter  SvHTis-Tonnis,  Gris-Tonnis  miss-da^ 
Swine  or  Boar-Tony *s  mass-day. 

17.  [45]  A  Turnip  or  Swede.  So  in  Bure-s.,  Bod-s.,  Es.  [46]  has  also  an  open 
book. — S.  Botolph  t  760. — In  Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  (red)  Botulfs  M, — Not 
in  Hs. — Another  English  saint. — A  great  day  in  the  North,  shown 
by  the  colour  in  Cm.  and  also  the  mark  on  the  E.M.-s.,  a  triple- 
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branched  sign,^  a  distinction  it  shares  with  the  Virgin's  feasts,  &c. 
It  was  the  usual  day  in  Norw.  for  the  Lag-thing,  Does  the  sign 
[8]  on  Bs.  denote  the  mounds  on  which  the  "things"  met,  the 
Tkvngvallry]iike  our  "Tynwald**  Hill  in  Man,  &c.? — l^oiw. Botolfsokj 
orBotsoky — B.'s  Wake,  and  as  such  correctly  marked  on  E.M.-S.  to  Jun. 
16,  the  Vigil  proper,  though  the  Vaak  was  usually  the  eve  of  the  day 
itself. — Rye  harvesting  will  last  as  long  after  Olaf  s  mass  (Jul.  29) 
as  it  begins  before  S.  Botolf  s. — P.A.M.  Whether  the  sign  on  Ss.,  &c., 
denotes  hoeing  or  planting  turnips  I  must  leave  to  Swedish  farmers. 
Note  that  the  symbol  is  as  old  as  Bure  (1599). 

18.  1434-s.  [23]  B=?  MarouB  and  MaroeUlnus,  or  perhaps  S.  Henry  (v,  Jan.  19). 

21.  [46]  Not  a  "mark -day."  This  sign  is  common  here  on  later  (N.S.)  staves, 
and  denotes  the  Solstioe, — the  sun  in  equipoise.    £s.  [47]  to  Jun. 

^  Dr  E.  Magntisson  has  misunderstood  this  sign  throughout.  From  a  comparison 
of  similar  marks  on  many  staves  it  seems  clear  that  it  denotes  merely  a  day  of  special 
importance,  the  dies  duplex  and  triplex  in  R.G.  Calendars,  such  as  the  Arbuthnot  and 
Drummond,  which  mark  a  regular  scale  of  sanctity  ;  also  days  of  8,  9,  or  even  12 
*'  lections."  We  have  also  duplex  minus  and  mains.  This,  I  strongly  suspect,  is  the 
clue  to  many  of  the  "bushes,"  "trees,"  "triple  crosses,"  and  what  not,  on  which 
much  imagination  has  been  squandered.  The  old  monastic  writers  of  the  North — 
e,g,  in  Langebek,  Scripp,  Eer,  Domic  ^  which  I  have  been  unable  to  consult — 
would  probably  clear  this  matter  up.  That  such  Romish  marks  should  survive  even 
on  Protestant  staves  is  in  accord  with  their  generally  conservative  character.  Some 
of  them  were  afterwards  doubtless  rationalised  by  half-conscious  scholars.  The  older 
the  staves,  the  simpler  and  scarcer  is  the  symbolism.  Many  of  them  employ  merely 
initials,  as  on  our  English  Clog  Almanacs.  On  parchment,  colour  and  tjpe  as  well 
as  words  would  naturally  be  used  ;  on  wood  special  marks  would  have  to  be  devised. 
The  Cm.  used  red.  It  had  also  half  a  dozen  symbols  ; 
and  two  curious  signs.  The  former,  in  red,  occurs  to 
Mar.  25,  Jun.  24,  Sept.  21,  Dec.  25 ;  and  looks  like  M 
for  "  Mark  Day."  The  other,  in  black,  I  take  to  be  the 
"wend"  or  inverted  runes  for  FA,  i,e.  Fast,  which  it  always  marks.  It  occurs  to 
Feb.  2*,  Mar.  25,  Jun.  24,  29,  Jul.  25,  Aug.  24,  Sept.  21,  Oct.  28,  Nov.  30,  Dec  21 
and  25,  ;  namely  Apostles'  Days,  Annunciation  and  Christmas.  In  some  cases  it 
slightly  precedes  the  days  given  abovet,  indicating  the  Vigil.  I  find  a  mark  like  a 
curved  " branch"  with  three  twigs  (v.  sub  Dec.  21)  on  several  staves  regularly  before 
these  days,  and  evidently  with  the  same  meaning.  Munch  also,  in  Norsk  Folke-KaZ, 
1848,  shows  the  same  tendency  to  find  bushes,  &c.  The  collar-shaped  staff  there  ex- 
plained came  from  Ringsaker,  Hedemarken,  dated  1851  (1591  ¥)  now  in  Christian. 
Mus.  In  type  it  is  undoubtedly  Romish.  This  is  shown  also  by  the  inscription  on 
the  outer  edge  :  her  ,  kand  ,  vi  .  vide  .  aarsens  ,  tid  ,  oc  ,  ram  ,  helU  .  doge  .  deres  , 
na/n  ,  oc  ,  ti  ,  om  ,  aaret.  "  Here  can  we  know  (learn)  the  year's  time  and  Roman 
Saints'  days,  their  names  and  time  in  the  year." 
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23  apparently  shows  the  sun  below.  Not  on  Bod-s.,  indirectly  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  New  Style.  Others  refer  it  to  Jon.  24,  and 
explain  it  as  a  "  May-pole,''  and  certainly  a  tree  is  marked  in  Bure-s. 
to  that  day.  Bs.  [29]  a  san.  On  the  evidence  of  this  I  date  that 
CaL  as  post  1700,  %,e,  reformed,  unless  the  symbol  was  added  later. 

22.  Hs.  [27]  A  Grown  (half  obliterated).~10,000  Enlghta,  led  by  Aohatlus.— 
W.  gives  a  Duke  Enut  to  the  day,  v.  Jan.  7. — Mod.  Swed.  Almanac, 
Paulinus. 

24.  [47]  Lamb  and  Flag. — 8.  John  the  Baptist — The  symbol  refers  ad  agnum 
Dei  de  qiio  vaticijicUus  est,  W.  Found  in  Abp.  J.,  and  all  staves  and 
Cals.  Cm.  (red),  Joans  missa,  1434-8.  [24]=?  Hs.  [28]  cross ; 
Bure-s.,  tree ;  Bod-s.,  Lamb  and  Flag.  Bs.  [10]  a  Church  ? — Norw. 
S,  Hansdag^  or  Jonsok,  Grass  must  be  brought  to  the  cattle  stall, 
and  tar  boiled  to  hallow  the  plenishing  (stock)  and  scare  away  evil 
beasts  and  "Mountain  Folk"  (dwarves,  &c.).  P.A.M.  Op,  the 
Scotch  custom  of  driving  cattle  through  the  fire,  on  Beltane? — 
Eng.  Dan.  and  Swed.  Mldsummer'B  Day. 

29.  [48]  Key  and  Sword.— So  Es.  [48]— 88.  Peter  and  Paul,  App.— But  S. 
Paul  seems  to  have  been  observed  more  on  Jan.  25,  q.v.,  and  the 
Sword  is  generally  wanting  here. — In  Abp.  J. ;  Cm.  (red),  Petars 
missa;  1434-s.  [25]  P,  initial?  in  Bure-s.,  Hs.  [29]  ;  Bod-s.  and 
Bs.  key  only; — often  two  keys,  as  on  the  Engl.  Clogs. — Norw. 
Peter 8oh  Symb.  sometimes  a  flower,  '*  because  on  this  day  healing 
worts  must  be  gathered."  P.A.M.  Also  Per  med  GyU-nykklen, 
Peter  with  tbe  Golden  Key. — For  his  other  feasts,  v.  Feb.  22  and 
Aug.  1. — The  swords  on  Ss.,  of  the  scimitar  shape,  are  as  old  as 
Bure-s.  (q.v.  Jan.  25). — On  Es.  they  are  more  like  the  old  naval 
"  hanger." 

[Note  that  this  side  of  Hs.  ends  with  Jul.  1,  a  peculiarity  I  have 
observed  on  other  staves  also. — On  Hs.  July  is  continued  on  the 
other  side  from  the  tip  upwards  to  the  handle.] 

July. 

2.  [49a]  A  Virgin's  Grown  and  81i6af.  So  Es.  [50]. — The  sheaf  is  secular 
and  not  in  Bod-s.,  which  agrees  with  Es.  in  marking  the  day  with  an 
Apostle's  cross.  The  Oldenb.-s.  has  apparently  the  right-armed 
cross  of  ordinary  mark-days.  Ylsitaiion  of  the  B.Y.M. — Signifi- 
cantly not  in  Abp.  J.,  which  gives  to  this  day  SuipHiuny  %.e, 
8.  Swlthun. — Cm.  Processi  Marciniani,  the  day  of  Processus  and 
Martinianus  (1st  cent.), — indirectly  strong  evidence  of  the  antiquity 
of  that  MS.,  V.  Table,  p.  274.     In  1434-8.  [26]  the  dotted  cross 
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ifl  the  same  as  for  Mar.  26 ;  we  may  therefore  assume  that  it  is 
here  also  for  the  Virgin,  cp,  id  Aug.  15  [32]  and  Sept  8  [34]. 
— Bure-s.  and  Hs.  [30]  full  cross  and  Virgin's  Crown.  Bs.  [12] 
Figure  of  S.  Swithun )  The  Virgin's  feast  on  this  day  was  first 
introduced  by  the  Franciscans  since  1263,  confirmed  by  Urban  VI. 
in  1389.  Found  in  all  mod.  Northern  Alms. — Ma/riae  Besdgelse^ 
&c.  Dan.  VoT  Frue  Bjergegang.  W.  (ivofitvh  th  riif  opesfiv^  Luke 
i.  39).  Germ.  M,  Heimsuchufig,  In  Norw.  Svifiuns  or  Syftes-okj 
S.  Swithuns  Wake  ;  also  Syftuns-messaf  popularly  derived  from 
^e,  to  brush,  cleanse.  On  this  day  the  land  was  cleansed  by 
setting  up  on  it  twigs  of  alder  and  juniper,  cross-wise,  with  the 
words  :  Nu  vU  jeg  mjfte  Sorken  of  Ageren,  og  aaeUe  igjen  Aalder  og 
Brisk,  I  den  deal  voxe  baade  star  og  frisk,  "  Now  will  I  cleanse  the 
weeds  from  the  land,  and  set  instead  thereof  alder  and  juniper,  that 
shall  grow  both  strong  and  fresh" — P.A.M.,  who  however  was 
imaginative  in  finding  such  a  cross  on  the  Ring-staff.  He  adds  : 
'^  As  the  weather  ib  on  this  day,  so  it  remains  till  Olaf  s  mass,"  a 
close  parallel  to  our  own  legend  of  S.  Swithun.  This  Saxon  saint, 
Bp.  of  Winchester,  t  862,  requested  to  be  buried  with  his  beloved 
poor,  out  of  doors,  under  the  clear  heaven.  His  wish  was 
neglected,  as  his  clergy  desired  a  more  splendid  tomb  for  him. 
Whereupon  it  rained  for  40  days,  until  his  wish  was  fulfilled.  W. 
also  expresses  the  similar  belief  more  vaguely  in  a  Latin  couplet 
("  aliquot  dies  ").  Perhaps  the  sheaf  is  rationalised  from  the  cross 
above  described.  On  Es.  it  hardly  resembles  corn.  Jul.  1  is  much 
too  early  for  harvest  in  the  Scand.  North.  In  Dan.  this  month  was 
Skersammer,  mowing  summer ;  in  IsL  Madka  Man,  mowing  month; 
in  Swedish  HdarU,  hay  time,  W.,  p.  48;  all  expressed  by  the  scythe 
and  (hay)  rake  ;  v,  below.  Juniper  in  Norw.  is  much  used  for 
smoking  fish.  The  young  alder  twigs  do  duty  for  rope  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  oor-loops,  &c.  I  have  a  bridle  and  bit,  extemporised  by 
a  guide  in  Nordfjord  from  a  withy  torn  up  by  the  roadside. 

3.  Hs.  [31]  A  cross.  In  modem  Almanacs,  Swed.  AnatoliuB  ;  Dan.  Oomellus ; 
Norw.  ProoeasuB  and  MartinianuB,  v,  sub  Jul.  2. 

8.  Bs.  [13]  Sosrthe. — S.  Sunniva.  Very  characteristic  of  Norway,  and  more 
especially  of  Bergens-amt,  of  which  she  was  patroness.  Called 
Selja-messe,  from  Selja  0  or  Sello,  in  Sdndfjord,  the  island  where 
she  and  her  companions  met  their  fate.  Her  remains  were  revealed 
by  a  miraculous  light,  and  transported  to  Bergen.  She  was  an  Irish 
princess,  who  fled  to  Norw.  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  a  heathen 
lover.  She  was  sister  to  a  S.  Alban,  afterwards  confused  with  his 
Engl,  namesake.     Can.  996  a.d.  ;  v.  Munch,  Hist.,  pt  i.  vol.  ii. 
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pp.  297-9.  The  day  was  also  Seljumanna-messa,  mass  of  the  men  of 
Selja — "  Sancti  in  Selio,"  i,e,  the  companions  of  her  flight.  Note 
on  fis.  that  the  scythe  indicated  is  the  small  kind,  without  peg 
handles,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  Norw.,  wielded  in  one  hand;  cp, 
Ss.  and  Es.  [51]. — KjelFuut  |  og  8t  Knut  \  Kj&rer  Bondenmed  Ljaaen 
ud.  That  is,  on  S.  KetiPs  day  (7th)  and  S.  Knut's  (10th)  the 
peasant  goes  out  with  the  scythe— P.A.M.  ;  v.  below  Jul.  10. 

10.  [60]  Spear  and  Scythe,  so  Es.  [51]  ;  Bod-s.  scythe  only.    S.  Knut,  king, 

and  m.  1086,  v.  sub  Jan.  19  :  not  to  be  confused  with  Knut  Hertug  ; 
V,  9ub  Jan.  7. — Not  in  Abp.  J. — Cm.,  Siu  Bryra  daghr,  Seven 
Brothers'  Day,  brothers  to  S.  Felicitas,  mm.  2nd  cent  Not  in  14d4-s., 
£ure-s.,  Hs. — Bs.  [14]  a  hay-rake  ;  cp,  Norw.  KntU  slog  en  dag  for 
Kari  Jcom  efter  med  Riva,  K.  mowed  one  day  before  Kari  (Catharine, 
not  known)  came  after  with  a  rake — P. A.M.  v.  Jul.  16. — In  Dan. 
Lee  Knvd^K.  the  Mower  ;  also  Bonde-Knudy  Peasant's  K.,  W.— 
Found  in  mod.  Swed.,  Dan.,  Norw.  Alms. — W.  calls  the  lance  a 
hunting-spear,  ve^iahulum. 

11.  Dan.  Ohillaa,  marked  with  an  ear  of  corn,  called  Kjeld  Suibyg,  i,e.  Barley 

blight,  because  hoc  tempore  uredo  segetibus  infesta  admodum  esse  sold, 
W.,/.r. 

13  or  14  ?  1434-s.  [27]  A  hay-fork  ?    S.  Margaret  ?  or  EHvlBio  Apoatolorum? 

14.  Bs.  [16]  Tall  Cross.  Mod.  Norw.  Aim.  Midsommer,  Signs  sometimes  a 
Bun  or  rake.    But  is  this  a  mistake  for  Jul.  16  ? 

16.  [61]  Hay-rake  and  Twelve  Stan ;  latter  not  in  Bod-s. — Divisio  Apoatolorum, 
al.MlBsioApm. — (Matt,  xxviii.  26.) — Not  in  Abp.  J.,  1434-s.,  Bure-s., 
Hs.,  Bs.  ? — Cm.  has  Skildethr  Apostla,  the  separation  of  the  App. 

18.  Be.  [16]  =  ?  Mod.  Dan.  and  Norw.  Alms,  give  Amulf,  bp.  and  m.;  not  in 
Swed.  Aim. 

20.  [62]  Mower.— S.  Margaret — In  Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  Bure-s.,  Hay-rake,  Bs.  [17] 
cross,  and  M,  initial  ?  Hs.  [32]  water-scoop.  Es.  [53],  a  bird  with 
dragon's  tail  and  a  star  before  its  beak.  In  Norw.  Margit  Vats-ause, 
Margaret  Water-scoop,  because  her  day  was  considered  rainy, 
P.A.M.,  and  hence  the  sign  in  Hs.,  such  a  scoop  as  is  used  to  bail 
boats  with,  v,  also  W.,  /.r.,  who  says  the  day  was  sometimes  marked 
with  a  nut,  si  enim  serenUas  affulserit,  largum  niicum  sperant  pro- 
vectuniy  sin  pluvia  ingruat^  et  nticum  defectus  et  messis  madida  metu- 
enda.  We  might  then  expect  to  find  it  in  staves  of  Norway,  where 
the  nut-crop  is  important,  especially  in  Romsdalen,  v,  Jul.  25. — 
"  Dog  Days  begin  now  ^^Margaris  os  canis  est,  caudam  Laurentitts 
adfert.  "M.  is  the  mouth  of  the  Dog"  (star),  i,e,  beginning, 
"  Laurence  (Aug.  10)  brings  its  Tail,"  the  end  of  the  Dog  Days,  W. 
In  the  Scot.  Cal.  Hyrm.,  ed.  Forbes,  the  Dog  Days  begin  Jul.  14, 
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W.  relates  that  the  *'  modern  Calendariographers "  transferred  St 
M.'s  day  to  Jul.  13,  "  to  the  great  disturbance  of  country  labours 
and  markets,  and  the  peasants  everywhere  complained."  The  13tli 
is  still  found  in  mod.  Dan.  Aim.  ;  Norw.  and  Swed.  retain  the 
20th. 

The  curious  bird  in  Es.  looks  like  a  reference  to  some  legend  of 
Sinus,  but  I  find  no  explanation  of  the  beast.  Shakesp.  {Gymh.^  ii.  2) 
calls  meteors  "  dragons  of  the  night,"  and  one  of  the  constellations 
is  called  Draco. 

22.  [53]  A  Pyx. — Mary  Magdalene.  Luke  vii.  37,/. — In  Abp.  J.  ;  Cm.  (red) ; 
Mariu  M.  (mass)  Magdalene ;  1434-8.,  M,  initial ;  Bure-s.,  a  pyx  1 
Hs.  [33],  Es.  [54],  Bs.  [18],  Pyx  or  stool  ?  In  Norw.  Man  Magalin ; 
sign  sometimes  a  stool,  "  because  the  Virgin  in  Heaven  rose  from  her 
seat"  (to  receive  her  with  honour)  P.A.M.  Was  this  legend 
invented  to  account  for  some  "  Thing  **  held  at  this  time  ?  v.  svJb 
Jan.  17. — W.  gives  a  ladder,  without  explanation. 

25.  [53a]  Nuts. — S.  James  Ap.,  in  Abp.  J.,  Cm.  (red)  Jacaubs  missa,  1434-s. 
[29]  a  hat  ?  Bure-s.,  Bod-s.  and  Es.  [55]  the  sword  with  which 
St.  J.  was  beheaded.  Hs.  [34]  ; — Bs.  [19]  a  nut  leaf,  cp.  E.M.-8. 
Hoe  node  glandes  creari  assenmt,  W.  Note  the  word  node; 
V.  p.  273,  and  Jul.  20  for  glandes.  In  Dan.  lb  is  short  for 
Jacobus,  and  the  day  is  marked  with  the  staff  used  by  pilgrims  to 
his  shrine  at  Compostella.  W.— Norw.  Jacob  Vaathatj  Wet-hat, 
because  rain  is  then  expected.  P.A.M.,  cp,  Jul.  20.  Sometimes 
hops  (but  V.  Ss.  [60]  STib  Aug.  15).  Jacob  pisser  i  HumbUn  (hops)  = 
mingit  (i.e.  rains)  in  lupulum.    Finn  Magnusen  ap.  Schn. 

27.  Hs.  [34a]  Half  cross.    The  Seven  Sleepers.    Cm.  Siau  Slaperer,    In  mod. 

Alms.  Swed.  7  Sofvare^  Norw.  De  7  Sovere,  The  7  Sleepers  of 
Ephesus,  who  fell  asleep  in  a  cave  a.d.  250,  and  slept  for  196  years 
till  the  days  of  Theodosius. — In  mod.  Dan.  Aim.  Martha. 

28.  Hs.  [35]  Half  cro&s.    Q.  Botvid.— Specially  Swedish.       11th  cent.    A 

native  missionary  of  Sodermannland. — In  Cm.  Pantaleon  of  Nico- 
media,  m.  under  Diocletian.     Patron  of  physicians. 

29.  [54]  Axe  and  Pruning  Hook.     &  Olaf,  patron  of  Norway.     Abp.  J.;  Cm. 

(red),  Olaf 8  missa;  1434-s.  [30],  a  knife  or  axe  with  ring  handle  =  0, 
initial  ?  Bure-s.,  axe;  Hs.  [36],  Es.  [56],  Bs.  [20],  and  all  Scandian 
Cals.  ancient  and  mod.,  though  never  canonised  by  Rome.  He 
was  treacherously  killed  at  Stiklestad  with  both  axe  and  sword. 
Various  dates  were  assigned  to  this  event,  that  commonly  received 
being  Jul.  29, 1030.  (In  Brev.  Nidros.  1028,  &c);  but  the  mention 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  day  has  enabled  astronomers  to  fix 
it  to  Aug.  31,  1030 ;  v.  Munch,  Norske  Folks  Hist.y  pt  i.,  vol.  ii., 
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p.  786,  note  2,  and  pages  foHowing.  On  Sep.  1.  (Aug.  I)  his  body 
was  temporarily  buried.  Next  year  rumours  of  his  sanctity  began 
to  spread.  His  body  was  translated  in  July,  and  on  Aug.  3  he  was 
declared  a  Saint  by  Bishop  GrimkeU  of  Throndhjem. — His  name 
occurs  in  many  Orkney  place-names.  Tooley  St,  London,  is  S. 
Olaf  s  Street,  from  S.  Olave's  Church.  The  story  of  his  life  is  very 
fully  told  in  Olaf  den  Helliges  Saga.  His  day  is  marked  in  some 
Scotch  Cals.,  e.g,  Arbuthnot,  to  Mar.  3,  with  9  lections,  and  Aberd. 
Brev.  Jul.  29,  the  only  Saint  to  that  day. — The  Norse  Varangians 
of  Constantinople  used  to  invoke  him  in  battle,  and  see  him  head 
them  against  their  foes  on  his  white  steed  Ganger.  By  some  of  them 
his  sword  Hneite  was  miraculously  discovered,  and  preserved  in 
their  Church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Olaf  (Saga,  c.  230,  and  Munch,  id., 
p.  828). — In  Orkney  and  Shetland  the  old  Law  is  stiU  caUed 
*'  S.  Olaf  s." — The  axe  on  most  of  the  staves  has  faithfully  preserved 
the  true  Viking  form.  In  the  Saga,  his  death  was  avenged  on  his 
murderers  with  the  axe  of  Magnus  Olafson,  described  as  a  heavy 
weapon  with  round  edge,  such  as  we  see  in  the  Museums.  Securis 
NorvagicOy  W.,  who  gives  the  same  form  :  Bure  has  the  same  :  see 
especially  the  Bs. — In  Norw.  called  Olafsmessa  and  Store  (great) 
OUok,  Aug.  3  being  Ulle  OUok,  usually  marked  with  the  same  axe, 
but  smaller. — **  If  the  full  moon  happen  on  this  day,  it  portends 
severe  winter.^'  Rain  on  this  day  is  caUed  Olsok-flommen  (flood). 
P.A.M. — The  pruning  hook  is  secular. 

August. 

1.  [56]  Key  and  on  Es.  [58]  handoufb.  Clavis  catenata,  W.,/.r. — S.  Peter  ad 
Yinoula.  Not  in  Abp.  J.,  Cm.  Petrus.  Not  in  1434-s.,  Bure-s., 
Hs.,  Bs.  — "  Lawmesse  day  "  in  Ad.  King's  Sc.  Cal.  looks  like  a 
coincidence,  but  is  clearly  a  corruption  of  Lammas  Day;  perh. 
an  attempt  at  etymology  ?  —  Norw.  Paevinkel,  from  the  Latin. 
"  Rain  on  this  day  is  followed  by  rain  for  three  weeks.  On  this 
day  the  peasant  must  not  mow  hay,  else  lice  will  come  on  the 
cattle."    P.A.M. 

3.  [57]  Not  a  "mark  day  "  on  Bod-s.,  Es.,  1434-e.,  Bure-s.,  Hs.,  Os.,  and  Ss. — 
Lille  GlBOk  ;  v.  0U&  Jul.  29  ;  but  perhaps  on  Ss.  it  is  indicated  by 
the  meal-tab  ;  for  '*  then  must  one  go  up  to  the  Saeter  (mountain 
farm)  to  eat  OUoh-Grdd^n^  P.A.M.,  a  sort  of  hasty  pudding  or  stir- 
about ;  cp.  Qerm.  Qriiisx.  Bs.  [21]  smaller  axe,  but  same  style  as 
[20],  Cm.  Stefanus. — In  Mod.  Norw.  Aim.  the  2nd  session  of  the 
highest  court  begins. 
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4.  Es.  [59]  Hare. — Dominloas.    t  1221,  can.  1234,  the  founder  of  the  order. 

Cm.  has  here  Justlnus,  m.  259.    The  symbol  is  secular. 

5.  Hs.  [37]  Half-cross. — Oswald,  king  in  England,  m.  642.    Still  found  in  mod. 

Dan.  and  Norw.  Alms.;  but  the  mod.  Swed.  gives  Dominio  to  this 
day. 

7.  Hs.  [38]  Half  cross. — Donatus,  of  Arezzo,  beheaded  under  Julian,  4th 
century.  The  mod.  Dan.  Aim,  gives  Villebaldus  ;  v,  Valdburg  sub 
May  1.    Norw.  and  Swed.  Donatus. 

10.  [58]  Gridiron  and  Flail.  S.  Lawrence. — In  all  Cals.,  old  and  mod.  Abp. 
J.,  Cm.  (red)  Lavrans  mism,  1434-s.  [31],  Bure-s.,  Hs.  [39],  Es.  [60], 
Bs.  [22]  ;  gridiron  on  aU,  as  also  on  Engl.  Clogs.  Boasted  to  death 
on  a  gridiron,  258  a.d.  On  his  day  Egmont  won  the  battle  of 
S.  Quentin  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  commemorated  the  victory  by 
building  the  "  Gridiron  Palace,"  the  famous  "  Escurial."  St.  L.  was 
patron  of  Lund. — Norw.  Lavrantaok,  Larsoky  Larsmesm. — "  On  this 
day  the  sap  descends  into  the  roots  again.  Clear  sky,  hard  winter ; 
thick  weather,  moist  winter,"  P.A.M.,  v,  W.,/.r.,  to  the  same  effect 
The  flail  is  secular  (not  on  Bod-s.),  and  marks  the  season  for 
threshing  seed-corn ;  cp.  Oct.  28.  The  meteors  which  appear  about 
this  time  were  anciently  called  "  S.  Lawrence's  fiery  tears." 

15.  [59]  Virgin's  Orown  and  Harrow — the  latter  secular,  and  not  on  Bod-s. — 
Aflsumption  of  the  B.V.M. — Established  as  universal  festival,  Coun- 
cil of  Mayence,  Jun.  9,  813.  Note  the  minor  cross  to  the  day  on  Ss., 
Es.,  Bod-8.,  being  Protestant.  Abp.  J.;  Cm.  (red)  Mariu  missa; 
1434~s.  [32]  cross,  cp,  id,  [26]  Jul.  2,  and  note  ;  Buie-s.  and  Hs.  [40], 
fuU  cross  and  crown  ;  Es.  [61]  small  crown ;  Bs.  [23]  cross  and  (1) 
Mod.  Norw.  Marias  Himmelfart,  Swed.  V&rfrudag,  Our  Lady's  Day  ; 
also  Norw.  Mari-messe  dyre  or  Dyre  vor  Fru,  Our  Lady  Dear,  and 
Mari'TMsse  fyrste  P.A.M.;  but  more  anciently  M,  m^fyrri — former, 
explained  acutely  by  Dr  E.  M.  as  having  originated  at  a  time  when 
there  were  only  two  "  Lady  Days "  in  the  Cal., — the  Conception 
being  of  late  introduction,  and  Purification  always  called  Candlemas 
(note  here  that  Jul.  2  also  is  not  given  in  Abp.  J.  to  the  Virgin). 
Hence  the  Annunciation,  Mar.  25,  was  the  LaJter  Lady  Day, 
"  M.  m.  sithare  ; "  in  Cals.  which  began  the  year  with  Apr.  14, 
Tiburtius,  "  Summer  Side."^  The  use  of  these  terms,  so  applied, 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  staves  with  summer  and  winter  sides 
have  preserved  the  earliest  form  of  these  Cals.    Schn.,  quoting  Swab, 

^  With  Dr  E.  M.'s  notion  that  the  two  sides,  summer  and  winter,  were  originally 
itoo  separate  years  I  cannot  agree.  Such  a  supposition  would  aigue  in  the  originators 
a  complete  disregard  not  only  of  astronomy  but  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
seasons. 
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gives  the  term  Maria-TrUissa  ndare  to  Aug.  15  for  Swed.  In  that 
case  the  terms  may  have  become  transposed  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Church  year  (7),  whether  commencing  Dec.  25,  Jan.  1,  or  Mar. 
25.  See  further  Sept  8  and  21.  FcirsU  Hdgt-Jaem-Nat  (lit.  first 
autumn  iron-night)  or  Frost-NcU^  which  explains  the  term  (P.A.M.). 
[60]  Between  this  and  the  next  mark -day  we  have  hop  leases  and  flowers 
twined  round  a  stake.    £s.  [62]  attaches  these  to  Aug.  24. 

24.  [60]  Enife. — S.  Bartholomew,  Ap.,  was  flayed.  Hence  patron  of  tanners. — 
In  Abp.  J.,  Cm.  (red),  Bartuth  miss,  1434-s.  [33],  traces  of  a  knife.  So 
in  various  forms  on  Bure-s.,  Hs.  [41],  Bod-s.,  £s.  [62],  Bs.  [24],  &c. — 
Dan.  Bertil  bryde  straa,  R  breaks  straw,  because  the  cut  corn  is  often 
laid  by  storms  at  this  season.  W. — Norw.  Baros-ok  or  Bars-ok,  W., 
followed  by  Schn.,  has  wrongly  derived  this,  qtiasi  Bar-sok,  **  from 
Soche^conventus,**  but  it  is  manifestly  from  voku;  v,  Abp.  J.'s  Law; 
mod.  Nor.  vaaJc^  ok,  our  Engl.  Wake  =  Vigil :  (the  -s  is  a  posses- 
sive case  ending).— The  stag  was  now  "in  heat,"  da  lob  Bukken  i 
Brynd  (note  it  on  Es.X  so  it  was  time  to  kill  it ;  wherefore  the  day 
is  called  Bukke-kniv,  P.A.M. — According  to  E.M.,  the  knife  was 
erroneously  supposed  to  indicate  the  time  to  slay  stock  for  winter 
use  {{) — "  A  clear  day  portended  a  clear  autumn,"  P. A.M. — Swed. 
Slater-dl  =  foemsQcn  peracti  compotatio,  mowers'  ale.  Finn  M.,  op. 
Schn. 

29.  [61]  Scimitar-shaped  Sword.  —John  the  Baptist's  Beheadal,  DeooUatio. — 
Note  the  "  head  on  a  charger,"  Es.  [63].  So  in  W.,  f,r. — Found  in  Cm. 
JhanneSf  and  mod.  Almanacs. — An  ancient  festival,  observed  in  many 
Cals.  and  mod.  northern  Alms.,  but  singularly  not  in  Abp.  J.,  1434-s., 
P. A.M. -8.,  E.M.-s.,  W./.r.,  and  the  rest. — Norw.  Vaerges-  Vaerge-  or 
Varjtis-mess  ( =  Defence-mass  ?) ;  also  Hals-hugning,  "  Neck-hewing." 
Icel.  Hofud-dagTy  Head-day. — Among  the  East  Islanders,  HummtUs- 
da,  Hops-day,  Schn.;  v.  Jul.  25,  and  Aug.  15  above. 

September.    (Note  on  Hs.  the  initial  S  to  Sep.  1.) 

1.  [63]  Mitre  and  Sheep-Shears.  The  former  not  on  Bod-s.,  Es. — S.  Giles  or 
Aegidius,  Abbot  of  Aries,  7th  cent. — According  to  the  Bollandists, 
there  were  two  of  this  name,  both  of  Aries,  one  in  the  5th,  and  the 
great  St  G.,  who  died  early  in  the  8th  cent  (Butler,  Lives), — (Not 
in  Abp.  J.,  1434-s.,  Bure-s.,  Hs.,  Bs. ;  but  given  in  Cm.  (red), 
Iljans  missay  P.A.M.-s.  (1651),  and  E.M.-s.,and  mod.  Dan.  and  Swed. 
Alms. — His  name  has  undergone  every  possible  change. — Fr.  GilUs 
comes  nearest  the  Engl.;  Germ.  Oilgen  or  Ilgen;  Dan.  llian;  Norw. 
AediS'y  YlianS'  or  Yrians-rrussa. — In  Norw.  the  day  was  called 
QuefTie-knurren,  Quern-grinding  or  creaking ;  hence  often  marked  by 
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mill  stones,  because  *'  if  the  day  was  dry,  there  would  be  scarcity  of 
millwater/'  P.A.M.  (and  so  they  would  have  to  grind  by  hand). 
The  shears  are  secular,  denoting  the  season  to  fleece  the  sheep — 
"  turn  enim  oves  tondendae,'*  W. ;  but  is  not  this  very  late  ? 

8.  [64]  Vligln'B  Grown,  small  in  Es.  [66],  and  Prult— Nativity  of  the  B.V.M.— 
Found  in  Abp.  J.,  Marie  messo  Si^are ;  Cm.  (red),  Marin  m.  yfri  the 
Later,  "over ;"  1434-s.  [34], a/owr-dotted  cross,  cp,  id,  [48]  S.  Lucia; 
Bure-8.,  crown;  Hs.  [42],  crown;  Ba  [25],  cross  and  M,  initial? 
cp.  Bs.  [1 7],  Jul.  20  above ;  and  v.  P.A.M.-8.,  E.M.-8. — Dan.  Seiermere 
voT  Fruedag^  our  Lady  Day  the  Later,  W. — Norw.  Marimesse  Sidre^ 
Vor  Frue  Sidre,  P.A.M.,  also  Mor-mesMf  Mother  mass.  For  the  im- 
portance of  these  terms  v.  above  to  Aug.  15. — Munch  notes  aheam 
to  this  day. — The  fruit  is  secular.  '  On  Ss.  it  seems  to  be  a  pear. 
That  it  is  a  fruit  is  shown  clearly  by  the  fine  ornamental  basket  of 
fruit  and  flowers  on  Es. — Bod-s.,  as  usual,  omits  the  secular  sign. 
After  this  we  have  on  Ss.  what  is  explained  by  Liljegren  {ap.  Schn.) 
as  a  Bwarm  of  bees.  Is  the  oblong  object  below  them  a  honey 
drawer?  Schn.  conjectures,  doubtfully,  a  Flax-bruiser,  Ftachs- 
hrechholsi  (?).  The  bees  he  explains  as  birds  departing,  but  they  are 
too  small  for  this,  and  the  bird,  obviously  a  swallow,  is  marked 
quite  plainly  to  Sep.  14  [66]  ;  cp.  May  [36]  above. 

14.  [65]  Upright  Oross,  Stool  and  Bird  {cp.  the  Cross  to  May  3 ; — for  the 
"Thing"  stool,  v.  suh  Jan.  19; — for  the  bii-d  v,  siib  Sep.  8). 
Exaltation  or  Elevation  of  the  Holy  Rood — In  Abp.  J.,  Cm.  Cruets; 
1434-s.  [35]=?  cp,  id,  [19] ;  Bure-s.,  Cross;  also  on  Hs.  [43],  Es. 
[67],  Be.  [26],  &c.— In  mod.  Norw.,  Dan.,  Swed.  Alms.,  e,g.j  Korsets 
OphoieUej  Korsmessa ;  also  Norw.  Kors-  or  Kros-Toessa  om  Hdsten  or 
Ovre^  in  antumu,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  spring  Cross*  mass, 
May  3.  For  the  term  Ovre,  v.  Cm.,  «tt6  Sep.  8. — "  All  gates  must 
now  be  opened,  since  the  harvest  is  home,''  P.A.M. 

17.  On  Hs.  this  day  has  L  above  but  no  cross  ;  S.  Lambert,  sometimes  found 
on  the  staves.  An  Oldenburg  saint,  m.  708,  found  in  the  Calendars 
of  the  diocese  of  Lund,  and  mod.  Swed.  Almanac,  Schn. — 
According  to  W.,/.r.,  the  day  was  marked  by  a  stag,  ^^permasum  enim 
tibi  hahcTU  rustici  cervum  hoc  die  per  memhnim  genitale  scvum 
quoddam  emitterey  qnod  in  torrentiims  colligi  assolent"  but  he  adds 
sceptically,  ^^  fides  sit  penes  autores," — Note  the  shorn  sheep  or  lamb 
on  Es.  [68],  a  pun  on  the  sainfs  name. — W.  quotes  an  old  Latin 
couplet,  V.  suh  Sep.  21,  which  he  calls  ToXyr^iXxn-oy,  hackneyed,  in 
support  of  the  popular  assertion  that  this  was  the  day  of  *Hhe 
second  equinox,"  but  the  lines  are  evidently  much  older  than  the 
17th  century.    They  are  in  the  rhyming  monkish  style,  familiar 
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in  Scotch  Abbey  Cals.  I  do  not  despair  of  finding  the  very  lines  in 
old  Scotch  or  Engl.  Gals.  W.  quotes  many  such,  notably  p.  112, 
a  couplet  from  the  Aarhus  Breviary^  identical  with  one  in  the 
Hyrmandstone  Cal.  Elsewhere  I  hope  to  prove  the  strong  thread 
of  connexion  between  these  and  other  old  Abbey  Calendars. 

21.  [66]  Goat— So  on  Bod-s.,  Es.  [69].— 8.  Matthew,  Ap.,Kv.— Abp.  J. ;  Cm. 
(red)  Matheus  rrvissa;  1434-s.  [36],  initial  M;  Bure-s.,  without 
symbol ;  Hs.  [44],  a  coiled  snake  7  Bs.  [27]  an  Axe,  cp,  id.  [21]. — 
Norw.  MaithM-messa  om  Hosten  (in  autumn)  (Feb.  24).—"  The  bear 
cleans  his  hide,  an4  therefore  it  is  fine  weather."  Time  to  gather 
winter  fodder  (^^^^ leaves,  so  used,  or  fern-fronds  for  litter?), 
P.A.M.,  who  is  wrong  in  explaining  the  sign  to  this  day  on  the  collar 
staff,  date  1651,  as  scales,  referring  to  the  equinox,  as  though  the 
Calendar  were  "new  style."  In  the  17th  century  the  equinox 
must  have  occurred  about  Sep.  12  (so  in  Eal.  Aberd.  Brev.,  and 
Scotch  Prayer-Book  Cal.,  time  of  Charles  I.).  W.  quotes  Lambert 
(Sep.  17th,  q.v.)  Gregori  nox  est  aequata  diei  \  Vitxu  Lucia  sunl  duo 
soUticia.  Note  in  these  lines  that  the  autumn  equinox  precedes  the 
spring ;  in  other  words,  an  indication  of  a  Church-year  beginning 
Mar.  25,  similar  to  the  summer  and  winter  sides,  Norse  style ;  see 
further  svh  Aug.  15  and  Sep.  8. — I  fail  to  understand  the  Goat  here. 
Is  it  a  sacred  symbol  or  merely  secular — roe-buck  (?),  t.e.  hunting 
season  ?  The  day  among  the  East  Islanders  was  called  Buck-Mats 
da  =  Buck-MattheVs  Day.    Schn. 

29.  [67]  Trumpet  and  Scales.— So  Es.  [70].— S.  Michael  (and  All  Angela). 
Michaelmas. — Abp.  J. ;  Cm.  (red),  Mikials  missa;  1434-s.  [37],  an 
old  Norse  weighing-rod,  of  a  form  still  known  in  Orkney  ;  Bure-s., 
Hs.  [45],  and  Bod.-s.,  trumpet.  Bs.  [28]  Crossbow,  cp.  id.  [46]  and 
V.  sub  Sept  21. — With  the  trumpet  St.  M.  shall  sound  the  Day  of 
Doom ;  in  the  scales  he  will  weigh  souls, — a  Christian  adaptation  of 
heathen  mythology,  Qreek  or  Egyptian.  —Late  interpreters  referred 
the  scales  variously  to  the  equinox  (Sol  in  Libra),  for  which  it  is  too 
late,  and  to  the  "Year-market"  of  autumn. — Norw.  Mikelsdag, 
MihiUmessa. — "  Rime  and  frost  before  Michaelmas,  and  it  will  freeze 
tiUMayl."    P.A.M. 

October.    (Hs.  has  initial  0  to  the  Ist.) 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  we  have  another  fish,  which 
Schn.  conjectures  to  be  the  herring  (Clupea  harengus).  But  the 
fish  on  Bod-s.  and  on  Es.,  between  [72]  and  [73],  can  hardly  be 
the  same  as  on  Ss.  The  hemng  once  played  an  important  r61e  in 
the  politics  of  the  Baltic.    The  possession  of  the  favourite  fishing 
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groands  off  Scania  was  the  subject  of  wars  between  Denmark  and 
the  Hanse  town  Ltibeck,  which  claimed  the  monopoly  (v.  Helen 
Zimmem's  Haiisa  Tcwm).    See  further,  note  to  Nov.  11. 

4.  [69]  Open  Book  with  01a8p8.~8.  Franois  of  Assisi,  t  1226,  can.  1228 ;  the 
**  Seraphic  Doctor,"  founder  of  the  Minorites  or  Franciscan  Frinrs. — 
Not  in  Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  1434-8.,  Bs.  Found  on  Bure-s.,  a  stroke,  recum* 
bent  (?),  Hs.  [46],  trumpet?  Bod-s.  and  Es.  [72]  a  fish,— t?.  above. 
The  Monastery  (cloister)  referred  by  some  to  this  day  belongs  the 
7th. — This  day  is  important  as  a  test  of  the  antiquity  of  Calendars. 
It  is  marked  in  our  Scotch  Cals.,  e,g,  Hyrm.  (Oct.  5th),  Arb.  (4th), 
Quoddam  Celticum  (3rd),  Nov.  Far.  (4th),  Aberd.  4th.  (In  the  Cal. 
Drummond  MS.  there  is  a  hiatus  here.)  Hence,  unless  the  saint 
was  subsequently  inserted,  none  of  those  MSS.  is  older  than  1228. 

7.  [70]  House,  that  is,  a  "Cloister"  or  Monastery, — the  cross  and  bell  tower  on 
Bod-s.  and  Ss.  indicate  its  religious  character.  These  signs  are 
wanting  on  the  large  House  of  Es.  This  is  preceded  by  a  ftiUer's 
comb. — Not  in  Abp.  J.  or  Cm.  (The  other  earlier  S.  Bridget  was 
given  in  that  MS.  to  Feb.  1,  with  the  note  by  W.,  Virgo  non  Sueca.) 
1434-s.  [38];  Bure-s.,  House;  Hs.  [47]  =  1  Bs.  [29]  a  bow  ?  Es. 
[73].  8.  Birsitta,  Bridget,  d.  1373  at  Rome ;  can.  1391 ;  an  em- 
inently Swedish  saint,  but  found  in  Norw.  and  Dan.  Cals.  She  was 
a  royal  princess,  foundress  of  the  Birgittine  order.  Her  remains 
and  those  of  her  daughter  S.  Eatarina  are  preserved  in  a  reliquary 
kept  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  the  Order  at  Vadstena, 
founded  by  St  K.  in  1395. — Like  the  preceding  mark-day  this  is 
important  for  the  date  of  Calendars,  &c. — W.,/.r.,  (p.  116)  gives  as 
her  emblem  a  fuller's  ftftrHing  oomb — **  pectine  fullonio,"  the  season 
to  cleanse  and  card  wool. — In  Norw.  S.  BrUa^  BrUemesse. 

Here  begins  the  "  Winter  Side  "  on  Old  Type  Staves,  e.g,^  Bs.,  &c. 

14.  [71]  Mitre  and  leafless  Tree. — Oallztaa  I.  or  Calistus,  pope,  m.  222.  Not 
in  Abp.  J. — Cm.  Kalighstus  and  (red)  Vintr  not,  1434-s.  (39)  a 
stroke=l?  or  a  bare  pole?  Bure-s.,  Hs.  [48],  Bod-s.,  Es.  [74], 
pine-tree  ;  Bs.  [30],  mitten ;  so  also  W.,  /.r.  St  C.'s  remains  were 
placed  at  Cisoins  in  854,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Reims,  where 
they  now  are.  This  was  done  for  fear  of  the  Normans.  Glaston- 
bury once  possessed  a  portion.  The  symbol  on  Norw.  staves  is 
often  a  mitten  to  mark  the  approach  of  winter ;  probably  another 
popular  etymology,  by  confusion  of  the  old  N.  Vmtry  mitten,  with 
Vetr^  winter.  On  old  Cals.,  both  Norw.  and  Swedish,  this  day 
commenced  the  **  winter  side,"  noted  in  Cm.  P.A.M.  quotes  an  old 
saying  written  in  Runes,  Vet-Naett  maa  manmig  venU  ;  \  FyriboiS 
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k&mmerjeg  vid;  |  kommerjeg  ikkefor  Helgemu^  \  da  boier  jeg  Bar  og 
Kmst,  Winter-nigbt  muat  you  expect  me  (the  winter) ;  at  FyriM 
("  Forebode,"  Oct.  28,  thence  so  called),  I  come  for  certain ;  if  I 
come  not  before  Hallowmas  (All  Saints  Day),  tlien  bend  I  pine- 
needle  and  twig." — Also ;  "  Qood  weather  on  winter-night  makes 
good  winter"  {id.).  The  14th  is  still  Flytte-dag  ( =  flitting-day)  in 
Norw.  for  servants  and  miners  (three  months'  notice  required)  in 
the  country  and  in  some  towns,  especiaUy  outside  of  Christiania- 
Stift;  the  15th  is  Flytte-dag  for  house  tenants  in  commercial 
towns,  and  notice  required  before  St  Hans,  June  24  But  for  the 
former  Sep.  30  is  observed  in  Bergen  as  ^'  flitting  time,"  with  notice 
twelve  weeks  before  Michaelmas,  (Norw.  Official  Aim.  1889.)  The 
Dan.  Aim.  also  gives  15th  Oct  as  Flytte-dag. 

18.  [71]  (On  two  rubbings  of  Ss.  I  find  no  trace  of  a  cross  to  "  mark  "  this  day, 

but  the  symbol  shows  that  the  omission  is  an  oversight  Os.  has  it. 
The  Ox  gives  the  usual  symbol  of  S.  Luke,  ISv.  Not  in  Abp.  J., 
1434-&.,  Hs.,  Bod-s.  In  Bure  a  small  cross ;  Es.  [75]. — Cul  Lukas, 
Apparently  little  observed  in  Norw.,  as  his  day  is  not  marked  on 
Bs.,  P.A.M.-S.,  E.M.-S.,  or  the  Newcastle  staff.  The  day  is  given  in 
the  mod.  Norw.  Almanac,  as  in  the  others.  Was  the  sign  taken  to 
indicate  the  time  when  the  cattle  come  down  from  the  Saeter  ? 

19.  Hs.  [49]  Is  the  flower  (?)  here  meant  for  Oct.  18  ?    Mod.  Swed.  Aim.  gives 

PtolomeuB  to  this  day  ;  Dan.  and  Norw.  Balthasar. 

21.  [72]  Spear  and  barbed  Arrow.  Only  the  latter  in  Bod-s.— S.  IJxvula  and 
11,000  VirginB.  Not  in  Abp.  J.,  1434-s.— Cm.  Allivu  thusund 
Moitty  11,000  maids.  Not  in  Bure-s.  unless  the  triple  cross  to  Oct 
20  is  meant  for  this  day.  Bs.  [31]  cross  and  ?  Hs.[50].  Ale-horns  (?) 
and  ?  Es.  [76]  a  flag  half  furled  ?  Os.  has  a  string  to  the  spear, 
t.e.  a  harpoon.  Schn.,  from  Fant^  quotes  mention  of  the  day  for  the 
year  1266,  earlier  therefore  than  Abp.  J.  The  11,000  were  widely 
observed. — Noticed  in  Scotch  Cals.,  Aen  mile  beg  banog,  Keltic  CaL 
ap.  Forbes.  They  were  slain  at  Cologne  by  the  Huns.  St  U.  was 
shot  with  three  arrows  by  their  king.  Strangely,  Butler,  in  Lives 
of  the  Saints  and  Martyri,  makes  no  mention  of  the  picturesque 
legend ;  though  the  Romish  CaL  of  Lingard  marks  them. — The 
Norw.  mark  is  sometimes  a  ring  ;  "  for  on  that  day  do  not  thou  the 
thing  that  goes  round."  (Quern-grinding,  spinning,  &c.)  P.A.M. 
The  celebration  of  the  day  is  not  older  than  11th  century.    (Schn.) 

28.  [73]  Oross  and  Spear,  and  Flail  (secular). — So  on  Es.  [77]. — S3.  Simon  and 
Jude,  App. — In  Abp.  J. ;  Chl  (red),  Simonis  M.  JvJthe  ;  1434-8.  [40], 
lance  of  mediaeval  form  ;  Hs.  [61],  two  crosses  ;  Bod-s.,  flail  ;  note 
on  Es.  the  flail  with  spear  point    Bs.  [32]  a  4  (?)  pointed  winter- 
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wards — ^  for  Fyri-hoth,  quasi  Fire-both  ? — S.  Simon  was  crucified 
S.  Jude  killed  by  a  bludgeon,  or,  as  some  say,  crucified  and  shot 
with  an  arrow. — Norw.  StmomessOy  or  Fyribc^f  "  Forbode  "  because 
the  weather  on  this  day  foretold  the  kind  of  winter  comiug.  IceL 
Fyribaa, — Hence  the  sign  was  sometimes  a  sledge,  also  sometimes 
Tveggick-pogtola  om  Hoden, — ''On  this  day  the  'J^u^-man'  goes 
out  with  his  Buste-sack.  The  'Buste-man'  and  '  Buste-woman ' 
were,  according  to  Chr.  Jensen,  newly  wedded  couples,  who,  after 
their  bridal  winter  or  the  next  winter  ensuing,  b^ged  from  farm 
to  farm  for  Buste  or  Boskah,  i.e,  plenishing.  (Norw.  Bu  or  Bo  »  house 
or  farm) — that  is,  com  and  what  else  they  could  get  from  friends 
and  connections."  P.A.M. — W.,/.r.,  a  ship,  "  for  they  were  fishers." 

NovEMBEB.  (Hs.  has  initial  N  to  the  Ist  ?) 

1.  [75]  Bight  Stan  (Dan.  zii.  3,  &c\  and  Boat,  keel  uppermoflt— All  Saints 
or  Hallowmas.  Abp.  J. ;  Cm.  (red)  Hilunamissa;  1434-s.  [41],  cross; 
Bure-s.,  ohuroh,  to  Nov.  2,  All  SouIb  ;  Nov.  1  marked  by  a  cross ;  Hs. 
[52]and  [53]  Nov.  1-4,  crosses  joined  by  bars,  and  with  initial  N = Nov., 
or  a  figure  2  ?  the  lower  portion  above  Sep.  30,  Hallowe'en  ?  Bs. 
[33],  three  raised  towers,  the  "  many  mansions  "  ?  Es.  [79]  over- 
turned boat  and  9  stars. — Note  that  Nov.  2,  All  Souls,  being  a 
Romish  feast,  is  omitted  on  the  later  Protestant  staves. — Norw. 
Helge-messa.  '*  Floods  expected  now,  called  Helgemes-Flommen,  If 
floods  come  not  now,  they  come  again  in  Spring."  P.A.M. — A 
"  locus  classicus  "  for  Scotch  customs  is  the  poem  "  Hallowe'en,"  by 
R.  Burns,  with  the  author's  notes.  * 

The  boat  careened  is  secular,  and  indicates  the  close  of  the 
sailing  season.  Naturally  therefore  it  occurs  at  different  dates  on 
various  Cals.  (Oct.  21,  28,  &c.X  cp.  the  anchor  to  Nov.  23,  and 
notes  there.  According  to  an  old  Hanseatic  law  no  merchants 
might  send  ships  to  sea  after  S.  Martin's  day  (Nov.  11),  and  they 
had  to  try  to  be  in  port  by  Michaelmas.  "  To  sail  after  Martinmas 
is  to  tempt  God,"  writes  an  old  chronicler.  With  Nov.  11  winter 
began  for  the  Baltic  traders.  The  limits  were  Nov.  1 1  to  Candlemas, 
(Feb.  2),  extended  in  some  countries,  according  to  climate,  till 
Feb.  22,  S.  Peter  in  cathedra.  Reservation  was  made  in  favour 
of  beer  and  herring,  the  latter  necessary  for  Lent  in  Romish  times. 
(Does  this  explain  the  cask  to  Mar.  27  ?)  v.  H.  Zimmem,  Hansa 
Townsj  p.  18,  who  says  the  Qreek  coasters  of  the  Mediterranean 
do  not  sail  from  Dec.  6  till  New  Year,  for  i  Qi'KMooei  iytd^eren, 
(The  sea  is  holy.)— Schn.  finds  in  the  8  stars  a  reference  to  "  the 
eight  Beatitudes."      (Matth.   v.   1-12  has  nine.)     The   number 
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varies  on  the  staves,  e.g.  in  the  R.M.S.,  No.  2898  has  9,  7?^  has  8  ; 

Es.  and  the  N.M.S.  staif,  so  like  it  generally  (v.  p.  291),  have  9. 
None  in  Bod-s. — Perhaps  they  allude  to  degrees  in  the  hierarchy  of 
Heaven, — Apostles,  Evangelists,  Martyrs,  Confessors,  VenerabUes, 
Virgins,  Widows,  and  Matrons. 

6.  [76]  A  Boeptre.— King  Gastavus  Adolphus  1 1632  at  Ltitzen,  the  champion  of 
Protestantism.  Old  Staves  and  Cals.  mark  the  day  as  S.  Leonard'!. 
Hence  the  mark  is  very  characteristic  of  later  staves.  Es.  [80]. 
The  day  is  also  observed  in  Qermany. — Not  on  Bod-s. 

11.  [77]  Mitre  and  GKx>8e.— S.  Martin,  Conf.,  Bp.  of  Tours,  t  397,  found  in 
Abp.  J.;  Cm.  (red);  1434-s.  [42],  M  initial,  and  goose  feet  ?  Hs.  [54], 
goose;  also  on  Bure-s.,  Bod-s.,  Es.  [81],  Bs.  [34],  &c.  The  legend  is 
that  St.  M.  died  of  eating  goose.  The  bird  was  sacred  to  Juno,  and 
connected  by  tradition  with  the  safety  of  Jupiter's  Capitol  at 
Rome.  The  feast  was  possibly  substituted  in  Christian  times  for  the 
heathen  ''Epulum  Jovis,"  Nov.  13.  Fr.  Martiner,  to  feast  Hence 
St.  M.,  who  was  the  piuk  of  sobriety,  became  patron  of  drunkards  !  It 
was  the  custom  in  France  to  sacrifice  a  goose  on  his  day.  On  Norw. 
staves  sometimes  only  the  bird's  head  and  neck. — Mortensmessa. 
"  Clear  Martinmas  makes  severe  winter.  Rain  then,  and  it  rains 
for  the  next  50  days,"  P. A.M.,  from  W.,f.r.,  who  adds,  fit  nubUtts^ 
aera  nvUem  |  praedicat  hyhemum,  darU  haec  prognostica  natis  \  padores 
ovium  cum  seriafantur  ad  ignem.  The  breast-bone  is  used  in  Norw. 
(as  with  us)  to  "  tell  fortunes."  P.A-M.  Sometimes  a  Chits  (Eng. 
"  Grise,"  or  boar)  is  found  on  Norw.  staves  (id.). 

The  horBe-shoe  which  follows  (not  on  Bod-s.  and  Es.)  refers 
perhaps  to  S.  Martin  as  a  Roman  cavalry  officer  (1),  but  is  also  re- 
ferred to  shoeing  and  ** sharping"  for  frosty,  slippery  weather 
(Schn.),  V.  below. 

19.  [78.]  BeligiouB  House  :  same  as  [70].  Es.  [62]  has  a  Ohuxoh  Bod-s- 
does  not  mark  the  day.  S.  Elisabeth  of  Hungary  ;  d.  1231  ;  can. 
1235.  Not  in  Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  1434-6.,  Bure-s.,  Hs.,  Bod-s.,  Be., 
P.A.M.-S.,  E.M.-S.  St.  E.,  daughter  of  Alexander  III.,  King  of 
Hungary,  and  wife  of  Lewis,  Landgrave  of  Thiiringia,  was  patroness 
of  the  Third  Order  of  S.  Francis.  Schn.  refers  the  horse-Bhoe  to 
this  day,  though  on  some  he  finds  it  earlier,  showing  clearly  that  it 
is  a  secular  symbol.  Of  Forbes'  Scotch  Monastic  Calendars, 
Culenros  (MS.  date  1305  ? )  alone  notes  ^^Elissabeth  vidua  CoJ^  (con- 
fessor). [?  In  the  riginal  hand. — Culenros  was  a  Cistercian  House 
with  Sarum  use.] 
[21.  Note  here   the  omission  of  the  Romish  Apparitio  or  Fresentatio, 
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of  the  B.V.M.;  not  in  Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  Biire-s.,  &c.,  but  noted  by  W.,  /.r. 
(p.  117),  and  the  mod.  Almanacs,  Denm.,  Mariae  Ofring;  Norw. 
Marias  Offring  (not  in  Swedish)  ;  Qerm.  Mariae  Offerung, 

22.  S.  Oedlia,  omitted  on  all  staves  (?).] 

23.  [79]  Anchor  and  arrow ;  Es.  [83]  adds  a  bow  ;  the  former  very  frequent 

indication  of  seafaring  nations.  8.  Olement,  Bp.  of  Rome,  m.  IOC). 
Abp.  J.,  Clemez  mtsaa;  Bure-s.,  anchor;  1434-8.  [43],  a  bow  and 
arrow  (?)  Ha  [56]  Bod-s.,  anchor;  Bs.  [35]  ship  1  Cm.  demenSy  and 
(red)  Veittr^  Winter,  an  indication  of  southern  influences  on  this 
cal.,  as  the  old  Scand.  "Winter-Night"  was  Oct.  14,  q.v.  But 
the  mod.  Dan.  Aim.  gives  '^  Winter  begins"  to  Dec.  21,  the  (modem) 
winter  solstice. — The  legend  was  that  St.  C.  was  bound  to  an  anchor 
and  thrown  into  the  sea.  On  the  prayers  of  his  fellows  the  sea 
retreated  three  miles,  revealing  a  ruined  temple,  wherein  the  saint's 
body  lay ;  and  this  miracle  was  repeated  every  anniversary  of  his 
death.  Greene,  '^Saints  and  SymJboW — Some  of  his  relics  were 
sent  to  the  Cava  Abbey  in  the  Abruz^o  by  Adrian,  "  with  a  history 
of  many  miracles "  (Butler).  Was  this  one  of  them  ?  and  was 
Adrian,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  Church  in  Scandinavia, 
responsible  for  the  popularity  of  this  saint's  cult  ? — For  the  secular 
meaning  attached  to  the  symbol,  v.  notes  to  Nov.  1,  and  add,  W.,/r., 
eo  die  naves  in  portu,  ut  a  tempestatibua  et  periculis  securce  sint.  So 
also  P.A,M. — According  to  Brewer,  he  was  patron  of  tanners  ;  and 
his  symbol  was  a  pot,  as  on  his  day  the  early  Danes  used  to  go 
about  begging  for  ale  (I)  (v.  suh  Dec.  21). — Norw.  symbol  some- 
times a  cburoh  or  belfry ; — called  Klemet  Kirkebyggery  the  church 
builder. — "  Then  shall  the  children  begin  to  be  pinched  of  their 
food,  that  they  may  the  better  like  their  fare  at  Yule**  (!)  P.A.M. — 
East  Islanders,  .4 n^r  JT^^n^ar,  Ankar  J^^'ntora  Anchor-Clement. 
(Schn.). — That  the  arrow  is  not  a  harpoon,  as  Schn.  conjectures,  is 
shown  by  the  bow  on  Es.  and  the  N.M.S.  staff  like  it  The  symbol 
seems  secular.  Has  it  ref.  to  a  close-time^-Norw.,  Fredningdid, 
"Peace  time" — for  game  1  The  mod. Nov. close-time  for  hart  is  Nov.  1 
to  Sep.  15;  for  elk  Nov.  1  to  Aug.  1;  for  Rein-deer  Nov.  1  to  Aug.  15; 
for  whales,  on  the  coast  of  Finmark,  Jan.  1  to  May  31  (see  further, 
Almanak  for  1889,  pp.  46-8,  Sondenfjeldske  Udg.,  Christiania). 
25.  [80]  Spiked  Wlwel.—  8.  Catharine,  m.  at  Alexandria  under  Maximinus, 
early  4th  cent. — Not  in  Abp.  J. — Cm.  (red),  Katrinu  messa; 
1434-s.  E ;  Bure-s.,  wheel,  curved  spikes ;  Hs.  [56];  Bs.  [36]  carding- 
comb?  Bod-s.,  wheel;  Es.  [84]. — St.  C.  was  tied  to  four  spiked 
wheels,  but  her  cords  were  broken  and  the  wheels  fell  asunder. 
Butler. — Early  observed  in  the  Greek  Church  as  Ae-Catherina. — 
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Patroness  of  schools,  science,  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  diseases  of 
the  tongue  (a  pretty  array  of  synonyms  !);  but  more  especially — 
from  her  emblem — of  spinning. — I  have  seen  the  wheel  on  a 
mediaeval  Engl,  weaver's  token. — To  the  symbols  noted  on  the  staves 
Schn.  adds  a  sword  (she  was  1)eheaded);  in  Rubens*  picture  she  is 
painted  with  a  palm  and  sword. — Norw.  Karentmessa^  Karinmessa. 
**St  Karin  spinder  Lysevager  til  JuulJ*  St  K.  spins  candle-wicks  for 
Yule.  "  Clear  weather  on  Karimas  makes  fine  Yule  light  **  (?)  P.A.M. 
30.  [81]  Gross,  decussate.— S.  Andrew,  Ap. ;  so  on  Bure-s. ;  Hs.  [67] ;  1434-s. 
[45],  initial  A.  Es.  [85],  cross  and  trap  ?  Scotland's  patron  saint. 
Some  relics  of  his  were  brought  from  Patrae  or  Constantinople  in 
the  4th  cent  by  an  Abbot  Regulus  (S.  Rueil),  and  deposited  in 
a  monastery  called  Kilrimonth,  now  S.  Andrews, — whose  monks 
were  called  Culdees. — Also  as  Apostle  of  Scythia,  the  patron  of 
Russia,  where  Peter  the  Great  founded  the  Order  of  Knights  of 
S.  Andrew,  or  the  Blue  Ribbon.  (Butler.)  Abp.  J.,  Andres  messa; 
Cm.  (red),  Andrys  missa, — On  Norw.  staves  often  a  fish-hook, 
sacred,  in  allusion  to  St.  A.  as  a  fisher,  but  also  secular ;  "  for  then 
shall  one  begin  to  fish  the  Yule  fish.**  P.A.M. :  v,  Bs.  [37]. — In 
Holstein  carp  forms  a  favourite  Christmas  dish. 

The  object  which  follows,  with  three  prongs,  has  been  variously 
explained  as  a  heckle  or  carding-comb,  or  a  foz-trap  (?  Sw.  rUftax}j 
V.  Schn.,  p.  105. 

December. 

4.  [83]  Sledge.  £s.  [87],  also  a  tower  to  the  left  of  the  sledge.  This  in  the 
similar  N.M.S.-S.  is  to  the  right,  and  has  a  cupola  roof.  Bod-s.  a 
tower  only. — Not  in  Abp.  J.,  1434-s.,  Bs. — Cm.,  Barbara.  Bure-s. 
and  Hs.  [58]  half  cross ;  no  symbol — S.  Barbara,  V.,  m.  306,  under 
Galerius.  The  dates  and  stories  of  her  life  are  very  conflicting. 
She  suffered  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt  Much  observed  in  Lat,  Qk., 
Muscovite,  and  Syriac  Calendars  (Butler). — She  was  accounted 
among  the  14  <*  Helpers "  in  the  hour  of  need  (S.  Catherine  was 
another).  Schn. — Her  father  loved  her  so  much,  that,  fearing  to 
lose  her  by  marriage,  he  shut  her  in  a  high  tower.  She  betrayed 
that  she  was  a  Christian  by  desiring  to  have  in  her  tower  three 
windows  (the  Trinity). — [Note  here  how  Es.  and  its  brother  staves 
follow  the  legend.]---She  was  beheaded  by  her  own  father,  in  the 
mountain  to  which  angels  had  carried  her.  As  he  descended  he 
was  consumed  by  lightning.  Hence  patroness  of  arms,  armourers, 
fortification,  and  against  lightning  (Greene). — Hence  also  patroness 
of  fire-arms,  first  in  Spain  (Schn.). — Norw.  Barhromessa^  Barbro-doe- 
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grin, — Symbols  Tower  or  Chain.  ^*  Barhro-doegrin  gaar  Solen 
bort  I  Luci-Ndttin  Kommer  den  cUL**  P. A.M.  (St.  B.'s  day,  the  sun 
goes  away,  Lucy  night  (Dec.  13)  it  comes  again.) — W.j/.r.,  has  mis- 
understood the  tower ;  he  gives  "  Capella,  quod  Deo  devotam  ferunt" 
This  is  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  her  symbol — The  sledge  is 
secular. — "  A  very  popular  saint  in  EngL  ;  patroness  of  the  Tower 
of  London''  (Schn.).  But  she  was  certainly  not  popular  in 
ScotL  Of  Forbes'  Scotch  Cals.,  only  the  Aberdeen  Breviary  and 
Adam  Ring's,  Paris,  1588,  mention  her,  the  latter  as  a  virgin  of 
Nicomedia. — Were  any  churches  dedicated  to  her  in  Engl,  or 
Scot!.?  I  find  none  mentioned  in  E.  Peacock's  ^'Dedication 
of  Churches  in  England  and  Scotland,"  Archeeol.  Rev.  (now 
Folklore  Beview\  vol.  ii.  No.  4,  pp.  276-7,  Dec.  1888;  an  inter- 
esting list,  which  ought  to  be  completed  for  the  whole  country,  but 
vntk  the  dates  of  dedication. 
6.  [84]  Orosler  and  Serpent-ring  (so  Es.,  &c.). — 8.  Nioholas.  Abp.  of  Myra. 
Conf.,  t  342.  Much  observed  in  Gk.  and  Lat.  Churches.  A  church 
was  dedicated  to  him  at  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
in  430  A.D.  His  relics  were  ''  translated  "  by  theft  to  Bari  in  Italy, 
9th  May  1087  ("  tantum  religio  potuit"  !),  and  at  once  justified  the 
theft  by  curing  30  persons.  The  men  of  Bari  feared  the  sacrilege 
of  the  Mahometans.  The  Venetians  had  the  same  design,  but  were 
'*  prevented."  Butler. — Patron  of  merchants  and  against  thieves  ( !), 
Qreene  ;  but,  according  to  others,  patron  of  thieves,  called  Clerks  or 
Knights  of  8.  NichoUu:  v.  Shakespeare,  Hen.  7F.,  ii.,  1,  &c.;  v. 
Nare's  Gloss. ,  sub  voc.  Colgrave  gives  "One  of  Saint  Nicolas'  clerks, 
or  an  arrant  theefe." — Patron  of  Travellers — Two  Gent,  of  Ver., 
iii.  1,  "S.  Nicholas  be  thy  speed." — Of  children  and  schoolboys — 
Chaucer,  Prioresse  Ta^e,  st  2,  "  For  he  so  yong  to  Crist  did  rever- 
ence," alluding  to  the  story  that  while  still  in  his  cradle  he  "  fasted 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  sticking  but  once  a  day  in  those  days." 
Strype,  Mem.,  vol.  iii.  p.  206. — On  St.  N.'s  day  a  chorister-Bishop 
was  chosen. — Many  churches  in  Essex  and  Lincolnshire  are  dedi- 
cated to  him.  Peacock  gives  only  one  in  Scotl.,  at  Aberdeen,  of 
which  town  he  is  patron  ;  also  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Cathedral,  as 
patron  of  sailors.  So  also  of  Venice.  As  patron  of  Florence,  his 
symbol  is  sometimes  three  gold  balls,  which  from  Lombard 
bankers  became  the  emblem  of  Pawnbrokers.  This  accounts  for 
Schnippcl's  Triquetra,  a  fancy  of  his  ;  v.  also  Dec.  26.  I  suspect  it 
also  accounts  for  the  menibrum  virUe  sign,  another  scholar's  notion  ! 
In  Qerm.  the  famous  Santa  Klaus. — Found  in  Abp.  J.  and  Cm.  (red) 
Nikulas  messa;  W.,  /.r.,  quotes  a  Fr.  prov.,  Si  Vhiver  estoit  outre  la 
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rrur  \  n  viendra  U  a  Sainct  Nicolas  parler.  In  Norw.  the  sign  is 
sometimes  a  three-branched  candle,  P.A.M.  According  to  KM. 
he  was  till  recently  patron  of  Norway,  (??). — 1434-8.  [46]  has  N; 
So  also  Bs.  [38].  The  ring  is  said  to  indicate  the  change  of  the  year 
{Tid8kiftet)y  Schn.  His  signs  on  northern  staves  also  a  mitre,  a 
•hip,  a  son,  &a    Hs.  [59]  shows  traces  of  a  san  ? 

8.  [86]    Small  Oxown. — OoniMption  of  the  B.V.M. — note  the  sign  of  an  ordi- 

nary '*  mark-day "  on  the  Protestant  Cals.  A  good  test  of  dates 
(v,  p.  274).  Not  in  Abp.  J.— Hs.  [60]  ;  Bs.  [39]=r?  Es.  [89].  Cm. 
has  Mariu  messa  (in  Black). — 1434-fl.  [37]=-?  Bure-&,  a  full  crown, 
and  a  mark  indicating  a  day  of  more  than  ordinary  though  not  full 
sanctity. — Norw.  Vor  Fru4  VerUedoTj  '*  because  she  then  expected  to 
be  delivered."  P.A.1&L  In  1673  Gregory  XIII.  established  Marios 
Expectaiio  for  Dec  8. 

9.  [86]  A  can  or  beer-pot — 8.  Anna,  mother  of  the  Virgin,  observed  since  the 

I6th  and  16th  centuries  in  the  North ;  earlier,  the  day  of  8.  Joaohim, 
her  father  (now  in  mod.  Almanacs  to  Mar.  20),  Schn.  Not  in 
Abp.  J.,  Cm.,  1434-s.,  and  Bure-s. — Worm,  Annae  cantharo,  turn  enim 
aquam  hordeo  (barley),  affitndere  tubent  Riutici,  tU  coquatur  cerevinaj 
qua  te  per  dies  NcUalUiorum  exhUarent,  Credo  eos  ad  normn  Annae 
hoc  ipso  alludere  (i.e.  Sankt  Anna,  quasi  Kanna),  The  can  is,  then, 
to  indicate  the  brewing  of  the  Christmas  ale,  tk  further  siib  Dec.  21. 
13.  [87]  Solssoni  and  on  Ss.  and  Os.  a  hooked  Inatniment,  probably  the  sacred 
symbol  here ;  v,  below.  1434-s.  [48] ;  Hs.  [61],  scissors  ;  Es.  [90, 
91]  ;  Bs.  [40]  partly  obliterated ;  probably  a  tankard.  8.  Luoia^  m. 
304.  To  avoid  the  persecution  of  a  heathen  suitor,  she  tore  her 
own  eyes  ont  Hence  often  represented  in  Christian  art  holding 
her  eyes  in  a  dish.  Patroness  of  the  blind  and  those  who  suffer 
from  ophthalmia.  The  scissors  are  secular,  and  denote  the  pre- 
paration of  clothes  for  Yule.  Not  in  Abp.  J.  In  Cm.  Lnda; 
Bure-s.,  scissors,  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  symbol ;  1434-s. 
[48],  a  four-dotted  cross,  cp.  id  [34].  Norw.  sign  often  a  net ;  "  for 
then  is  the  time  to  catch  the  Tule  fish ''  {v.  above,  Nov.  30)  ;  also 
a  ^*  bale-fire,''  because  St.  L.  was  burnt,  or  for  light,  because  it  was 
considered  the  darkest  day  of  winter.  '*  Then  the  night  was  so  long 
that  the  cow  had  to  bite  thrice  at  its  tether  (of  straw  ?)  for  sheer 
hunger.  *  Lucy-night  is  long,'  said  the  Cow ;  '  'Tis  so,'  said  the 
Wether  ;  '  The  devil  it  is ! '  said  the  Goat — ^in  the  days  when  beasts 
could  talk."  P.A.M. — W.,  /.r.,  has  a  similar  legend  that  the  ox  on 
that  long  night  was  ready  to  devour  its  very  hoofs  for  hunger,  and 
that  hence  the  symbol  was  bxl  oz-hoof,  which  he  surrounds  with  rays 
to  indicate  the  solstice.    Did  the  legend  arise  partly  from  the  fast 
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usual  after  8.   Luc^s  Day  ?  cp,  Cal.  Aberd.  Brev.,  end  of  Feb. : 

post  cnicem  postque  Lvjciam  mercurii  et  venerii  aabhato  ieiunia  fient. 

Such  a  Bcrap  of  folk-lore  bean  valuable  evidence  of  its  own  date, 
15.  1434-0.  [49]  A  ?  or  E  ?  perh.  for  SusebiuB  ?  Mod.  Swed.  Aim.  Ireneus,  Dan. 

KloatluB. 
21.  [88]  Hand  (and  aim  Es.  [92])  with  two  fingers  outstretched. — 8.  Thomas, 

Ap.,   "the  Doubter"  (John  xx.  26).     1434-B.  [60];   Ha  [62];  Bs. 

[41].    A  day  much  observed  in  the  Scand.  North.  Abp.  J.  :  Cm. 

(red),  Tomas  messa^  Bure-s.  a  candle  ("  Jnul-lys  ")  and  the  sign  of  a 

great  Vigil  (?)  to  Dec.  20,  namely,  ^  which  sign  occurs  also  before 

S.  Andrew's  and  Christmas  Days  (v.  n.  p.  313).  Other  eves  have 
only  two  branches  to  this  mark.  Norw.  called  Thomas  Brygger  (the 
Brewer),  his  day  being  the  time  to  brew  the  Yule  ale  (cp,  Dec.  9, 
and  symbol  of  a  beer-pot).  His  sign  was  often  a  butt  or  tun.  "  Then 
cometh  Thomas  with  the  butt,  and  watereth  the  malt  for  Yule,  for 
then  thaw  weather  sometimes  occurs." — ^The  4th  of  the  Ember  days, 
called  in  Denm.  and  Norw.  Tamper-  or  Quateniber-dsige  ("  quattuor 
tempora  ")  on  which  ordinations  are  held,  faUs  on  Wednesday  after 
S.  Lucy.  S.  Thomas's  day  is  often  therefore  in  Ember  week,  im&rw- 
Vtka,  It  was  then  the  custom  to  go  round  to  the  neighbours  to 
taste  their  ale,  and  this  visit  was  known  as  Iniber-Bunn,    P.A.M. 

26.  [89]  Ale-HornB.  Bs.  [42];  Hs.  [63].  Often  also,  as  on  Es.  [93],  a  Babe  in 
Swaddling  Olothes. — ^Yule. — Between  the  Ale-Horns  occur  three 
small  circles,  the  '*  Drelpass,"  an  emblem  of  the  Godhead.  Schn. 
But  this  is  emblematic  of  the  Trinity,  and  not  specially  appropriate 
to  Yule.  In  the  illustration  of  Os.  the  "  leaves  "  should  have  been 
rounded,  that  is,  exactly  as  on  Ss.  The  symbol,  however,  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  S.  Stephen,  Dec.  26,  and  indicates  the  stones 
with  which  he  was  martyred. — Obs.  the  number  varies  :  in  Es. 
we  have  6,  and  10  on  the  similar  N.M.S.-8.  so  often  alluded  to,  and 
clearly  not  belonging  to  Dec.  26.  —  Cm.  (red),  Juta-daghr, — 
N,B.  Abp.  John's  Law  and  the  1434-8.  both  begin  the  year  with 
this  day,  an  arrangement  preserved  by  Worm  in  his  Fasti  BestittUi: 
"  Primus  ,  ,  .  festus  dies  ,  . .  lesu  Christo  merito  dicatus  est.^'  Called 
Ztd-dag  in  Ad.  King's  Sc.  CaL,  1688. — From  now  on  the  feasting 
lasted  till  "  Twentieth  Day,"  Jan.  13,  when  the  ale  was  out — ^The 
Yule  marks  were  cut  on  the  ^  Loft-beam,"  PA.M.;  for  the  explana- 
tion V,  my  paper  in  the  Archaeol.  Aeliana,  sub  die.  *^  A  crescent 
moon  foreboded  a  good  year;  a  waning  moon,  many  ills."    W.,/.r. 

26.  [90]  Ale-Horn  and  3  Btones.  S.  Stephen,  protomartyr.  Found  on  many 
staves.    Cm.  (red),  Stefansdaghr.    Hs.  [64],  Es.  [94].    Bure-s.  a  full 
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cross.  Bod-s.,  3  stones.  The  number  is  probably  in  reference  to 
St.  S.'s  recognition  of  the  Trinity,  v.  Acts  vii.  55  (bat  v.  above  sub 
Dec  25).  Patron  of  horses.  On  this  day  it  was  usual  to  bleed  them, 
that  they  might  be  free  from  disease  for  the  whole  year.    W.,/.r. 

17.  [91]  Also  on  many  staves,  with  an  Ale-horn.    S.  John,  Ap.,  Xv.     Cm. 

(red),  Johansdagr,    Bure-s.,  a  full  cross.    Es.  [95]. 

18.  [91]  Ale-horn  and  Sword.    HJoly  Innooenti  (Matth.  ii.) — mentioned  as  a 

festival  in  Bede.  Not  in  Abp.  J.  Cm.  (redX  Bamadaghr^  Bairns' 
Day;  oux  old  Eug,  Ckildermai. — Norw.  Ds  Uskyldi^  B^inBdhU- 
hem. — Bamedagm,    P.A.M. 

Summary  of  Dated  Stavbs. 

Not  including  those  to  which  dates  may  be  given  approximately  from 
the  evidence  of  the  Golden  Number,  Sun  Circle,  and  Saints  omitted,  out 
of  over  220  staves,  chiefly  in  the  Ups.  Mus.  and  Nord.  Mus.  Sthlm.,  I 
find  over  80  scored  with  dates  from  1434  to  1830  : — 15th  century,  2  (f) ; 
16th,  8;  17th,  54;  18th,  13;  19th,  7. 

Of  their  Geographical  Distribution. 

Hardly  any  record  has  been  kept,  except  in  the  Nord.  Mus.,  in 
accordance  with  its  admirable  arrangement.  That  Museum  is,  however, 
overcrowded  and  badly  lit^  and  some  of  the  staves  fixed  so  that  only  one 
side  can  be  examined.  From  the  details  kindly  furnished  through  the 
photographer,  50  are  from  Dalecarlia ;  10  from  Upland;  from  Oster- 
gothland,  Smdland,  Gotland,  Gammel  Svenskby  (in  Finland  1 ),  1  each  ; 
2  from  Sodermannland.  The  large  number  from  tlie  Dales  is  due  in 
part  to  the  primitive  conservatism  of  the  country  folk,  partly  to  the  zeal 
with  which  Dr  Haselius  has  explored  this  happy  hunting-ground  of 
Antiquarians. — "  0  qui  me  gdidia  in  vallibus  Haeini  \  Sistat  /" 


Postscript. — Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  consulted  Finn 
Magnusen's  Gentile  CaleTidarium,  given  as  an  Appendix  to  his  Prise, 
Vet.  BarecUium  Mythologiae  Lexicon  (Copenh.,  1828),  which  I  have  used 
freely  in  my  deiscription  of  the  Newcastle  Black  Gate  Mus.  Norwegian 
Staff,  written  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  that  paper  in  the  Archaeologia  Aeliana,  voL  xv., 
for  additional  details  of  interest. 
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IS  **  JOHN  KNOX'S  HOUSE"  ENTITLED  TO  THE  NAME?    Bt  CHARLES         \yip 

J.  GUTHRIE,  Advocate,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  answer  the  old  question, — **  Tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  where  the  seer's  house  is  ? "  (1  Sam.  ix.  18),  and  to  maintain  that 
what  we  have  all  hitherto  known  as  John  Knox's  House  in  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh  is  entitled  to  that  name,  because,  during  a  portion 
at  least  of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  John  Knox  resided  in  it. 

The  house  has  survived  assaults  from  many  quarter&  In  1849  the 
Dean  of  Guild  ordered  its  removal  as  dangerous,  and  also,  it  is  believed, 
because  it  unduly  narrowed  the  street.  This  attack  was  successfully 
repelled  by  the  proprietors  of  the  house,  nobly  assisted  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  led  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr — now  Sir  Daniel — 
Wilson,  and  backed  up  by  a  large  section  of  the  general  public  through- 
out Scotland. 

Thereafter  the  house  was  repaired  at  great  cost.  The  roof  was  re- 
newed. The  upper  portion  of  the  front  wall  above  where  the  outside 
woodwork  begins,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  the  old  stones; 
the  projecting  window  on  the  south  side  which  had  fallen  down  at  the 
time  when  the  front  of  the  adjoining  house,  Lord  Balmerino's,  collapsed, 
was  replaced ;  modem  internal  divisions  were  taken  out,  and  other  re- 
pairs were  effected  from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  first  to  restore  the 
house  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  condition  when  it  was  Knox's 
residence,  and  second,  to  ensure  its  permanence.  Recently  the  lower, 
and  iu  themselves  less  interesting,  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  as  a 
library  for  John  Bjqlox's  works  in  all  their  editions,  for  writings  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  for  later  writings  illustrative  of  his  life  and  times ; 
and  also  as  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  Knox  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
pictures  of  the  places  in  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Switzerland  in 
which  he  lived  and  laboured. 

The  temple  of  Janus  remained  shut  for  thirty-five  years.  But  in 
1887   there  appeared  in    the  London  Standard  a   letter  stating  that. 
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while  the  site  of  the  present  house  was  the  site  of  Knox's  actual  resi- 
dence, the  present  house  itself  was  not  more  than  forty  years  old,  and 
that  it  had  in  short  no  more  to  do  with  John  Knox  than  with  John 
Banyan.  The  startling  thing  about  this  letter  was  that  the  writer  pro- 
fessed to  "  mind  the  biggin'  o't"  It  fell  to  me  to  point  out  in  reply 
that  the  writer  was  confounding  John  Knox's  house  with  the  adjoining 
house  of  Lord  Balmerino,  which  was  entirely  removed  about  the  date 
mentioned  by  him.  He  did  not  attempt  a  rejoinder ;  and  so  that  siege 
was  raised.  Recently  an  attack  on  the  authenticity  of  the  house  has 
been  made  in  this  learned  Society.  Dr  Miller  has  not  directly  asserted 
his  ability  to  prove  that  Knox  never  resided  in  the  house  which  now 
bears  his  name,  but  I  observe  that  the  newspapers  which  have  dealt  with 
the  matter  have  assumed  that  to  have  been  his  object;  and  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  matter  on  that  footing,  and  give  the  reasons  why  I  think  this 
new  assault  has  left  entirely  untouched  the  authenticity  of  the  house 
popularly  known  as  John  Knox's. 

By  some  it  may  be  thought  that  I  am  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  the  question.  From  this  opinion  I  venture  to  differ.  I  prefer  the 
view  taken  by  this  Society  in  1849.  The  proprietors  of  the  house 
might  be  considered  prejudiced  in  its  favour  when,  appealing  for  funds 
to  repair  the  house,  they  said,  *^  In  raising  the  necessary  sum 
we  look  for  aid  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries  and  the  public 
generally,  who  have  so  nobly  stepped  forward  at  the  very  hint  of  outrage 
to  so  dear  a  relic."  The  action  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  cannot  be 
thus  discounted.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  writing  on  25th  June  of  that  year 
on  behalf  of  our  Committee,  referred  to  the  house  as  ''  so  interesting  a 
relic,  and  so  picturesque  an  ornament  of  our  Scottish  capital,"  and  said : 
''  The  Committee  are  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  leave  no  means  un- 
employed for  rescuing  the  ancient  mansion  from  destruction."  At  the 
citizens'  meeting  held  in  the  same  month,  chiefly  convened  through  Sir 
Daniel's  exertions,  a  resolution  was  passed  "  strongly  reprobating  the 
destruction  of  the  mansion  of  the  great  Scottish  Reformer  as  disgraceful 
to  the  national  character,  and  destructive  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  Scottish  capital ;"  and  in  a  circular  issued  by  a  general 
committee,  comprising  such  men  as  Adam  Black,  Sir  George  Harvey, 
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Sir  William  Allan,  Professor  Shank  More,  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Dr 
David  Laing,  and  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  (I  name  them  by  their  later  and 
more  familiar  designations),  this  statement  was  made : — "  The  Committee 
confidently  appeal  to  every  true-hearted  Scotsman  to  show,  in  an  age 
when  Germany  has  preserved  the  lodgings  of  Goethe  and  Schiller — when 
Italy  still  reveres  the  mansion  of  Tasso,  and  venerates  even  the  doorway 
of  Dante's  house — when  England  has  just  rescued  from  destruction  the 
dwelling  of  Shakespeare — ^and  when  France  holds  sacred  the  houses  of 
Comeille  and  Voltaire — that  Scotland  regards  as  no  less  sacred  her 
memorials  of  genius,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  she  owes  to  her  great 
Reformer." 

First  consider  on  whom  does  the  burden  of  proof  lie.  I  unhesitat- 
ingly assert  that  the  onus,  and  a  very  heavy  onus,  lies  on  anyone  who 
asserts  that  Knox's  house  has  no  title  to  the  name.  They  have  to 
overcome  the  enormous  presumption  which  arises  from  the  recorded 
acceptance  of  the  genuineness  of  the  house  since,  at  least,  1806,  when 
the  house  was  described  as  Knox's  in  Stark's  "  Picture  of  Edinburgh, ** 
published  in  that  year.  I  shall  show  immediately  that  prior  to  that 
date  there  were  no  publications  in  which  you  would  expect  to  find  the 
tradition  mentioned.  If  so,  thence  arises  another  presumption,  recog- 
nised in  all  systems  of  law  because  derived  from  common  sense,  that  a 
tradition  probable  in  itself  and  reported  so  long  ago  as  universally 
accepted,  must  be  presumed  to  have  come  down  from  the  time  to  which 
it  relates. 

Observe  the  facts  as  to  this  universal  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  John 
Knox's  house. 

!Not  only  has  this  house  been  treated  in  all  guide-books  and  histories 
written  during  this  century  as  entitled  to  the  name,  but  all  the  works 
dealing  with  the  subject  written  by  the  most  competent  antiquaries  have 
equally  admitted  the  justice  of  the  claim.  I  refer  to  such  books  as  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson's  Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Bannatyne  Club's 
Charters  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Giles,  Edinburgh.  Further, 
the  house  has  been  accepted  as  genuine  by  the  two  men — ^both  of  them 
learned  and  cautious  antiquarians — who  have  done  most  to  place  Knox's 
life  and  Knox's  works  in  the  commanding  position  which  they  now 
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occupy.  I  mean  his  biographer,  Thomas  M'Grie,  and  the  editor  of  the 
six  volumes  of  his  works,  David  Laing.  Last,  but  not  least,  as  I  have 
incidentally  mentioned  already,  this  Antiquarian  Society  committed 
itself  long  ago  to  the  same  view.  Why  did  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
join  with  the  proprietors  of  the  house  in  a  resolution  to  use  every  en- 
deavour to  preserve  it  ?  Solely  and  entirely  because  unquestionably  it 
had  been  the  house  of  the  Keformer. 

It  is  said  that  the  only  evidence  in  favour  of  the  house  is  that  of  tra- 
dition. Be  it  so.  The  same  sneer  would  deprive  us  of  Shakespeare's 
birthplace  at  Stratford,  and  of  Bunyan's  cottage  at  Elstow,  of  half  the 
articles  which  excited  such  intense  interest  in  the  Tudor,  Stuart,  and 
Guelph  Exhibitions,  and  of  a  large  number  of  the  treasures  in  our  own 
Museum,  including  John  Knox's  pulpit  and  Jenny  Geddes'  stool.  The 
.  value  of  tradition  is  a  question  of  circumstances.  Than  implicit  accept* 
ance  of  everything  that  tradition  tells  us,  however  contrary  to  proba- 
bility, there  is  nothing  more  absurd — except  absolute  rejection  of  every 
thing,  however  probable,  which  stands  only  on  tradition.  Here  every  cir^ 
cumstance  accords  with  the  truth  of  the  tradition — the  fact  that  the  house 
was  admittedly  in  existence  in  Knox's  time ;  its  proximity  to  St  Giles' ; 
its  prominent  position,  the  nature  of  its  ownership  at  the  time,  which 
will  be  referred  to  immediately ;  and  its  ample  internal  accommodation, 
both  natural  and  necessary  for  a  man  who  was  in  constant  communication 
and  intercourse  with  the  greatest  in  the  land — Scotch  nobility  and  gentry 
and  foreign  ambassadors — all  correspond  with  what  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  John  Knox's  house.  Inside  the  house  a  room  is  now  shown  as  John 
Knox's  study,  which  has  not  only  a  traditional  right  to  that  name,  but 
exactly  accords  with  that  '*  warm  study  of  daills  "  (that  is,  as  I  take  it, 
lined  with  deals),  which  the  Town  Council  ordered  to  be  made  for  John 
Knox  in  1561.  And  the  amount  and  character  of  the  rest  of  the  house 
accord  with  the  amount  and  character  of  the  accommodation  which  a 
man  in  Knox's  position  might  be  expected  to  possess.  But  not  only 
ought  a  tradition  to  accord  with  probability ;  to  be  of  any  value  it  must 
be  reasonably  continuous.  For  instance,  the  traditional  sites  in  Jerusa- 
lem are  utterly  worthless  because,  for  300  years  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
no  Christian  was  allowed  within  the  Holy  City.     When  Christians  ulti- 
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mately  returned  to  Jerusalem  they  had  no  means  whatever  except  the 
purest  conjecture  for  fixing  the  holy  sites.  In  Edinburgh,  on  the 
other  hand,  during  the  300  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Knox's  death, 
a  statement  as  to  the  locality  of  Knox's  house  would  inevitably  be 
handed  on  from  one  generation  to  another,  down  a  line  of  unbroken 
interest  and  belief  in  the  Reformer  and  his  work.  Why  that  statement 
should  be  made  about  the  wrong  house  rather  than  the  right,  I  cannot 
imagine. 

How  then  is  it  proposed  to  overcome  this  presumption  ?  Partly  by  posi- 
tive evidence  derived  from  extant  documents,  and  partly  by  certain 
aiguments  founded  on  what  it  is  suggested  would  probably  happen. 
The  first  requires  careful  consideration  ;  in  regard  to  the  second  I  shall 
merely  remark  meantime  that  except  it  amount  to  necessary  inference  it 
can  never  overcome  the  presumptions  above  mentioned. 

Take  first  the  positive  evidence.  It  has  been  stated  as  if  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  as  to  where  Knox  lived  in  Edinburgh  covered  practi- 
cally the  whole  period  from  his  settling  in  Edinburgh  in  1560  to  his 
death  in  1572.  But  the  document  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  argument  against  the  present  house  is  dated  8th  April  1563,  nine 
years  before  the  Reformer's  death,  and  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
John  Knox's  subsequent  residence  in  a  different  house  from  the  one 
mentioned  in  it.  And  the  very  latest  of  any  of  the  writings  relied  on 
against  my  view  is  of  date  4th  March  1569.  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
point,  because,  if  I  am  stating  it  correctly,  it  results  in  the  total  failure 
of  my  opponents  to  achieve  their  object.  After  doing  their  very  worst, 
they  leave  three  years  and  ten  months  up  to  24th  November  1572,  when 
Knox  died,  during  which  they  are  unable  to  adduce  any  proof  what- 
ever against  the  tradition  that  he  resided  in  the  house  in  question.  I 
challenge  their  conclusions  as  to  the  preceding  period.  But  I  do  so 
more  as  an  antiquarian  than  from  my  interest  in  the  existing  house. 
Neither  I  nor  the  general  public  care  much  where  Knox  spent  the 
earlier  years  of  his  time  in  Edinburgh.  What  we  want  to  see  is  not  the 
39  Castle  Street,  but  the  Abbotsford.  Assume  all  the  views  of  my 
opponents  about  the  years  from  1560  to  1563,  or  even  to  1569,  to  be  cor- 
rect.    If   the  last  three,  nearly  four,  years  are  left  untouched,  there  is 
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sufficient  for  every  lover  of  the  house  to  identify  in  it  the  place  where 
Knox  spent  part  of  the  crowning  years  of  his  unique  career,  and  which 
witnessed  the  death  of  the  greatest  clergyman  and  the  greatest  statesman 
whom  Scotland  has  yet  produced. 

But,  while  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  relating  to  these  latter  years, 
four  suggestions  have  been  made  to  justify  the  belief,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  the  impression — ^for  they  could  never  justify  a  belief — that  Knox  was 
not  resident  during  these  years  in  the  present  house. 

First,  it  is  said  that  the  titles  of  the  house  make  no  mention  of  Knox. 
This  is  the  suggestion  of  a  layman,  which  to  any  one  skilled  in  title- 
deeds  will  only  provoke  a  smile.  You  look  in  titles  for  the  names  of 
projmetorSf  not  tenants ;  and  I  know  neither  evidence  nor  probability 
that  Knox  owned  any  part  of  the  house  in  question. 

Second,  it  is  alleged  that  the  house  belonged  in  Knox's  time  to  James 
Mosman,  the  goldsmith,  and  that  the  Town  Council  Records  contain  no 
entries  of  payment  of  rent  to  James  Mosman.  Neither  they  do  ;  they 
do  not  contain  payment  of  rent  after  1569  to  James  Mosman  or  to  any- 
body else,  for  the  very  good  reason  that,  as  the  Council  Records  show, 
Knox  was  getting  in  these  later  years  a  regular  stipend,  out  of  which  he 
evidently  paid  his  own  house  rent  His  stipend  from  the  town,  not  to 
speak  of  an  extra  salary  also  paid  to  him,  was  considerably  higher  than 
the  salary  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  not  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  English  Judges  of  the  same  period. 

Third,  it  is  objected  that  the  house  is  not  referred  to  as  John  Knox's 
in  such  works  of  last  centuiy  as  Hugo  Amot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  or 
Maitland's  History  of  Edinburgh,  This  argument  ignores  the  point  of 
view  from  which  these  works  were  written.  Even  a  cursory  perusal  of 
them  shows  that  their  authors  dealt  with  Knox  only  in  his  public 
capacity,  and  evinced  neither  interest  in  him  nor  knowledge  of  him  in 
his  private  life.  They  neither  refer  to  this  house  nor  to  any  other 
house  as  occupied  by  him.  Besides,  this  argument  proves  too  much. 
It  would  equally  disprove  the  authenticity  of  Moray  House,  Queensberry 
House,  and  many  other  residences  of  eminent  persons,  none  of  which 
are  associated  in  these  histories  with  these  persons.  If  my  opponents 
pursue  this  method  of  reasoning  far  enough,  they  may  earn  the  proud 
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epitaph  of  having  deprived  Edinburgh  of  all  her  most  interesting 
mansions. 

Suggestion  number  four  is  founded  on  the  alleged  recent  origin  of  the 
tradition.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  any  earlier  printed 
work  than  Stark's  Picture  of  Edinburgh,  published  in  1806.  Two 
observations,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said,  fall  to  be  made 
under  this  head.  First,  to  be  of  any  force,  earlier  works  must  be  produced 
in  which  the  tradition  is  absent,  and  where  it  would  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  receive  notice.  Kone  are  put  forward  except  Amot's  and 
Maitland  s  Histories^  neither  of  which  are  in  point.  In  truth,  Stark's 
was  the  first  of  the  modern  guide-book  series.  But,  second,  in  Stark's 
book  the  tradition  is  dealt  with  as  something  well  known  to  all  and 
accepted  by  all ;  just  as  it  is  in  1811,  in  Dr  M'Crie's  first  edition  of  his 
lAfe  of  KnoXy  and,  as  I  shall  point  out  immediately,  it  is  somewhat 
singular,  if  the  tradition  was  an  invention  referable  to  that  period,  that  no 
one  should  have  then  made  the  discovery  and  exposed  the  fraud.  A  part  of 
what  Stark  says  is  worth  quoting: — ^'^ Among  the  antiquities  of  Edinburgh 
may  be  mentioned  the  house  of  the  great  Scottish  Reformer,  John  Knox. 
It  stands  on  the  north  side,  atthe  foot  of  the  High  Street,  and  projecting 
into  the  street,  reduces  it  nearly  one  half  of  its  width."  Then  after  a 
description  of  the  front,  he  adds,  **  The  edifice  itself  is  one  of  the  oldest 
stone  houses  in  Edinburgh.  As  in  the  course  of  the  improvements  of 
the  city  this  building  will  in  a  few  years  perhaps  be  removed,  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  sculptured  stones  could  be  preserved,  in  memory  of  a 
man  who,  whatever  were  his  faults,  by  his  bold  eloquence  and  undaunted 
conduct  pulled  down  the  fabric  of  a  superstition  which  had  shackled 
the  mind  for  ages." 

If  then  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  plausible  suggestion  to  overcome 
the  tradition  that  Knox  lived  in  the  present  house  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  his  life,  let  us  accept  meanwhile  all  the  views  propounded 
by  Dr  Miller  in  reference  to  the  preceding  period,  and  observe  the  strong 
probabilities  thence  arising  in  favour  of  the  house  as  Knox's  residence 
during  his  later  years.  We  are  told  that  at  4th  March  1569,  when 
the  documentary  evidence  ends,  Knox  was  inhabiting  Robert  Mowbray's 
house,  then  in  the  possession  of  John  Adamson  and  his  wife  Bessy  Otter- 
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bourne.  According  to  Dr  Miller  that  was  a  back  tenement,  and  therefore 
out  of  public  view  and  access,  and  almost  necessarily  badly  lighted.  What 
more  natural  than  that  Knox,  in  his  later  and  most  honoured  years, 
accustomed  to  entertain  ambassadors  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
accustomed  to  receive  messengers  from  the  Court,  should  have  been 
provided  or  should  have  provided  himself  with  a  house  fronting  the 
street,  and  with  apartments  more  spacious  than  any  house  behind  could 
have  contained  ?  Then  it  appears  from  the  Town  Council  Minutes,  dated 
1568  and  1569,  that  not  only  was  the  house  he  inhabited  during  those 
years  in  bad  repair,  but  that  his  landlord  John  Adamson  and  his  spouse 
were  unwilling  to  put  their  house  into  proper  repair  for  Knox's  accommo- 
dation. These  facts  make  it  still  more  probable  that  Knox  would  remove 
from  a  house  so  dilapidated  and  so  churlishly  administered. 

Assume,  then,  that  John  Knox's  house  was  from  1569  to  1572  the 
property  of  James  Mosman,  the  jeweller,  an  adherent  of  Queen 
Mary's  cause,  who  was  hanged  as  a  traitor  in  1573,  is  there  any  impro- 
bability in  Knox  being  Mosman's  tenant  during  those  years  ?  It  cannot 
be  suggested  that  Mosman  must  necessarily  have  lived  in  the  house 
himself,  because  Mosman  had  other  houses  in  Edinburgh,  specially  in 
Forrester's  Wynd  and  in  Liberton's  Wynd.  He  was  what  we  would  now 
call  a  property  speculator,  or  very  probably  these  heritages  may  have 
come  to  him  in  banking  transactions  in  connection  with  bad  debts.  His 
age  was  one  of  money-lending,  discountenanced  by  the  law,  but  openly 
carried  on  under  an  elaborate  system  of  ingenious  devices  in  conveyancing 
for  evading  the  statutes  against  usury. 

I  would  be  quite  content  to  leave  the  matter  on  the  footing  above 
explained,  namely,  that  no  reason  whatever  has  been  shown  for  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  that  Knox  lived  in  the  house  in  question 
during  the  portion  of  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  which  he  spent  in 
Edinburgh,  and  died  there.  But  since  the  matter  has  been  stirred,  I 
think  it  is  right  to  point  out  shortly  the  grave  doubts  which  the  very 
documents  founded  on  by  Dr  Miller  throw  on  his  whole  theory,  even  in 
reference  to  the  earlier  period  from  1560  to  4th  March  1569,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  reasons  which  exist  for  believing  that,  at  aU  events  for  a  portion 
of  that  time,  Knox  resided  in  the  house  now  associated  with  'his  name^ 
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The  view  against  me  as  to  the  period  from  1560tol569  involves  two 
assumptions:  Firsts  that  Knox  resided  all  the  time  from  1560  to  15G9 
in  Robert  Mowbray's  house,  and  second,  that  Mowbray's  house  was  a  back 
tenement,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  house  in  question. 

Consider,  first,  the  assumption  that  Knox  resided  all  the  time  in 
Mowbray's  house. 

My  first  observation  is  that  for  at  least  fifteen  months  of  the  time 
Knox  did  not  reside  in  that  or  any  other  house  in  Edinburgh.  Kizzio 
was  murdered  on  9th  March  1566.  Knox  was  suspected,  I  believe  quite 
unjustly,  of  complicity  in  the  murder.  He  fled  within  a  few  days  there- 
after, first  to  Kyle,  and  then  to  England.  Before  the  end  of  the  month 
— as  Randolph,  the  English  ambassador,  writing  from  Berwick  to  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  mentions — Knox's  house,  along  with  the  houses  of  the 
others  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  murder,  was,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  taken  and  spoiled."  That  meant  that  John  Knox  would  take  away  his 
few  books,  and  that  his  furniture  and  other  goods  would  be  appropriated 
or  destroyed.  Such  an  occurrence  was  very  likely  to  have  broken  the 
continuity  of  Knox's  residence,  and  to  have  led  him,  when  he  returned 
in  June  or  July  1567,  into  a  different  house.  The  same  conclusion  is 
borne  out  by  the  different  names  of  the  proprietors  to  whom  Knox's  house 
maill  was  paid  by  the  Town  CJouncil.  Not  to  mention  the  earlier  names 
of  John  Cairns  and  others  prior  to  November  1560,  we  find  house  maill 
paid  to  Robert  Mowbray  between  1560  and  1564,  to  Robert  Scott's 
spouse  in  1566,  and  to  John  Adamson  and  Bessy  Otterboume  in  1568 
and  1569.  In  regard  to  Robert  Scott's  spouse,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Robert  Mowbray  was  dead  in  1566,  because  the  register  of  deeds 
in  the  Town  Council  Chambers  shows  that  Robert  Mowbray  was  dealing 
in  property  on  10th  May  1567.  From  the  evidence  as  a  whole 
I  conclude  that  while  Knox  certainly  occupied  Mowbray's  house  from 
Martinmas  1560  till  sometime  in  1564,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was 
in  other  houses  between  1564  and  1569.  Assuming  now  that  Mowbray's 
house  was  not  identical  with  the  present  house,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  for  a  part  of  the  time  Knox  was  not  in  the  present  house,  as  well  as 
during  the  subsequent  period  from  1569  to  his  death  in  1572.  Thus 
assuming  Mowbray's  house  not  to  have  been  the  present  house,  as  to  which 
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I  shall  speak  immediately,  the  case  against  the  present  house  is  reduced 
to  this,  that  Knox  was  not  in  it  from  November  1560  to  November  1564, 
that  is,  for  four  years  out  of  the  twelve  during  which  more  or  less  contin- 
uously he  resided  in  Edinburgh. 

To  come  now  to  the  second  question — Is  the  present  house  proved 
not  to  have  been  the  one  belonging  to  Mowbray  f 

This  can  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view.  It  might  be  proved 
that  the  present  house  was  James  Mosman's,  in  which  case  it  might  be 
plausibly  argued  that  it  could  not  have  been  Mowbray's,  although  even 
that  inference  would  need  to  be  taken  under  reservation  of  those  com- 
plicated wadset  transactions  so  unintelligible  to  laymen,  under  which 
you  often  had  truly  two  separate  proprietors,  the  one  the  real  and  the 
other  the  ostensible.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  such  transactions  as  these 
which  always* makes  lawyers  slow  to  accept  views  on  Scotch  feudal 
conveyancing  from  antiquarians  who  do  not  fully  understand  the  highly 
technical  documents  in  which  they  are  contained. 

But  there  is  another  method  of  proof.  Positive  evidence  may  be 
adduced  to  show  that  Mowbray's  house  was  in  a  different  situation  from 
that  occupied  by  the  present  house.  Both  methods  have  been  tried, 
and,  as  I  read  the  documents,  both  have  failed. 

The  identification  of  the  house  as  Mosman's  rests  on  statements  of 
alleged  identifications  of  certain  fixed  points.  The  ground  of  these 
identifications  has  not  been  stated.  But  in  a  question  of  this  sort, 
where  everything  depends  on  the  correct  scientific  reading  of  mediaeval 
Latin  documents,  I  must  decline  to  accept  any  such  identifications  with- 
out a  fuU  recital  of  the  steps  by  which  they  are  reached.  The  docu- 
ments must  be  set  out  because  each  of  them  will  require  separate  con- 
sideration, both  of  its  meaning  and  of  its  trustworthiness.  A  pretty 
extensive  acquaintance  with  documents  of  the  period  in  question  does 
not  incline  me  to  place  absolute  trust  either  in  their  verbal  or  general 
accuracy.  The  conveyancing  of  the  period  was  full  of  legal  and  actual 
fictions.  Cases  are  not  unknown  where  false  boundaries  were  deliber- 
ately introduced  into  titles,  in  order,  by  prescriptive  possession,  to  acquire 
ground  to  which  the  possessor  had  no  right  whatever.  These  words  of 
warning  would  be  pertinent,  even  if  we  had  original  deeds  still  extant 
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But  we  have  not  even  got  copies  of  them«     We  have  only  a  description 
of  a  feudal  transaction  taken  by  the  Town  Clerk  or  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates, who  might,  for  aught  that  we  can  tell,  be  the  most  inexact  and 
inaccurate  of  men.     It  is  a  delusion  bom  of  happy  ignorance  to  speak 
as  if  the  entries  in  the  Town  Clerk's  protocol  books  were  unquestionably 
accurate.     The  untrustworthiness  of  protocol  books  was  notorious.     It 
was  their  very  untrustworthiness  that  procured  for  us  our  model  system 
of  land  registration.     A  statute  of  1604,  passed  to  remedy  their  abuses, 
states  that  "  his  Majesty's  subjects  had  suffered  great  hurt  by  a  number 
of  the  protocols  being  vitiated  and  destroyed,  by  riving  out  of   the 
leaves,  inserting  leaves  of  new  paper,  falsifying  instruments  thereupon, 
and  altering  the  dates  of  others."     That  is  the  sort  of  mess  of  pottage 
on  account  of  which  it  is  gravely  suggested  that  we  should  give  up  what 
every  Scotsman  considers  a  part  of  his  birthright  I     It  would,  in  my 
view,  be  nothing  short  of  absurd  to  peril  the  existence  of  one  of  Edin- 
burgh's greatest  sources  of  interest,  as  is  proposed  to  be  done,  on  the 
verbal   accuracy   of  a  few  words,  I  might  say  one  word,  in — not  an 
original  document,  or  even  a  compared  copy — but  only  a  jotting  of  a 
transaction  made  by  a  municipal  official  of  absolutely  unknown  capacity. 
Consider  now  the  positive  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  view 
that  Mowbray's  house  was  in  a  different  situation  from  the  present  one. 
It  consists  of  an  isolated  entry,  dated  8th  April  1563,  in  one  of  the 
protocol  books  kept  by  the  Town  Clerk  or  the  Common  Clerk,  as  he  was 
then  called,  Alexander  Guthrie.     Kow  it  is  right  to  notice  that  entries 
in  any  such  books,  however  accurately  kept,  require  to  be  used  with 
caution.     For  instance,  when  looking  into  the  subject  some  years  ago,  I 
thought  I  had  made  a  great  discovery  when  I  found  in  the  protocol 
books  of  William  Stewart^  senior,  under  date  8th  and  15th  January 
1560,  references  to  a  house  belonging  to  John  Knox.     But  a  further 
study,  not  merely  of  the  protocol  books,  but  of  the  facts  of  the  Re- 
former's life,  satisfied  me  that  the  John  Knox  of  the  1560  protocol  books 
could  not  have  been  the  Reformer,  and  that  I  had  lighted  on  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  genus  mare's  nest     Further,  as  already  hinted,  the 
value  of  such  books  depends  entirely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particular 
Town  Clerk.     I  have  no  doubt  from  the  name  that  this  Town  Clerk  was 
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a  most  admirable  person,  but  an  examination  of  his  protocol  books  did 
not  satisfy  me  that  he  was  specially  reliable  in  respect  of  accuracy. 
For  instance,  I  found  on  folio  40  of  the  book  kept  by  him  an  infeftment 
in  favour  of  the  same  Robert  Mowbray,  of  certain  lands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  High  Street.  The  southern  boundary  of  these  lands  is  stated  to  be  the 
Nether  Bow.  But  from  the  context  it  appears  that  the  Nether  Bow 
must  have  been  on  the  east  of  the  property.  By  a  clerical  blunder,  the 
Nether  Bow  is  said  to  be  "  ex  australi  parte,"  instead  of  "  ex  orientali 
parte."  This  looks  a  trifling  blunder ;  but^  as  will  presently  appear,  if 
Alexander  Guthrie  or  his  subordinate  made  the  same  mistake  with 
Robert  Mowbray's  other  property,  then  the  whole  basis  of  the  argument 
in  favour  of  Mowbray's  house  having  been  in  a  different  situation  from 
the  present  house  disappears.  Other  holes  in  Alexander  Guthrie's  work 
might  easily  be  picked.  For  instance,  he  narrates  that  the  bailie  of  the 
bui^h  who  appeared  at  Robert  Mowbray's  infeftment  was  an  honourable 
man,  Andrew  Sklater ;  but  when  subsequently  the  very  same  bailie  is 
referred  to,  he  is  called  "  the  foresaid  BaUlie,  Mr  John  Spence."  I  make 
these  observations,  not  with  the  view  of  putting  aside  these  documents 
as  valueless,  but  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  view  which  accepts  every- 
thing reduced  to  a  written  record,  and  rejects  everything  which  has 
come  down  by  oral  tradition.  Both  equally  need  examination,  because 
in  both  you  may  have  innocent  mistakes,  and  in  both  you  may  have 
deliberate  misrepresentation. 

Assume,  however,  the  perfect  accuracy  of  this  single  isolated  entry  in 
Alexander  Guthrie's  protocol  books,  on  which  the  whole  case  against 
the  identification  of  Robert  Mowbray's  house  with  the  present  John 
Knox's  house  is  perilled.  The  view  against  me  is  that  the  boundaries 
of  Mowbray's  house  are  stated  in  the  entry  dated  8th  April  1563,  and 
that  these  boundaries  show  that  the  house  was  a  back  tenement,  having 
a  front  tenement  belonging  to  some  one  else  facing  the  street.  If  this 
be  correct  in  all  its  details,  it  follows  that  the  present  house,  which  is 
unquestionably  a  front  tenement,  could  not  have  been  Mowbray's  house, 
and  that  in  1563  John  Knox  could  not  have  been  residing  in  the  present 
house.  Of  course  it  leaves  unaffected  the  question  of  where  Knox 
lived  during  the  nine  subsequent  years  before  his  death. 
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The  entry  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Et  ibidem  praefatus  Robertas  totam  et  integram  magnum  suam  man- 
sionem  et  edificinm  unacum  horto  et  cauda  ejusdem  nunc  inhabitatam 
per  Joannem  Knox  ministrum  cum  suis  pertinentibus  jacen  infra  dictum 
tenementum  inter  Borealem  Lacum  dicti  burgi  ex  boreali  et  anteriorem 
terram  dicti  tenementi  ex  australi  partibus." 

I  translate  the  Latin  thus : — 

"  And  there  the  foresaid  Robert  (resigned)  all  and  whole  his  large 
dwelling-house  and  building,  along  with  a  garden  and  appendage  of  the 
same,  now  inhabited  by  John  Knox,  minister,  with  its  pertinents,  lying 
beneath  the  said  tenement,  between  the  North  I>och  of  the  said  burgh  on 
the  north  and  the  front  land  of  the  said  tenement  on  the  south  parts." 

The  translation  is  simple  enough  ;  any  schoolboy  might  do  it.  But 
the  most  skilled  conveyancers  may  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  the  passage. 
What  is  the  "said  tenement"?  Are  the  boundaries  applicable  to  Robert 
Mowbray's  whole  property,  or  only  to  the  garden  and  appendages  ?  On 
the  answers  to  these  questions  depends  the  whole  theory  that  Robert 
Mowbray's  house  did  not  face  the  street.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose 
that  the  matter  is  left  by  the  Town  Clerk  in  doubt,  and  that,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  reading,  which,  if  correct, 
would  make  Robert  Mowbray  the  owner  of  a  tenement  stretching  with 
its  garden  and  appendage  the  whole  way  from  the  North  Loch  on  the 
north  to  the  High  Street  on  the  south. 

In  coming  to  a  right  judgment  on  the  whole  matter,  the  construction 
of  the  house  itself  cannot  be  put  out  of  sight.  It  really  contains  two 
houses,  one  which  was  formerly  entered  by  a  stair  with  an  opening 
opposite  to  the  Fountain  Well,  and  the  other  entering  by  an  outside  stair 
facing  the  High  Street  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Knox  may 
during  part  of  the  period  have  only  inhabited  one  of  these  houses,  both 
of  which  are  now  included  in  the  present  John  Knox's  house  ;  so  that 
even  if  Dr  Miller's  front  tenement  had  any  existence,  it  would  be  suffi- 
ciently satisfied  by  applying  the  name  to  the  portion  of  the  house  enter- 
ing by  the  outside  stair,  leaving  the  back  part  as  the  portion  actually  in- 
habited by  Knox  and  his  family. 

In  conclusion,  the  matter  may  be  summed  up  thus : — The  direct  evi- 
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dence  adduced  against  the  authenticity  of  the  house  has  been  shown  to 
stop  in  1563,  leaving  nine  years  unaffected.  The  unfavourable  infer- 
ences which  are  sought  to  be  deduced  from  later  documents  have  been 
restricted  to  1569,  leaving  fully  three  years  unaffected;  while  the  sug- 
gestions tending  to  throw  doubt  on  Knox's  residence  in  the  house  during 
the  three  years  and  ten  months  subsequent  to  that  date  have  been  shown 
to  be  devoid  of  weight  At  the  very  worst,  therefore,  those  interested 
in  the  authenticity  of  John  Knox's  house  are  left  with  a  period  of  between 
three  and  four  years  during  which  not  even  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  hitherto  universally  received  tradition  has  been  suggested 
In  regard  to  the  prior  period  all  that  has  been  proved  is  what  no  skilled 
person  ever  doubted,  namely  that  John  Knox  did  not  live  in  the  house 
during  the  whole  period. 

I  close  with  a  point  which  I  commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  who  may  still  retain  any  lingering  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of 
our  ancient  house. 

As  already  mentioned,  four  years  ago  I  had  to  expose  the  absurd 
suggestion  made  in  the  London  Standard  that  John  Knox's  house 
was  first  erected  not  more  than  forty  years  ago.  The  assailants  of  the 
house  now  repudiate  that  view  entirely,  arguing  strenuously  that  the 
faults  of  the  house  are  not  by  any  means  those  of  youth.  Indeed, 
according  to  them,  it  is  a  very  ancient  sinner,  hoary  in  its  fraud,  having 
successfully  deceived  at  least  two  generations  of  credulous  Scots  and 
simple-minded  foreigners.  It  is  not  denied  that  from  its  age,  its  situation, 
its  accommodation,  its  ownership,  it  might  have  been  Knox's  house ;  but 
it  is  said  it  was  not  Why  1  Because  the  tradition  associating  it  with 
Knox  is  of  recent  origin.  Disprove  that,  and  this  new  assault  will  be  as 
effectually  silenced  as  the  other  was.  The  proof  is  not  far  to  seek.  As 
I  have  said,  it  implies  ignorance  to  expect  statements  about  the  situa- 
tion of  John  Knox's  house  or  any  similar  person's  house  in  the  old  his- 
tories, which  regarded  all  such  trivialities  as  beneath  their  dignity.  But 
there  is  no  better  proof  than  that  of  necessary  inference.     Here  it  is. 

It  is  suggested,  if  not  positively  asserted,  that  the  tradition  originated 
with  Stark  in  1806.  He  was  an  Edinburgh  printer,  not  a  stranger  to  be 
gulled  by  native  wags.     So  I  suppose  the  charge  is  that  Stark  deliberately 
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iu vented  the  tradition.  At  that  time  Edinburgh  possessed  five  newspapers : 
the  Caledonian  Mercuryy  the  Caurani^  the  Edinburgh  Advertizer,  the 
Edinburgh  Hercddj  and  the  Weekly  Jaumaly  and  one  magazine,  the  Scots 
Magazine.  It  is  strange  that  none  of  these  publications  should  have 
pounced  upon  this  deliberate  fraud,  and  exposed  it  to  public  scohl  It  is 
startling  to  think  that  Dr  M'Crie,  writing  his  life  of  Knox  at  the  same 
period — for  his  first  edition  was  published  in  1811 — should  have  lent 
himself  to  a  fraud  so  transparent  because  so  recent.  But  something 
stranger  remains  behind.  As  mentioned  already,  in  1849  a  fierce 
discussion  took  place  between  the  authorities  of  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  house,  along  with 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  on  the  other.  It  was  fought  not  only  in  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Court,  but  in  the  leader  and  letter  columns  of  the  Scota- 
inany  the  Witness^  the  Caledonian  Mercury^  and  the  Scottish  Free  Press, 
The  one  side  urged  the  removal  of  the  house  because  it  was  ruinous  and 
an  obstruction  to  the  thoroughfare.  The  other  urged  its  preservation 
because  Knox  had  resided  in  it  At  that  time  there  were  thousands 
of  persons  in  Edinburgh  whose  memories  stretched  back  far  behind  the 
time  of  Stark's  alleged  invention.  The  history  of  the  house  became  the 
subject  of  enquiry  by  the  most  skilled  antiquarians  of  the  day.  Its  age 
and  the  character  of  its  construction  was  reported  on  by  such  architects 
as  Thomas  Hamilton,  David  Bryce,  and  R  W.  Billings.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  house  was  not  defended  on  account  of  its  age.  Edinburgh 
possessed  at  that  time  many  houses  equally  old,  if  not  older.  It  was 
urged,  and  successfully  urged,  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been 
the  residence  of  Knox.  If  it  was  not  his  residence,  then  the  only  grounds 
for  its  retention  disappeared.  Why,  I  should  like  to  know,  was  the  view 
now  presented  not  even  so  much  as  hinted  at  by  those  who  desired  the 
removal  of  the  house  ?  If  the  view  of  the  recent  origin  of  the  tradition 
is  correct,  that  must  have  been  known  to  those  who  took  part  in  the 
controversy.  Is  it  conceivable  that  they  would  have  omitted  an  argu- 
ment which  lay  on  the  very  surface  of  the  question,  and  the  establishment 
of  which  would  have  been  absolutely  fatal  to  the  views  of  those  who  desired 
to  retain  the  house,  because  it  would  have  removed  the  only  ground  on 
account  of  which  they  desired  its  retention  f    The  only  conclusion  which 
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I  can  draw  is  that  Stark  merely  repeated  and  handed  on  a  well-founded 
tradition  which  had  come  down  in  unbroken  sequence  from  Knox's  own 
time. 

"Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit"  True.  Let  us,  if  truth  demands 
the  sacrifice,  give  up  John  Knox's  house,  and  all  the  sites  associated 
with  the  men  who  have  given  to  Scottish  history  any  interest  and  impor- 
tance which  it  possesses.  But  if  part  with  them  we  must,  it  wUl  only 
be  on  positive  proof,  not  on  abstract  possibilities ;  on  evidence,  not  on 
cor^jectures.  Such  evidence,  such  proof — if  it  exists — has  still  to  be  pro- 
duced. 


Monday,  13th  April  1891. 

Professor  DUNS,  D.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

William  Qarson,  W.S.,  5  Albyn  Place. 

WiLUAM  D.  Herkies,  Yr.  of  Spottes,  Spottes  Hall,  Dalbeattie. 

William  Birnie  Rhind,  Sculptor,  St  Helen's,  Cambridge  Street. 

Cecil  R.  Qilliss  Smith,  35  Drumsheugh  Gardens. 

WiLUAM  M*Combie  Smith,  Persie,  Blairgowrie. 

J.  A.  Maconochie  Wellwood,  of  Meadowbank,  Kirknewton. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on 
the  table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors : — 

(1)  By  Patrick  Dudgeon  of  Cargen,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Axe  of  Greenstone  with  groove  round  the  upper  part;  two  large 
arrow-heads  of  Chert,  and  one  of  Quartzite — ^from  Martin  County, 
Minnesota. 

(2)  By  Dr  Allan  Macnaughton,  Taynuilt,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Two  Socket  Stones  found  in  Muckaim  Burying-ground,  and  two 
from  Bal-an-deoir,  Parish  of  Muckairn. 
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(3)  By  Di  Robert  db  Bros  Trottbb,  Perth. 

Wooden  Machine  used  in  last  century  for  weaving  fringes — from 
Cowdenbeath,  Fifeshire. 

(4)  By  Miaa  Browk  of  Lanfine,  Ayrshire. 

Mould  of  Serpentine,  for  casting  implements  of  unknown  use — found 
at  Trochrig,  Ayrshire.  This  mould,  whicli  measures  16J  inches  in 
length,  9^  inches  in  breadth,  and  about  2^  inches  in  thickness,  has  on 
one  side  five  different  hollows  for  castii^  objects,  the  precise  purpose 
of  which  is  uncertain,  while  on  the  other  side  is  a  large  oval  hollow 
apparently  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  mould  was  found  in  1857,  in 
draining,  about  600  yards  south-west  of  the  old  Castle  of  Trochrigg,  at 
ft  depth  of  3  feet  underground.  It  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  9th 
February  1852  [see  ProceedingH,  vol.  i.  p.  45),  and  until  now  has  been 
represented  in  the  Museum  by  a  cast 

(5)  By  Rev.  Dr  GRiaoR,  Pitsliga 

Highland  Brooch  of  Brass,  3§  inches  diameter,  with  engraved  oma- 


Fig.  1.     Highland  Broocli  of  Brass  rroiii  Pitsli^. 
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mentation  on  one  side  only.  The  front  of  the  brooch  is  divided  into 
four  equal  spaces  by  circles,  and  in  each  quadrant  is  placed  alternately  a 
crouching  beast  and  a  triplet  of  leafage.  The  pin  has  apparently  been 
renewed,  though  not  at  a  recent  period,  and  a  portion  of  some  older 
mounting  of  brass  has  been  riveted  on  to  the  brooch  to  hold  the  pin,  in 
default  of  the  usual  tongue  in  the  middle  of  the  slit,  which  seems  to 
have  got  worn  or  broken.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
brooch,  except  that  it  has  been  long  known  in  the  parish. 

(6)  By  the  Keeper  of  the  Rboordb  of  Scotland. 
Registrum  Magni  Sigilli  Regum  Scotorum,  1593-1608. 

(7)  By  the  Ayrshire  and  Galloway  AnoHiiOLOOicAL  Association. 
Muniments  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Irvine.     Vol.  I. 

(8)  By  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  VoL  XXVI. ;  Smithsonian 
Reports,  1887  and  1888;  Reports  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  for  1887  and  1888. 

(9)  By  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  U.S. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Washington. 

(10)  By  the  Minister  for  Mines,  Sydney. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales,  Nos.  4-7 ; 
Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales,  Vol.  II.,  Parts 
L  and  II. 

(11)  By  Jambs  Curle,  Jr.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Catalogue  of  the  National  Historical  Museum,  Stockholm.  By  Dr 
Oscar  Montelius.     Translated  by  Chas.  H.  Derby,  B.A.     8vo.  1890. 

(12)  By  General  Pitt  Rivers,  r.S.A.  Scot 

King  John's  House,  Tolland  Royal,  Wilts.  4to.  1890.  Privately 
printed. 
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(13)  By  the  Executors   of  the  late   Rev.  Dr   Rogers,  r.S.A, 

Scot 

Wallace  Monument  Reports,  2  vols.,  and  Monumental  Reports,  1 
voL 

(14)  By  Sir  Jambs  D.  Marwick,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 
List  of  Markets  and  Fairs  as  now  and  formerly  held  in  Scotland. 

(15)  By  William  Baird,  F.S.A.  Scot,  the  Author. 

The  F.C.  Congregation  of  Portobello,  including  a  Sketch  of  the 
Origin  and  Rise  of  the  Town. 

(16)  By     the    Honyman    Gillespie     Trustees^    through    Jas. 

Urquhart,  F.S.A.  Scot 

The  Argument  a  prion  for  the  Being  of  the  Absolute  One,  &c.  By 
William  Honyman  Gillespie,  of  Torebanehill.    8vo. 

(17)  By  W.  Rae  Macdonald,  F.S.A,  Scot. 

The  Construction  of  the  Canon  of  Logarithms.  By  Napier  of 
Merchiston.     And  a  Catalogue  of  the  Various  Editions  of  his  Works. 

(18)  By  the  Society  op  Writers  to  the  Signet. 

Catalogue  of  the  Signet  Library,  Part  iii.,  with  Supplement  and 
Index* 

(19)  By  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Flores  Historianim,  Vols.  L  and  IIL;  Calendars  of  State  Papers, 
Domestic,  1644-45;  Ireland,  1592-96;  Acts  of  Privy  Council  of 
England,  New  Series,  Vol.  IL;  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in  the 
Record  Office,  Vol.  L;  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VLLL,  VoL  XII., 
Part  L  ;  Calendar  of  Committee  for  Compounding,  Part  ii. 

The  following  Communications  were  road : — 
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I. 

THE  MOTES,  FORTS,  AND  DOONS  OF  THE  STEWARTRY  OF  KIRK- 
CUDBRIGHT.    By  FREDERICK  R.  COLES.    (Part  L) 

During  the  spring  of  1890  I  was  led,  through  a  friend,  to  write  to 
Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  upon  the  structure  and  appearance  of  a  fori  a  mile 
or  so  from  my  own  house,  to  which  I  had  paid  several  visits  in  a  some- 
what vague  and  romantic  spirit.  My  letter  Sir  Arthur  forwarded  to 
Dr  David  Christison,  who  at  once  opened  up  to  me  the  prospect  of 
investigating  these  structures  for  myself,  and  so  of  gradually  meeting 
him  in  his  survey  of  the  Dumfriesshire  Forts^  thus  together  gathering 
materials  for  an  arch  Geological  map  of  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

The  work  so  grew  upon  my  hands  that  by  the  end  of  October,  when 
I  met  Dr  Christison,  I  possessed  sufficient  notes  of  over  sixty  of  our 
Galloway  Farts  and  Motes  to  form  the  substance  (with  further 
additions)  of  the  paper  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  reading  before  the 
Society. 

Having  known  the  Stewartry  more  or  less  intimately  for  some  thirty 
years,  during  which  period  I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  its 
Flora  and  Fauna,  as  well  as  its  antiquities,  it  is  all  the  more  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  objects  so  conspicuous  as  hirge  earthworks  {Motes  and 
Forts)  should,  till  quite  recently,  have  escaped  my  special  notice.  My 
experience,  however,  herein  differs  little  from  that  of  others,  who, 
whether  natives  of  the  district  or  not,  seem  never  to  have  even  seen  the 
majority  of  these  remarkable  structures.  Kor,  in  our  district,  is  there 
much  more  perspicuity  displayed  by  the  compilers  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  maps.  I  have  proved  during  my  investigation  that  fully  thirty 
Motes  and  Forts — many  of  them  fairly  complete  and  conspicuously 
situated — ^have  been  entirely  omitted,  and  also  that  in  some  cases  their 
figure  on  the  map  is  demonstrably  far  from  their  actual  form  and  propor- 
tions. This  being  true  of  the  6-inch  scale,  of  which,  for  all  later  topogra- 
phical details  I  made  use,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  1-inch  map  which 
I  carried  with  me  should  be  still  less  complete  and  helpful.     In  several 
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instances  my  experience,  with  regard  to  the  country-folks'  knowledge  of 
these  structures,  differs  from  Dr  Christison  s  in  Lome,  where  ignorance 
of  their  very  existence  seems  to  prevail;  and  in  a  few  instances 
interesting  and  remarkable  legends  have  been  told  in  connection  with 
them. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  hilly  and  hillocky  nature  of  the  ground 
throughout  the  Stewartry,  which  constantly  brings  to  mind  Buchanan's 
excellent  epithet,  "contumet  in  modicos  colles,"  observations  are 
rendered  difficult  in  the  extreme,  added  to  which  we  have  a 
climate  humid  and  warm  to  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that  the  natural 
growth  of  small  shrubs,  broom,  whin,  and  brambles  runs  riot  into  such 
profusion  that  many  a  fort  site  is  converted  into  a  veritable  jungle, 
through  which  only  rabbits  can  pass  with  impunity.  In  many  cases 
this  tangle  of  shrubs  has  impeded  measurements  sadly.  In  other  cases 
the  inroads  of  cattle  and  sheep  have  done  much  to  destroy  the  contours ; 
but  at  the  same  time  by  this  very  destruction  a  glance  into  the  structure 
of  a  mote  has  been  gained  which  otherwise  would  have  been  left  to  mere 
conjecture. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  measurements  have  been  made  with  a  66- 
foot  tape ;  in  some  of  the  longer  ones  I  have  had  to  be  content  with 
pacing. 

The  majority  of  our  Motes,  &c.,  I  have  examined  and  measured  alone ; 
for  all  these,  therefore,  in  matters  of  description  I  hold  myself  responsi- 
ble. On  several  occasions  the  survey  has  been  made  with  one  or  more 
of  the  following  friends : — Mr  John  Watson,  Mr  Wellwood  Maxwell  of 
Kirkennan,  F.S.A,  Scot.,  Mr  David  Corson,  Mr  E.  Watson*  To  a  special 
few  I  have  paid  more  than  one  visit. 

The  plan  followed  in  describing  our  Motes  and  Forts  in  this  paper 
has  the  one  advantage  of .  being  simple.  I  am  aware  it  is  not  so  syste- 
matic or  scientific  as  it  might  be.  I  trust,  however,  when  my  survey  is 
complete,  to  re-cast  the  subject  into  a  more  scientific  mould,  keeping 
structure  in  view,  together  with  a  due  regard  for  topography,  thus  giving 
a  summary  of  the  chief  features  and  broad  demarcations  of  the  objects 
surveyed  in  a  manner  more  useful  to  those  who  are  less  interested  in 
detailed  description. 

VOL.  XXV.  z 
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In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  these  features,  general  and  parti- 
cular, it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  literally  know  the  '*  lay  of  the  land." 
The  county  is  divided  into  portions  nearly  of  equal  area  by  the  water- 
line  of  the  rivers  Deugh,  Een,  and  Dee.  The  eastern  half  is  again 
sub-divided  by  the  river  Urr  into  two  long  strips.  For  convenience, 
I  denote  these  three  areas  as  East  (i.e.  between  Nith  and  Urr),  Mid 
(i.e,  between  Urr  and  Dee),  and  West  Stewartry,  i.e,  aU  the  land  lying 
west  of  the  Dee  up  to  the  Cree,  which  forms  the  boundary  with 
Wigtownshire.  The  distribution  of  Motes  and  FortSf  &c.,  within  the 
limits  of  these  several  areas  is,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  somewhat 
remarkable.  It  will  be  enough  to  note  in  the  meantime  that  whereas 
West  Stewartry  contains  only  60  structures.  Mid  and  EcLst^  though 
togetlier  not  more  extensive,  possess  fully  130.^ 

Explanation  of  the  Plana,  ^c. 

The  plans  are  not  all  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale ;  but  the  majority 
being  shown  on  the  scale  of  100  feet  to  the  inch,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  that  is  the  scale  used,  unless  otherwise  stated  I  do  not  claim 
absolute  accuracy  for  the  sections  and  plans,  but  the  measurements  in 
figures  are  correct. 

Trenches  and  (in  some  cases)  terraces  are  dotted;  the  thicker  the 
dots  the  deeper  the  trench. 

Arrows  indicating  steepness  of  slopes  on  Dr  Christison's  principle  are 
made  use  of  occasionally.  All  measurements,  except  where  specially 
stated  otherwise,  are  in  feet  In  as  many  instances  as  possible  the 
oldest  and  most  distinctive  name  is  attached  to  the  FoH  or  Mote; 
where  this  is  impossible,  the  name  of  the  farm  on  which  it  stands  is 
given.  In  the  pUms  the  orientation  is  indicated  in  the  customary 
manner;  and  the  figures  in  brackets  sometimes  accompanying  the 
compass  show  the  height  above  sea-level,  copied  from  the  Ordnance 
Map.  Where  the  height  is  not  thus  given,  it  is  approximated  in  a 
perpendicular  line  from  summit  to  base  of  the  section, 

^  In  the  present  notice  only  the  works  belonging  to  a  part  of  Mid  Stewartry  are 
dealt  with.  Reference  to  others  is  made  by  placing  the  initial  £.  or  W.,  followed  by 
a  number  in  brackets,  where  comparison  is  useful. 
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Abbreviations: — O.M.,  Ordnance  Map,  6-inch  scale;  O.S.A.,  Old 
Statistical  Account;  N.S.A,,  New  Statistical  Account;  M*K.,  Lands 
and  their  Owners  in  Galloway  (M*Kerlie);  H.,  Rambles  in  Galloway 
(M.  M'L.  Harper).  M^Kenzie's  History  of  Galloway,  Nicholson's  Tra- 
ditional Tales,  and  M^erlie's  GaUotoay  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times 
are  also  occasionally  alluded  to. 

In  the  following  study  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  our  "Prehistoric  Forts" — so  called  by  earlier  writers — by 
separating  these  very  various  structures  into  three  great  groups — Forts, 
Motes,  and  Boons,  irrespective  of  contour,  but  dependent  on  certain 
broad  lines  of  distinction  as  regards  structure. 

Leaving  the  details  to  the  concluding  summary,  it  may  here  be  stated 
that  the  Forts  are  constructed  either  of  earth,  of  earth  plvs  stone,  or  of 
stone  only ;  that  the  Motes  are  of  earth,  or  of  earth  plus  stone ;  and  that 
the  Boons,  forming  a  characteristic  group  by  themselves,  are  usually  of 
earth  plus  stone. 

I.  Mid  Stewabtrt. 

Beginning  with  the  most  southerly  locality  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Dee,  we 
find— 

1.  Craig  Ba/ploch  (fig.  1),  a  true  hill  fort,  about  320  feet  above  sea-level  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  a  rocky  spur  of  Wall  HiU.  It  is  an  earth  and 
stone  work,  irregular  oblong,  with  curved  ends,  uneven  nearly  all  over  the 
western  side,  which  juts  down  in  shallow  ledges,  and  falling  off  sharply  on  all 
sides  but  the  N.E.,  where  the  main  bulk  of  hill  comes  in.  On  the  E.  of  the 
dyke,  the  rampart,  nowhere  abbve  2  feet  high,  becomes  extremely  vague ; 
possibly  the  curve  was  extended  S.E.,  and  completed  the  contour  of  the  fort 
more  symmetrically.  The  ramparts  are  of  stone  and  earth.  The  noticeable 
feature  in  this  fort  is  the  small  rhomboidal  enclosure  at  the  N.  comer, 
which  measures  18, 15, 21,  and  21  feet  on  the  N.  S.  E.  and  W.  sides  respectively. 
There  are  also  other  hoUows  more  suggestive  of  quarried  holes  than  of  pur- 
poseful work.  There  is  no  well,  nor  any  stream  or  spring  near  this  fort. 
Some  50  feet  below  the  W.  side  the  rock  becomes  precipitous. 

2.  Glenap  Fort  (fig.  2)  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  nearly  due  N.  of 
the/or^  just  described,  and  though  not  so  loftily  situated,  by  its  fine  position 
commands  a  greater  extent  of  country,  and  serves  to  connect  the  coast  forts 
with  the  nearest  inland  groups.  The  actual  cutting  and  shaping  of  the  shaley 
rock-hillock  on  which  it  stands  takes  in  an  area  of  about  350  feet  N.  and  S. 
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bj  260  feet  E.  and  W.,  the  N.  and  S.  diameter  almost  exactly  bisecting  it  into 
halves  along  the  line  of  its  summit-iid){e.  The  form  is  a  broad  ovul,  216  by 
183  feet,  bearing  a  atone  and  earth  lampart,  the  remains  of  which,  chiefl;  on 
the  N.  curve,  show  that  it  must  have  been  strong  and  compact  From  the 
rampart  the  elope  on  the  W.  is  at  an  angle  of  rather  more  than  45°.  On  the 
£.  the  plough,  which  has  been  carried  frequently  over  the  whole  fori,  has  de- 
stroyed all  vestige  of  rampart  and  terrace  trench,  and  left  an  unbroken  incline 
of  some  fifty  yards.  Only  at  the  S.W.  and  the  N.W.  curves  are  there  sub- 
stantial relics  of  the  out«r  rampart,  each  about  60  feet  long  and  each  having 
a  long  and  abrupt  outer  elope. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  throughout  its  entire  leDgtb  no  portion  of  the  trench 


Fig.  1.  Craig  Eaplooh. 

is  rounded  or  hollow,  but  perfectly  flat  and  definitely  measurable.  How  much 
of  this  character  may  be  owing  to  scores  upon  scores  oE  years  of  ploughing,  it 
is  hard  to  say  ;  but  the  fact  is  nevertheless  existent,  and  aeema  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  and  a  few  other  farU.  The  approach  on  the  S.  is.  in  my  opinion,  an 
original  integral  part  of  the  construction ;  of  that  on  the  N.  I  am  at  least 
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doubtfal;  but  it  is  only  by  actual  obsen-ation  that  one  can  judge  of  such  points. 
The  Netherlaw  Bum  flows  past  on  the  N.  within  a  hundred  yards,  while 


on  the  S.,  adjoi 

l^ool  lies  conveni 


Fig.  2,  Qlansp  Fort, 
what  is  now  Craig  Raploch  FarmhouBe,  a  large  marehy 
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3.  Ratberry  CculU  (fig.  3)— two  milea  S.W.  of  the  Iwt  fert— u  the  nUM 
given  to  the  mediaeval  atrength,  once  the  abode  of  the  ftuuona  Oallowaj  family 
(UBcLellen).  Of  this  nothing  remains  hat  an  edging  of  stonea  and  lime  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  precipitous  neck  of  rock  that  projects  from  the  base  of 
the  towering  height  of  Baeberry  Head.  On  this  long  oval  promontory,  which 
is  90  feet  almost  sheer  height  above  the  sea,  are  foint  remnants  of  ramparts, 


one  at  either  end  ;  but  inland  some  hundred  feet  ia  a  bold,  atiaigtit  piece  of 
intrenchment,  carried  right  across  the  only  flattish  space  available  for  an  aasaalt ; 
this  is  hacked  up  by  a  second,  S6  feet  further  inshore  ;  and  beyond  this  the 
natural  steepness  of  the  rocky  bank  is  auEEcient.  On  eveiy  aide  Bssanlt  is 
impossible  or  at  least  dangerous  in  the  extreme  ;  and  headland,  cliff,  sea,  and 
Bolitude  combine  to  render  this  site  wellnigh  unique. 

Suggested  derivation  of  name:  Noree  raudr,  berg="the  red  headland" 
(M'K.) ;  very  applicable. 

Following  the  shore,  the  next  structure,  (4)  King  William'i  Battery,  so  called 
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locally  uid  nfttned  on  the  mapB,  Bhowa  nothing  but  a  mere  fragment  of  very 
obliterated  rampart,  cutting  off  a  broadly  oblong  BCaward-aloping  height^the 
lowest  grassy  land  of  Torrs  Point.  So  far  aa  measurement  was  possible,  I 
made  the  contour  of  this  place  to  be — rampart  106  feet,  running  N.E.  and 
8.W. ;  S-W.  side  117  feet,  N.W.  side  42  feet,  and  N.N.E.  105  feet. 

5.  Dnimvwre  Fori.— The  same  farm  of  Torrs  has  the  honour  of  possessing 
this  moet' important,  interesting,  and  famous  structure.  It  is  conspicuously 
situat«d  on  a  height  300  feet  above  sea-level,  and  commands  a  wonderfully  ex- 
tenuve  expanse  of  country,  being  the  culmination  of  the  rocky  land  that  forms 


Fig.  i.  Drummore  Fort 
the  R  bank  of  Kirkcudbright  Bay,  and  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  parish 
of  Kukcudbright.  It  is  precisely  one  mile  N.E.  of  the  cliffs  at  King  IFiltiaiit't 
Battery,  and  includes  within  the  radius  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  Baeherry, 
Dunrod  "  Roman  "  Camp  and  ita  ancient  villnge,  Milton  Fort,  a  circular  fort  of 
gravel  (now  destroyed)  called  The  Battery,  and  at  least  two  ttoru  circla,  and 
several  localities  famoua  for  the  mysterious  symbols  known  as  Cvp-and-Bing 
marks.  Added  to  which  it  boasts,  according  to  Stuart  and  others,  of  being  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Caer-bantongum. 
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Its  ramparts  and  trenches,  unlike  those  of  many  of  the  smaller  Galloway 
stractures,  are  imposing  and  strong,  and  force  one  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
at  any  rate  were  made  for  purposes  of  defence  and  safety,  to  which  conclusion 
the  existence  of  two  well-hollows— one  within  the  ramparts — ^lends  additional 
weight.  Drwrnmors  Fort  (fig.  4)  occupies  over  all  a  space  of  430  feet  by  260 
feet,  the  longer  axis  being  N.E.  and  S.W.  Its  central  plateau  is  an  uneven, 
broadish  oval,  measuring  207  by  174  feet  from  base  to  base  of  its  rampart, 
which,  at  the  S.E.  comer,  becomes  sharply  rectangular,  and  is'broken  at  four 
points  (B),  and  all  but  broken  at  a  fifth  (C).  The  trenches,  varying  from  6  to 
18  feet  in  width,  deepen  to  fully  8  feet  on  the  S.  end,  but  are  comparatively 
shallow  on  the  N.  end,  where  the  outermost  rampart  becomes  lost,  and  merges 
into  irregularities  of  ground  on  either  side.  At  the  S.E.  comer,  some  10  or  12 
feet  within  the  rampart,  is  the  small  round  hollow  (7  x  7)  ( W),  which  I  suppose 
to  have  been  a  well.  The  other  well — still  moist  and  full  of  rank  herbage — ^ia 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  below  the  furthest  edge  of  the  W.  rampart 

The  general  construction  is  of  earth  and  splintered  rock,  upon  a  rocky  foun- 
dation ;  in  some  parts,  as  e.g,  on  the  S.  ramparts,  rounded  stones  also  have 
been  used.  The  interior  has  not  been  altered  or  smoothed  to  any  degree,  the 
late  Earl  of  Selkirk  having  ever,  with  laudable  good  feeling,  given  strict  orders 
for  the  careful  preservation  of  any  antiquities  on  his  estates. 

Name  :  (Gaelic  Druim  moT'ot^^  the  great  hilL** 

6.  "  Roman  "  Camf^  Dunrod  (fig.  5),  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.E.  of  Drum- 
more,  rectilinear,  and  in  a  low  flat  site — reasons  apparently  sufficient  for  the 
older  observers,  or  theorisers,  to  at  once  conclude  that  Dunrod  is  a  Boman 
Camp.  Assuredly  if  such  points  as  mere  contour  and  site,  and  apparently 
convenient  proximity  to  huge  works  like  Drummore,  be  pressed  as  evidence  of 
Roman  construction,  then  Dunrod  has  more  to  say  for  itself  thau  any  other 
fort  site  as  yet  known  to  me  in  Galloway. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  dimensions  and  real  structural  proportions,  and 
compare  our  rectilinear  '*  camps  ^  with  those  proved  to  be  Roman  in  Dum- 
friesshire, the  difference  is  at  once  apparent. 

Dunrod  measures  but  120  feet  by  108,  its  diagonal  is  N.  and  S.,  and  though 
called  "  square,"  it  is  by  no  means  regularly  laid  down  ;  and  the  very  obvious 
curve  on  the  N.E.  looks  as  if  it  were  made  curved,  not  become  so  through 
weathering  or  other  mishap.  The  slope  down  to  the  fosse  is  9  feet,  at  a  r^ular 
and  even  angle  of  only  32'',  the  fosse  is  18  feet  wide,  and  the  slope  upward 
from  its  outer  edge  again  9  feet,  its  top — somewhat  vague  and  broken,  about  4 
feet — merging  into  the  ground  at  many  points  with  great  irregularity.  Rocky 
ridges  considerably  higher  than  itself  close  in  the  ^'  camp  ^  on  the  E.  and  S. 
Along  the  S.  edge  is  a  small,  rudely-circular,  low  enclosure,  and  very  fragmen- 
tary remnants  of  the  same  undefined  character  may  be  traced  from  this 
enclosure  into  the  middle  of  the  plateau. 
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I  have  heard  rumours  of  workmen  having  *'  struck  upon  pavements " — 
stones  at  any  rate — while  digging  on  or  close  to  the  camp  ;  but  no  importance 
can  be  attached  to  such  vague  and  uncertain  tidings. 

Name  :  DUn  r(iUhaid=^  Fort  of  the  road  "  (Maxwell). 

At  a  point  nearly  the  same  distance  from  Drummore  as  Dunrodj  but  N.W., 
there  may  be  seen  the  site  of  a  curious /ort ; — 

7.  The  Battery, — Why  so  named  I  am  unable  to  state.  AH  that  is  now 
visible  is  a  lumpy  hollow  of  sand  and  gravel,  just  measurable,  and  recognisable 
to  an  initiated  eye  as  the  remnant  of  a  fort.    Up  to  the  spring  or  summer  of 


mmmmmkmkm. 


«*«Nr   vio«» 


Fig.  5.  "  Roman  "  Camp,  Danrod. 


1889  there  remained  here,  intact,  one  of  the  most  curiously  constructed  of  all 
our  forts.  At  that  date  it  consisted,  I  was  told,  of  a  circular  rampart  3  to  4 
feet  high,  surrounding  a  flat  mound  lower  than  itself,  the  diameter  E.  and  W. 
being  120  feet ;  the  whole  being  constructed  entirely  of  fine  gravel  and  sand, 
such  as  ia  found  nowhere  within  half  a  mile,  on  the  shore  of  the  Manxman's 
Lake.  This  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  field  of  clayey,  damp  soil.  Enough  of  the 
material  remains  to  show  the  truth  of  this  account,  spite  of  the  two  hundred 
and  odd  cartloads  removed  for  building  purposes  to  the  Orange  and  Torrs 
Farm. 
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The  position  of  this  strangely  made  Fort  is  such  as  to  be  easily  flooded  from 
the  one  stream  that  flows  down  from  the  Drummore  heights,  and  which  used 
to  flow  openly  across  the  field.    Drummore  is  visible  from  it. 

8.  Fort  at  Milton  Cottage, — This  is  a  fair  type  of  a  rough-hewn  structure,  such 
as  are  perhaps  more  frequent  than  any  other  in  the  district  The  sketch 
(fig.  6)  shows  it  as  seen  from  the  N.,  beyond  the  small  loch  above  which 
its  rocky  sides  rise.  It  is  a  rudely  circular  mound,  with  summit  rampart  and 
deepish  fosse,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  for  the  most  part :  in  circumference 
255  feet^  in  diameter  81  and  72  feet,  the  curve  on  N.E.  being  precipitous  for 
10  to  15  feet,  below  which  the  debris  slopes  steeply  down  and  obliterates 
the  trench  (fig.  7).    Fairly  level  on  the  actual  summit.    The  sides  swell  up 


Fig.  6.  Fort,  Milton  Cottoge. 


E.  and  W.,  so  as  to  bring  the  extreme  S.  end  up  to  the  general  level  of  the 
surrounding  land  trending  in  ridges  southwards  stilL 

It  appears  to  be  constructed  mainly  of  earth  or  rock,  with  a  layer  of  flattish 
whinstone  slabs  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  which  are  substantial  and  broad. 

In  position,  it  is  one  mile  nearly  N.  of  Dunrod,  and  about  the  same 
distance  W.  of  the  (9)  Balig  Forts,  one  of  which  is  so  demolished  as  to  be 
barely  measurable,  the  other  a  much  better-preserved  and  noticeable  structure. 

I  may  state  that  to  come  upon  two  forts,  or  a  7710^0  and  a  fort,  in  close  juxta- 
position, is  a  rather  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Stewartry.  Of  this 
more  will  be  said  later.  It  is  enough  to  note,  meanwhile,  that  in  this  instance 
the  proximity  lacks  the  visible  communication  usually  assumed  to  be  the  raison 
dIHre.  The  one /ort— that  nearly  vanished — ^is  quite  lowly  situated  and  shut 
off  from  the  other  by  crags  and  rising  ground.  This  fort,  the  W.  one,  has 
probably  been  a  terraced  mote  in  reality,  judging  by  the  one  section  which 
it  is  possible  to  make — ^the  easily  split  laminated  rock  being  shelved  away  at 
two  different  levels  on  the  W.  side  of  a  somewhat  prominent  mound  which  is 
not  central.  All  round  this  W.  curve  I  searched  in  vain  for  indication  of 
stonework;  but  on  the  E.,  where  a  strip  of  earth  has  been  laid  bare,  it  ia 
clear  that  a  portion  at  least  was  once  built  of  a  compactly-bedded  mass  of  thin 
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"blue  stoDBB"  placed  on  the  natural  rock  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
flattish  stones  appear  at  Milton  CMagefort. 

About  100  feet  higher  and  a  furlong  R  (10)  the  aecoud  Balig  Fort 
crowHB  a  gently-aloping  eminence  on  Doon-hill,  on  almost  circular  work  of 
earth  and  stone,  a  good  deal  spoiled  bf  the  inroads  of  agTicultur& 

Its  E.  and  W.  section  is  the  longer,  and  shows  the  form  more  completely 
than  any  other.  The  summit  rises  slightly  towards  the  £.,  and  measniea  174 
by  168  feet ;  the  trench,  backed  by  rampart  having  a  slope  of  12  feet,  in  its 
present  condition  varieB  extremely,  being  on  the  W.,  where  it  is  least 
ploughed,  only  9  feet  wide,  while  at  other  points  it  broadens  to  18  and  even 


'K 


Fig.  7.  Fort  at  Hilton  Cottage. 

24  feet.  The  rampart  top  at  all  measurable  points  keeps  a  nniform  width  of 
6  feet  Here,  again,  there  is  no  sign  extant  of  water-supply  in  any  form 
whatever. 

11.  North  Milton  Fori*  comprise  two,  related  to  each  other  in  a  manner  not 
unlike  the  two  just  described,  one  being  comparatively  low  placed,  the  other 
somewhat  remarkably  high.  Only  one,  moreover,  is  marked  on  the  O.M., 
spoken  of  in  any  of  my  books  of  reference,  or  generally  known  ;  and  it^  though 
in  no  sense  different  from  the  usual  irregularly-contoured  "British  Forts^"  is 
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dubbed  "  Roman  EDCampment "  bj  Kaidenta,  while  the  other/ort  happena  to  be 
neatlj  a  perfectly  laid  down  oblong.  This  latter,  which  for  convenience'  sake 
I  shall  1^  the  High  Fort  of  N.  Milton,  is  remArlciibla  fbt  being  the  oalj 
rectilinear  fort  in  the  S.  of  the  Stewartry  bo  high  aa  400  feet  above  sea-leveL 
It  occupies  neajrly  the  highest  point  of  a  hill  N.W.  of  the  Cairn  tile,  above  the 
fann-sleadings,  and  though  grievously  ploughed  down  enough  remains  to 
show  that  it  consisted  of  an  oblong  summit  109  by  72  feet  (the  shotter  axis 
being  nearly  due  N.  and  S.},  a  trench  from  10  to  20  feet  wide,  and  outer  rampart 
3  feet  high  with  a  fall  outwards  of  10  feeL  But  for  a  slightly  higher  point 
doee  by  on  the  N.E.,  there  ie  no  eminence  to  obstruct  the  landscape  till  you 
touch  Oaltwiy  Hill  (475  feet)  with  its  crowning  eatrn  in  the  one  direction, 
and  the  oft-mentioned  Drvmmore,  seawards,  in  the  opposite. 


Fig.  8.  Fort  at  North  Miltou. 

Qallway  (pron.  Oatia)  Hill  is  conspicuous  as  the  centtal  height  for  a  large  area 
around,  commanding  no  fewer  than  22  ForU,  MoUa,  and  Oainu,  besides  petro- 
glyphs  innumerable. 

Of  the  other /ort  (fig.  8)  at  N.  Milton  I  give  a  plan  and  two  sections.  It  is 
interesting  aa  a  fine  simple  example  of  a  rock-cut  fort,  very  little  altered  in 
contour,  as  the  irregularity  of  its  five  unequal  sides  showa  Their  total  circum- 
ference on  summit  is  S64  feet,  the  longest  diameUr  N.E.  and  S.W.  being  90 
feel,  and  the  shortest  due  N.  and  S.  TO  feet  The  perpendicular  height  of  this 
fart  twmmil  is  about  38  or  40  feet,  measured  from  the  lowest  ground  on  the 
S.K,  whence  the  ground  rises  rapidly  all  round,  till,  at  the  S.W.  approach, 
the  natural  level  of  the  surrounding  land  is  that  of  the  summit  within  ram- 
parts. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  the  approach  is  not  at  the  least, 
but  at  the  most,  accessible  point,  which  fact  differentiates  it  from  many  of  the 
fortt  described  by  Dr  Christison  in  the  counties  of  Lanark,  &c. 
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Thb  fort  maj  be  called  almost  exclueirelf  a  rock-cut  fort,  stoaea  being  used 
only  on  the  Btrong  outer  rampart  on  the  3.  and  S.K  curve.  A  amalt  rivulet 
runB  below  on  the  N,  and  N.E. 

13,  14.  Quite  Oreavie  Forts. — Tliefie  two  clo«ely  aituated  forU  forni  the  last 
group  of  two  in  this  portion  of  our  district.  They  are  within  eight  of  each 
other,  both  fairly  high,  both  shaped  out  of  rock,  and  both  a  good  deal  injured, 
probably  more  through  wintry  Btorms  than  by  man's  interference,  as  they  are 
exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows  throughout  the  year. 

The  South  Fort  (13)  has  the  higher  and  the  more  rocky  eite,  about  a  quarter 


Fig.  9.  North  Fort,  Castle  CiMvia. 

of  a  mile  dist&nt  from  its  neighbour.  It  is  a  semi-trenched  rock-hillock,  show- 
ing but  slight  evidence  now  of  artificial  shaping,  rocky  all  over  its  extremely 
rugged  summit,  which  is  an  uneven  oval  of  13t>  by  90  feet,  the  longer  axis  being 
N.  and  S.    The  circumference  of  the  base  is  roughly  69*)  feet. 

Of  the  Narik  Fort  (14)  we  can  speak  more  detinit«ly,  although  its  extreme 
m^ednes9  renders  even  tentative  examination  very  conjectural  I  submit, 
however,  the  following  notes  and  accompanying  plan  and  section  as  the  result 
arrived  at  by  an  investigation  made  with  the  help  of  Mr  Robert  Watson  of 
Kirkcudbright  Academy  (fig.  9).     The  main  axis  runs  along  a  strong  ridge  of 
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rock  300  feet  above  Bea-level,  and  measures  N.  and  S.  204  feet,  of  which 
fully  108  are  pure  rock.  The  contrary  axis  measures  122  feet  across  the 
rock  to  a  point  where  the  curve  of  the  ends  would  run  if  continued  along  the 
precipitous  eastern  side.  Distinct  remains  of  the  summit  rampart  are 
evident  nearly  two-thirds  round,  while  the  downward  slope  to  a  terrace-trench 
of  15  to  20  feet  is  also  clear  to  a  great  extent ;  but  below  this  the  second  ram- 
part can  only  be  really  traced  on  the  N.  curve. 

At  the  extreme  S.  end  is  a  mound  or  hillock,  whether  of  merely  the  dis- 
integrated  shaley  rock  or  of  once  packed  but  disturbed  stones  we  could  not 
determine.  There  being  no  structural  evidence,  such  as  in  MiUon  Cottage  Fori 
e,g,y  of  the  use  of  flattish  stones  anywhere  in  this  fort,  I  am  inclined  to  discard 
this  hillock  as  a  natural  excrescence. 
Name  from  Caiseal  Orae6^=" Castle  of  the  Tree**  (Maxwell). 
Eastwards  about  two  miles  from  the  two  forts  just  described  is  a  remark- 
able cluster  of  motes  and  forts,  which  I  have  ranked  under  the  title  of  The 

KirkriXLTsel  Groups  No  less  than  five 
structures  are  here  comprised  within 
a  roughly  triangular  area,  each  side 
of  which  measures  rather  over  half 
a  mile.  The  annexed  map  (fig.  lOX 
drawn  to  the  scale  of  2  inches  to  the 
mile,  shows  the  relative  positions 
of  the  motes  and  forts.  Three  of 
them,  Nos.  15, 18,  and  19,  are  given 
on  the  O.M.  Barend  Mote  (16), 
though  BO  close  to  the  little  square 
one  on  Kirkcarsel  Bum  (15),  is  not 
marked,  nor  is  it  at  all  generally 
known.  That  marked  "  site  oifort^ 
(17)  on  Auchnahofiy  has  almost 
totally  disappeared  through  fanning 
operation&  We  cannot  even  sur- 
mise its  contour  or  extent.  But  judging  by  the  contour  lines  on  the  map,  it 
is  probable  that  this  "  Camp  "  commanded  the  two  below  near  the  Abbey  Bum, 
and  very  likely  was  also  in  visible  communication  with  the  two  forts  (18,  19). 
Of  the  whole  group.  No.  15  (fig.  11)  presents  special  points  of  interest 
It  has  evidently  been  laid  out  with  the  intention  of  making  it  square.    Mr  D. 

1  In  "  Bambarroch,"  spelt  Kyr-carsel,  Kyr-casUlL  Pont  spells  it  Kirkar  feU, 
with  a  chapel  near  it  There  are  now,  however,  no  remains  or  tradition  of  a  kirk 
near  ;  nor  is  there  any  stream  which  could  be  called  a  river,  or  ground  specially  like 


Fig.  10.  (Scale  1  mile  to  2  inches.) 
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Corson  and  I  measured  it  carefully  by  tape,  and  proved  the  actual  dimensiona 
to  be  these  :^N.  side,  53  feet  long  ;  each  of  the  otliers,  48  feet ;  the  N.E 
diagonal  being  72  feet,  the  other  only  63  feet.  Irregularities  in  the  line  and 
depth  of  the  slope  from  snmmit  to  fosse  ate  also  discernible,  the  W.  side 
measuring  30  feet,  the  S.  27,  and  the  £.  only  SI. 

The  trench,  IS  ft  fi  in.  to  9  ft.  can  be  clearly  traced  almost  all  roond  the 
three  sides.  On  the  N.  a  small  rivulet  running  in  a  deep  channel  forms  a 
natural  trench,  from  which  the  mott-ilope  rises  4S  feet  at  an  angle  rather 
steeper  than  40°.  In  the  bed  of  this  rivulet,  close  to  the  N.W,  angle  of  the 
moU-bam,  is  a  large  rock,  or  block  of  wbinatone,  jutting  out  from  the  mott, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  other  blocks  nearly  meeting  it,  and  thus  confining 


■/a  :aU 
Fig.  11.  E.  Eirkcarsel  Mote. 

the  stream,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  had  been  used  as  a  dam 
for  the  purpose  of  flooding  the  trench. 

The  sides  of  the  mote,  though  irregular,  are  firm  and  compact,  being  composed 
□f  earth  and  stone,  the  earth  preponderating.  There  is  a  distinct  basin-shaped 
hollow  on  the  summit  near  the  N.  side.  The  general  fall  of  the  ground  is 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  at  its  lowest  it  flattens  out  into  a  broad,  level,  squarish  space 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  foundation  of  a  house.  We  afterwards  ascertained 
that  this  was  the  site  of  the  old  mansionhouse  of  the  Bronghtons  of  Cally, 
inhabited  during  the  period  when  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Dundreiman 
flourished. 

16,  Barend  StoU  is  bo  called,  and  correctly,  by  the  natives.  It  presents  no 
very  special  points  of  structure,  except  that  it  is  a  very  slightly  modified  and 
Btone-etrengthened  hillock,  finely  situated  midway  between  two  lofty  and  steep 
banks,  along  the  N.E.  one  of  which  flows  the  Abbey  Bum. 

At  the  M.W.  angle  a  cnrionsly  zigzag  lampart,  TS  feet  long,  of  stones  and 
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earth  nims  up  into  the  main  body  of  the  mote,  but  other  than  this  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  true  rampart  or  fosse.  The  side  washed  by  the  Abbey  Bum  is  the 
steepest  and  deepest,  measuring  on  the  slope  about  90  feet,  the  main  bulk  of 
this  being  banked  up  with  embedded  stones.  To  the  N.  the  ground  is 
nearly  level  with  and  merges  into  the  mote  summit,  but  at  fifty  yards  or  so  off 
it  rises  so  as  to  help  to  enclose  the  whole  site  of  this  peculiarly  sequestered 
mote  in  a  little  domain  of  its  own.  Round  the  curving  S.  face  are  faint 
traces  of  what  may  have  been  a  terrace,  15  to  18  feet  broad,  slightly  levelled 
in  the  middle,  but  on  either  side  merging  into  the  natural  slopes  and 
declivities.  It  is  just  possible,  too,  that  were  the  whole  hillock  thoroughly 
cleared  of  brushwood,  features  of  structure  at  present  concealed  might  be 
brought  to  light. 

18.  Fortletj  Kirkcartd  (fig.  12).~Another  and  perhaps  the  smallest  example 
of  a  rough  and  ready  rock-cut /art.     It  is  an  irregular  broad  oval,  sharply  de- 


Fig.  12.  Kirkcarsel  Fort  and  Fortlet. 

fined  in  all  its  proportions,  most  so  in  the  ramparts,  which  for  a  summit 
measuring  only  48  feet  by  30  are  unusually  high  and  strong.  The  downward 
slope  of  the  sides  varies  greatly,  being  15  feet  to  the  trench  on  the  W.  aud  as 
much  as  33  feet  on  the  N.E.,  where  a  stream  forms  the  boundary.  On  the 
W.  curve  the  summit  rampart  is  strongest  and  of  built  stones  ;  at  the  opposite 
point  a  bare  cutting  through  the  rock  has  sufficed.  The  trench  varies,  as  we 
should  expect  in  a  rudely-made  piece  of  work,  from  6  to  9  feet  in  width,  and 
its  protecting  rampart  is  fairly  in  evidence  for  about  half  the  circumference. 

19.  Fart,  Kirkcarsel  (fig.  12).— This  large  work,  in  addition  to  being  greatly 
a  judiciously  used  natural  strength,  is  interesting  for  approaching  closely  to  a 
type  of  fart  which  Dr  Christison  has  well  named  "the  reniform,"  two  nearly 
adjoining  hillocks  being  artificially  united  by  earth  and  stone  side- works ;  thus 
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forming  a  long  ntarow  plateait,  234  bjr  96  feet,  depressed  in  the  middle  on  one 
ride,  the  longer  axu  trending  K.K  and  S.W.    On  Uie  K,  tbe  elope,  toaioly 


Fig.  18.  Fort,  Kirkoarsel. 
natnial,  is  steep  and  smooth,  and  at  its  base  there  extends  a  long  and  broad 
natural  hollow  which  is  overlooked  by  a  lofty  natural  ridge  as  high  as  the 
fort  summit  itaelf.  Three-quartera  of  the  enceinie  is  tenscedi,  indistinctly 
however,  at  about  SO  feet  from  the  summit,  and  on  the  S.W.  end  the  rampart 
vol.  XXV.  2  A 
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and  trench  are  doubled.  At  the  middle  of  the  long  K.W.  side  there  is  an 
approach,  but  too  vague  to  be  measured.  About  a  mile  N.W.  of  this  fort  is 
the  high 

20.  Boon  Hill  of  Batchy  (500),  but  after  careful  examination  we  left  this 
wind-blown  height,  not  feeling  certain  that  there  had  ever  existed  any  tangible 
proof  of  human  occupation  on  it  Like  other  Boons  and  Doonkills^  it  may  once 
have  possessed  certain  structures  crowning  its  summit,  which,  like  nuiny  Boon- 
hiUsy  is  easy  of  access,  but  now  nought  remains  but  a  name,  suggestive,  but 
unsatisfactory. 

21.  "  Jiof/ian"  Camp  at  Bombie. — In  examining  this  rectilinear  camp  I  was 
assisted  by  Mr  Robert  Watson.  So  worn  down  by  ploughing  are  its  lines  and 
form  that  though  under  favourable  chiaroscuro  the  full  oblong  can  be  seen  well 
defined,  on  treading  its  actual  area,  seeing  and  measuring  are  both  very  much 
matters  of  conjecture.  Its  longest  side  facing  the  N.  we  made  to  be  126 
feet,  the  shorter  108  feet, — that  is,  of  tlie  inner  mound,  now  hardly  a  mound. 
Approximately,  from  the  edge  of  this,  across  the  extremely  vague  trench  to  the 
most  reliable  point  opposite  on  the  rampart,  the  measurement  is  51  feet ;  this 
was  taken  at  the  N.W.  angle,  where  the  form  is  clearest 

It  is  worth  notice — especially  by  those  who  maintain  the  Roman  origin  of 
this  camp — that  on  the  W.  side,  exactly  where  the  dip  of  the  ground  is 
deepest  and  most  efficient  as  a  natural  barrier,  the  rampart  is  most  sub- 
stantial, a  fact  that  scarcely  reflects  credit  on  the  skill  of  the  (supposed)  Roman 
engineer ! 

What,  if  not  a  Roman  camp,  this  much-mutilated  work  may  have  been,  it  is 
not  now  possible  to  determine,  except  at  the  cost  of  an  excavation,  which, 
after  all,  might  be  fruitless. 

22.  Mutehill. — In  the  N.S.A.  is  a  brief  mention  of  this  as  *'one  in  the 
country  called  Moothill,"  under  the  heading  MocUs,  The  compiler  leaves  one 
in  ignorance  as  to  whether,  at  the  time  of  writing,  there  was  any  moat  or 
vestige  of  a  moai,  at  this  place,  which  is  close  on  the  shore,  2  miles  S.  of 
Kirkcudbright.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  artiticial  work  on 
the  spot,  nor  have  I  heard  from  residents  any  account  of  such.  But  the  name 
itself  is  so  definite  that  one  is  led  to  assume  the  existence  of  some  fort  or 
mote  as  its  origin. 

23.  Castle  Dikes,  Kirkcudbright^  is  the  appropriate  name  given  to  this  large, 
well-preserved,  and  interesting  accumulation  of  mounds,  trenches,  and 
ramparts,  of  which  at  present  I  must  give  only  a  brief  and  verbal  account,  in 
the  hope  of  returning  to  it  at  some  future  date,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other 
structures,  which  seem  to  link  Scottish  moats  with  mediaeval  castles,  treating 
of  it  with  the  accuracy  and  completeness  it  merits. 

Leaving  for  the  present  all  details  related,  or  supposed  to  be  related,  to  the 
mediaeval  castle  once  here,  we  find  the  main  features  of  The  Casile  Dikes  to  be 
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those  of  a  moBsive  British  Forty  strongly  built  of  large  stones  and  earth,  evi- 
dently very  old,  as  all  lines  and  contours  are  smoothed  and  rounded  off  to  a 
degree  that  renders  accurate  measurement  very  dubious  and  difficult.  The 
central  mound  (oblong  with  rounded  ends)  measures  196  feet  by  80;  it  is 
uneven  in  many  parts.  The  sides,  down  to  the  deep  and  hollow  trench, 
average  30  feet  everywhere  but  near  the  £.  comer,  where  it  is  only  20 ;  the 
upward  inner  slope  of  the  rampart  also  varies  from  about  16  to  25  feet,  and 
the  outer  rampart  slope  is  more  eccentric  still,  being  12  feet  at  some  points 
and  only  4  at  others. 

By  some  observers  it  is  held  that  this  mound  and  intrenchment  are  only  the 
central  boss,  as  it  were,  of  a  very  much  larger  intrenched  area,  which,  extend- 
ing nearly  level  on  every  side  but  the  S.,  comprises  an  irregular  squarish 
space  of  about  450  feet  long  and  the  same  in  breadth.  Some  force  is  lent  to 
this  view  by  the  existence  of  ditches  running  down  each  of  the  four  sides  of 
said  square,  and  by  the  presence  at  certain  points  of  mounds  exceedingly  like 
the  vestiges  of  ramparts  or  earthen  outposts.  And  if  so,  there  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  Urr  an  analogous  juxtaposition  of  an  oval  moaX  with  a  rectilinear 
intrenchment    [See  under  Nos.  59  and  60.     The  Old  Buittle  Place  Motes.] 

24.  Kirkland  Fort  is  close  to  the  Buckland  Bridge  Road,  on  the  farm  of 
Kirkland,  about  a  mile  out  of  Kirkcudbright  There  is  no  mention  of  it  on 
the  O.M.  or  in  any  book  I  have  had  access  to.  Its  existence  was  first  indicated 
to  me  by  William  Bell,  Esq.,  F.S. A.  Soot,  of  Qribdae.  Its  omission  on  tlie  maps 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  siilce  the /or<  is  the  merest  and  most  primitive  cutting 
into  and  slight  modification  of  a  long  rock-hillock  (fig.  14).  It  is  therefore 
yet  another  example  of  our  simplest  type  oi  forty  possibly  the  simplest  of  all. 

The  hillock  measures  over  all  about  210  feet  N.  and  S.  and  160  feet  E.  and  W., 
and  round  the  base  786  feet ;  the  flattest  portion  of  its  summit,  90  feet  by  85, 
having  been  cut  off  at  either  end  by  deepish  trenches,  that  on  the  N.  rising 
in  the  middle  to  within  3  feet  of  the  rampart  crest,  and  sloping  off  steeply  both 
E.  and  W.  The  S.  trench  has  only  l>een  carried  75  feet  through,  leaving  a 
high  '^neck"  18  feet  wide,  on  the  W.  side  of  which  the  trench  has  been 
partially  continued.  There  is  a  shallow  roundish  hollow  near  the  N.E. 
corner. 

The  facets  of  the  summit  contour  measure  respectively  N.  85  feet^  S.  60 
(along  dotted  line),  E.  90,  and  W.  90.  Perpendicular  height,  30  feet  There 
is  a  curiously  hasty,  not  to  say  unfinished,  air  about  this  strangely  primitive 
work,  and  its  site  is  singular  in  the  extreme.  Far  from  occupying  a  conspicu- 
ous vantage-ground,  it  is  overlooked  on  all  sides  by  hillocks,  which  offer,  one 
would  think,  as  good  facilities  for  trench-cutting  as  this  one,  and  which  them- 
selves ore  externally  fully  as  like  fortSy  and  might  pardonably  be  mistaken  for 
the  handiwork  of  man. 

25.  &yphmd  Moat, — So  named  on  the  O.M.  and  spoken  of  generally.    If, 
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however,  mere  usage  aiid  custom  are  ever  to  jield  to  ecientific  method  and 
piecisioQ,  it  must  be  in  cases  such  ae  this  ;  foi  both  in  point  of  character  and 
position  this  is  a  true  hUlfort  of  b.  marked  and  distinctive  type  (Rg.  15). 

The  site  is  nearly  mid-wfty  between  the  Bombie  "  Bomon  Camp "  and  an- 
other also  so  called  on  the  N.K,  and  has  the  advantage  of  40U  feet  above  sea 
level  i  but  is  only  ]0()  feet  higher  actually  than  the  two  "  camps  "  mentioned. 
Situated  on  a  lofty  and  broad  mass  of  whinstone  rock,  100  feet  above  the  near- 
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Fig.  14.  Eirkland  Fort 

est  level  ground  on  the  £.  and  S.,  and  protected  by  a  curiously  artificial-looking 
yet  natural  liue  of  lampart-like  hillocks  which  half  encircle  its  base,  Sypland 
Fort  must  have  been  an  important  stronghold. 

Ita  structure  is  somewhat  peculiar,  though  carried  out  on  contour  lines  of 
the  ordinary  description.  To  its  summit,  the  edge  of  which  has  been  ridged 
up  with  a  low  earth  rampart,  there  are  no  less  than  three  approaches ;  the 
broadest  on  the  N.W.,  and  the  other  two  converging  from  points  E.  and  W,  of 
the  main  diameter. 

The  trench  has  an  average  width  of  9  feet,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  outer  ram- 
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part,  and  fort  alope,  is  especially  well  defined  on  the  N.W.  curve.    Towarda  the 
N.,  and  thence  £.  and  S.E.,  the  trench  is  loet  in  the  rapid  declivities  of  the  hill, 


-^^><^ 


Fig.  IG.  Sypknd  Uott. 

which  slope  down  eteeplj  for  80  or  90  feet  to  what  I  should  call  the  "  natural 
trench,"  defended  by  the  line  of  hillocks  above  mentioned.    The  land  on  the 
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S.W.  is  nearly  level  with  the  base  of  the  rampart,  and  rocky  for  some 
distance. 

The  fort  is  highest  towards  the  centre,  showing  but  little  alteration  or  level- 
ling of  natural  excrescences.    Its  height  from  trench  to  summit  is  about  14  feet 
and  its  two  diameters  136  by  120  feet.    A  tiny  rill  takes  its  rise  on  the  S.W. 
of  the  hill  flowing  into  the  Buckland  Bum ;  but  there  is  no  well  or  other 
water  source  close  to  or  within  the  precincts  of  the  fort. 

Name  from  Gaelic  Sipe  ot  Sype=^^  slight  spring  of  water"  (Jamieson),  or  "  wet 
sappy  land  *'  (Maxwell).     Pont  spells  it  Syipland, 

26.  "Eaman"  Camp^  JVhinnyligat. — A  poor  remnant  of  a  pretty  nearly  square 
"  camp,"  traceable  distinctly  for  two  sides  and  a  half,  parallel  with  the  public 
road  near  Whinnyligat  Smithy.  Only  the  central  mound  remains,  and  an 
almost  conjectural  fragment  of  slope  suggestive  of  the  E.  rampart.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  three  rectilinear  works  in  this  district,  being  180  feet  N.  and  S. 
and  136  E.  and  W.  ;  quite  flat,  with  a  side  slope  of  12  feet  at  a  uniform  angle 
of  37^  It  appears  to  be  composed  mainly  of  the  shaley  brittle  rock  here 
occurring,  and  very  sparsely  of  stones  along  the  E.  side. 

27.  Carse  Mote. — Commonly  called  "  the  camp  on  the  moat-field."  On  the 
O.M.  it  is  incoiTectly  drawn  as  nearly  square  and  named  '^  supposed  Roman 
Camp." 

The  site  is  the  highest  point  of  a  field,  100  feet  above  the  Draught  Pool  on 
the  Dee,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  remains,  though  in  parts  sufficiently 
distinct,  present  somewhat  unusual  difficulties  in  view  of  the  classification  of 
these  works. 

In  the  first  place,  its  contour  is  so  laid  down  that  the  N.  and  S.  line  bisects 
the  summit  diagonally.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  long  suggestive  bank 
extending  parallel  with  the  W.  side,  and  ultimately  bending  round  into  the 
curve  N.E.  (fig.  18);  but  it  would  have  been  just  as  possible  to  obtain  the  same 
area  in  any  other  plane. 

A  second  difficulty,  when  standing  on  the  mote,  is  to  make  sure  whether  it 
has  been  originally  rectangular  and  become  rounded,  or  was  once  nearly  oval- 
oblong,  and  has  been  ploughed  straight-sided  1  The  existence  of  the  distinctly- 
curved  N.E.  rampart,  20  feet  outside  of  the  TnotCy  seemingly  suggested  by  the 
natural  curve  beyond,  almost  implies  a  well-rounded  oval-oblong  original. 
But  this  again  is  counteracted  by  the  very  straight  long  sides. 

That  the  summit  has  once  bc^n  of  considerable  height  may  be  proved  by 
examining  the  slopes  at  N.E.  and  S.W.  comers,  the  former  measuring  24  feet 
and  the  latter  21.  What  slight  ridging  appears  on  the  edge  of  the  summit  is 
due  to  ploughing.  The  circumference  there  measures  543  feet  Near  the  centre 
the  ground  is  strangely  damp. 

As  the  O.M.  omits  all  outer  rampart,  and  is  accordingly  untrustworthy, 
one  is  disinclined  to  put  any  faith  at  all  in  the  mere  contours  there  given, 
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which  I  have  already  stated  to  be  incorrect  My  impression,  therefore,  is  that 
this,  like  many  others,  has  been  an  oval-oblong  mate — not  a  rectangular  one. 
(See  fig.  19  for  N.  rampart,  &c) 
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Fig.  18.  Carse  Mote. 

Carse  Mote  is  covered  with  trees,  which  are  purposely  omitted  in  my 
sketches. 

28.  Culdoach  Mote  (fig.  19a). — One  of  the  oddest  of  the  frequent  omissions  of 
the  CM.  Neither  is  it  mentioned  in  any  of  my  authorities,  nor,  I  suspect, 
much  known  or  even  heard  of  beyond  the  limits  of  the  farmlands  of  Caldoach. 
The  name  is  taken  to  mean  "  at  the  back  of  the  doach,"  and  fitly  describes  the 
position  of  this  farm  ;  as,  in  the  old  days,  pilgrims  from  the  west  country 
would  necessarily,  on  their  way  to  the  Abbey  of  Dundrenruiny  cross  the  liver 
Dee  at  or  near  "the  Doachs,**  i.«.,  the  wooden  salmon-traps  in  the  rocky 
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river  bed,  and  so  the  first  resting-pUce  assnred  to  them  would  be  tbe  house 
CuJdocKh,  at  the  top  of  the  hill  E.  of  the  river. 

This  mote  (fig,  19o)  is  partly  of  earth,  plia  a  little  rock,  and  partly  of  stone 
work — one  side,  as  bo  often  is  the  ease,  being  level  vith  the  nearest  high 


Fig.  19.   Curse  Mote,  north  end. 

ground,  the  opposite  being  the  sharply  defined  bank  of  a  stream.  In  contour 
it  is  irregnlar,  being  made  up  of  five  facets,  only  one  of  which  can  be  called 
quite  straigfat — that  flanked  by  the  stream.  It  lies  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and 
has,  besides  a  strong  countOTScarp  across  the  N.,  ranning  up  into  the  N.W. 
curve,  a  faint  trace  of  trench  and  rampart  low  down  on  the  S.  end,  where 


Fig.  ISo.  Cnldoach  Mote. 

the  ground  is  very  soft  and  mamhy.  I  think  I  am  right  in  condnding  that 
there  are  irregularities  of  ground  on  the  K  enough  to  indicate  that  the 
rampart  was  once  continued  round  there  for  a  considerable  distance.  Cane 
MoU,  though  so  near,  is  hidden  by  a  depression  in  the  ground ;  but  the  very 
prominent  BoreUtnd  of  Borgve  SfiOe,  four  miles  away  S.W.,  is  clearly  visible ; 
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and,  were  it  not  for  woodland,  the  groups  of  forts  presently  to  be  described  on 
Nether  Third  would  no  doubt  be  easily  seen. 

29.  Little  Sypland  Moat, — All  that  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  of  this,  of 
which  even  the  site  is  not  now  visible,  is  that  it  was  destroyed  in  1877,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  late  Lord  Selkirk. 

From  the  vague  accounts  obtainable  from  the  present  tenant  of  the  farm,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  circular,  not  lofty,  one-trenched  structure,  entirely  of  earth, 
except  for  about  "a  barrow-load  of  roundish  white  stones  which  was  found  in 
it,  and  an  old  half-penny."  On  the  CM.  it  is  drawn  as  an  oval,  with  a  wide 
terrace  on  the  N.  merging  into  the  summit  level  on  both  sides,  the  terrace 
being  well  raised  above  the  natural  level. 

30.  The  MoaJt  Brae^  Kirkcudbright. — Close  to  the  quay,  in  the  town,  are  the 
remains,  now  nearly  all  built  over,  of  what  was  once  a  good-sized  "Moat," 
whether  trenched  or  ramparted,  a  simple  mound  or  a  lofty  water-encircled 
one,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  say. 

31  and  32.  Mote  and  Fort,  March  Cleugh,  KeUon. — Consulting  the  O.M. 
one  day  I  found  the  word  Fort  printed  at  a  spot  close  to  the  brink  of  the 
river  Dee,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  north  of  the  romantic  and  beautiful  rocky 
ravine  known  as  Qn^en  Mary's  Bridge. 

On  examining  the  site  I  indeed  identified  the  fort  with  ease ;  but  it  being 
mid-winter,  and  the  densely  overgrown  ground  surrounding  this  locality  being 
ratlier  more  penetrable  than  in  summer,  I  began  to  detect  signs  of  something 
Tnore  than  the  fort.  Following  up  my  investigations  for  two  or  three  days, 
with  free  use  of  compass  and  tape,  I  at  length  gathered  material  enough  to 
draw  out  the  plan  given  opposite  (fig.  20,  scale  96  feet  to  the  inch). 

Having  previously  made  as  full  enquiries  as  possible  regarding  the  extensive 
ridges  which  appear  to  enclose  and  connect  the  fort,  mote,  and  cairn,  and 
being  unable  to  find  any  tradition  respecting  them  (they  are  not  marked  in 
any  mode  whatever  on  the  O.M.),  I  was  led  to  the  only  natural  conclusion 
that  they  may  really  form  an  intrinsic  part  of  this  large  and  interesting 
intrenchment. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  mo^  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  about  the  small  conical 
hill  I  have  queried  Gaim,  it  is  safest  not  to  assume  much.  A  very  little  ex- 
cavation would  speedily  settle  this  point  In  the  present  absence  of  excavation, 
I  proceed  to  describe  these  works  externally — 

Taking  the  Fort  first :  we  find  a  nearly  circular  grouping  and  massing  to- 
gether of  stones  around  points  and  projecting  masses  of  rough,  coarse-grained 
porphyry,  which  are  made  to  do  duty  as  the  nucleus  of  the  huge  accumulation  ; 
the  two  diameters  of  this  circular  space  from  rock  to  rock  being  N.E.  S.W. 
72  feet  and  N.W.  S.E.  98  feet  The  ridges  of  rock  widen  inwards  on  E.  and 
W.  so  as  to  form  a  natural  opening  on  the  S.  arc.  Apparently  great  quan- 
tities of  stones  have  been  removed,  as  usual,  for  dykes ;  but  judging  the  remains 
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at  their  higbeat  point,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the/ort  meaanred  to  the 

stream  on  the  K.  must  be  nboat  14  feet. 

The  circumference  of  its  base  (GSJ)  is  56G  feet,  that  of  the  Bununit  318  feet 
At  a  point  on  the  north  of  this  rocky  ring,  E,  the  earth  and  stone  ridge-way 

or  rampart  (MU)  which  starts  at  M  is  continued,  and  carried  in  two  right 

angles  to  E,  where  it  begins  to  fonn  a  sort  of  bastion  on  the  precipitous  bank 


Fig.  20.  March  Clench  Mote  and  Fort.     (Scale,  96  feet  to  1  inch.) 

of  the  river ;  thence  Bonthwards  to  the  dyke  at  A.  The  tnote  is  situated 
well  within  the  space  enclosed  by  this  long-continued  tidge.  Along  its  eastern 
base  the  stonework  of  a  rampart  is  plainly  discernible,  with  its  flattened  top, 
which  mei^a  into  the  curves  of  the  sloping  ground  as  it  goes  N.,  but  keeps 
fairly  distinct  round  the  S.  base.    The  summit,  densely  crowded  with  en- 
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tangled  thorns,  lends  very  little  encouragement  to  the  mvestigator.  As  my 
section  shows  (fig.  21,  middle  section),  its  lines  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory  in 
the  extreme ;  but  every  here  and  there  are  stones  in  quantities  which  confirm 
the  impression  that  this  has  been  a  mote  built  of  smallish  stones,  and  recently 
robbed  for  the  sake  of  its  stones. 

The  conical  mound  in  the  centre  of  all  is  12  feet  high  and  123  feet  round 
the  base,  24  feet  distant  from  the /or(,  and  36  from  the  mote. 

The  situation  of  this  group  is  particularly  happy,  Just  between  a  rivulet 
and  the  rocky,  precipitous  bank  of  the  Dee  ;  and  at  the  point  where  the  out- 
works (DE)  abut  on  the  river  there  is  clear  evidence  of  much  loose  stone 
building,  about  40  feet  above  the  water^  out  of  the  bed  of  which,  no  doubt, 
the  stones  were  easily  obtained. 
.  33.  Netherthird  Mote, — In  a  wood}  and  fairly  accurately  drawn  on  the  O.M. 
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Fig.  21.  March  Cleuch.     Sections. 


This  is  given  as  a  Fort.  I  have  ventured  to  alter  the  name,  as  the  work  has 
more  of  the  characters  of  a  mote  than  many  so-called  moatSj  and  to  save  con- 
fusion with  what  is  really  a  fort,  on  a  rock-cut  hillock  some  third  of  a  mile  to 
the  N.  on  the  same  farm.  The  wood  which  conceals  this  small  mote  grows 
on  very  steep  banks,  and  on  the  somewhat  level  plateau  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  these  banks  I  found  the  m4)te  (fig.  22). 

It  measures  only  100  feet  by  96 — almost  exactly  the  size  of  the  citadel  of 
the  TJMte  of  Urr,  has  one  opening  nearly  S.  and  a  second  N.E.,  and  its  scarp  has 
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a  fine  slope  of  84  feet  at  an  angle  of  45°.  It  has  been  elightly  ridged  od  the 
Bumniit  edge  ;  this  is  especially  evident  on  the  N,  and  N,E.  cnrvee  on  either 
Bide  of  the  wide  approach,  which  tuna  ont  18  feet  acroes  the  limit  of  the  trench 
into  the  mainland.  Neac  the  faint  S.  approach  a  gnidual  ascent  forms  an 
almost  ciicular  but  low  mound  (M),  which  appears  as  if  partially  conatructecl, 
if  not  entirely  bo. 

The  long  &U  on  the  W.,  leaving  only  a  foot  oi  two  of  realty  level  "trench," 
ia  of  comae  natural,  being  the  aveiage  descending  slope  of  the  whole  bank  ; 
while  on  the  opposite  side  the  same  holds  good,  but  the  Call  is  much  shorter. 

The  trench  ia  about  IS  feet  in  de|ith,  the  onter  and  inner  slopes  not  show- 
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Fig.  22.  Netherthird  Hole. 

ing  much  variation,  and  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  outer  slope  is  the  general 
level  of  that  eurroonding  the  nwU. 

The  conatraction  is  of  earth  and  Bton&  The  whole  site  is  an  almost  impas- 
sable wilderness  of  briars,  growing  aboat  the  trunks  of  tall  elma. 

34.  GiUfoot  Fort,  Netherthird,  is  an  open  rock  bUlock,  in  a  hillocky  region, 
roughly  circular,  ridged  on  the  summit  edge,  whiah  measures  acroes  60  feet  by 
61,  and  count«Tscarped  nearly,  if  not  originally  all,  round.  From  the  S.W. 
curve  there  runs  out  a  strong  earthwork,  founded  on  rock,  almost  in  a  line 
with  the  longer  di&meter  of  the  fort,  for  about  73  feet  (fig.  S3). 
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On  its  E.  curve  a  stream  runs  in  a  nearly  atraight  line,  about  12  feet  off  the 
base  <jf  the  scarp,  but  this  muat,  I  think,  be  a  diverted  course,  as  the  outer 
rampart,  if  ever  complete,  must  have  croseed  the  line  of  this  water-course,  the 
Btieom  itself  being  far  too  trivial  to  form  a  natural  "  moat"    Uoreover,  the 
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Fig.  23.  Gillfoot  Foil,  Netherthird. 
stream  takes  a  turn  to  the  left  at  right  angles ;  and  I  incline  to  think  that 
formerly  the  outer  rampart  of  this  fort  was  complete,  and  was  carried  almost 
up  to  the  rocky  ridges  on  the  N.K,  which  would  have  afforded  an  additional 
defence. 

The  line  of  summit  rampart  ia  broken  on  the  S.  centre ;  but  this  is  enrely 
recent,  as  also  is  the  large  gap  a  little  S.E.,  where  the  coanterscarp  is  quite 
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broken  away.    On  the  W.  it  remaioa  nearly  intact  in  one  long  strip  ol  120 
feet. 

35.  Kirkcormaek  Mote. — Thia  very  obriouB  ntoCe  (fig.  24)  has  been  omitted  from 
the  O.M.  The  omission  is  the  more  extrannlinoty  when  it  ia  borne  in  mind  that 
the  ground  which  encloses  the  ruins  of  KiTieormad;  also  comprises  the  mote,  and 
that  the  ruined  church  and  churchyard  are  mapped  and  entitled.'  It  has  fared 
no  belter  at  the  bands  of  historian  or  arcbseologist,  for  Harper,  in  bis 
SambUi,  makes  no  mention  of  it,  and  Uuir,  as  quoted  in  the  LighlJwuse 
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Fig.  24.  Kirkcormack  Mote. 

by  Harper,  thoni^b  be  meosurea  the  Kirk,  and  describea  St  Bingan'a  iVell  bard 
by,  passes  over  the  mote  in  silence. 

As  may  be  seen  by  my  two  sketches  (6gs.  2S  and  S6),  this  mote 
is  not  a  mere  mole-hill  to  be  passed  over  with  contempL  Its  summit 
rises  quite  S(S  feet  above  the  rocks  in  the  river:  it  is  80  feet 
long  by  &6  wide,  and  iCa  lines  are  rather  mure  decided,  well  marked,  and 

I  "  This  obutch,"  says  Chalmers,  "web  no  doubt  dediot«d  to  Cormac  daring  the 
ninth  centnry."  There  are,  however,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  a  cave  and  a  ^iJtU 
known  as  St  Rvngan't  (Ninian).  ReSeoting  on  this,  Unir,  in  Lighthouae,  p.  18, 
says : — ' '  I  was  led  to  ponder  whether  it  might  not  be  just  possible  that  a  cell  or 
eacellum  of  some  sort  hod  been  here  consecrated  in  honour  of  the  Cumbrian  apostle 
long  before  that  now  almost  tracelesa  one  commemorative  of  the  Irish  Cormoe  was 
founded." 
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steep  than  usual.  It  is  founded  on  a  rocky  peninsula ;  for  that  the  Dee  most 
probably  ages  ago  washed  part  of  the  S.  base  is  evident,  first,  from  the 
natural  lie  of  the  ground,  and  secondly,  because  no  trace  of  the  trench  and  outer 
rampart-slope  is  visible  on  this  side  of  the  enclosing  dyke. 

The  summit  is  made  of  seven  facets,  one  of  9  feet,  two  of  30,  two  of  36,  and  two 
of  45.  The  existing  trench,  measured  round  the  curve,  is  126  feet,  its  outward 
slope  being  very  vague  and  low-angled.  The  short,  deep,  curved  bank  at  the  N. £. 
comer  is,  I  think,  natural,  but  a  line  connecting  the  points  W  W,  and  about 
108  feet  long,  appears  as  an  artificial  ridge,  possibly  only  the  old  wall  enclosing 
the  Kirkyard  proper.  The  older  spelling  being  Kil-Cormackj  the  very  small 
Kirk  or  Chapelry  (now  a  mere  tumbled  fragment  of  mounds)  may  well  have 
been  the  ceU  of  St  Gormack^  or  possibly,  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  well 
of  8t  Ringan  (»Ninian)  hard  by,  it  may  have  a  still  earlier  history.  The 
whole  of  this  little,  interesting  area,  Kirkyard  and  Mote,  is  crowded  with  a 
plantation  of  trees  ;  these,  of  course,  have  been  omitted  from  my  sketches. 

36.  Moatdhom, — About  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  fine  bend  in  the  river  Dee  at 
Kirkcormacky  we  reach  this  place  with  so  propitious  a  name.  But  alas  for 
the  suggestiveness  thereof ! 

Mr  Corson  and  I,  who  examined  this  locality  together,  were  sorely  puzzled,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  presumption  founded  on  local  hearsay  as 
to  the  reality  of  any  mounds  and  ditches ;  and  on  the  other,  when  once  on  the 
spot,  to  be  reasonably  certain  that  we  did  not  dismiss  what  we  did  find  as 
merely  natural  excrescences,  &c.  In  short,  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  cottage  of  MocUsthom  is  so  completely  a  bewildering  space  of 
hillocks,  ridges,  mounds,  narrow  channels,  seeming  trenches,  and  the  like,  that 
a  considerable  time  had  slipped  away  before  we,  with  continued  exertions,  had 
disentangled  this  heterogeneous  material  into  a  few  broad  facts,  of  which  the 
following  notes  may  stand  as  summary. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  27),  though  not  to  scale,  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  main  features.  The  first  notable  point  about  these  two  mounds 
is  their  close  proximity— barely  20  feet  between  their  bases.  The  second 
point  is  that  neither  of  them  has  any  true  trench  completely  round — A,  in 
fact,  has  no  vestige  of  a  trench  or  rampart  at  all ;  and  of  that  at  the  E.  side 
of  B  there  is  at  least  room  for  doubting  whether  it  be  not  entirely  a  natural 
hollow.  Be  this  last,  however,  as  it  may,  the  point  to  be  elucidated  is 
whether  the  mound  A  can  be  a  Tnote  in  the  strictest,  most  literal  sense,  a  mere 
"  mound  of  earth."  To  conclude  that  this  is  so  from  one  such  specimen,  and 
in  such  a  puzzling  locality  as  this,  would  not  however  commend  itself  to  my 
judgment,  were  it  not  that,  in  this  same  district  of  Kelton,  and  examined  by 
us  on  the  same  day,  Mr  Corson  and  I  came  on  other  structures  wanting  the 
usual  trench  plus  rampart  entirely.  Ingledon  Moat,  presently  to  be  described, 
is  the  most  notable  example. 

VOL.  XXV.  2  R 
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To  return  to  Moaltlhom.  The  sharply  cut  edge  of  mound  B,  parallel  with 
the  public  road,  showa  where  this  mound  waa  destroyed  in  order  to  make  the 
ruad,  and  exposes  the  usual  shaley,  thin  rock.  The  dimensions  of  this  summit 
are— LE  48  feet,  KI  27,  lU  27,  HO  36,  and  the  roadside  edge  atx>ut  85. 
Slopes  1 5  to  27  feet,  and  "  trench  "  9  feet 

The  dimenaions  of  the  mound  A  are— CD  45  feet,  DE  36,  EF  33,  FC  36. 
Diameters  60  and  42  feet  The  off-alope  to  level  ground  on  ^  sides  is  about 
10  to  12  feet 

Betweenthe  two  mounds  is  M,  a  modem  ditcL    So  far  aa  could  be  ascertained 


Fig.  27.  Moatathom,  Eelton. 

for  the  too-usual  impedimenta  of  briars  and  whin,  there  are  no  atones  in  or  on 
either  mound.  Arkland  Bum,  a  remarkably  sinuous  little  atream,  daahes 
along  a  few  dozen  yards  to  the  S.  of  mound  A,  just  beyond  a  wooded,  rocky 
ridge,  which  with  the  other  natural  features  leuda  a  romantic  and  old-world 
charm  to  thia  secluded  nook. 

36a.  Dildavm. — During  the  compUation  of  these  facta  for  my  survey,  the 
absence  of  any/ort  which  could  rightly  claim  to  be  named  as  above  caused 
me  much  concern  ;  nor  was  it  till  October  last  that  my  steps  were  directed  by 
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an  observant  workman  on  the  estate,  James  Mowat,  to  a  certain  "ring  of 
green"  in  a  field  adjoining  the  Dilda¥ni  avenue,  and  on  its  S.  side.  Here, 
pretty  nearly  ploughed  out  of  existence,  is  the  veritable  site  of  a  small /or<, 
the  trench  showing  as  a  faint  depression,  yet  with  low  sunshine  distinct  enough, 
with  its  slightly  swelling  central  mound  and  single  "  rampart,"  now  nearly 
flat 

If,  as  M'Eerlie  suggests,  Dildawn  (or  Deldavni,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the 
cottagers)  be  a  corruption  of  Dal^  Norse  for  Dale,  and  duin,  or  dun,^  the  result 
being  "  the  fort  vn  the  Dale/*  we  could  have  no  fitter  blending  of  nomenclature 
with  topography ;  for  the  river  Dee,  here  widely  flowing  through  a  broad 
level  tract,  gives  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  unusually  dale-like  character  to  the 
scenery.     I  quote  this  suggested  derivation,  however,  with  extreme  diffidence. 

The  distance  from  Moatsthom  is  rather  over  half  a  mile,  and  the  site  is 
about  a  furlong  from  the  river,  on  a  broad  and  tolerably  even  piece  of  land. 
Behind  it  to  the  S.  is  a  smoothly-rising  lull,  beautifully  green,  from  the 
summit  of  which  a  vast  extent  of  country  is  visible.  On  it  I  could  find  no 
traces  of  works  of  any  kind  ;  but  below  it,  in  a  hollow  between  the  hill  and 
the  fort  site,  is  a  built  well,  nameless  so  far  as  I  know,  and  close  by  some 
curiously  suggestive  "  hillocks,"  which  might  repay  excavation. 

DUdavm  now  measures  102  feet  in  diameter  each  way,  "trench"  about  10 
or  12,  and  central  mound  60  feet  No  heights  are  now  measurable.  Circum- 
ference along  middle  of  trench  231  feet 

37.  Auddane,^-'HAT%  are  the  ruins  of  the  redoubtable  Castle  of  the  MacLdlans^ 
one  of  whom,  Patrick,  lies  buried  in  the  little  Kirk  Gormack  lately  noticed. 
Distinct  traces  of  a  stone-built,  broadly  oval  mote  are  visible  for  70  or  80  feet 
on  the  N.W.,  having  an  upward  inner  slope  of  15  feet,  a  level  space  some  18 
to  20  feet  wide,  and  a  low  steep  rampart  (probably  of  mortared  stone  ?)  which 
brings  one  to  the  level  of  the  Castle  itself. 

But  it  Lb  all  much  too  vague  to  allow  of  sections ;  and,  being  definitely 
connected  with  medisBval  works,  should  be  merely  touched  on  in  a  notice  such 
as  the  present 

Exactly  2  miles  east  of  AuchJane  is  a  remarkable  cluster  of  antiquities  more 
legitimately  within  my  scope,  the  first  of  which  is 

38.  Ingleston  Moat. — At  a  first  view  this  mote  appears  to  belong  to  the  type 
which  in  Qalloway  includes  such  a  large  number,  that  of  the  truncated  cone 
plus  basal  fosse  and  rampart,  of  which  type  the  Kirk  Mote  at  Parton  (79)  is  a 
fine  example. 

On  revisiting  it,  however,  with  Mr  Corson,  to  whose  practised  eye  in  stone- 
lore  I  am  much  indebted,  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  hold  that  "  the  basal  fosse 
and  rampart ''  never  existed  here ;  that  what  in  my  sketch  (fig.  28)  looks 

^  It  ivas  s])elt  Dal-<iaiven  in  lug.  ad  Cap.  (Maxwell). 
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rtMuorkablj  like  tbe  rampart,  is  reftUy  onlj  one  of  those  cnrioua  curved  ridges 
so  frequent  in  Oallowaj  as,  no  doubt,  to  have  often  suggested  a  site  to  the 
builders  of  motea.  We  saw  a  verj  stroDg  instance  of  it  just  now  at  MeikU 
Sypland  (38),  and  there  are  others. 

Should  this,  on  further  investigation,  prove  to  be  a  correct  surmiBe,  this 
mote  maj  be  classed  along  with  the  one  or  the  two  at  Moattthorn,  and  olhere  iu 
«  group  by  themselves,  which,  should  be  called  "Simple  Motes,  Type  No.  1." 

For  it  is  ftelf-evideut  that  there  can  be  no  fonu  of  mott  more  simple  than  a 
mound  such  as  tbis  rocky  hillock,  shaped  and  smoothed  all  lonnd,  levelled 
from  extreme  edge  to  edge  od  summit,  and  showing  no  signs  even  of  atone 


Fig.  2S.   Ingleston  Mote,  Eeltoii. 

building,  but  merely  of  earth  beaten  and  battered  down  on  the  sbaley 
interstices  of  the  rock. 

The  longer  axis  N.K  meftsures  75  feet,  and  the  shorter  G2  feet,_the  summit 
circumference  being  183  feet.  The  trench,  if  trench  it  be,  on  the  N.,  meaaurea 
about  15  feet,  and  the  "rampart"  about  9  feet  on  the  slope.  The  mote  is 
situated  on  a  low-ljing  meadow  in  a  secluded  spot  shut  in  on  nearly  all 
sides. 

39.  The  Ditch  (see  map,  lig.  S9).— This  is  the  odd  name  given  on  the  O.M.  to 
whatare  now  the  merestdimples  in  the  wet  ground  on  Bortlajid  of  Oeldon,  con- 
aieting,  as  shown  on  my  sketch-map,  of  two  somewhat  rectangular  spaces  almost 
in  contact.  (A  dyke  now  divides  these  two  "  motes.")  Of  that  on  the  N.  (the 
smaller)  no  dimensions  can  be  given  ;  but  we  made  an  attempt  to  secure 
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approximately  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  lower  and  larger  one,  and  made 
them  to  be  about  138  by  104  feet 

It  is  worth  notice  that  thia  couple  of  contiguous  ''motes"  lie  in  a  hollow, 
quite  out  of  sight,  even  from  the  near  at  hand  DunguiU,  nnless,  indeed,  their 
central  summit,  if  such  existed,  once  rose  15  or  20  feet  higher,  in  which  case 
they  might  have  been  visible  from  Dunguile. 

One  is  tempted  to  conjecture  this  may  have  been  so,  for  Dunguile  by  its 
lofty  position  (675  feet)  holds  the  key  of  the  approach  from  the  Sulway  up 
through  Glen  of  Screel,  and  would  have  formed  an  admirable  watch-tower  from 
which  warning  could  be  instantly  signalled  to  The  Ditch  below. 

40.  Dunguile. — This  finely  situated  but  very  irregularly  shaped  forij  676 
feet  alx)ve^8ea-level,  commands  a  clear  look-out  to  the  Solway  and  the  Cumber- 
land hills.  For  inexplicable  reasons  it  has  come  in  for  a  greater  share  of 
literary  notice  than  many  others.  The  N.S.A.,  spelling  it  Dungyle,  describes 
it  as  "  having  three  ramparts  of  stone  mixed  with  earth."  M'Kerlie  says,  "  We 
have  seen  it  called  Roman,"  and 
quotes  the  above  statement  from 
the  N.S.A.  without  comment ;  while 
Harper  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  Fort" 

Having  visited  the  place  twice — 
once  alone,  when  I  drew  plans  of 
the  fort,  and  again  with  Mr  Corson, 
when  we  examined  it  carefully — the 
only  conclusion  led  up  to  is  that  if 
the  Romans  ever  touched  this  hillock, 
there  are  now  no  traces  visible  of 
anything  suggestive  of  Roman  in- 
fluence. 

Further,  that  if  ever  there  were 
three  ramparts,  one  must  have  wholly 
disappeared,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
others  as  well. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  Dunguile  (fig.  30)  is  a  purely  natural  rock- 
hillock,  of  somewhat  unusual  extent,  form,  and  height,  banked  up  along  the 
hollow  parts  of  its  edge  with  stones,  and  here  and  there,  mostly  at  the  N. 
curves,  roughly  ramparted. 

At  the  hands  of  the  Ordnance  surveyor  also  this  Dunguile  has  suffered. 
On  the  O.M.  it  is  drawn  as  if  horse-shoe  shaped,  with  the  horizontal  base  to  the 
curve  trending  N.K  and  S.  W.  The  actual  facts  are  these  :  There  is  no  one 
side  sufficiently  straight  and  long  to  be  a  base  to  a  deep  curve,  nor  any  curve 
sufficiently  deep  to  approach  the  horse-shoe. 


Fig.  29.  Oelaton  Group. 
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The  Hnmmit  of  DunguiU  is  oblong-oval,  extremely  irregular,  having  only 
one  Bide,  the  E.,  partly  straight,  and  a  very  rough  and  abrupt  descent  on  &11 
aides,  the  rest  of  the  contonr  being  unsymnietricHlly  curved,  and  the  whole 


Fig.  SO.  Dunguile. 

surface  broken  up  with  rock-ledges  in  every  direction  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  no  direction  ie  it  possible  to  pace  it  from  aide  to  side  without  serious  obstacles. 
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The  two  diameters  are,  as  near  as  I  could  get  them,  N.E.  and  S.W.  270  feet,  and 
N.W.  S.E.  180  feet.  The  descent  to  nearest  level  ground  is  perhaps  from  50 
to  80  or  90  feet. 

One  rampart,  much  destroyed,  and  part  of  a  second,  remain  on  the  N.,  while 
round  the  S.W.  "  zig-zag  curve,"  if  I  may  coin  the  term,  huge  quantities  of 
broken  rock  and  stones  lie,  as  if  the  ruins  of  a  battlement  or  supporting  wall, 
just  under  the  crest. 

So  far  from  having  anything  extraordinary  about  its  form  or  structure, 
DungtuUe  presents  features  so  much  identical  with  other  forts  that  I  have  not 
thought  desirable  to  encumber  these  pages  with  drawings  of  it  Like  others 
already  described  and  to  be  described,  this  nobly  situated  fort  is  interesting 
from  having  kept  its  undoubtedly  Gaelic  name — 

Dung(yai  ("gen.  of  ^aW")="Fort  of  the  Stranger"  (Maxwell). 

41.  Fort  below  DimguUe. — This  in  the  N.S.A.  is  mentioned  as  being  "68 
paces  in  diameter,"  which  fragmentary  note  of  it  is  all  I  can  give,  for  agricul- 
tural reasons.  Its  site  is  only  just  perceptible,  its  distance  from  Dunguile 
being  much  the  same  as  that  between  several  other  couplets  of  forts  presently  to 
be  noticed.  It  is  considerably  lower  down ;  and,  ere  the  woods  about  Ingleston 
were  grown,  the  communication  between  the  mote  there  and  these  two  hill 
forts  must  have  been  readily  made.  We  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming 
that  the  cairn  on  the  top  of  Barlae^  the  highest  point  of  all  this  little  circle  of 
relics  of  the  past,  had  a  connection  with  the  forts  and  Tiiote  and  the  twin- 
structure,  whatever  it  was,  at  The  Ditch. 

42.  Nether  Loch  Dougan  Moat. — Two  miles  S.W.  of  the  above  group  is  one  of 
the  least  conspicuous,  and  yet,  when  ascended,  not  the  least  interesting,  of  our 
fortified  hills.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  proved  by  my  own  experience,  to  pass 
it  on  the  road  which  skirts  its  base  without  suspecting  it  to  be  aught  but  a 
somewhat  flat,  long-ridged  hill.  It  is  the  more  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  it 
marked  as  a  Moat^  even  on  the  small  O.M. 

On  the  summit  of  Corra  Hill,  425  feet  above  sea-level,  those  who  built  this 

mote  found  two  rather  circular,  slightly  disconnected  "crowns"  of  rocky 

ground.    These  they  set  to  work  to  unite,  as  in  the  Kirkcarsel  Fort  (19),  by 

banking  up  the  hollows  at  the  sides  with  earth,  perhaps — assuredly  with  stones 

—the  result  being  a  long,  rudely  reniform  type  of  summit  (fig.  31). 

Rock,  of  course,  is  the  substructure,  which  is  very  apparent  round  the  S. 
end  of  the  mate,  where  it  rises  in  distinct  ledges,  and  culminates  in  the  broken- 
up  crest  there,  from  which  the  other  crown,  though  not  nearly  so  rough  yet 
equally  high,  is  divided  by  the  gentle  hollow  in  the  centre.  The  surface  of 
this  hollow  slopes  slightly  from  E.  to  W.,  both  sides  being  steeply  inclined, 
that  on  the  £.  to  rocks  and  stones  over  lOOteet  below,  that  on  the  W.  to  an 
extensive  march,  perhaps  even  lower. 

Along  the  rather  even  E.  side  it  is  that  one  sees  most  evidence  of  the 
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shaping  of  this  Bommit,  though  it  is  all  simple  enough.  Sbmn  are  here  nsed 
ft«elj— for  the  moat  psrt,  smeJl  ones — And  without  admixture  of  earth.  This 
(liystone  packing  iloes  not  form  any  rampart  either  on  the  Bummit  or  beloT  it, 
but  has  evideDtly  been  miule  use  of  in  order  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
summit  itself,  as  the  incline  from  this  edge  is  unbroken,  and,  I  think,  rather 
sharper  than  4S°,— like  the  slone-work  on  Tap  o'  Noth. 

Where  this  stone  retaining- vail  ends  on  the  S.,  a  strong  sort  of  b«ation 
of  rock  comes  opportunelj,  about  48  feet  in  diameter ;  and  on  its  summit 
there  are  manj  fragments  of  rock,  some  loose,  others  ponderous,  and  embedded 
in  the  ground. 

Westwards,  and  lower  than  this  rocky  bostion,  is  a  long  natural  hollow,  the 


Fig.  31.  Nether  Loch  Dougan  Ifont 

facsimile  of  a  fosse  and  rampart,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  low  ledge  of 
solid  rock  to  the  S.,  serving  as  such  admirably. 

There  is  no  sign  of  anj  wster  on  or  near  this  moM,  except  in  the  marsh 
below.  Some  300  yards  W.  are  huge  atones,  lying  in  a  group  of  four  or  five, 
and  atroQgly  suggestive  of  the  site  of  a  cairn.  Dungarry  Ckmp  is  well  seen 
from  this  mote ;  probably  also  some  of  the  CadU  OreavU  and  tfortii  ISiUon 
Fori*  may  have  been  within  sight. 

43.  2>ui«;a7Tff(Dnngarriv="The  Rough  Hill  or  Fort"),— On  alowershoulder 
of  Ben  Tuther,  a  spur  of  Ben  Gaim,  amid  miles  of  rock  and  Leather,  and  in  a 
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gap  in  the  hills  five  miles  from  where  Solway  waves  smite  the  rocks  at  Balcary 
Point,  stand  the  remains  of  this  formidable  done  fort^  760  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.    Ben  Gkiim,  a  little  over  a  mile  on  the  N.E.,  towers  400  feet  higher  ; 


S50  ^  SA 

fig.  32.  l)ungariy. 


^ 


bnt  the  position  of  Ben  Tuther^  with  its  modest  800  feet  above  the  sea, 
makes  it  the  gateway  of  the  country  here,  the  fitting  watch-tower  of  our 
Qalloway  Thermopyl®. 
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For  at  least  six  miles  inland  in  a  N.W.  direction  there  are  no  heights  to 
break  the  line  of  view ;  and  dae  N.,  in  the  line  of  the  river  Dee,  for  more  than 
double  that  distance,  the  prospect  is  unbroken  and  comparatively  level. 
Seawards,  Ben  Tuther  commands  the  intervening  valleys  near  Auchencaim, 
the  whole  breadth  of  Solway,  with  a  long  strip  of  blue  Cumberland  hills  in 
the  extreme  horizon. 

As  we  approach  the  "  camp''  from  the  north  moors  below,  on  the  Haas  Road, 
it  shapes  itself  as  my  drawing  (fig.  32,  top)  shows.  A  steepish  rocky  and 
heathy  slope  of  200  feet  now  intervenes,  on  surmounting  which  we  gain  a  long 
ridge  of  the  whinstone,  running  nearly  N.  and  S.,  which  we  find  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  tlie  fort  structure.  It  is  472  feet  long,  and  at  either  end  the  masoniy 
of  the  walls,  or  outpost,  touches  it,  describing  an  irregular  oval,  which,  at  its 
greatest  width  E.  and  W.,  measures  452  feet  As  the  greater  part  of  the  area 
thus  enclosed  is  strewn  thickly  with  stones  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  from  huge 
4-feet  square  blocks  to  boulders  the  size  of  one's  head,  it  is  clear  that  there 
was  once  a  much  more  extensive  building  actually  erected  than  the  low  walls 
now  standing.  From  this  backbone  the  rock  curves  off  on  either  side  like  ribs, 
the  curve  becoming  less  and  less  apparent  as  it  recedes,  until,  on  the  extreme 
£.,  it  suddenly  becomes  quite  precipitous,  while  on  the  W.  the  ridges  are 
more  gradated. 

The  actual  remains  may  be  described  thus  (fig.  33) : — a  central  walled  en- 
closure, oblong  in  form,  230  feet  by  120,  consisting  of  large  stones  laid  pretty 
regularly  so  as  to  form  a  base  of  quite  4  feet,  thinning  upwards  to  2  feet,  at  a 
height  of  5  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground.  These  walls  are  a  good  deal  broken 
down,  but  at  many  points  they  reach  nearly  6  feet.  At  the  corners  and  near 
the  centre  of  each  wall,  judging  by  the  masses  of  debns,  there  have  been  strong 
flanking  towers.  Some  of  the  heaviest  blocks  are  found  at  these  points.  The 
"  backbone "  of  rock  rises  8  or  10  feet'  towards  the  middle  of  the  enclosure, 
thus  hiding  considerable  lengths  of  wall,  from  whatever  point  one  tries  U> 
obtain  a  complete  view. 

Round  this  walled  enclosure  runs  an  outwork  of  the  same  kind  of  large 
loose  stone  building — ^much  of  it  quite  shapeless — and  varying  its  distance  from 
the  central  space  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  eg,  on  the  N.,  where 
the  rock  ridge  goes  in  small  shelves  or  steps  downwards  (only  to  the  hollow  which 
connects  the  fort  site  with  Ben  Tuther  proper)  the  stones  are  not  so  numerous, 
the  width  between  the  fort  wall  and  this  outer  one  being  64  feet,  and  from  it 
there  proceeds,  still  rather  N.,  a  small  oval  outwork  springing  from  a  base  of 
36  feet,  and  irregularly  tapering  to  about  90  feet  in  length.  After  the  same 
way,  at  the  S.  end,  the  outer  wall  has  been  at  a  distance  of  48  feet,  simply 
because  there  happens  to  be  there  a  very  convenient  projecting  rock,  the  base 
of  which  forms  the  foundation  of  this  part  of  the  surrounding  wall.  This  wall 
is,  I  think,  carried  in  a  deeper  curve  round  the  E.  side  of  the  true/or*;  and  the 


'J^J^*. 
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Fig.  33.  Dungarry. 
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whole  has  been  again  surrounded  by  a  second  wall — certainly  so  on  the  K,  where 
the  great  foundation  stones  can  be  traced  at  regular  intervals  all  the  way  round 
from  the  N.  to  the  S.  end,  forming  a  bristling  brow  to  the  precipices  on  that 
side.  This  deep  curve  of  outermost  wall  measures  435  feet  in  length,  and  its  ex- 
treme distance  from  the  fort  wall  is  200  feet  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge, 
I  should  state  the  approximate  thickness  of  the  inner  circular  wall  to  be  about 
10  feet.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  built  of  nearly  such  large  stones  as 
those  which  remain  as  the  foundation  of  the  outer  circular  wall. 

The  character  of  the  ground  is  rocky,  with  steep  slopes  of  grass  and  heather, 
most  marked  on  the  south.  The  spur  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stands  has 
been  formed  into  an  apex  by  1-wo  streams, — the  Collin  Burn,  and  a  smaller 
tributary. 

Not  many  score  yards  distant  from  the  confluence  of  these  two  streams,  and 
about  half  a  mile  S.  from  Dungarry^  are  the  very  scanty  remains  of  a  fort 
and  a  cairn^  both  marked  on  the  O.M.,  but  otherwise  scarcely  known  or  heard 
of.  The  cairn  must  have  been  demolished,  as  no  mound  of  stones  is  visible 
hereabouts. 

44.  The  forty  Ben  Tuther^  however,  can  still  be  measured.  I  name  it  so,  as  it 
is  on  the  farm  so  called. 

A  rough,  rocky,  long-extended  hill-ridge  forms  the  stem  background  on  the 
E.  of  this  fort;  below  it  flows  the  small  stream  that  joins  the  Collin  Burn— 
an  impressive  scene  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  towering  heights  above,  and 
the  nearness  of  Dungarry  on  the  heathy  slopes  of  Ben  Tuther. 

Like  its  neighbour,  this  fort  has  been  entirely  of  stones ;  but  it  is  of  the 
usual  circular  type,  measuring  99  feet  both  ways,  and  having  on  its  S.  curve 
a  semicircular  bastion  (touching  the  fort  at  one  end  only),  also  of  dry  stone- 
work, heaped  stones,  which  runs  to  abqut  90  feet  round  the  rampart^  and  is  36 
feet  across  the  opening ;  the  rampart  slope  of  the  fort  measures  about  18  feet,  on 
the  average.  Nowhere  on  the  stream  side  of  the  fort  is  there  anything 
approaching  steepness  or  decided  declivity,  and  the  ground  directly  N.  rising 
considerably  higher  helps  to  close  it  in,  so  that  it  is  only  really  open  to  the 
S.  and  W. 

The  name.  Sir  H.  Maxwell  suggests,  may  be  from  Gaelic  Vsudaire  {too  dery) 
"  a  Tanner."    An  Inverness  man  tells  me  that  it  may  mean  "  thatcher.'' 
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II- 

NOTES  (1)  ON  A  SET  OF  SHUFFLE-BOARD  COUNTERS  WITH 
PORTRAITS  OF  KINGS  AND  HERALDIC  DEVICES,  ABOUT  1640 ; 
(2)  ON  A  SILVER  BADGE  OF  THE  CONSERVATOR  OF  SCOTTISH 
PRIVILEGES  IN  TH^  NETHEmiANDS,  bxhibitbd  by  Sir 
ROBERT  FRASER  TURING,  Bart.  By  J.  BALFOUR  PAUL,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  Lyon  Einq-of-Arms. 

Shuffle-Board  Counters, — ^The  sefc  of  counters  now  exhibited  by  the 
courtesy  of  Sir  Robert  Fraser  Turing,  to  whom  they  belong,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  for  playing  the  game  of  shuffle-board  and 
other  similar  pastimes.  Two  distinct  sets  of  such  counters  are  known  to 
exist,  both  representing  in  a  series  of  thirty-six  pieces  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  with  certain  of  their  consorts  and  relations  thrown  in  to  make 
up  what  appears  to  have  been  the  requisite  number.  In  the  first  set 
the  obverse  contains  a  full-length  figure  of  the  sovereign,  while  on  the 
reverse  is  depicted  his  arms,  the  length  of  his  reign  and  the  place  of 
burial  being  also  added.  In  the  second  set^  to  which  the  present  series 
belongs,  the  bust  only  of  the  different  figures  is  given  on  the  obverse,  the 
reverse  bearing  an  armorial  shield  surmounted  by  a  crown  and 
surrounded  by  an  ornamental  border. 

Counters  similar  to  these,  and  also  of  a  larger  size,  were  frequently 
issued  between  the  years  1616  and  1638.  Nicolas  Billiard,  jeweller, 
goldsmith  and  engraver  to  Eliiabeth,  and  afterwards  to  James  I., 
received  in  1617  a  patent  granting  him  a  monopoly  for  twelve  years  of 
the  right  of  executing  and  issuing  all  engraved  portraits  of  the  King 
and  Royal  Family.  Simon  Passe  received  somewhat  later  a  similar 
licence,  and  it  is  probably  to  him  that  the  present  series  of  counters 
may  be  attributed,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  particularly 
favourable  specimens  of  his  undoubtedly  fine  work.  Their  date  must 
be  about  1638,  as  we  find  James,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  bom  in  1633, 
represented  as  a  child ;  while  Charles  Louis  (nephew  to  Charles  I.)  is 
represented  as  Count  Palatine,  an  honour  to  which  he  did  not  succeed 
until  1631.     Passe,  who  was  bom  in  Utrecht  in  1574,  came  to  England 
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ill  1613;  he  was  an  engraver  of  frontispieces  and  book-plates, 
consequently  his  portraits,  which  are  always  on  thin  silver  plates,  have 
generally  been  supposed  to  have  been  engraved.  Many  examples  of  the 
same  portrait  are  known,  and  in  the  case  of  counters  it  is  probable  that 
a  number  of  sets  would  be  issued  at  one  time;  indeed,  in  the 
present  set  there  is  a  duplicate  of  Henry  III.  This  being  so,  it  is 
evident,  as  the  examples  do  not  vary  in  a  single  line,  that  they  were 
not  engraved,  but  struck  from  metal  dies  produced,  Mr  Franks  says  in 
his  work  on  British  Medals^  from  very  finely  engraved  pimches. 

The  present  set  should  consist  of  thirty-six,  but  has  really  only 
thirty  counters.  One,  as  above  mentioned,  is  in  duplicate,  and  there 
are  seven  missing.  They  are  contained  in  a  very  pretty  silver  box,  the 
lid  of  which  has  a  head  of  Charles  I.  in  profile  within  a  circular  border, 
from  which  it  is  detached  except  at  the  shoulders  and  top  of  the  head, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  space  open.  On  the  sides  on  four  panels  are 
trophies  of  arms  and  weapons ;  the  bottom  has  a  finely  executed  figure 
of  Time  with  his  hour-glass  and  scythe,  with  hills,  a  town,  churches,  &c., 
in  the  background. 

Badge  of  the  Conservator  of  Scottish  Privileges  in  the  Netherlands, — 
This  badge,  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Fraser  Turing,  Bart.,  consists  of 
a  silver  plate,  measuring  about  2^  inches  in  length  by  1^  in  breadth. 
Its  shape  is  oval,  save  at  the  top,  which  is  fashioned  in  the  form  of  an 
imperial  crown  surmounting  the  whole  badge.  On  the  plate  itself  is 
engraved  a  shield  charged  with  the  Scottish  thistle,  while  in  a  garter 
round  the  edge  is  the  motto  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset.  Attached  to  the 
foot  of  the  badge  by  a  small  silver  ring  is  another  shield  of  diminutive 
size,  bearing  on  it  the  figure  of  St  Andrew  and  his  cross  in  the  usual 
style.  Neither  the  design  nor  the  workmanship  of  the  badge  can  be 
highly  praised,  but  it  is  a  curious  relic  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  office 
which  lasted  for  several  centuries,  and  which  was  abolished  almost 
within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living. 

From  very  early  times  considerable  trade  was  done  between  Scotland 
and  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands.  So  early  as  1321  we  find  a  safe- 
conduct  granted  to  certain  Scotsmen  by  the  Earl  of  Hainault,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  in  Holland ;  and  Robert  the  Bruce  granted  a  general 
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permission  to  the  Dutch  to  come  to  Scotland  for  the  like  purpose ;  and 
in  1374  we  have  another  charter  granting  to  all  Scottish  merchants 
liberty  to  trade  in  the  Netherlands,  without,  however,  giving  them  any 
special  privileges  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  duty  on  their  goods.  Still 
later,  in  1 407,  a  charter  was  granted  which  made  the  city  of  Bruges  the 
staple  port  for  Scotland,  and  permitted  a  commissary,  who  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Scottish  king,  to  reside  in  the  port,  and  protect  the 
mercantile  concerns  of  his  countrymen.  The  privileges  belonging  to  a 
staple  port  were  peculiar.  So  far  back  as  1299  the  staple  port. of  Dort 
had  the  power  of  detaining  all  goods  passing  by  the  town  until  they  had 
been  offered  for  sale  there ;  if  sold,  they  paid  a  duty  to  the  town,  but  if 
notj  they  were  allowed  to  be  taken  elsewhere.  When  applied  to  merchan- 
dise, however,  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  certain  commodities,  the  product 
or  manufacture  of  particular  countries  brought  under  specified  laws 
or  regulations  of  export  and  import,  agreed  upon  by  different  states. 

Following  upon  the  charter  of  1407  above  mentioned,  the  town  of 
Bruges,  as  the  staple  port  therein  mentioned,  issued  letters-patent  giving 
in  detail  the  privileges  it  was  prepared  to  concede  to  Scottish  merchants. 
Generally,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  the  merchants  of  Germany,  "  and 
others  frequenting  Flanders,''  but  in  one  clause  mention  is  made  for  the 
first  time  of  a  "  conservator  of  their  privileges."  His  rights  and  duties 
appear  at  this  time  to  have  been  solely  those  of  a  procurator,  leave  being 
given  him  to  "  prociire,  pursue,  request,  or  defend  the  goods  of  the  said 
merchants  and  their  rights  and  actions  in  the  said  city  of  Bruges  in  all 
cases  for  or  against."  This  notice  of  a  Conservator  is  nearly  a  hundred 
years  earlier  than  the  first  mention  of  the  office  in  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  Whether  or  not  the  city  of  Bruges  profited  much  by  this 
policy  seems  doubtful,  as  very  soon  after  its  date  Scotland  and  the 
Netherlands  were  at  daggers  drawn,  and  doing  everything  possible  to 
injure  each  other's  trade.  When  matters  became  quieter,  we  find  that 
the  Scottish  trade  had  established  itself  more  at  Middleburg  than  any- 
where else. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  Scottish 
trade  with  the  Netherlands,  but  the  subject  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
a  paper  like  the  present.     We  can  only  note  the  principal  points  in 
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connection  with  the  office  of  Conservator.  In  1503  an  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  mentions  the  office  as  one  hy  that  time  firmly 
established,  and  orders  him  to  decide  any  differences  which  might 
arise  among  his  compatriots  beyond  the  sea,  but  not  without  the  concur- 
rence of  a  certain  number  of  merchants,  who  were  to  sit  with  him  as 
assessors.  He  was  also  ordered  to  come  home  every  year,  or  send  a 
responsible  representative,  and  report  upon  his  proceedings.  No  par- 
ticular port  is  mentioned  at  which  the  Conservator  was  to  reside,  but 
at  this  time  the  competition  amongst  the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries 
for  Scottish  trade  was  getting  keen — Bruges,  Middleburg,  and  Camp- 
vere  vieing  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  hold  out  most  attractions 
to  the  Scottish  merchants.  The  last-mentioned  town  gradually  drew 
most  of  the  trade  to  itself ;  and  in  1553  we  find  Greorge  Gordon,  the  Con- 
servator, residing  there,  though  as  yet  there  existed  no  staple  contract 
with  that  port.  The  number  of  Scotsmen  at  Campvere  must  indeed 
have  been  considerable,  for  Philip  II.,  in  1563,  granted  them,  amongst 
other  privileges,  the  choice  of  a  chapel  and  chaplain,  provided  he  were  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  a  stipulation  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  that  prince ;  they  were  also  to  be  accommodated  with  a 
garden  or  private  place  for  their  recreation.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1578  that  Campvere  was  officially  ordered  to  be  the  staple  port,  and  an 
agreement  regulating  the  conditions  of  trade  was  drawn  up  between  the 
Royal  Burghs  and  the  town  of  Campvere.  In  1587  George  Hacket^  who 
had  been  Conservator  for  many  years,  died,  and  the  king  appointed 
Robert  Denniston  to  the  office,  against  the  decree  of  the  Biirghs,  who 
.were  in  favour  of  a  nominee  of  their  own.  In  1588  a  Scottish  kirk  was 
established  at  Campvere,  and  endowed  with  certain  customs  on  ale  and 
wine ;  this  church  grew  and  flourished,  and  it  ultimately  obtained  the 
privilege  of  sending  its  minister  to  the  General  Assembly  in  Scotland 
every  year ;  not  only  so,  but  by  an  act  of  the  Burghs  the  whole  factors 
resident  at  Campvere  were  ordered  to  attend  the  church  under  a  penalty 
of  five  shillings  for  every  time  they  were  absent ;  and  the  Conservator 
was  obliged  to  be  not  only  a  member  but  an  elder  of  the  church. 

The  church  at  Campvere  was  greatly  helped  and  strengthened  by  one 
of  the  Conservators,  Thomas  Cunningham,  who  was  an  ardent  Presby- 
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terian,  and  a  rich  and  able  man.  He  held  the  office  from  1648  to  1655, 
when  he  died,  having  been  knighted  by  Charles  IL,  though  he  had  at 
first  been  by  no  means  a  favourite  at  Court,  a  dispute  having  arisen  on 
his  appointment  between  the  king  and  the  Burghs  as  to  who  had  the 
right  of  nominating  to  the  office.  The  king's  commission,  however,  was 
never  afterwards  disputed.  Cunningham  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by 
Sir  William  Dawson,  who  seems  to  have  made  himself  very  unpopular 
with  the  merchants  at  Campvere.  So  uncomfortable  did  he  feel  there 
that  he  used  his  influence  successfully  to  get  the  staple  port  changed 
from  Campvere  to  Dort,  which  latter  town  was  lavish  in  its  promises  of 
privileges  to  the  Scottish  merchants  who  might  be  induced  to  come 
there.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  Scottish  trade  was  ever 
really  taken  away  from  Campvere.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
it  had  certainly  not  been  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  Conservators 
appointed  did  not  appear  to  have  exercised  their  functions  with  much 
tact.  Sir  James  Kennedy,  who  held  that  office  in  1686,  having  gone  so 
far  as  to  appoint  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  the  Scottish  kirk  at 
Campvere,  an  act  which  gave  rise  to  a  very  vigorous  "disputed  settle- 
ment" Sir  Andrew  Kennedy  of  Clobum  was  the  first  Conservator 
appointed  after  William  the  Third  came  to  the  English  throne.  Under 
his  rule  matters  went  on  quietly,  though  he  had  his  residence  at  Rotter- 
dam, where  there  was  a  large  colony  of  Scottish  merchants,  and  not  at 
Campvere,  which  was  not  only  still  considered  the  staple  port,  but  with 
which  a  new  staple  contract  was  entered  into  in  1 697.  This  was  renewed 
in  1718,  and  twice  again  during  the  same  century,  not,  however,  without 
some  opposition  from  the  Scottish  merchants  who  resided  at  other  ports 
of  Holland,  who  somewhat  resented  such  privileges  being  conferred  on  a 
comparatively  unimportant  place  like  Campvere.  These,  however,  were 
destined  not  to  continue  long.  In  1795,  by  an  act  of  the  short-lived 
Batavian  Republic,  all  immunities  from  taxation  were  rescinded,  and  in 
1799  the  privileges  granted  to  and  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  Factory  at  that  place  were  revoked.  Campvere  is  now  the 
merest  shadow  of  its  former  self  f  its  grass-grown  streets  and  deserted 
harbours  speak  of  a  trade  long  since  departed.  The  office  of  liOrd  Con- 
servator continued  to  be  held  till  recent  times,  long  after  its  uses  had 
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come  to  an  end.  Sir  Alexander  Ferrier  waa  the  last  holder  of  the  office, 
and  he  was  alive  in  1827.  Its  principal  distinction  in  later  times  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  it  afforded  a  comfortable  and  dignified  provi- 
sion for  Home,  the  author  of  Dauglas,  who  was  probably  never  in 
Holland  in  his  life,  but  who  sat  in  the  General  Assembly  as  represen- 
tative elder  of  the  church  at  Campvere. 


III. 
ON  SOME  AMULETS.    Br  PaoFESSoa  DUNS,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  specimens  now  on  the  table  differ  so  much  among  themselves, 
that)  perhaps,  I  should  ask  to  be  excused  for  ranking  them  under  a 
common  title. 

The  terms  Amulet,  Charm,  and  Talisman  are  now  very  generally  used 
as  equivalent  and  interchangeable.  As  originally  applied  to  certain 
phases  of  superstition,  or  of  popular  belief,  they  had  severally  a  definite 
meaning,  and  were  limited  to  different  classes  of  objects.  Amulet  was 
the  name  given  to  something  arbitrarily  credited  with  the  possession  of 
medicinal  virtues,  and  worn  about  the  person  as  a  cure  for,  or  a  safe- 
guard against,  disease,  originating  either  in  known  or  unknown  causes. 
Pliny  used  the  word  in  this  sense.  ^ 

The  Charm,  again,  had  no  specific  medicinal  qualities  ascribed  to  it, 
and  had  no  such  place  in  medical  practice  as '  the  amulet  had.  Abnor- 
mal forms  of  minerals  or  plants,  rare  objects  never  seen,  or  seldom  seen 

^  **  Infantibus  adalligari  amoleti  ratioue  pi'odest."  Thus,  too,  as  to  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  amber,  **  suecinu7ti"  the  famous  chryseleotrum  of  the  ancients  : — "  Hoc 
collo  adalligatum,  mederi  febribus  et  morbis :  triticum  cum  melle  et  rosaceo,  aurium 
vitiis:  et  si  cum  melle  Attico  conteratur  oculorum  quoque  obscuratibus." — Historia 
Naturalis,  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  12.  By  some  inexplicable  process  of  association  imaginary 
virtues  were  ascribed  to  certain  objects.  Moss  scraped  from  a  decaying  skull  was 
worn  as  a  cure  for,  or  preventative  against  some  kinds  of  heemorrhage,  and  lozenges 
( Troches)  of  toads'  flesh  were,  as  amulets,  held  to  be  efficacious  against  the  plague  and 
infectious  diseases  generally.  A  •ring  stone  of  amethyst  beguiled  the  wearer  from 
temptations  to  drunkenness ;  one  of  green  jasper  warded  off  the  discomforts  of  indi- 
gestion. 
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before,  were  credulously  endowed  with  unintelligible  virtues,  and  were 
regarded  as  the  savage  regards  his  fetich,  or  were  worn  about  the  person. 
Even  mere  phrases,  nothing  in  themselves,  became  potent  by  the  frequency 
of  their  repetition.^ 

The  astrologers  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  term  Talisman.  In 
their  hands  it  was  employed  to  the  form  of  signs  suggested  by  alleged 
astronomical  phenomena.^  Later,  it  was  applied  to  objects  set  in  rings, 
or  worn  about  the  person,  in  order  to  secure  good  fortune,  ward  off 
disease,  remove  difficulties,  or  to  win  love  and  favour  even  against  fhe 
will  of  the  person  loved.  I  preface  my  notes  with  these  very  common- 
place remarks  solely  because  the  specimens,  as  they  passed  through 
different  hands,  are  characterized  by  all  the  three  terms  indiscriminately. 

L  In  June  1885  His  Excellency  R  H.  Gunning,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
informed  me  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  Captain 
Lemare  of  the  Amazons  Steamship  Company,  intimating  that  he  had 
forwarded  a  Peruvian-shrunk  head  and  a  specimen  of  the  famous 
MuiraMtaThy  a  jade  amulet  held  in  highest  esteem  by  the  Indians  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Amazon.^  I  suggested  to  His  Excellency  that  both 
specimens  would  be  valued  by  the  Society.  The  idol  head  was  for- 
warded, and  is  now  in  the  Museum.*  In  reply  to  my  letter  as  to  the 
amulet)  he  informed  me  that  a  jade  axe  had  also  been  sent  to  him  from 
the  same  locality,  but  that  "  he  had  given  it  to  Professor  Giglioli  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  Florence.  So  that  in  the  Amazon  Valley, 
where  no  jade  rock  is  to  be  found,  there  are  both  amulets  and  axes  of 
that  mineral"    He  asks,  "  Did  a  tribe  of  Oriental  origin,  say  from  Japan 

^  '*  Alcyone  he  names  amidst  his  prayers, 

Names  as  a  ohann  against  the  waves  and  wind, 

Most  in  his  mouth  and  ever  in  his  mind." 

'  Of  talismans  he — 

**  knew  the  power. 

And  careful  watched  the  planetary  hour.  '* 

The  **fl6ro«wteJra"--the  lettere  A,  B,  R,  A,  0,  A,  D,  A,  B,  E,  A— in  the  form 
of  an  isoceles-triangle,  when  worn  on  the  wrist,  was  a  favourite  amulet. 

'  "Indian  *muir  or  mbyra/  a  stick,  and  *kytan,'  a  knot;  from  the  similarity 
which  the  mineral  presents  to  some  knots  of  wood,  or  even  to  its  resins." — Bodriquia. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^  March  8,  1886.  Proceedings  of  the 
Hoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Session  1885-86. 
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or  Cliina,  bring  these  across  the  Andes  and  drop  them  there,  or  were 
they  prepared  in  the  Amazons  Valley  T'  Later,  Dr  Gunning  writes, 
"The  amulet  is  a  plain  one,  but  some  with  designs  have  also  been 
found.  We  have  also  an  amulet  from  India  with  a  kidney  in  silver 
on  one  side.  I  wiU  give  one  to  the  Society  when  I  return."  "The 
amulet  is  rare,  there  being  only  one  such  from  the  Amazons  in  the 
Museum  at  Berlin,  and  one  in  that  of  Munich,  according  to  a  Brazilian 
writer,  who  says  there  is  no  jade  or  nephrite  formation  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Amazons,  and  regards  it  as  of  Oriental  origin."  "  It  is  strange  that 
the  same  should  be  superstitiously  used  in  places  so  distant  as  India, 
New  Zealand,  and  Brazil"  "  Mrs  Gunning  wishes  to  retain  them  still, 
but  they  will  go  to  Edinburgh  by  and  bye."  In  August  1889  His 
Excellency  writes,  "Mrs  Gunning  has  been  arranging  things  since  her 
illness  began,  and  she  and  I  were  speaking  of  the  two  amulets  entrusted 
to  you.  We  thought  the  best  way  was  to  give  you  her  one,  and  the 
Antiquarian  Museum  my  one.  Hers  is  the  one  with  a  kidney  formed 
on  it^  mine  is  the  one  picked  up  in  the  Valley  of  the  Amazons.  I  would 
like  to  have  my  specimen  in  the  National  Museum,  and  after  this  I 
would  like  to  serve  you ;  but  Mrs  Gunning  is  not  so  national  as  I,  and 
prefers  to  give  hers  to  you.  However,  in  this  way  we  can  all  be 
pleased." 

His  Excellency  has  shown  such  a  patriotic,  wise,  and  hearty  interest 
in  the  Museimi  and  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  that  I  have  pleasure  in 
putting  the  foregoing  statements  on  record.  The  amulet  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  kidney  was  believed  to  have  been  worn  many  years  in  India 
by  a  British  officer.     It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  it  to  the  Society. 

Interest  of  another  kind  belongs  to  the  BrazOian  specimen,  which  sets 
it  in  wider  relations  than  those  associated  with  it  as  simply  an  amulet 
It  is  one  of  many  forms  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  antiquary 
suggestive  of  important  questions  in  the  wide  field  of  general  ethnology. 
What  is  its  true  character  as  a  mineral  ?  Has  it  been  met  with  in  situ 
in  America,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  in  Egypt,  or  Switzerland, 
or  in  Northern,  Central,  or  Southern  Europe,  in  all  of  which  it  occurs 
as  axe  and  amulet.  If  it  occurs  in  the  rock  mass  in  Asia,  are  we  sure 
of  the  locality  ?     These  questions  justify  the  claim  which  mineralogy  has 
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recently  made  to  a  place  in  archsBology,^  and  thus  the  so-called  jade 
problem,  which  has  had  so  much  importance  attached  to  it  by  some 
students  of  archaic  ethnology.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  extensive 
and  of  some  importance,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  its  amulet  or  even 
its  mineralogical  point  of  view,  as  from  discussions  touching  the  migra- 
tions and  social  condition  of  the  great  leading  families  of  prehistoric 
and  early  historic  man. 

I  deferred  the  presentation  of  the  Muirakitan  (fig.  1)  till  I  could,  as 
Dr  Gunning  desired,  associate  it  with  an  historical  note.  This  led  me, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  criticism,  to  look  into  the  volu- 
minous literature  which  has  gathered  round  it  as  a  mineral,   as  an 


Fig.  1.  Muirakitan  or  Amulet  of  Jade  irom  Brazil  (actual  size). 

alleged  help  in  an  interesting  department  of  prehistoric  ethnology,  and 
as  an  amulet  A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  some  confusion  charac- 
terize the  mineralogical  question.  The  terms  jade,  nephrite,  jadeit, 
chloromelanite,  Amazon-stone,  New  Zealand  axe-stone,  and  the  green- 
stone, are  used  by  some  as  if  they  were  equivalent.  It  would  prevent 
confusion  if  the  terms  jadeit,  Amazon-stone,  and  chloromelanite  were 
avoided  when  reference  is  made  to  this  mineral,  and  jade,  nephrite,  or 
New  Zealand  axe-stone  only  were  used.  Much,  if  not  most,  of  what 
is  known  as  Oriental  nephrite  is  either  jadeit  or  chloromelanite.  The 
difference  between  the  latter  and  nephrite  may  at  once  be  seen  from 
the  specimens  on  the  table  (specimens  shown).  Nephrite  proper  is  the 
Portuguese  pedra  de  la  hijada,  or  loins  stone,  the  term  which  gives  us 
jade,  and  which  is  suggestive  of  the  idea  associated  with  the  amulet 
Though  chloromelanite  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  nephrite,  it  is 
not  common;  and  though  it  occurs  as  a  constituent  in  some  mineral 

^  "Nephrit  und  Jadeit,  nacb  iluren  mineralogischen  Eigeuschaften,  sorvie  nach 
ibrer  Urgeschichtlichen  und  ethnographischen  Bedeutung.  Einfiihrung  der  Minera* 
logie  in  das  Studium  Archeologie." — Von  ffeinrich  Fischer, 
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aggregates  or  rocks,  I  am  not  awaie  of  its  presence  anywhere  as  a 
distinct  mass  or  separate  vein  or  layer.  This  fact  adds  to  the  yalue 
of  implements  formed  of  this  material  In  chemical  composition  and 
specific  gravity  these  minerals  differ  very  little.  Very  slight  propor- 
tional variety  determines  species.  For  example,  the  chief  difference 
between  jade  and  jadeit  is  that  in  the  former  the  magnesia  is  nearly 
three  times  more  than  the  alumina.  In  the  latter  it  is  the  reverse. 
The  nephrites  proper  belong  to  a  group  of  minerals — the  amphiboles  or 
hornblendes — which  range  in  hardness  from  the  so-called  mountain 
leather  (Asbestos)  to  the  highly  crystalline  form  now  under  notice.  In 
colour  the  nephrites  vary  very  much,  giving  not  only  many  shades  of 
green,  but  different  shades  of  grey  also,  as  clouded,  remotely  greenish 
dark  grey,  and  distinctly  greenish  grey  often  in  the  same  lump.  The 
Muirakitan  is  of  the  former  shade,  and  occurred  in  the  same  locality  as 
the  small  fine-green  crystalline  chisel  now  on  the  table.  Throughout 
these  notes  on  this  amulet  I  have  the  nephrite  celts  of  the  Amazons 
Valley,  and  also  that  now  shown  from  Barbados,  ethnologically  in  view. 
I  have  referred  to  the  value  attached  to  the  occurrence  of  articles  of 
true  jade  in  widely  separated  regions  where  it  ia  not  met  with  in  situ^ 
as  a  help  in,  if  not  a  key  to,  some  of  the  most  obscure  questions  in 
archaic  ethnology.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  this  in  an  able  paper 
in  vol.  ii.,  1884,  of  the  Eevista  AmaeonieOy  a  Portuguese  review  pub- 
lished at  Para.^  The  author,  J.  Barbosa  Rodriquds,  is  evidently  a  man 
of  wide  and  accurate  information,  and  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
Central  Asian  origin  of  the  prehistoric  or  ante-Columbus  Indian  tribes 
of  South  America.  Fragments  of  nephrite  are  to  him  the  footprints 
of  great  migrations  from  the  Orient.  Guided,  he  thinks,  by  prehistoric 
objects  in  nephrite,  we  can  trace  its  geographical  line,  and  point  to  the 
centre  whence  it  spread  over  the  world.  The  trail  is  the  dust  which 
the  emigration  raised.  He  strikes  the  trail  at  Bahma,  China,  follows  it 
to  Turkestan,  by  banks  of  the  Tartus  to  the  Aral  Sea,  across  the  Ixartos 
and  Oxus,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  skirting  the  north  of 
Asia  Minor  to  Troy,  from  Greece  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to  Switzerland, 

^  I  am  indebted  to  His  Excellency  Dr  Gimning  for  a  copy  of  this  paper,  and  to 
H.  Edgell  Himt,  Esq.,  C.E,,  F.S.A.  Scot,  for  a  translation  of  it 
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where  he  finds  it  divided  into  three  great  branches.  He  takes  the 
centre  one,  descends  the  Rhine,  gets  to  Belgium,  thence  to  England,  and 
thence  to  Scandinavia.  Returning  to  Switzerland  he  takes  up  another 
branch,  and  follows  it  through  Austria  and  Germany.  Returning  once 
more  to  the  Swiss  centre,  the  line  leads  him  to  Gis- Alpine  Gaul  and  to 
the  Geltiberic  peninsula,  where  the  jade-bearers  embark  and  cross  the 
Atlantic,  then  through  the  Bahamas  to  Mexico,  to  South  America,  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Amazons,  and,  passing  the  Andes,  to  Chili.  Return- 
ing to  Mexico  he  can  trace,  he  thinks,  the  trail  across  California  to  the 
Aleutieas  and  KuriUas  Islands,  to  Japan,  to  Burmah,  and  from  Burmah 
to  his  original  starting-point,  Bahma.  The  impression  left  on  one  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  materials  is  somewhat  complex.  We  recognize 
the  ability  of  the  writer,  and  wonder  at  his  credulity.  He  assumes  that 
no  archaeologist  will  insist  on  seeing  every  link  in  his  chain  of  evidence, 
and,  without  evidence,  he  holds  it  proved  that  true  nephrite,  grey  or 
green,  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  situ  except  at  the  centre  whence 
he  starts. 

This  last  still  continues  a  moot  question.  From  the  time  that  Keller  ^ 
called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  clear  nephrite  celts  at  Meilen,  Roben- 
hausen,  &c.,  this  question  has  been  discussed.  Recently  it  has  been 
referred  to  by  Dr  Munro  in  his  able  and  most  interesting  Rhind 
Lectures.  Dr  Munro  inclines  to  the  belief  that  what  Keller  desiderated 
as  evidence  of  its  occurrence  in  Europe  has  been  supplied  by  the  pre- 
sence of  unworked  lumps  and  waste  pieces  or  chippings.  Aa  to  unworked 
lumps,  if  such  have  been  found,  I  suspect  they  were  in  fluviatile  gravels 
or  in  lake  debris.  And  as  to  the  chips,  what  more  likely  than  that 
Bronze  Age  or  early  Iron  Age  possessors  of  nephrite  celts  should  turn 
them  into  amulets  or  ornaments,  when  they  had  got  much  more  effective 
weapons,  thus  leaving  the  chips  as  marks  of  their  work  1 

II.  I  submitted  the  metal  amulet  already  mentioned  to  Mr  Alex. 
J.  S.  Brook,  87  George  Street^  who  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the 
following  notes : — 

"  Amulet  for  Kidney  Disease. — The  amulet  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 

^  The  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  other  Parts  of  Europe^  by  Dr  Fer- 
dinand Keller  (translation  1866),  pp.  16,  18,  56,  &c. 
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measuring  ^  inch  long,  -j^^th  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre 
of  about  ^th  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  made  of  copper,  and  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  both  these  metals  have  been  afterwards  treated  with  oxides 
to  show  a  variety  of  tints. 

*'(1)  In  part  1  there  is  inlaid  a  flat  piece  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a 
kidney,  the  ground  surrounding  it  being  of  a  pale  oxydized  colour. 

'^  (2)  Part  2  is  a  checked  pattern  composed  of  thirty-six  equal-sized 
squares  of  three  different  shades  of  colour.  Only  nine  of  these  squares, 
t.e.,  the  silver  ones,  appear  to  be  inlaid.  The  others  are  merely  pro- 
duced by  a  very  thin  electro  deposit  of  silver,  afterwards  oxydized  in 
nine  squares  to  a  dark  black  shade,  and  in  the  other  eighteen  to  a 
grey  tint. 

"(3)  Part  3  shows  the  natural  colour  of  the  copper  body  of  the 
cylinder,  and  is  inlaid  with  silver  tracery.  A  little  variety  of  tint  is 
produced  by  oxydizing  portions  of  the  copper  ground  a  darker  hue.  An 
examination  of  the  workmanship  of  the  amulet,  and  the  methods  by 


Fig.  2.  Metal  Amulet  from  India  (actual  size). 

which  the  different  tints  are  produced,  would  suggest  that  it  has  been 
made  in  imitation  of  a  steel  one  inlaid  or  damascened  with  different 
metals."  Mr  Brook  thinks  that  "  the  technique  is  certainly  not  Indian, 
although  the  pattern  and  the  combination  of  the  colours  is  such  as  will 
be  found  in  many  pieces  of  Oriental  damascening."  This  raises  some 
questions  which  seem  to  me  to  suggest  further  inquiries,  both  as  to  its 
technique  and  the  locality  of  its  make.  This  is  especially  the  case  if 
the  diced  squares  are  composed  of  an  electro  deposit  of  silver,  because 
that  would  conflict  with  the  belief  that  it  was  worn  before  electro- 
plating was  in  use — say  between  1840  to  1850,  the  decade  within 
which  so  many  improvements  were  made  in  electro  deposition.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  more  recent  its  use  the  greater  its  interest  That  it  could 
be  worn  as  a  trusted  safeguard  against  kidney  disease  by  a  man  of 
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education,  and  of  one  of  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  shows  how  deep  the 
roots  of  superstition  may  lie  in  human  nature. 

III.  But  whatever  doubt  we  may  have  as  to  the  Oriental  origin  of 
this  amulet,  we  can  have  none  as  to  the  next  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  Society  is  now  called.  This  forms  the  centre  of  a  bracelet  of  purely 
Eastern  workmanship.  The  stone  is  a  gem  of  the  silica  alumina  group — 
a  wine-yeUow  topaz.  It  bears,  in  micrograph,  an  Arabic  inscription, 
clean  and  deep,  consisting  of  fifteen  lines,  containing  nearly  two  hundred 
words.  A  former  student  of  mine,  an  accomplished  Arabic  scholar, 
Mr  Constantian,  now  of  Constantinople,  copied  and  translated  the 
inscription  for  me.  Half  of  the  words  consists  of  repetitions  of  tiie 
Arabic  exclamation,  the  equivalent  of  our  0,  the  other  half  of  names 
expressive  of  attributes  of  God,  as,  "0  holy,  0  gracious,  0  merciful, 
0  pure,  0  creator,  0  high,  0  Lord  of  All,"  &c.  This  form  of  amulet 
is  said  to  be  rare,  and  its  virtue  firmly  believed  in  by  devout  Arabs. 

IV.  In  a  paper  on  "Brazilian  Weapons,"  March  1885,  I  described  an 
arrow-head  of  pure  diaphanous  quartz;  length,  2|th  inches,  spatulose 
and  bevelled  at  the  broad  end,  where  it  is  f  th  of  an  inch  broad,  on  each 
edge  a  margin  of  sharp  points.  It  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  form,  and  is 
now  on  the  table.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  very  doubtful  if 
it  had  ever  been  used  as  a  weapon,  and  suggested  that  it  might  have 
been  a  ocerembita  or  lip-ornament,  such  as  some  of  the  Amazons  YaUey 
Indians  wear.  Inquiry  has  led  me  to  believe  that,  like  the  nephrite 
and  chloromelanite  celts,  both  of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  it  may 
have  come  down  from  long-past  generations  and  been  carefully  preserved 
as  an  amulet. 
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IV. 

NOTICE  OF  A  CELTIC  CROSS-SHAFT  IN  ROTHESAY  CHURCHYARD. 
Bt  Rev.  J.  KING  HEWISON,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Soot. 

For  many  years  there  lay  almost  unnoticed,  except  by  those  who  had 
a  patrimonial  interest  in  it,  covering  a  grave  in  the  Parish  Churchyard 
of  Rothesay,  a  rudely  carved  tombstone. 

Up  till  the  present  time  an  interesting  vestige  of  the  clan  system 
lingers  in  the  custom  which  old  native  families  of  Bute  retain  in  having 
their  relatives  buried  in  sections  of  the  churchyard  allocated  to  their 
names,  such  as  the  Neills  (Macneils),  Stewarts,  MacAlisters,  Mackurdys, 
MacGilchiarans,  MacConachys,  Bannatynes,  M^ilchatans,  M^Gilmuns, 
and  other  families  whose  antique  interesting  names  have  unfortunately 
been  Anglicised ;  and  even  incomers  bearing  any  of  these  names  have 
maintained  some  traditional  right  of  sepulture  with  their  clans  there. 

On  the  clan  (or  family)  grave  of  the  MacAlisters  the  slab  was  lying, 
and  amid  the  profusion  of  grass  the  now  worn  traces  of  its  beautiful 
interlaced  ornamentation  were  scarcely  visible.  It  appeared  to  be  only 
a  rough,  crooked,  silver-grey  stone  split  from  the  finely-grained  mica- 
schist  in  which  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Bute  abounds.  So  far, 
fortunately,  it  was  the  reverse,  or  less  carved  side  of  the  slab  which  lay 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  thus  left  it  unnoticed ;  but  when  I  had  it 
cleaned  and  turned  over,  its  elaborately  sculptured  face  indicated  that  it 
was  none  other  than  the  shaft  of  a  cross. 

Lengthwise  the  stone  measures  5  feet  7  inches ;  in  breadth,  tapering 
from  10^  inches  at  the  base  to  13  inches  at  the  top  ;  and  in  thickness, 
varying  from  3^  inches  to  3f  inches.  It  also  retains  the  slight  natural 
curve  of  the  bed  from  which  it  has  been  split. 

The  most  remarkable,  if  not  unique,  feature  of  the  cross-shaft,  how- 
ever, is  the  existence  of  a  tenon  at  its  upper  and  broader  extremity, 
indicating  that  the  capital  had  been  a  separate  piece,  fixed  by  means  of 
a  mortice-joint,  so  as  to  form — along  with  two  quadrants  below  let  into 
carefully  bevelled  sockets,  still  visible  in  the  sides  of  the  shaft — a  high 
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cross,  somewhat  Uke  that  of  Tuam  (M.  Stokea,  Early  Christian  Art  in 
Ireland,  p.   138).     Thia  tenon  measures  6  inches  long,   IJ  inch  high, 


Figs.  I  and  2.  Obverae  and  Rerorse  of  Cross-sh&rt  RothtMj. 
and  1}  inch  thick.     The  socket  on  each  side  is  cut  7^  inches  from  the 
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base  or  neck  on  which  the  cross-head  rested.  Each  socket  measures  3^ 
inch  long,  1^  inch  broad,  and  is  cut  with  a  bevel  2  inches  deep. 

The  obverse  of  the  shaft  (fig.  1)  is  divided  into  three  compartments — 
the  traces  of  a  plain,  flat  moulding,  about  1  inch  broad  round  each  panel, 
being  still  visible.  There  may  have  been  formerly  a  fourth  compart- 
ment, where  the  base  is  now  fixed  into  a  built  foundation,  but  no  trace 
of  carving  existed  on  the  lowest  part  when  examined  by  me.  Each  of 
these  three  panels  contains  a  subject  carefully  carved  in  relief,  despite 
the  hardness  of  the  quartz  and  mica  field.  The  lowest  panel  appears 
filled  with  a  Latin  cross,  rising  out  of  a  cushion  or  base,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  well-shaped  crested  birds,  which  resemble  doves.  The 
finials  of  this  cross  terminate  in  oval  bosses. 

The  middle  panel  displays  a  grotesquely  shaped,  cat-headed  quadruped 
in  the  impossible  attitude  of  walking  in  a  forward  direction  with  the 
club-hoofed  forelegs  of  an  animal,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the 
legs  of  a  man.  Vestiges  of  eye-sockets  remain.  Three  upright  ears 
(unless  they  form  a  crown)  complete  the  head,  and  match  the  three 
prongs  of  a  tail  which  flourishes  over  its  rounded  back. 

The  uppermost  panel,  which  is  much  wasted  by  lamination  caused  by 
the  weather,  contains  the  figure  of  a  horse,  or  more  likely  an  ass,  walk- 
ing, and  ridden  by  a  man.  When  first  exposed,  the  delineation  seemed 
to  be  that  of  a  rider  in  the  act  of  falling  from  or  leaning  upon  the 
haunches  of  an  ass.     Since  exposure  the  figures  have  become  less  distinct 

The  reverse  of  the  shaft  (fig.  2)  is  considerably  weathered  and  worn 
by  passing  feet.  It  has  been  divided  into  three  panels,  the  upper  and 
under  being  filled  with  interleaved  ornamentation  of  a  simple  character. 
The  middle  panel  displays,  cut  in  relief,  a  well-shaped  horse,  with  a 
rider  evidently  carrying  a  spear. 

No  inscription,  in  any  characters,  is  visible  on  the  stone. 

When  I  had  the  cross  turned  over,  it  was  found  to  be  broken  into 
two  pieces.  After  receiving  the  consent  of  the  family  who  have  a 
patrimonial  interest  in  it,  I  had  it  securely  re-united,  set  firmly  into  a 
substantial  socket,  and  re-erected  on  the  spot  where  it  was  uncovered  in 
November  1886. 

I  have  since  had  some  difliculty  in  tracing  its  history  out  of  conflicting 
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traditions.  It  is,  apparently,  a  pilgrim.  The  most  trustworthy  account 
of  its  migration  is  that  "  a  MacAlister  of  Ascog  brought  it  from  '  the 
other  side  *  to  Ascog  Farm,  and  desired  it  to  be  laid  on  his  grave  after 
his  death." 

Varying  versions  associated  its  stance  with  Crossmore,  a  prominent 
cross-site  about  one  mile  south  of  Rothesay  Church ;  with  Kildavanan,^ 
the  site  of  a  Celtic  church  in  North  Bute ;  and  with  Meikle  Kilmory 
farm,  which  for  generations  has  been  partly  tenanted  by  MacAlisters. 
Ko  traces  of  a  connection  of  this  family  with  the  two  sites  first  men- 
tioned are  discoverable  by  me. 

The  Rev.  William  Lytteil,  when  prosecuting  his  philological  studies 
in  Bute  for  his  Landmarks  of  Scottish  Life  and  Language  (Edinburgh, 
1877),  noted  in  his  journal,  at  date  April  3,  1873 :  "Cross-shaft  from 
Ascog  farm.  ...  It  is  about  two  hundred  years  since  it  was  f oimd  on 
Ascog.  It  lay  at  Ascog  farmhouse  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years."  This  author  kindly  appended  to  the  extract  this  note :  "  The 
Journal  makes  mention  of  the  figure  of  *  a  man  on  horseback,' —  *  of  a 

*  sword,' — *  2  birds,  I  think,' — '  something  like  a  mythical  animal  or 

*  dragon,' — *  something  like  a  deer  at  the  foot.'  " 

This  form  of  the  tradition  does  not  coincide  with  the  other  that  it 
was  brought  from  "  the  other  side,"  meaning  the  west  side  of  Bute, 
which  was  well  supplied  with  Celtic  chapels  and  cemeteries. 

The  clearest  tradition  asserts  that  it  was  transported  to  Ascog.     I 

^  Kildavanach  has  been  referred  to  in  TKt  Proceed iyigs  qfthe  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland  (April  14,  1890)  in  connection  with  the  '*  Fragment  of  a  Rune-inscribed 
Cross-slab "  found  in  Inchmarnock,  as  the  name  given  in  Bleau's  Map  to  the  island 
of  Marnock.  But  Bleau  does  not  give  Eildavanan  Point,  farm,  hill,  nor  chapel, 
which  lie  a  little  north  of  the  Inch  upon  the  Isle  of  Bute.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  may  have  been  a  mistake  in  attaching  Kildavanach  to  St  Marnock's 
chapel  and  cemetery.  Blain  (HisL  of  Bute,  p.  898),  an  observant  antiquary, 
who  died  in  1820,  states  that  a  chapel  stood  at  Kildavanan.  The  Ordnance 
Survey  marks  a  ''chapel"  upon  Enocknavannan.  This  ruin  is  oriented,  and  its 
stone  foundations,  19  feet  by  16  feet,  are  still  visible.  The  Survey  also  notes  on  the 
shore  beneath  this  hill,  "  MacAllister's  Gun."  Who  Davanan  was  has  puzzled 
hagiographers.  The  word  may  be  a  corruption  of  Adamnan.  About  one  mile  and  a 
half  away  stood  Eilmachalmaig  Chapel,  open  till  after  1591  ("  Eillumcogarmick  "), 
the  only  relic  of  which  is  the  Cross  of  Colmac  figured  in  Stuart's  Sculptured  Stones 
(voL  11.  plate  LYL). 
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know  of  no  traces  of  oratories  or  cemeteries  near  that  farm.  And  there 
appear  to  have  been  flittings  from  Meikle  KLlmory  farm  to  Mid  Asoog, 
and  vice  versdj  in  past  times,  by  tenantry  named  MacAlister.  Ijast 
century  there  was  a  family  of  that  name  in  Crioslagmhoire,  another  at 
Stewarthall,  another  at  Kilchattan,  &c.  On  Meikle  Kilmory  Brae 
(Blain,  p.  92),  "  a  small  circular  spot  formerly  enclosed  (was)  known  by 
the  name  of  Cil-keran,  inducing  a  beUef  that  it  had  been  used  as  a  place 
of  sepulture."  This  was  probably  the  Httle  church  of  Ciaran,  whose 
name  was  last  century  preserved  by  over  forty  large  families  (especially 
in  this  quarter  of  the  ide\  viz.,  the  Mac-Gill-Chiarans,  now  Sharps. 
Kilmory  is  in  the  Kerryfern  quarter,  formerly  the  possession  of  an 
ancient  family,  the  iN'eills,  or  Nigels,  of  Bute.  On  an  adjoining  farm  is 
the  ruin  of  Kilmory  Chapel,  on  another  the  site  of  Kilwhinleck  ChapeL 
Every  place-name  near  savours  of  early  Irish  history.  Over  this 
whole  district  towers  Barone  HilL     According  to  Blain  (p.  86) : — 

"  Near  the  roadside  (going  towards  Kilmory),  at  the  foot  of  Barone  Hill,  is 
shown  a  spot  where  a  pillar,  9  feet  high  (was)  erected  several  ages  ago  as  a 
monument  of  a  barbarous  murder  committed  there  on  a  laird  of  Kilwhinleck, 
by  one  Nicol  Mackeown,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Willie  Nierbal, 
who  took  the  laird's  widow  to  wife,  expecting  by  that  means  to  secure  to  him- 
self the  estate  also.''  Nierbal  himself  met  a  foul  end  ;  and  a  posthumous  son 
was  born  to  the  murdered  laird,  so  that  "  the  estate  descended  by  that  circum- 
stance in  the  right  line."  We"are  told  Nierbal's  body  was  buried  after  his  death 
at  the  place  where  he  murdered  Kilwhinleck.  The  monumental  stone  was 
removed  by  the  late  James  Stewart,^  proprietor  of  that  place,  and  laid  by  way 
of  a  bridge  over  a  brook  at  Rothesay.  There  had  been  some  rude  carving  on 
one  side ;  the  figure  of  a  griffin  was  visible,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  there 
was  ever  any  inscription."  * 

^  The  James  Stewart  mentioned  here  was  the  eccentric  minister  of  Kingarth  from 
1740  to  1765,  for  whose  convenience  that  parish  was  kept  vacant  for  sixteen  years. 
He  was  laird  of  Kilwhinleck,  and  died  about  1780.  His  manse  for  the  new  kirk  at 
Mountstuart  was  situated  on  an  eminence  over  half  a  mile  beyond  Ascog,  and  in 
proximity  to  the  farm  of  Mid-Ascog,  in  Kingarth  parish,  the  residence  of  the  Mac- 
Alisters.  After  being  deprived  of  his  charge,  James  Stewart  came  to  reside  at 
Kilwhinleck,  in  the  new  mansion  he  erected  there  in  1760,  called  Stewarthall. 

'  Reid,  in  his  History  of  Bute,  p.  32,  adds  to  this  account  a  sentence,  apparently 
taken  from  a  MS.  of  Blain*s  iTis^ory,  that  the  Kilwhinleck  stone  was  ''afterwards 
put  to  a  similar  use  as  part  of  the  covering  of  a  sewer  going  off  from  near  the  well  in 
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The  indefiniteness  of  the  above  narration  leads  me  to  suspect  that 
Blain  had  neither  seen  the  monument,  nor  knew  its  resting-place. 
There  is  a  small  brook  crossing  the  road  to  the  parish  church,  which  is 
covered  over  with  schistose  flag-stones,  which  is  the  only  likely  place 
for  its  being  utilised.  Had  it  been  accessible,  Blain  would  have  in- 
spected it.  So  I  would  assume  that  it  had  been  removed  before  Blain 
came  to  Bute  in  1760,  and  that  he  only  narrates  the  hearsay  on  the 
subject. 

From  the  Rev.  Dr  Macleans  Parochial  Visitation  Books  for  1774-1776, 
it  appears  that  at  or  near  Kilwhinleck  resided  Robert  M^Alester,  his 
wife,  and  a  family  of  four  girls,  designated  as  from  "Kingarth."  A 
John  M*Alister,  who  is  credited  with  being  bom  at  Ascog,  before  this 
had  a  brother  Robert,  who  latterly  resided  at  Kilchattan  Bay.  Kow  it 
is  very  improbable  that  any  M'Alister  would  remove  a  large  monument 
from  a  farm  he  was  vacating,  say  Meikle  Kilmory,  far,  in  Bute  especi- 
ally. As  instances  prove,  there  was  a  superstitious  dread  of  molesting 
such  memorials,  and  such  an  act  would  not  only  have  been  deemed 
sacrilegious,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spoliation  of  St  Marnock's  Chapel 
in  1718,  would  have  subjected  the  offender  to  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk- 
Session.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  similar  stone  was  removed  from  his 
estate  at  the  instance  of  the  reverend  and  ambitious  laird  of  Kilwhin- 
leck, who  had  long  been  a  source  of  irritation  and  trouble  to  the  Kirk- 
Session  and  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  and  who,  anxious  to  found  a 
great  house,  neither  relished  being  childless,  as  he  was,  nor  yet  the 
romance,  likely  mythical,  connected  with  that  monolith, — ^then  who 
would  be  so  likely  to  be  asked  to  remove  it  as  this  Robert  M^Alester, 
who,  to  his  own  credit  be  it  said,  with  rare  good  sense,  conserved  this 
antique  relic  ?  Through  him  it  might  reach  Ascog.  Speculation  aside, 
the  Kilwhinleck  monolith  has  not  been  traced  since  it  was  removed  a 
hundred  years  ago.     Yet  there  is  nothing  incompatible  between  the  con- 

the  High  Street^  opposite  the  entry  to  the  New  Yenuel,  where  it  may  possibly  still 
remain."  But,  as  if  doubtful  of  this,  he  proceeds  to  show  some  similarity  between 
this  stone  and  the  cross-shaft  now  in  Rothesay  Castle.  The  ktter,  however,  was 
brought  from  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary  when  repaired  in  1816,  according  to  Dr  Stuart 
in  his  Sculptured  Stotiea, 
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nection  of  this  relic  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Bute  with  its  suhsequent 
monumental  usefulness  in  relation  to  the  murdered  laird,  he  he  a  suhject 
real  or  mythical. 

Being  a  cross,  and  with  a  circle  connecting  the  arms,  it  must  he 
enumerated  among  the  High  Crosses ;  and  its  Celtic  art  and  symholism 
would,  from  their  execution,  lead  us  to  date  the  work,  not  too  early,  say, 
the  eleventh  century.  But  it  might  he  earlier  still,  since  the  position  of 
Bute,  hetween  Dalriada  and  Northumhria,  made  it  susceptihle  of  all  new 
influences.  The  dedications  in  the  island,  such  as  to  Ninian,  Brioc, 
Catan,  Marnoc,  Blane,  and  many  others,  illustrative  of  the  influence  of 
British  and  Irish  Churches,  prove  the  favoured  situation  of  Bute. 

The  church  of  Kilwhinleck,  now  obliterated,  may  indicate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  famous  Irish  Finnian  of  Moville,  teacher  of  Columha,  but 
who,  as  a  pupil  of  Nennio  at  Whithorn,  was  better  known  to  the  Cymric 
Britons,  who  preserved  his  name  in  Kilwinning,  in  its  Cymric  form, 
Wynnin. 

In  the  "  Grant  by  James  IV.  to  the  landholders  in  the  Island  of  Bute, 
dated  16th  August  1506  (Eeg,  Mag,  Sig.,  xiv.  300),  we  find  mentioned, 
*  Johanni  Makgylquhynnych,  terras  de  Cawnocli.' "  This  family  name, 
Mac-Gill- Whinnich,  like  Mac^Gill-Chatan,  Mac-Gill-Chiaran,  Mac^GUl- 
Mun,  Mao-Gill-Mhichell,  and  others  in  use  here  till  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  prove  the  connection  of  Butemen  with  the  early  Celtic 
Church. 

But  in  the  absence  of  historical  records,  our  survivals,  like  this  inter- 
esting cross,  can  only  be  the  subject  of  happy  and  reasonable 
speculation. 
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Monday,  llth  May  1891. 

JAMES  MACDONALD,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows  s— ^ 

JoHir  BiBTON  GarsiIn,  D.L.,  MA.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Irish 

Academy. 
Frederick  A.  Sadnders,  M.D.)  Grail. 
James  S.  Trainer,  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

The  following  articles  acquired  by  the  Purchase  Committee  for  the 
Museum  and  Library  during  the  Session  30th  November  to  May  llth 
were  exhibited : — 

Penannular  gold  armlet  of  circular  section,  with  slightly  expand- 
ing ends,  being  one  of  a  pair  found  in  a  cairn  at  Penninghame,  Wig- 
townshire. 

Five  circular  silver  Brooches,  viz.  (1)  2  J  inches  diameter,  of  plain 
round  silver  wire,  with  four  beads  or  knobs  at  regular  intervals ;  (2)  If 
inch  diameter,  convex  on  one  side,  flat  on  the  other,  and  engraved  ihbsvs 
NAZARBNVs  BEX  IVDEORVM ;  (3)  If  inch  diameter,  flat  on  both  sides,  and 
engraved  ihesvb  nazavbix,  and  the  same  inscription  on  the  other  side 
but  still  more  blundered;  (4)  broken  brooch  of  plain  round  wire,  IJ 
inch  in  diameter ;  (5)  octagonal  brooch,  2  inches  in  diameter,  the  sides 
of  the  octagon  alternately  flat  and  bevelled ;  on  the  flat  parts  the  same 
inscription  greatly  blundered — all  found  in  a  garden  at  Brechin,  with  a 
quantity  of  coins  of  the  Edwards. 

Three  stone  Balls,  viz.  (1)  of  sandstone,  2f  inches  diameter,  with  four 
circular  projecting  discs  ornamented  with  concentric  circles ;  (2)  also  of 
sandstone,  2  J  inches  in  diameter,  with  four  circular  projecting  discs,  plain; 
(3)  also  of  sandstone,  with  four  circular  projecting  discs  and  eight 
smaller  knobs — from  Aberdeenshire. 

Stone  Cup  of  grey  sandstone,  2f  inches  in  height  and  3  inches  diame- 
ter at  the  mouth,  with  a  row  of  herring-bone  ornamentation  round  the 
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outside  bevel  of  the  lip,  and  a  projecting  flat  handle  which  has  been 
pierced  by  a  small  hole — from  Aberdeenshire. 

Three  stone  Axes,  viz.  (1)  of  bluish  sandstone,  7^  inches  in  length  by 
3  inches  in  breadth,  and  1^  inch  in  greatest  thickness;  the  section  in 
the  middle  of  its  length  a  long  oval,  tapering  towards  the  butt^  the 
whole  surface  roughly  picked,  and  the  cutting  edges  only  ground  smooth ; 
(2)  of  brownish  sandstone,  5  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches  in  width, 
oval  in  section,  having  the  surface  well  smoothed  except  on  one  side, 
which  is  picked ;  (3)  broken  axe  of  yellowish  sandstone,  6  inches  in 
length  by  2f  inches  in  greatest  breadth,  wanting  the  butt  and  the  cutting 
edge,  the  surface  mostly  picked  over  but  smoothed  towards  the  cutting 
edge — from  Aberdeenshire. 

Casts  of  four  flint  Implements  of  large  size  and  unusual  forms  from 
Honduras. 

Sampler  with  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden,  and  another. 

Touting-Hom  from  North  Berwick,  and  Knitting-Sheath  of  inlaid 
wood. 

Collection  of  articles  used  in  hand-loom  weaving. 

Model  of  the  Moat  of  Urr,  on  a  scale  of  32  feet  to  1  inch. 

Six  collections  of  stone  Implements  from  the  Culbin  Sands. 

The  Hunterston  Brooch,  found  in  1830  on  the  estate  of  Kobert  Hun- 
tor  of  Hunterston,  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire.  This  magnificent  Celtic 
brooch  is  of  silver,  beautifully  ornamented  with  filigree  work  of  gold  wire 
upon  thin  plates  of  gold  let  into  the  panels  of  the  silver  work,  and  with 
patterns  chased  in  the  solid  silver  and  gilt,  and  with  settings  of  amber. 
It  is  of  the  usual  form  of  the  Celtic  brooch — penannular,  with  expanded 
ends,  but  the  space  between  the  expanded  ends  is  here  closed  up  instead 
of  being  left  open.  The  front  of  the  brooch  (fig.  1)  is  divided  into  oblong 
panels,  some  of  which  contain  settings  of  amber,  while  others  are  filled 
by  thin  plates  of  gold  on  which  are  implanted  designs  in  filigree  work 
mostly  of  contorted  and  intertwisted  lacertine  or  serpentine  forma  These 
designs  are  in  great  part  formed  of  a  border  of  beaded  or  miUed 
wire  enclosing  a  body  of  granulated  work.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  border 
of  the  square  panel  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  brooch,  the 
wire  work  is  plaited,  and  in  the  border  round  the  central  panel  on  the 
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head  of  the  pin  the  filigree  work  is  in  figures  of  eight.  Altogether, 
there  are  thirty-one  panels  on  the  front  of  the  brooch,  filled  with 
filigree  work,  and  eighteen  with  settings   of  amber.     Tbe   character 


Fig.  1.  HimteratoD  Brooch  (obverse). 

of  the  designs  in  the  filigree  work  is  in  the  main  similar  to  the  usual 
character  of  the  decorative  pAtterns  on  Celtic  metal  work  of  the  ninth  or 
tenth  centuries,  but  the  animal  forms  have  more  of  a  serpentine  and  less 
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of  the  lacertine  charauter  than  is  usual.  Tfae  eye  in  the  animal's  bead, 
with  the  top-knot  or  crest,  on  either  sid&of  the  brooch  where  the  ring 
joins  the  expanding  part,  is  the  Celtic  and  not  the  Scandinavian  eye. 


Fig.  2.  Hunterston  Brooch  {revene). 

The  form  of  the  brooch  itself  is  the  Celtic  form — the  ScandinaTian  form 
of  brooch  being  totally  different.  But  the  back  of  the  brooch  (see  fig.  2) 
shows    two    inscTiptions    by    different    hnnda    in    Scandinavian    runes 
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which  give  the  names  of  two  of  its  possessors.     These  iDscriptions  have 
been  read  by  Professor  Stephens  ^  as  follows : — 

Malbritha  owns  this  brooch. 
This  brooch  belongs  to  Alfriti. 

After  the  first  line  there  are  a  few  more  runes  the  significance  of 
which  is  more  doubtful,  but  there  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  two 
statements  of  ownership.  Of  the  two  names  Maelbritha  or  Maelbride  is 
a  Celtic  man's  name,  common  enough  at  the  time,  and  of  which  we  have 
instances  in  the  runic  inscriptions  of  the  Manx  monumental  stones. 
Alfriti  is  a  female  name,  and  Scandinavian.  But  at  that  time,  and 
among  the  Gall-gael,  or  mixed  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Man  and 
the  Isles,  as  well  as  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  along  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  generally,  owing  to  the  intermixture  of  blood,  personal  names 
belonging  to  the  different  races  were  often  found  in  the  same  family. 
On  the  back  of  the  brooch  are  four  panels  of  ornament,  each  of  which  is 
distinctively  Celtic  in  character  and  treatment.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  two  panels  of  spiral  ornament,  which  closely  resemble  the 
patterns  found  in  the  illuminated  Celtic  manuscripts  of  the  gospels  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

Cook's  Voyages,  3  vols.  4to,  and  1  vol.  folio,  plates. 

Schlieman's  Ilios,  Tiryns,  aud  Troja;  and  Dennis's  Etruria,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

Alban  Butler  s  lives  of  the  Saints,  edited  by  Husenbeth. 

Album  of  Savage  Weapons,  &c.,  from  the  South  Pacific,  by  Heape. 

Kraus's  Christian  Inscriptions  in  Gennany,  Part  I. 

Proceedings  of  Associated  Architectural  Societies,  3  parts. 

Skeat's  Principles  of  English  Etymology ;  Antiquities  of  Southern 
Russia  ;  Wodrow's  Biographical  Collections,  Part  II. 

Robertson's  Scottish  Abbeys ;  Catalogue  of  Lane  Fox's  Collection  at 
Bethnal  Green  ;  Nadaillac's  Prehistoric  America. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 


^  Seethe  paper  on  the  Hunterston  Brooch,  with  coloured  and  full-size  illustrations, 
iu  the  Proceedings^  vol.  viii.  p.  462  (First  Series). 
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I. 

REPORT  ON  THE  SCULPTURED  STONES  OLDER  THAN  A.D.  1100, 
WITH  SYMBOLS  AND  CELTIC  ORNAMENT,  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
SCOTLAND  NORTH  OF  THE  RIVER  DEE;  OBTAINED  UNDER 
THE  VICTORIA  JUBILEE  GIFT  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  DR  R.  H. 
GUNNING,  F.S.A.  Scot.    By  J.  ROMILLY  ALLEN,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Having  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  the  Gunning  Fellowship 
by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  a  view  to  making  an 
archaBological  survey  of  the  early  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland,  I  beg  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  I  have  done  during  the  past 
year.  As  a  necessary  preliminary  I  compiled  a  list  of  the  sculptured 
stones  older  than  a.d.  1100,  with  symbols  and  Celtic  ornament,  which 
have  been  already  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland^  and  in  the  late  Dr  Stuart's  Sculptured 
Stones  of  Scotland^  published  by  the  Spalding  Club.  In  this  list  were 
included  three  classes  of  monuments — (1)  those  with  incised  symbols; 

(2)  those  with  symbols  and  Celtic  ornament  sculptured  in  rehef  \  and 

(3)  those  with  ornament  in  relief,  but  without  symbols.  The  object  of 
the  list  was  to  give,  as  concisely  as  possible,  sufficient  particulars  to 
identify  each  stone  by  stating  its  exact  geographical  position,  and  adding 
a  reference  to  the  work  in  which  it  was  illustrated,  thus  forming  a  basis 
fpr  future  operations.  The  preliminary  list  was  circulated  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society  amongst  archaeologists  in  different  parts  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  view  of  eliciting  further  information  about  unpublished 
stones,  and  correcting  any  inaccuracies  that  might  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  compiler.  The  names  of  the  following  persons,  who  have 
offered  most  valuable  assistance  in  reply  to  this  appeal,  should  be  grate- 
fully mentioned : — Rev.  Dr  J.  M.  Joass,  Dr  A.  Sutherland,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Michie,  Mr  J.  Macdonald,  Provost  A.  Ross,  Mr  W.  Mackay,  Mr  R 
Barclay,  Mr  Hugh  W.  Young,  Mr  A.  Hutcheson,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Southesk,  Mr  W.  C.  Joass,  Rev.  Dr  G.  Gordon,  Dr  A.  Macnaughton, 
Dr  D.  Christison,  Mr  R  C.  Graham,  Miss  Russell,  and  Miss  Maclagan. 

The  intention  of  the  Council  in  appointing  me  to  the  Gunning  Fellow- 
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ship  was  that  I  should  collect  materials-  for  a  full  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland,  illustrated  by  correct  outlines,  to  as 
uniform  a  scale  as  was  practicable,  of  the  monuments  and  the  designs 
upon  them. 

Since  Dr  Stuart's  great  work  on  the  subject  was  published  by  the 
Spalding  Club,  several  new  stones  have  been  discovered,  which  require 
to  be  added  to  make  it  complete,  and,  invaluable  as  Dr  Stuart's  volumes 
must  always  be,  many  particulars  are  omitted  in  the  descriptions  that 
naight  easily  be  obtained.  The  plates  in  Dr  Stuart's  book  are  not 
uniformly  accurate,  especially  as  regards  the  minor  details,  on  which  so 
much  often  depends.  The  invention  of  photography  has  been  followed 
by  a  much  higher  standard  of  excellence  in  the  representation  of  archieo- 
logical  subjects;  and  an  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  technical 
minutia)  of  Celtic  ornament  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  illuminated 
MSS.  has  enabled  us  to  draw  the  patterns  on  the  stones  more  correctly* 
It  was  suggested  that  I  should  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
sculptured  stones  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  present  posi- 
tions of  those  monuments  that  have  been  moved  in  recent  years ;  to  get 
the  particulars  omitted  by  Dr  Stuart ;  to  compare  all  his  plates  with  the 
originals,  so  as  to  gauge  their  reliability ;  and  to  make  drawings  of  stones 
not  yet  illustrated.  Having  made  the  proposed  survey  of  the  stones  in 
the  part  of  Scotland  north  of  the  River  Dee,  I  now  lay  the  results  before 
the  Society. 

My  method  ha^  been  to  make  sketches  of  the  stones,  with  all  the 
necessary  dimensions  and  notes,  supplemented  by  rubbings  of  the 
sculptured  designs.  After  outlining  the  rubbings  in  ink,  I  have  had 
them  photographed  to  a  scale  of  ^  full  size.  The  photographs  are  then 
traced,  and  the  necessary  additions  or  corrections  meule  by  help  of  the 
sketches. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  last  year  (1890)  I 
visited  most  of  the  localities  (60  or  more  in  all)  included  in  the  northern  and 
north-eastern  sections  of  the  preliminary  list,  which  comprise  the  district 
of  Scotland  lying  north  of  the  river  Dee.  It  was  unnecessary  for  me 
to  go  to  Shetland,  Orkney,  the  Hebrides,  or  any  of  the  islands,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cross  on  the  island  of  Canna,  all  the  stones  have 
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been  removed  to  Edinburgh.  My  labours  were  therefore  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  mainland,  and  my  plan  of  operations  was  to  commence 
at  the  furthest  point  north  and  gradually  work  southwards. 

I  arrived  at  Thurso  by  train  from  London  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
July  7th.  Here  I  saw  the  atone  from  Skinnet  Chapel,  now  in  the 
Thurso  Museum ;  and  the  Ulbster  stone,  now  standing  in  the  grounds 
of  Thurso  Castle.  The  former  was  btoken  into  several  pieces,  which 
were  piled  one  above  the  other,  and  stowed  away  under  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  so-called  museum — if  an  ill-kept  lumber-room  can  be  digni- 
fied by  such  a  name.  When  the  fragments  were  brought  to  the  light, 
and  a  thick  coating  of  clay  removed  from  the  surface,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  that  the  back  was  ornamented  with  symbols,  the 
existence  of  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  known. 

One  of  the  symbols  is  particularly  interesting  as  being  the  same  which 
occurs  on  the  stone  at  Sandside,  in  Beay,  although  other  instances  have 
not  been  observed  elsewhere. 

The  Ulbster  stone  has  been  very  barbarously  defaced  by  having  its 
name  cut  upon  it  right  across  one  of  the  sculptured  faces,  and  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  mound  in  the  most  exposed  position  possible. 

From  Thurso  I  took  the  mail^^irt  to  Bettyhill,  a  distance  of  about 
30  miles  along  the  north  coast  of  Caithness,  returning  the  next  day. 
On  the  way  to  Bettyhill  I  stopped  at  Reay,  where  there  is  a  fine  cross- 
slab  in  the  old  churchyard  that  has  not  yet  been  illustrated.  At  Betty- 
hill I  visited  the  Farr  stone,  and  found  it  to  be  a  much  more  beautiful 
work  of  art  than  would  be  supposed  from  the  plate  in  Stuart. 

I  left  Bettyhill  on  July  11th,  going,  via  Thurso,  to  Golspie,  where  I 
spent  a  day  in  taking  notes  of  the  stones  in  the  museum  at  Dunrobin 
Castle.  This  collection  is  housed  in  a  separate  building  in  the  grounds 
of  the  castle,  and  has  been  admirably  arranged  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Joass. 
All  the  Sutherland  stones  are  now  placed  in  the  museum,  except  the 
one  at  Farr,  and  the  pillar  in  the  garden  of  the  castle.  I  need  only 
mention  the  monuments  that  have  not  been  hitherto  described-  They 
are  1 1  in  number  altogether ;  8  belonging  to  Class  I. — from  Kintradwell 
3,  Little  Ferry  links  4,  and  Clyne  Churchyard  1 ;  and  3  belonging  to 
Class  III. — from  Clyne  Church  1,  Colliebum  1,  and  Loth  Beg  I,     The 
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stone  from  Collieburn  is  the  lower  part  of  a  large  upright  cross-slab, 
ornamented  with  fine  circular  knotwork  and  key  patterns.  On  the 
blank  space  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  Swastica  cross  incised.  The  small 
cross-slab  from  Clyne  Church  has  some  beautiful  spiral  designs  upon  it. 
All  the  localities  where  the  stones  near  Grolspie  were  found  are  situated 
near  the  seanshore,  in  a  district  a]x)unding  with  traces  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  such  as  brochs,  undergro\md  houses,  &c.  Little  Ferry 
Links  is  a  wild  tract  of  land  on  the  site  of  a  raised  sea-beach,  from 
which  a  vast  collection  of  worked  flints  has  been  obtained  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Museum  of  Kational  Antiquities.  The  gem  of  the  Dunrobin 
Museum  is  undoubtedly  the  Ogham  inscribed  upright  cross-slab,  which 
came  originally  from  CraigtoQ,  and  for  a  long  time  subsequently  stood 
in  Grolspie  churchyard.  I  was  considerably  surprised  to  find  it  so 
large,  having  in  my  mind's  eye  Stuart's  plate,  as  in  other  instances^ 
I  have  found  original  stones  much  smaller  than  I  expected.  Tlie 
reason  of  this  is  that  Stuart's  plates  are  drawn  to  aU  sorts  of  extra- 
ordinary scales,  in  order  to  fit  the  size  of  the  stone  to  the  page ;  and  it 
emphasises  the  importance  of  adopting  as  much  as  possible  a  uniform 
scale  for  a  work  of  the  kind.  In  Stuart's  plate  of  the  Golspie  stone,  the 
broad  face  with  symbols,  and  one  of  the  narrow  edges  with  spirals,  are 
shown  as  if  in  one  plane,  which  is  very  deceptive  unless  some  explana- 
tion is  given. 

Before  leaving  Golspie,  where  I  received  so  much  kijidness  from  the 
Rev.  Dr  Joass,  I  was  shown  by  him  a  sketch  taken  many  years  ago  of  a 
small  inscribed  stone  built  into  the  wall  of  the  manse  garden  at  Tarbet, 
and  I  at  onoe  recognised  that  the  letters  were  Hibemo-Saxon  capitals, 
similar  to  those  in  the  initial  pages  of  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  and  other 
MSS.  of  the  same  period.  The  first  thing  therefore  that  I  did  on 
arriving  at  Tain,  on  July  14th,  was  to  hire  a  trap  at  the  hotel,  and  drive 
off  to  Tarbet  in  search  of  it,  but  without  success.  Two  days  afterwards, 
however,  when  visiting  Invergordon  Castle  with  Dr  A.  Sutherland,  I 
had  the  good  fortime  to  find  the  identical  stone  lying  outside  the  front 
door,  with  another  fragment  of  a  sculptured  stone  and  some  geological 
specimens.     It  had  probably  been  removed  from  Tarbet  by  the  late  A. 

^  Kirriemuir,  for  one  case  iu  point. 
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M'Leod  of  CadbolL  The  present  owner,  Captain  M'Leod,  has  been 
asked  to  present  the  stone  to  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  but 
finds  himself  unable  to  do  so  for  family  reasons. 

What  remains  of  the  inscription  is  nine  lines,  each  containing  about 
five  letters.  Paper  casts  have  been  submitted  to  Professor  Westvood 
and  other  experts,  with  somewhat  doubtful  results  as  to  the  meaning. 

It  seems  to  commence  with  the  words  "  In  nomine  I P  U  X  P I  crux 
X  P  I/'  The  diamond-shaped  O,  which  occurs  on  the  Saxon  coins  of 
Offa  and  the  Ardagh  chalice,  the  N  like  an  H  with  a  sloping  cross 
stroke,  and  the  M  with  three  vertical  strokes,  can  be  clearly  distuiguished, 
the  letters  being  in  relief  instead  of  being  incised  is  a  unique  peculiarity 
in  the  case  of  lapidary  inscriptions  of  this  period. 

Whilst  at  Tain  I  visited  also  Nigg,  Shandwick,  Edderton,  Kincardine, 
and  Boskeen.  The  stone  at  Roskeen  is  a  new  one  discovered  by  Dr  A. 
Sutherland.  At  Nigg  I  was  most  kindly  received  by  the  minister,  the 
Rev.  John  Frazer.  The  monument  in  his  churchyard  is  quite  the  finest 
work  of  Celtic  art  in  sculpture  which  I  have  seen,  not  excluding  the 
high  crosses  of  Ireland. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  design  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
ornamental  pages  of  the  Irish  books  of  the  Gospels  than  any  other,  the 
broad  panelled  border  surrounding  the  whole  like  a  frame  being 
specially  characteristic  of  the  illuminated  pages.  It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  have  a  cast  taken  of  this  wonderful  monument  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Museum,  so  that  its  extreme  beauty  might  become  more  widely 
known.  The  spiral  ornament  on  the  Ross-shire  stones  is  particularly 
well  executed,  and  reproduces  all  the  features  of  the  same  class  of  work 
in  the  MSS.,  such  as  the  almond-shaped  spots  in  the  background  between 
the  spirals.  One  of  the  most  perfect  examples  is  a  specimen  recently 
obtained  from  Tarbet  for  the  Edinburgh  Museum. 

I  visited  Dingwall  on  July  18th  on  the  way  from  Tain  to  Inverness. 
Here  I  was  courteously  entertained  by  Mr  Joass,  the  architect,  and 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Joass.  He  showed  me  an  undescribed  stone  he 
had  discovered  when  restoring  Dingwall  church.  We  afterwards  saw 
the  stone  at  Strathpeflfer  which  Dr  Stuart  calls  the  Dingwall  stone, 
although  it  is  not  at  Dingwall  at  all. 
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Whilst  at  Inverness  I  went  to  Rosemarkie  and  Knocknagael.  I  also 
called  on  Provost  Boss  and  Mr  W.  Mackay,  who  have  been  good  enough 
to  send  me  photographs  and  rubbings  of  three  undescribed  stones — two 
from  Ardross,  now  in  the  Inverness  Museum,  and  another  in  Mr  Frazer 
Mackintosh's  garden  at  Inverness.  I  have  received  a  paper  cast  of  a 
fourth  new  stone  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Joass,  which  was  found  on  Torgorm 
Farm,  near  Conan  Railway  Station,  and  is  now  in  a  rockery  at  Moniack 
Castle. 

When  on  my  third  visit  to  Rosemarkie  I  succeeded  in  finding  the  slab 
with  key  patterns  on  it,  which  I  had  been  unable  to  trace  on  former 
occasions.  Its  position  was  shown  me  by  the  minister,  the  Rev.  J. 
M'Dowall,  in  the  middle  of  the  churchyard,  turned  with  the  sculptured 
face  downwards,  on  the  grave  of  Donald  Bain.  This  is  an  instance  of 
the  way  a  valuable*  stone  may  get  forgotten,  then  overgrown  with  grass, 
and  finally  completely  lost. 

I  stayed  at  Nairn  from  July  21st  to  the  end  of  the  month,  during 
which  time  I  examined  the  stones  at  Wester  Delnies  (a  new  one,  told 
me  of  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Joass),  Glenfemess,  Burghead  (one  new  stone), 
Brodie,  Altyre,  Forres,  Inverallan,  and  Congash. 

At  Buighead  I  received  much  civility  from  the  owner  of  the  place, 
Mr  Hugh  W.  Young,  of  Kincorth,  near  Forres,  whose  able  papers  on  his 
explorations  of  this  remarkable  fortress  have  been  recently  placed  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  He  has  within  the  last  year 
found  an  undescribed  stone  in  the  churchyard,  with  a  small  piece  of 
interlaced  work  upon  it,  and  two  grooves  at  the  sides,  as  if  it  had  formed 
part  of  an  altar-tomb  or  sarcophagus.  Of  the  other  stones  seen  whilst 
at  Nairn,  the  two  at  Congash  appeared  to  me  of  the  greatest  interest,  as 
being  in  situ^  and  forming  the  jambs  of  the  entrance  to  a  small  en- 
closure, which,  from  the  name  of  the  field,  "Pare  an  Chapel,"  was 
probably  an  ancient  burial-ground.  The  place  would  be  well  worth  ex- 
ploring thoroughly. 

From  August  1st  to  7th  I  stayed  at  Elgin,  and  visited  the  stones  in 
the  Museum  and  Cathedral  there ;  and  those  at  Bimie,  Upper  Manbean, 
Mortiach,  Amdilly,  Inveravon ;  and  the  Covesea  caves. 

At  Inveravon  there  is  a  small  undescribed  fragment  built  into  the 
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wall  of  the  churchyard.  The  cave  with  incised  symbols  at  Covesea  is 
inaccessible  at  high  water,  except  by  some  steps  cut  in  a  narrow  cleft  of 
the  rock.  It  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  grassy  slope  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  the  entrance  being  quite  20  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The 
entrance  is  double,  consisting  of  two  passages  about  6  feet  high  by  8 
feet  wide  and  20  feet  long,  leading  to  an  inner  chamber,  which  extends 
about  30  feet  further.  Between  the  two  passages  is  a  solid  rectangular 
mass  of  rock,  supporting  the  superincumbent  cliff.  The  symbols  are 
carved  on  the  side-walls  of  the  passages  by  which  the  cave  is  entered. 
The  floor  is  of  coarse  gravel  to  some  depth,  and  appears  to  have  been 
disturbed  by  explorers.  Quantities  of  limpet  shells  are  to  be  seen 
amongst  the  gravel  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

I  left  Scotland  in  August,  and  returned  at  the  beguming  of  Septem- 
ber to  complete  my  work  for  the  year  by  seeing  the  Aberdeenshire 
stones. 

From  Hwntly  I  visited  Tillytarmont,  North  Redhill,  Rhynie,  Percy- 
lieu,  Clatt,  Newbigging  Leslie,  Insch,  and  Newton;  from  Inverurie^ 
Kintore,  Monymusk,  Kinellar,  Crichie,  Logie  Elphinstone,  the  Maiden 
Stone,  Drummuies,  Fyvie,  Daviot,  and  Bourtie ;  and  from  Aboyne,  Mill 
of  Newton,  Migvie,  and  Tullich. 

I  have  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Mr  Maodonald  of  H\mtly,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Michie,  minister  of  Dinnet,  for  the  valuable  assist- 
ance they  afforded  me  in  tracing  stones  which  had  been  removed,  and 
in  many  other  ways.  I  should  like  also  to  mention  how  useful  I  found 
a  paper  of  Mr  J.  Gumell's,  read  to  the  members  of  the  H\mtly  Field 
Club,  on  "The  Standing  Stones  of  the  District,"  containing  a  table 
giving  particulars  of  each  of  the  sculptured  stones.  Had  other  districts 
been  similarly  dealt  with,  I  should  have  been  saved  much  unnecessary 
trouble.  The  only  new  stones  I  saw  in  Aberdeenshire  were  at  North 
Redhill  and  Fyvie,  but  I  found  that  several  monuments  had  been 
removed  from  the  positions  they  occupied  when  Dr  Stuart's  book  was 
written,  amongst  which  are  the  following : — 

Clatt,  now  at  Knockespock  House. 
Daviot,  now  at  Mounie  Castle. 
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Mill  of  Newton,  now  at  Tillypronie  House. 
Percylieu,  now  at  CiansmilL 
Monymusk,  now  at  Monymusk  Castle. 

At  Crichie,  near  Inverurie,  thete  is  a  very  remarkable  monument 
with  incised  symbols  that  formerly  stood  near  an  ihtrenched  circle  of 
standing  stones,  in  whi6h  sepulchral  remains  of  the  pagan  period  were 
found.  It  has  now  been  erected  inidide  the  intrenchment,  as  if  it  formed 
part  of  the  circle  of  standing  stones.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain who  was  responsible  for  this  ingenioUs  method  of  falsifying  archeeo- 
logical  evidence  for  the  benlefit  of  posterity. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  only  one  dtone  (at  Bhynie)  has  been 
lost  altogether,  so  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  take  means  for  the  pre- 
servation of  this  class  of  remains,  a  matter  which  I  believe  the  New 
Spalding  Club  intends  to  take  up. 

I  exhibit  a  map  showing  the  localities  of  the  three  classes  of  sculp- 
tured stones,  for  which  I  propose  to  use  the  following  symbols ": — 

ClaeeL      S         Class  IL      S-f  Class  IIL      + 

With  regard  to  the  positions  now  oCbupied  by  the  ihonliments  in 
Scotland  north  of  the  river  Dee,  the  following  table  Will  shoW  the 
relative  numbers  of  each  : — 


In  Churches  or  Churchyards  (iS). 

Sandnesfi,  Shetland. 
Reay,  Caithness. 
Farr,  Sutherland. 


Dingwall,  Koss. 
Kosemarkie  (2),  Ross. 
Edderton,  Ross. 
Kincardine,  Ross. 
Nigg,  Ross. 
Tarbet  (1),  Ross. 
Inverallan,  Inverness. 
Canna^  Inverness. 
Bimie  (4),  Elgin. 
Buighead  {2\  Elgin. 
Knockando,  Elgin. 


Elgin,  Elgin. 
Inveravon,  Banff. 
Bourtie,  Aberdeen. 
Old  Deer,  Aberdeen. 
Dyce  (2),  Aberdeen. 
Fetter- Angus,  Aberdeen. 
Fyvie  (2),  Aberdeen. 
Inverury  (4),  Aberdeen. 
Kinellar,  Aberdeen. 
Eintore,  Aberdeen. 
Rhynie  (2),  Aberdeen. 
Tollich)  Aberdeen. 
Tyrie,  Aberdeen. 
Migvie,  Aberdeen. 
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In  Private  Housks  or  Oroundb  (31). 


Sandside  HouBe  (from  Cnoc  Stanger), 

Caithness. 
Thuno  Castle  (from  UlbeterX  Caith- 

neas. 
Danrobin  Castle,  Sutherland. 
Invergordon  Castle  (from  Hilton  of 

CadboU),  Ross. 
Invergordon   Castle   (from   TarbetX 

Ross. 
Moniack  Castle  (from  Torgorm),  Ross. 
Moniack     Castle    (from     Balblair), 

Inverness. 
Balmacaan  Hoose  (from  Drambuie), 

Inverness. 
Provost  Ross's   house  at  Inverness, 

Inverness. 
Mr   Frazer    Mackintosh's   house    at 

Inverness,  Inverness. 
Glenfemess  House,  Nairn. 
Burghead  Harbour  Office  (from  Burg- 

headX  Elgin. 
Brodie  Castle,  £lgin. 
Altyre  House  (from  DuffusX  Elgin. 
Amdilly  House,  Banff. 
Logiemar  House,  Aberdeen. 


Knockespock    House    (from   ClattX 

Aberdeen. 
Mounie   Castle     (from    Newton   of 

Mounie),  Aberdeen. 
39  Tony  Street,  Huntly  (from  Leys 

of  DrummuieX  Aberdeen. 
Keith  Hall  (from  River  Don),  Aber> 

deen. 
Logie  Elphinstone,  Aberdeen. 
Newbigging  Leslie  Farmhouse,  Aber- 
deen. 
Newton  House,  Aberdeen. 
Tillypronie     House    (from   Mill  of 

Newton),  Aberdeen. 
Park  House,  Aberdeen. 
Cransmill  Fannhouse  (from  Percy- 

lieuX  Aberdeen. 
Rothie  Brisbane  House,  Aberdeen. 
Tillytarmont  Farmhouse,  Aberdeen. 
Aboyne    Castle   (from    Fonnaston), 

Aberdeen. 
Aboyne  Castle  (from  Loch  Kinnord), 

Aberdeen. 
Monymusk  House,  Aberdeen. 


In  Ofbn  Fields,  bt  Roadsides,  or  in  Public  Streets  (21). 


Edderton,  Ross. 
Shandwick,  Ross. 
Rosskeen,  Ross. 
Strathpeffer,  Ross. 
Congash,  Inverness. 
Dunachton,  Inverness. 
Knocknagael,  Inverness. 
Lynchum,  Inverness. 
Wester  Delnies,  Nairn. 
Upper  Manbean,  Elgin. 


Forres,  Elgin. 

Balneilan,  Banff. 

Mortlach,  Banff. 

Crichie,  Aberdeen. 

Drummies,  Aberdeen. 

Fyvie,  Aberdeen. 

Huntly,  Aberdeen. 

Insch  (Myreton  Farm),  Aberdeen. 

Rhynie  (Craw  Stane),  Aberdeen. 

Maiden  Stone,  Aberdeen. 
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In  Museums  (29). 


At  Edvnburgh — 

Breflsay,  Shetland. 
Papil,  Shetland. 
Firth,  Orkney. 
S.  Ronaldsay,  Orkney. 
Flotta,  Orkney. 
Rosemarkie,  Ross. 
Tarbet,  Robs. 
Dores,  Inverness. 
Findlanrig,  Inyemess. 
Benbecula,  Hebrides. 
Pabbay,  Hebrides. 
Kilbar,  Hebrides. 
Buighead,  Elgin. 
Grantown,  Elgin. 
Kintore  (2),  Aberdeen. 

At  Dunrobin — 

Clyne  Eirkton  (3),  Sutherland. 
Clyne  Milton,  „ 


Craigton,  Sutherland. 
Dunrobin,  Sutherland. 
Kintradwell  (4),  Sutherland. 
Little  Ferry  Links  (4),  Suther- 
land. 
Golspie,  Sutherland. 
CoUiebum,  Sutherland. 
Lothbeg,  Sutherland. 

At  Thurso — 

Skinnet)  Caithness. 

At  Invemes» — 

Ardross  (2),  Ross. 


AtElgii 

Burghead,  Elgin. 
Drainie,  Elgin. 

At  London  {British  Musetim) — 
Burghead,  Elgin. 


It  appears  from  the  above  that  out  of  stones  from  something  like  110 
localities  in  the  northern  half  of  Scotland,  those  from  about  30  are  in 
churches  or  churchyards,  those  from  30  in  private  groimds,  those  from 
30  in  museums,^  and  those  from  20  standing  in  open  fields  or  by 
roadsides. 

The  motives  which  have  actuated  owners  in  removing  the  monuments 
into  their  private  grounds  have  been  in  most  cases,  let  us  hope,  a  desire 
to  give  them  better  protection  than  is  afforded  when  standing  in  the 
open  fields,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  fact  of  an  owner  doing  as  he 
pleases  with  the  stones  shows  that  he  considers  they  are  part  and  parcel 
of  his  property,  and,  like  the  serfs  in  olden  times,  can  be  sold  with  it.  It 
seems  monstrous  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  the  monuments  should  be  acquired  for  the 
nation  by  a  compulsory  Act. 

^  The  muBenms  are  all  pabUc  except  the  one  at  Duarobin,  to  which,  however, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  adiniseion. 
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II. 

NOTICE  OF  EXCAVATIONS  IN  A  BURIAL  MOUND  OF  THE  VIKINQ  TIME 
IN  ORONSAY.    By  MALCOLM  M'NEILL,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

On  the  15th  April  1891  Sir  John  M'Neill's  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  low  mound  near  the  beach  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Oronsay, 
and  on  examining  the  western  extretnitj,  where  rabbit-burrows  and  con- 
sequent sand-drift  had  cut  into  the  elevation,  he  found  one  or  two  of 
the  characteristic  boat-rivets  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  associated 
with  Viking  interments  both  in  this  island  ahd  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Colonsaj.  Continuing  the  investigation,  two  narrow  stones 
(4  feet  and  4  feet  6  inches  long)  were  discovered  in  such  a  position  as 
to  suggest  that  they  had  originally  stood  erect  on  the  summit  of  the 
mound,  whence  they  had  fallen  When  their  support  failed  on  their 
western  side ;  slabs  of  schist  were  observed  in  Various  positions  in  the 
exposed  section,  and,  on  probing  the  undisturbed  portions,  the  entire 
mound  was  found  to  contain  this  material, — here  and  there  in  large 
masses. 

On  the  17  th  April  two  trenches  were  opened  on  what  seemed  to  be 
the  true  ground-level ;  the  first  proved  unproductive,  and  passed  through 


Fig.  1.  Oblong  Bronze  Brooch. 

clean  sand  mixed  with  shells,  but  as  the  second  trench  reached  the 
centre,  two  skeletons  were  exposed,  laid  at  full  length  with  the  feet 
pointing  about  S.S.E.,  and  4  feet  below  the  summit ;  the  skeleton  which 
lay  furthest  to  the  east  had,  near  the  head,  two  beads, — one  apparently 
of  serpentine,  the  other  of  red  amber ;  and,  adhering  to  the  left  collar- 
bone, a  bronze  brooch  (fig.  1),  ornamented  and  gilt,  with  sockets  (now 
empty),  in  which  perhaps  plates  of  amber  may  have  been  set^     There 

^  Another  similar  brooch  was  subsequently  found  with  two  of  the  amber  settings 
remaining  in  their  sockets. 
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was  also  found,  near  the  head,  a  small  ivory  ohject  in  good  preservation. 
Nothing  else  was  found  near  the  eastern  skeleton  except  two  portions  of 
a  hronze  ring  much  corroded ;  the  body  was  believed  to  be  that  of  a 
female,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  bones  and  teeth  (the  latter  indicat- 
ing considerable  age),  and  to  the  presence  of  the  ornaments. 

The  western  skeleton  was  then  uncovered,  and  proved  to  be  that  of  a 
large  man ;  the  skull  was  in  a  fragmentary  state,  owing  to  the  burrowing 
of  rabbits,  but  such  of  the  teeth  as  have  been  recovered  seem  to  indicate 
an  aged  person.  No  ornament  whatever  accompanied  this  skeleton, 
except  a  ring  formed  of  limpet-shell,  which  might  have  been  unnoticed 
but  for  the  evident  marks  of  grinding  on  the  upper  surface ;  there  was, 
however,  an  iron  knife-blade  near  the  right  thigh  bone. 

On  the  18th  April  a  third  trench  was  opened  and  carried  to  the 
centre  of  the  mound ;  this  excavation  passed  through  a  considerable  bed 
of  charcoal  containing  boat-rivets  and  the  pieces  of  bronze  produced,  but 
added  nothing  capable  of  identification  except  a  stone-sinker  with  a  well- 
drilled  hole  for  suspension  and  some  curious  groovings  on  the  sides  and 
lower  end. 

The  following  conclusions  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Society,  viz. : — 

1.  The  labour  expended  in  constructing  the  mound,  and  the  size  of  the 
large  flagstones  (transported  for  some  distance)  which  it  contained,  indicate 
that  the  persons  interred  beneath  were  objects  of  special  consideration. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  property, — especially  of  arms, — 
is  remarkable,  and  might  justify  the  suggestion  here  hazarded  that  this 
may  have  been  a  case  of  drowning,  perhaps  in  the  attempt  to  land 
during  an  easterly  gale,  which  here  raises  a  dangerous  surf.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  entertained,  then  ornaments  attached  to  the  person  would 
alone  be  retained,  and  perhaps  a  spear,  floated  by  its  shaft,  might  be 
recovered. 

3.  For  some  reason  or  other  a  boat  was  burned  close  to  the  remains, 
and  contained  some  fragments  of  bronze  as  well  as  a  sinker, — probably 
for  a  sounding  line. 

The  objects  and  bones  discovered  are  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  by  Sir  John  M*Neill. 

VOL.  xxv.  2  E 
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D&tcription  of  the  Ohjfdi. 
1,  Oblong  Brooch  of  Bronze,  3  inches  in  length  by  \  inch  in  breadth, 
having  at  one  end  a  hinge  and  at  the  other  a  catch  on  the  back  for  a 
pin  of  iron,  which  has  decayed.  The  front  of  the  brooch  is  divided  into 
two  oblong  rectangular  panels,  each  J  inch  in  length  by  \  inch  in  width, 
pierced  in  the  centre  by  a  rectangular  perforation  |  inch  in  length  by  \ 
inch  in  widtli,  liaving  a  sunk  margin  at  the  back  apparently  for  the 
insertion  of  a  flat  plate  of  amber  or  glass.  There  are  side  holes  for  rivets, 
now  gone,  behind  each  of  these  perforations,  the  rivets  being  intended 
probably  to  keep  the  settings  in  place.  The  border  of  each  panel  is  filled 
with  a  paftem  of  interlaced  work,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  fig.  1,  p.  432, 
At  tlie  end  of  the  brooch  furthest  from  the  hinge  and  opposite  the  catch 
for  the  pin  are  three  sockets  for  circular  settings,  probably  of  glass  or 
amber,  but  now  empty.  Under  the  puint  of  the  broken  pin  and  around 
the  catch  is  looi>ed  a  portion  of  a  circular  cord  about  \  itich  diameter, 
which  has  be«n  preserved  through  the  incrustation  of  the  oxide  of  iron. 
Under  the  hinge  end  of  the  pin  are  also  remains  of  the  cloth  in  which 
the  brooch  has  been  fastened.  This  is  the  only  example  of  a  brooch  of 
this  special  form  which  has  been  hitlierto  recorded. 

2.  Portion  of  a  Bronze  Penannular 
Brooch  of  Celtic  form  (fig.  2),  \\ 
inch  in  diameter,  with  two  circular 
sockets  for  settings,  each  \  inch  in 

'  diameter  at  the    penaimular  ends, 

which  are  joined  by  a  small  pro- 
longation of  the  metal  made  in  the 
mould  between  the  sockets. 

3.  Portion  of  a  small  oval  biouze 
Fig.  2.  Portion  of  PenannuUr  Brooch.      ^^^  |  -^^^  ;„  diameter. 

4.  Bead  of  serpentine,  a  naturally  formed  and  flattened  ovoid  pebble, 
1  inch  in  greatest  length,  \  inch  in  breadth,  and  \  inch  in  thickness, 
with  a  small  hole  for  suspension  perforated  through  the  centre. 

6.  Bead  of  amber  of  dark  red  colour,  \\  inch  in  diameter,  the  per- 
foration being  fully  \  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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6.  Iron  knife-blade,  7  inches  in  total  length,  of  which  the  tang  is 
2^  inches,  1  inch  wide  at  the  butt-end  of  the  blade,  where  the  back  is 
fully  J  inch  in  thickness,  and  tapering  pretty  evenly  to  the  point. 

7.  Six  portions  of  thin  bronze,  much  corrugated,  as  if  by  the  action  of 
fire. 

8.  A  quantity  of  iron  rivets  or  clinker  nails  varying  from  1 J  inch  to 
about  1  inch  in  the  length  of  the  shank. 

9.  Stone-sinker,  an  irregularly  wedge-shaped  pebble  of  steatite,  shaped 
apparently  with  an  axe  or  other  cutting  implement.  It  measures  4  J 
inches  in  greatest  length  by  2^  inches  in  breadth  and  l^  inch  in  thickness, 
tapering  somewhat  towards  the  top  end,  through  which  there  is  a  per- 
foration nearly  ^  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  outside  openings,  narrowing 
to  about  J  inch  in  the  middle. 

10.  Small  finial  of  turned  bone  resembling  the  finials  on  the  whale- 
bone ribs  of  an  old  umbrella. 

11.  Two  flint  chips.  [Nos.  10  and  11  may  have  come  into  the  sand- 
hill accidentally.] 


III. 

NOTES  ON  THE  RAMPARTS  OF  BURGHEAD,  AS  REVEALED  BY  RECENT 
EXCAVATIONS.    By  HUGH  W.  YOUNG,  F.S.A.  Soot. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  having  considered  it  advisable  in  the, 
interests  of  science  to  have  the  few  remaining  portions  of  the  ancient 
fortifications  at  Burghead  thoroughly  examined  and  excavated  as  far  as 
possible,  a  commencement  was  made  on  the  1st  of  July  last  year.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  the  Elgin  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  voted  a  small 
sum  of  money  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  amount  had  been  too 
small  to  give  satisfactory  results,  and  the  examination  was  therefore 
partial.  This  excavation,  however,  revealed  an  old  wall  of  logs  and 
stones  mixed.  I  began,  therefore,  to  search  for  this  log  wall,  and 
having  found  it  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  north-east  rampart,  I  followed 
it  for  some  70  feet  The  enormous  mass  of  rubbish  made  the  work  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  owing  to  the  masses  of  stones  and  earth  breaking 
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away  and  filling  the  openings  made.  The  north-east  rampart  is  about,  on 
an  average,  25  feet  high  above  the  road  on  the  seaward  side,  about  60 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  what  remains  of  it  is  about  400  feet  long. 
The  height  varies.  Having  proceeded  digging  along  both  faces  of  the 
wall,  I  resolved  to  cut  the  rampart  right  through  at  a  distance  of  60  feet 
from  the  end.  The  sea-face  of  the  wall  was  of  solidly-built  stone.  The 
stones  were,  many  of  them,  apparently  hammer-dressed,  and  a  good  many 
had  distinct  chisel  marks.  What  remained  of  this  facing-wall  of  the 
rampart  was  9  feet  7  inches  in  height,  and  stood  on  a  beach  of  rolled 
pebbles.  The  foundation  was  of  large,  round  boulder-stones,  but  flattish  on 
the  upper  and  lower  sides.  These  stones  were  about  1 6  inches  long  in  face 
of  wall,  and  some  12  inches  deep  by  9  to  10  inches  high.  The  next  row 
consisted  of  very  large  stones,  flat,  and  some  of  them  as  big  as  2  feet 
6  inches  by  18  inches  in  depth,  and  6  inches  thick.  The  next  row  of 
stones  was  smaller,  perhaps  a  foot  to  16  inches  by  11,  but  large  stones 
appeared  at  all  heights  of  the  wall.  At  a  height  of  6  feet  I  picked  out 
a  face  stone,  26  inches  by  20  inches.  The  stones  were  all  freestone, 
brought  from  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles.  ^  The  thickness  of  this  outer 
facing- wall  of  the  rampart  at  the  bottom  was  about  3  f eet,  and  at  the  height 
of  9  feet  might  be  20  inches  to  2  feet.  The  facing  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  rampart-wall  was  3  feet  7  inches  thick  at  the  foundation.  About  4  feet 
was  all  that  remained  of  its  height,  and  the  two  waUs,  with  the  mass  of 
stones,  wood,  and  rubbish  between  them,  gave  a  total  width  to  the  ram- 
part of  24  feet.  The  two  facing- walls  are  joined  and  strengthened  by 
oak  logs.  The  logs  cannot  be  measured,  as  the  state  of  decay  is  very 
great.  Some  of  them  I  traced  fully  12  feet  into  the  rampart  These 
logs  were  joined  across  by  oak  planks  and  logs,  riveted  together  by  iron 
bolts.  Whether  they  had  been  mortised  it  was  impossible  to  tell.  To 
judge  from  the  holes  in  the  face  of  the  wall  from  which  the  ends  of  the 
logs  had  decayed,  these  beams  would  be  from  6  to  9  inches  square,  and 
the  planks  2  to  3  inches  thick  by  10  inches  to  a  foot  wide.  It  was 
impossible  to  tell  whether  they  had  been  hewn  or  sawn,  and  it  was  also  im- 
possible to  say  if  the  logs  had  been  round  or  square.     The  planks,  how- 

^  It  is  very  curious  that  the  Barghead  freestone  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
in  this  rampart. 
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ever,  had  undoubtedly  been  hewn.  The  bottom  of  the  innei  facing-wall 
rested  on  oak  planks  or  logs  laid  on  the  beach.  On  these  were  laid  large 
round  boulder-stones  similar  to  those  in  the  foundation  of  the  outer  facing- 
walL  On  this  row  of  boulders  was  another  layer  of  decayed  oak  extend- 
ing several  feet  into  the  walL  Above  this  were  several  rows  of  thin  flat 
freestones,  not  dressed ;  and  then  at  a  height  of  3  feet  a  row  of  ]o^ 
placed  at  intorvals,  and  running  right  through  the  facing-wall  and  into 
the  rampart  a  long  distance.  Here  the  facing-wall  was  at  its  highest, 
but  in  the  rampart,  rising  behind  and  above  it,  layers  of  oak  were  found 
3  feet  apart  to  the  top.  A  similar  row  appeared  3  feet  further  on,  so 
that  whUe  there  was  a  distance  of  3  feet  between  every  log  in  the  per- 
pendicular row,  the  rowa  were  also  plac«d  3  feet  apart     In  one  part. 


Figs.  ],  2.  DiHgruum&tic  section  aud  elevatioa  of  rsnipart  at  Burghead. 

near  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  however,  I  found  a  difference.  There  the 
logs  were  run  into  the  wall  every  9  inches,  with  one  stone  between 
{see  figs.  1,  2). 

Having  opened  the  trench  right  through  the  rampart,  we  came  to  the 
bottom,  which  was  paved  from  side  to  side,  with  boulder  stones  carefully 
chosen,  and  fitted  to  each  other.  Below  these  the  pebbly  beach  had  been 
levelled  to  receive  the  foundation. 

The  central  portion  of  the  rampart  rose  fully  7  or  8  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  outer  or  sea-facing  wall,  so  that  this  fomudable  fortification 
had  probably  been  not  less  than  20  feet  high.    All  through  the  stone  and 
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earth  packing  of  the  rampart  between  its  facing- walls  were  large  boulder 
stones.^ 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  rampart  in  Great  Britain  resembling  this  one 
at  Bnrghead.  To  find  analogous  structures  we  must  go  to  the  sites  of 
some  of  the  ancient  Gaulish  Oppida,  and  for  an  account  of  their  de- 
fensive structure,  to  Ca»sar.  In  the  volume  for  1874  of  the  Cangrha 
Archeologique  de  France  an  account  is  given  of  these  old  Gaulish  waUs, 
and  the  section  given  (p.  456  of  that  volume)  is  almost  the  same  as  a 
section  I  saw  at  Burghead.  There  are  differences,  however,  and  the 
Burghead  wall  had  been  a  far  superior  work  in  many  ways  to  those  of 
France — 

1st.  The  stone  rampart  at  Burghead  has  thicker  and  stronger  facing- 
walls  on  both  faces,  these  being  (except  in  one  part  of  the  inner 
facing-wall)  two,  and  sometimes  three  stones  thick,  whereas  the 
Gaulish  facing- walls  are  usually  one  stone. 

2nd.  The  outer  face  at  Burghead  is  entirely  of  stone,  so  that  the  logs 
do  not  appear  on  the  outside  face  of  the  wall  at  all. 

3rd.  The  Burghead  rampart  is  causewayed,  that  is,  it  has  a  foundation 
course  of  boulders,  adding  enormously  to  its  stability  and  strength, 
whereas  CsBsar  describes  the  Gaulish  walls  as  having  the  logs 
laid  on  the  bare  ground,  though  the  upper  tiers  of  logs  were 
usually  packed  with  stones  below  and  above. 

4th.  The  inside  wall  at  Burghead  has  layers  of  oak  plaiiks  (evidently 

'  About  300  feet  south  from  this  cut  the  style  of  the  wall  changed  greatly ;  the 
quantity  of  oak  seemed  to  be  doubled,  and  the  stone  face  between  the  logs  was  only 
one  stone  thick.  So  great  was  the  quantity  of  rotten  oak  that  it  looked  as  if  a  plank 
had  been  laid  almost  between  every  tier  of  stones.  The  state  of  decay  was,  however, 
too  great  to  attempt  an  accurate  drawing.  One  plank  I  drew  out  was  fully  7  feet 
long,  and  had  likely  been  twice  that  length.  I  do  not  think  that  lime  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  this  wall ;  I  did  not  find  any  traces  of  it.  The  builders  of  this 
wall  evidently  used  the  materials  at  hand,  viz.,  the  oak  trees  of  the  forests  of  Duffus, 
and  the  freestones  of  Hopeman.  A  piece  of  lime  cement  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
7  feet  under  the  nibbish  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  It  was  composed  of  very  small 
quartz  stones  and  finely-powdered  lime,  and  it  had  been  poured  between  rounded 
stones  in  a  liquid  state.  This  it  showed  plainly  by  its  shape.  The  lime  was  very 
white,  and  black  specks  appeared  in  it  like  charcoaL  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
this  mortar  had  been  in  the  rampart,  but  likely  in  some  building  inside  the  fort. 
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not  logs),  perhaps  2  to  3  inches  thick,  and  18  inches  wide. 
These  planks  are  laid  between  the  rows  of  facing  stones,  and 
serve  to  give  an  amount  of  coherence  to  the  work  which  the 
GrauHsh  walls  seem  to  want,  and  would  enable  the  whole  mass 
to  settle  down  into  a  more  perfect  stability. 

5th.  The  stones  in  the  Gallic  walls  are  described  as  having  no  mark 
of  hammer  or  chisel.  The  stones  in  the  sea-face  wall  at 
Burghead,  and  also  in  the  inside  wall,  show  many  that  seem  to 
have  been  cliiselled,  and  the  sea-face  stones  are  many  of  them 
hammer-dressed.  The  chisel  marks  are  made  with  a  small 
pointed  tool,  and  when  the  stones  are  newly  dug  out  are  very 
distinct,  but  they  soon  fade  away  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
become  faint. 

With  these  points  of  difference,  and  they  are  not  slight,  and  all 
improvements,  the  ramparts  of  Burghead  and  Gaul  are  identical. 

Caesar  describes  the  Gallic  walls  as  follows : — 

"  But  this  is  usually  the  form  of  all  the  Gallic  walls.  Straight  beams 
connected  lengthwise,  and  2  feet  distant  from  each  other  at  equal  intervals, 
are  placed  together  on  the  ground ;  these  are  mortised  on  the  inside,  and 
covered  with  plenty  of  earth.  But  the  intervals  which  we  have  mentioned  are 
closed  up  in  front  with  large  stones.  These  being  thus  laid  and  cemented 
together,  another  row  is  added  above  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  interval 
may  be  observed,  and  that  the  beams  may  not  touch  one  another,  but  equal 
spaces  intervening,  each  row  of  beams  is  kept  firmly  in  its  place  by  a  row  of 
stones.  In  this  manner  the  whole  wall  is  consolidated  until  the  regular 
height  of  the  wall  be  completed.  This  work,  with  respect  to  appearance  and 
variety,  is  not  unsightly,  owing  to  the  alternate  rows  of  beams  and  stones, 
which  preserve  their  order  in  right  lines,  and  besides,  it  possesses  great 
advantage  as  regards  utility  and  the  defence  of  cities,'  for  the  stone  protects 
it  from  fire,  and  the  wood  from  the  battering-ram,  since  it  (the  wood)  being 
mortised  in  the  inside  with  rows  of  beams,  generally  40  fe^t  each  in  length, 
can  neither  be  broken  through  nor  torn  asunder."  * 

The  40  feet  referred  to  is  not  the  width  of  the  wall,  but  evidently 
means  that  they  were  mortised  in  lots,  40  feet  in  length ;  at  least  so  I 
understand  it. 

*  C(»8ar*8  OcUlie  JFars,  book  vii.  section  28. 
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We  must  now  turn  to  the  discovery  of  the  Buighead  wall^  600  feet 
distant  from  where  I  made  the  first  cut  through.  The  wall  here  was 
underground,  and  ahout  4  feet  of  it  was  standing.  It  was  the  same 
style  of  wall,  but  the  masonry  was  of  enormous  strength,  the  stone  wall 
being  nearly  6  feet  thick.  The  Elgin  Literary  Society  found  a  wall 
thirty  years  ago,  described  by  Dr  James  Macdonald  as  containing  no  oak, 
and  the  spot  where  this  wall  seems  to  have  been  got  corresponds  with 
the  wall  I  found,  as  likely  being  the  inner  face  of  the  same  walL  I  could 
perceive  no  traces  of  oak  here,  but  I  could  not  penetrate  very  far  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  houses.  I  did  not  dig  for  the  inner  wall,  as  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  found  at  a  depth  of  6  feet  This  strong  wall 
without  oak  (if  it  be  without  oak)  is  exactly  at  the  comer  where  the 
rounded  angle  is  in  General  Roy's  plan  of  Burghead.  The  Gallic  waUs 
had  many  parts  also  without  oak  logs.  Oak  appears  only  to  have  been 
used  in  the  spots  where  the  battering-ram  could  act,  and  this  suggests 
that  the  fortifications  at  Burghead  were  raised  by  a  people  familiar  with 
the  attack  of  the  battering-ram.^ 

A  few  extracts  from  the  article  on  these  Gallic  walls  given  in 
Cmigrha  Archeologique  de  France  will,  I  think,  'be  interesting.'  I  fear 
the  translation  will  not  be  very  elegant,  but  it  will  be  as  literal  as  I  can 
make  it. 

It  would  Beem  that  these  singular  fortifications  (of  wood  and  stone)  were 
not  peculiar  to  the  Qauls.  We  find  them  at  the  same  epoch  among  the 
Dacians.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan,  from  101  to  106  of 
our  era,  the  strong  places  of  that  people  were  defended  by  ramparts  like  those 
which  now  occupy  us.  Upon  Trajan's  Column,  indeed,  are  seen  Roman 
soldiers  engaged  in  demolishing  a  wail  formed  of  alternate  beds  of  beams  and 
of  stones. 

^  Some  years  ago  a  pile  of  catapult  stones  was  found  on  the  ground  where  the 
second  rampart  stood,  near  the  churchyard.  They  were  artificially  shaped  like  an 
acorn,  and  had  flat  bottoms  cut  by  a  chiseL  One  of  these  is  in  my  possession,  and 
weighs  7  lbs.  exactly. 

'  *<  On  the  Fortifications  of  the  Gaulish  Cities  of  Murcens,  Uxellodunum,  and 
Impemal  (Luzech),  in  the  Department  of  the  Lot,"  Congris  ArMologique  de  France, 
Session  XLI.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr  Joseph  Anderson  for 
calling  my  attention  to  this  paper,  and  also  to  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  for  kind  assist- 
ance and  aid. 
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It  has  been  Bhown  that  the  relative  arrangement  of  the  beams,  whether  along 
the  wall  or  across,  was  not  always  the  same,  and  that  It  yaried  with  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground,  the  height  of  the  construction,  and  the  nature  and 
dimensions  of  the  materials  employed. 

The  wall  of  Murcens  lay  directly  on  the  rock  ;  the  outer  circumference  was 
formed  by  blocks  of  stone  of  large  size,  which  had  received  no  preparation  for 
being  used  in  the  work.  As  to  the  filling  of  the  interior  of  the  wall,  it  con- 
sisted sometimes  of  stones  and  pebbles,  sometimes  of  earth,  following  the 
nature  of  the  materials  most  commonly  found  near  the  place  where  they  were 
used. 

The  beams  in  the  courses  of  wood  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  exterior 
line  of  the  enclosure  of  the  rampart,  and  very  regularly  separated  by  a  distance 
of  2}  yards  from  axis  to  axis,  as  the  spaces  left  by  their  disappearance  prove  ; 
they  projected  slightly  on  the  exterior  facing,  and  occupied  in  length  all  the 
breadth  (largely)  of  the  walL 

The  transverse  beams  were  solidly  bound  between  them,  in  the  exterior  of 
the  wall,  by  two  other  ranges  of  longitudinal  beams  hidden  in  the  mason-work 
of  the  centre  of  the  wall.  The  first  lay  at  1  yard  3  inches  from  the  face  of  the 
wall,  and  the  second  was  1^  yard  from  that.  The  joining  of  the  beams  along 
and  across  to  their  point  of  intersection  was  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  by 
notches.  Long  bolts  or  nails  of  iron,  squared,  which  are  still  found  standing 
at  the  crossing  of  the  beams,  serve  to  consolidate,  and  render  them  almost  in- 
destructible. This  first  bed  of  wood  placed  horizontally  is  found  at  1|  yard 
above  the  foundation  of  the  wall. 

The  regularity  of  the  spaces  left  by  the  decomposition  of  the  wood,  and  the 
straight  lines  which  show  the  nails  of  the  different  rows  of  beams,  prove  in  the 
most  evident  m£inner  that  the  pieces  of  wood  put  into  the  work  were  straight 
themselves,  and  that  their  joining  was  really  by  notches  of  equal  depth,  for 
the  inferior  level  of  the  conduits  of  the  cross-beams  correspond  exactly  to  those 
of  the  longitudinal  beams,  which  would  not  be  the  case  had  they  been  placed 
above  each  other  at  their  point  of  meeting.  These  same  indications  also  estab- 
lish that  the  pieces  of  wood  employed  had  a  diameter  of  from  10  to  12  inches 
(32  to  35  centimetres),  and  that  they  had  not  been  regularly  squared. 

On  this  first  frame  of  wood  thus  placed  is  raised,  about  a  thickness  of 
Ij^  yard,  a  mason- work  and  packing  of  pebbles  in  the  interior,  including  all 
the  breadth  determined  by  the  transverse  beams. 

A  second  layer  of  wood  in  every  way  like  the  first  was  placed  over  this 
mason-work,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  beams  of  the  second  layer  alternate 
by  regular  intervals  with  those  of  the  first  row. 

The  construction  was  continued  thus  till  the  wall  had  attained  the  desired 
height,  which  was  originally  6^  yards  at  this  point 

The  cross  conduits  (drain-like  spaces  left  where  the  beams  had  rotted)  leave 
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no  doubt  of  the  length  of  the  wood  which  they  held  ;  it  was  incontestably 
nearlj^  7^  yardsi,  like  the  breadth  of  the  wall 

Where  the  wall  is  strongest  at  Murcens  there  were  four  rows  of  conduits  left 
by  the  disappearance  of  an  equal  number  of  transverse  beams,  in  which  bolts 
of  iron  were  still  erect  in  their  places  at  the  crossing  of  the  beams. 

The  direction  and  place  of  the  longitudinal  beams  are  as  plainly  shown  as 
the  position  of  the  transverse  beams.  But  here  their  arrangement  differs 
totally  from  anything  we  know  or  find  described  by  Ctesar. 

The  pieces  of  wood  in  each  bed,  instead  of  alternating  on  the  face  of  the  wall 
with  equal  intervals,  like  chequer  work,  are  all  laid  one  over  the  other,  and 
correspond  in  the  vertical  construction,  whilst  the  longitudinal  beams  reproduce 
the  position  en  quinooiice  of  the  transverse  beams.  To  give  the  construction  the 
maximum  of  solidity  possible  to  it,  the  layers  of  wood  were  much  nearer  each 
other ;  an  interval  of  hardly  18  inches  (50  centimetres)  separates  axis  from 
axis  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  found  nearly  in  contact  with  one  another. 

The  pieces  of  wood  serving  as  interior  crossings  were  thus  combined  :  the 
two  rows  of  the  first  bed  were  distant,  the  first  19  inches  from  the  outside 
circumference,  and  the  second  1}  yard.  The  two  lines  of  the  layer  immediately 
above  corresponded  to  the  middle  of  the  intervals  left  by  those  of  the  lower 
bed,  and  lay,  the  first  1  yard  4  inches,  and  the  second  2  j  yards  from  the  visible 
face  of  the  wall.  This  alternate  order  was  followed  without  change  throughout 
the  entire  height  of  the  rampart. 

The  packing  of  the  wall  (with  stones,  pebbles,  and  earth)  was  executed 
without  any  particular  care,  unless  around  the  beams,  where  large  stones  had 
been  arranged  by  hand,  so  as  to  encase  them,  and  give  them  more  stability. 
It  is  to  this  arrangement  of  stones  that  are  due  those  conduits  preserved  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  wood,  and  in  which  the  iron  nails  or  bolts  are 
found. 

We  have  gathered  in  these  holes  numerous  pieces  of  charcoal,  in  the  form  of 
minute  plates.  These  cavities  contain  a  large  quantity  of  ashes  or  rather  dust, 
white  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  such  as  is  left  on  the  destruction  of  woody 
fibre  by  slow  and  continued  fermentation,  caused  by  damp.  This  is  evidently 
the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  w^ood. 

On  the  fifth  row  of  beams  there  lay,  all  the  length  of  the  wall,  a  bed  rather 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  yard  (25  to  30  centimetres)  thick,  of  a  plastic 
yellowish  clay,  of  which  considerable  quantities  exist  on  the  plateau.  This 
bed  of  clay,  at  such  a  height,  filled  the  same  office  as  the  cope  in  modern  works, 
and  prevented  the  rain  from  filtering  into  the  lower  part  of  the  construction. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  trace  of  cement  or  mortar  in 
the  walls  of  Murcens,  any  more  than  in  the  other  Gaulish  works  befoi*e  the 
Roman  conquest,  as  it  was  not  known  in  Gaul  till  then. 

The  exterior  facing  of  the  wall  is  composed  of  rough  stones  of  middling  size^ 
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of  a  limy  nature,  without  preparation,  arranged  without  art,  and  showing  the 
rustic  aspect  of  dry  stones.    The  thickness  of  the  facing  of  the  wall  arranged   . 
by  hand  is  more  than  half  a  yard  (60  centimetres),  without  any  connection 
with  the  materials  of  the  packing.     The  profile  is  vertical  to  the  full  height  of 
the  wall,  and  lies  on  the  rock. 

The  inner  facing  of  the  wall,  like  the  outer,  was  vertical  at  the  base,  but  at 
a  certain  height,  not  fixed,  but  subordinate  to  the  accidents  of  the  ground,  it  is 
raised  in  grades  or  successive  steps  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  the  thickness 
is  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  half  of  that  of  the  base. 

At  a  part  of  the  fortification  naturaUy  well  defended,  the  pieces  of  wood 
were  very  thin. 

At  the  summit  of  the  platform,  and  on  the  last  layers  of  mason-work,  we 
recognised  the  foundations  of  a  stone  parapet,  which  continued  all  round  the 
wall. 

What  has  been  taken  for  lime  in  the  wall  is  nothing  but  calcareous  earth, 
blackened  by  the  smoke  and  calcined  by  the  powerful  action  of  some  forge  of 
which  it  had  formed  part  before  being  taken  as  packing  for  the  wall. 

We  estimate  that  the  average  height  of  the  walls  was  from  5  to  6  yards,  and 
10  or  12  yards  at  the  weakest  points.  The  breadth  of  the  foundations  varied 
from  5  to  12  yards. 

The  wood  and  iron  constituted  the  strength  of  these  walls ;  the  other 
materials  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  give  facilities  to  lay  the  beds  of  beams, 
and  to  give  them  weight  to  add  to  their  resistance.  The  strength  of  the  wall 
was  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  wood  in  it 

The  bolts  or  nails  of  iron  which  fastened  the  beams  had  all  square  tops,  and  , 
tapered  to  the  point.  The  best  preserved  are  about  12  inches  (32  centimetres) 
long.  Among  the  packing  were  found  an  auger  and  some  other  iron  tools 
like  those  still  in  use.  The  bolts  are  placed  in  the  cavities  left  by  the  beams 
with  such  geometrical  regularity  that,  one  being  found,  it  is  easy  to  know  where 
the  next  will  be  discovered.  At  Murcens,  whatever  the  length  of  the  cross 
beams  may  be,  they  were  never  in  any  case  bound  by  more  than  two  placed 
lengthways. 

At  Impernal  th  e  waUs  are  constructed  in  the  same  general  way,  but  they 
differ  in  certain  details,  which  show  that  they  lent  themselves  to  modifications 
imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  of  the  materials  proper  to  each 
country.  Like  that  of  Murcens,  the  wall  of  Impernal  rests  on  the  levelled 
rock,  and  because  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  beams  (longitudinal)  there  are  three 
instead  of  two.  The  inner  face  of  the  wall,  instead  of  decreasing  in  thickness 
to  the  top  step  by  step,  was  embanked  to  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  platform 
6  yards  broad.  At  some  of  the  curves  the  beams  were  placed  like  divergent 
rays.  The  ends  of  the  beams  projecting  outside  the  walls  were  rounded  as 
a  protection  against  the  battering-rams. 
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In  Bome  of  the  walls  at  Uxellodunom  the  external  facing,  instead  of  being 
vertical,  is  inclined,  and  the  profiles  of  rough  stones,  far  from  following  a 
regular  plan,  are  placed  above  each  other  in  successive  grades,  in  such  a  waj 
that  each  row,  whatever  its  strength,  recedes  from  the  face  of  the  one  beneath 
about  three-fifths  of  its  thickness. 

Neither  annals  nor  tradition  teach  us  the  precise  epoch  to  which  to  assign 
these  remarkable  works.  All  that  we  know  is  that  they  existed  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation  in  the  time  of  Csesar. 

We  know,  from  various  passages  in  Caesar,  that  the  Qauls  knew  how  to  in- 
crease the  hardness  and  durability  of  wood  hy  submitting  it  to  a  superficial 
burning  to  get  rid  of  the  bark  and  the  sap,  which  are  the  chief  causes  of  its 
decomposition. 

The  small  bits  of  charcoal  found  where  the  wood  has  decayed  in  the  walls 
give  us  certain  proof  that  the  pieces  of  wood  used  in  the  walls  had  probably 
undergone  this  process. 

The  knowledge  of  cement  and  mortar  which  the  Romans  carried  to  Oaul, 
and  of  which  our  ancestors  were  ignorant,  made  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing. Those  cements  replace  the  wood  advantageously,  and  give  walls  and  other 
buildings  greater  solidity,  and  much  greater  durability.  This  is  why  at  the 
end  of  the  Roman  occupation  the  use  of  wood  in  works  of  defence  was  totally 
abandoned,  the  new  walls  of  the  Qallo-Roman  towns,  which  were  substituted 
for  the  ancient  fortifications  in  Oaul,  being  built  of  thick  and  solid  stone  and 
mortar. 

Several  of  the  descriptions  I  have  translated  might  have  been  written 
about  the  rampart  of  Burghead,  so  great  is  the  resemblance.  The  French 
walls  appear  to  have  depended  on  the  iron  and  wood  structure  to  a  greater 
extent  than  Burghead,  but  still  the  quantity  of  oxidised  iron  to  be  picked 
up  at  Burghead  in  the  wall  is  very  great.  The  length  of  the  bolt  at 
Burghead  I  could  not  determine,  so  rotten  was  the  iron,  but  they  were 
likely  not  under  8  inches  in  length  by  nearly  an  inch  broad,  and 
had  square  heads.  The  French  nails,  again,  are  8  to  12  inches  long, 
and  the  head  simply  the  bolt  made  flat. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  French  walls,  I  may  remark  on  another 
point.  The  Gallic  forts  seem  to  have  had  no  dividing  walls.  I  found 
at  Burghead  that  the  lower  fort  appeared  to  be  divided  by  a  very  strong 
wall  into  two  parts.  This  cross  wall  runs  out  at  right  angles  at  about 
200  feet  from  the  lower  or  east  end  of  the  fort.  It  has  been  a  very 
strong  wall — 4  feet  3  inches  thick,  of  solid  masonry,  and  is  evidently 
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part  of  the  same  biiilders'  work.  I  could  not  trace  it  further  than  some 
18  or  20  feet,  as  it  ran  into  a  hilly  place. 

The  question  that  remains  to  be  answered  is,  Who  built  this  wonderful 
wall  at  Burghead  1  A  most  amazing  piece  of  work  it  is,  and  only  one 
who  has  worked  at  it  can  have  any  idea  of  the  labour  entailed  on  the 
builders. 

No  similar  wall  exists,  so  far  as  known,  in  Britain,  and  the  conclu- 
sion seems  evident  that  the  builders  were  not  a  native  race,  and  that  tliis 
fort  was  for  the  protection  of  a  colony.  Almost  nothing  in  support  of 
any  theory,  however,  has  yet  been  found  in  the  way  of  objects — not  a 
coin  (of  any  antiquity)  or  a  piece  of  pottery  in  all  the  diggings.  A  blue 
melon  bead,  and  a  bone  hairpin,  with  swelled  shaft,  like  those  of  Urico- 
nium,  however,  point  to  the  Roman  period.  If  any  British  pottery  had 
been  got  it  would  have  been  something,  and  the  Grallic  walls  and  towns 
are  full  of  native  pottery,  but  no  distinctive  ware  of  any  kind  has  come 
to  light  at  Burghead. 

Before  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  the  complete  sweep  made  at 
Burghead  of  everytliing  except  these  ramparts — the  rock  well,  or  bath, 
and  the  graveyard. 

About  1818  the  proprietors  resolved  to  fill  up  a  small  bay  where  the 
present  herringK^uring  stations  now  stand,  and  to  accomplish  this  two 
lines  of  rails  were  laid  to  the  summit  of  the  promontory  to  carry  down 
the  material.^  The  whole  of  the  north-west  ramparts  were  hurled 
down  the  hill,  and  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  full  waggons 
running  down  and  carrying  up  the  empty  ones.  No  less  than  a  height 
of  18  feet  of  ramparts,  and  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  high  fort,  now 
lie  below  a  line  of  curing-stations,  and  I  suppose  many  antiquities  are 
there  buried.  The  cross  ramparts  were  hurled  each  into  its  foss,  and 
are  now  built  over,  and  the  many  coins,  battle-axes,  and  spear-heads 
then  found  were  given  to  any  English  tourist  who  came  that  way. 

Thus  was  the  rubbish  disposed  of,  while  the  good  stones  were  picked 
out  to  make  the  harbour,  and  how  many  inscribed  and  incised  stones  are 
in  these  harbour  piers  may  be  left  to  sad  conjecture. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  my  experience  of  General  Roy's 

^  A  contract  for  the  remoyal  of  20,000  oabic  yards  of  rampart  is  in  my  posseBsion. 
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plans  give  me  a  very  strong  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  his  measurements. 
By  his  measurements  alone  I  found  the  underground  wall  after  my  own 
search  had  been  in  vain.  His  plan  of  the  promontory  itself  is  all 
wrong,  but  it  was  likely  a  fancy  sketch  without  measurement 

I  have  been  most  anxious  to  excavate  some  of  the  walls  near  the  old 
bath  or  well,  but  owing  to  the  proximity  of  houses  I  have  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  do  so. 

I  managed,  however,  to  drive  a  short  tunnel  into  the  mound  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  bath.  I  found  we  were  digging  into  a  mass  of 
ruins,  and  had  to  stop  for  fear  of  bringing  it  down  on  the  top  of  the 
"well."  However,  this  digging  proved  that  the  bath  or  well  is  the 
centre  of  an  enormous  pile  of  tumbled-down  walls.  These  had  been 
buildings  of  great  height  and  size,  which  must  have  stood  over  the  bath. 
The  fall  of  the  buildings,  no  doubt,  choked  up  the  rock-chamber,  and 
formed  the  great  mound  shown  on  Roy's  map.  Among  these  ruins  were 
many  bones. 

I  also  managed  to  run  a  small  cutting  into  the  left-hand  side,  suffi- 
ciently far  to  ascertain  that  no  second  chamber  could  likely  exist 
between  the  "  bath "  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  ramparts.  If  there  is 
any  other  cavity,  it  must  be  outside  the  fortifications  altogether. 

There  still  remains  to  be  examined  the  high  rampart  of  the  upper  fort, 
but  from  various  causes  I  find  it  impossible  to  excavate  it  at  present. 
It  is  likely  that  near  the  point  it  has  not  been  disturbed,  but  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  go  into  this  matter  at  present. 

Walls  crop  up  all  round  the  area  of  the  bath  or  well,  and  show  that 
undisturbed  buildings  rest  beneath  the  present  surface,  but  the  ground 
is  all  feued  and  built  upon,  and  cannot  be  explored.  Many  problems  lie 
hidden  in  this  spot,  and  some  day  they  may  come  to  light 

I  have  refrained  in  this  paper  from  any  speculative  remarks.  When 
all  the  facts  about  Burghead  are  gathered — and  they  are  very  far  from 
being  all  gathered  yet — it  will  be  time  enough  to  form  a  theory. 

There  is  work  for  the  excavator  in  the  upper  rampart  for  many 
months,  and  I  find  that  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  cross  ramparts  stiU 
exists  near  the  churchyard.  At  present  we  have  only  ascertained  the 
great  and  undoubted  antiquity  of  Burghead,  and  that  everything  about 
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it^  except  the  Celtic  Church,  is  unique  in 'this  country.  There  is  no 
rampart  of  wood  and  stone,  no  incised  bulls,  no  bath  exactly  shaped  like 
the  one  at  Burghead,  to  be  found  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  the  subject 
is  really  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration. 


IV. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  A  BURIAL  CAIRN 
OF  THE  BRONZE  AGE  AT  THE  FARM  OF  GILCHORN,  NEAR 
ARBROATH.  By  ALEXANDER  HUTCHESON,  Akchitkct,  F.S.A. 
Soot. 

On  the  13th  January  of  the  present  year  a  man  ploughing  in  a  field 
on  the  farm  of  Gilchom,  near  Arbroath,  observed  one  of  his  horse's 
hoofs  sink  into  what  he  thought  was  a  rabbit-hole.  On  more  careful 
examination  he  observed  that  the  supposed  rabbit-hole  was  the  cavity 
of  a  large  urn,  wliich,  having  been  placed  in  the  soil  in  an  inverted 
position,  had  thus  had  its  base  crushed  in  by  the  hoof  of  the  horse. 
Having  spoken  of  the  discovery  to  his  employer,  Mr  James  Bell,  farmer, 
Gilchom,  that  gentleman,  with  praiseworthy  personal  superintendence, 
caused  the  urn  to  be  carefully  lifted,  and  a  notice  of  the  discovery 
shortly  thereafter  appeared  in  the  Arbroath  Guide. 

It  was  no*  till  the  27th  of  the  month  that  I  heard  of  the  discovery, 
which  I  did  through  my  friend  Mr  John  Carrie,  Carnoustie,  author 
of  Strange  TJiirigs  in  Angus,  a  relation  of  sundry  antiquities  in  the 
county,  and  a  gentleman  who  takes  an  active  interest  in  antiquarian 
matters. 

I  visited  the  farm  on  the  following  day,  and  then  learned  that  a  little 
urn  had  been  discovered  inside  the  large  one.  The  urns  were  shown  to 
me,  and  at  my  suggestion  Mr  Bell  most  obligingly  consented  to  present 
the  urns  to  the  Society,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  intimating  this  to 
Dr  Anderson. 

Having  inspected  the  site  of  the  discovery,  and  taken  notes,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  further  search  around 
the  spot  where  the  urns  were  found,  and  to  this  Mr  Bell  readily  gave 
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his  consent.  I  accordingly  had  the  ground  opened,  and  the  results  are 
emhodied  in  the  following  notes. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  give  these,  it  is  proper  to  mention 
that  Mr  Carrie,  shortly  after  the  discovery,  directed  my  attention  to  a 
notice  in  a  manuscript  in  his  possession  of  the  exploration  of  a  hurial 
mound  in  this  neighhourhood  in  or  about  1808,  and  which  notice  is 
stated  to  have  been  written  and  published  in  1810,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled A  Tour  from  Arbroath  to  Montrose^  by  Robert  Huddlestone, 
parochial  schoolmaster,  Lunan. 

The  course  of  events  revealed  by  the  exploration,  which  I  conducted, 
convinced  me  that,  despite  a  slight  disparity  between  the  position  and 
characteristics  of  the  Gilchom  site  and  that  mentioned  by  Huddlestone, 
the  mound  referred  to  by  him  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  mound  now 
to  be  described ;  and  as  Huddlestone's  description  is  valuable,  as  supply- 
ing the  history  of  the  earlier  exploration  of  tlie  mound,  it  is  here  given 
from  Mr  Carrie's  manuscript : — 

"  The  lands  of  Bryanton,  anciently  called  Bal  Brian,  lie  between  those  of 
Gilchom  and  Myreside,  both  of  which  are  parts  of  the  estate  of  AmiBton. 
Within  these  two  years  an  antiquity  was  discovered  which  had  from  time  im- 
memorial been  consigned  to  oblivion.  A  tumulus  of  an  elliptical  form  was 
cleared  off,  in  order  to  take  it  into  the  adjoining  field,  when  it  was  discovered 
to  be  a  burying-place.  This  was  the  more  unexpected,  as  uniform  tradition 
pointed  it  out  as  a  heap  of  rubbish  accumulated  in  searching  for  a  stone  quarry, 
and  an  adjoining  excavation  seemed  to  confirm  the  tradition.  It  was  probably 
the  irregular  shape  which  made  the  tumulus  be  mistaken  for  quany  rubbish ; 
however,  the  workmen  were  not  long  in  finding  their  mistake,  for  they  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  they  discovered  three  inverted  urns,  placed  on  flat 
stones,  and  full  of  burnt  human  bones.  The  urns  were  formed  of  clay,  indu- 
rated by  fire,  and  capable  of  containing  about  six  Scots  pints  each.  Within 
one  there  was  another  smaller  one,  unindurated,  which  contained  a  few  oblong 
beads  made  of  some  black  substance,  and  a  few  globular  beads  of  silver,  of 
small  size  and  rude  workmanship.  The  urns  had  no  characters,  nor  any  kind 
of  emblematical  device.  Part  of  the  tumulus  which  covered  these  remains 
was  composed  of  loose  earth  mixed  with  stones,  and  had  been  dug  from  the 
above-mentioned  excavation,  but  this  being  cleared  away  left  a  complete  circle, 
formed  of  totally  different  materials.  It  now  became  evident  that  the  tumulus 
was  the  work  of  two  different  periods,  if  not  of  two  different  nations,  and  that 
a  later  addition  to  it  had  injured  its  original  circular  form.    The  new-discovered 
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circle  was  literally  a  Gaelic  sepulchral  cairn.  A  very  thin  coat  of  earth  covered 
the  cairn,  which  had  not  been  intentionally  superimposed,  like  the  other  part 
containing  the  urns,  but  was  the  mere  effect  of  vegetation.  This  circular  cairn 
was  formed  of  whinstones,  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  freestone  was  found  in  the  whole  mass.  In  the  centre  of  the  cairn 
was  found  a  hUt-vcm — a  stone  coffin  of  the  rudest  workmanship.  It  consisted 
of  six  flat  whinstones,  a  bottom,  a  cover,  two  sides,  and  two  ends.  It  was 
exactly  five  feet  long  and  two  deep,  and  contained  nothing  but  a  kind  of  fat 
mould.  The  stone  coffin  and  cairn  seem  clearly  to  point  out  this  tumulus  as  a 
Gaelic  sepulchre,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  urns  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Romans  had  made  an  addition  to  the  tumulus,  and  buried  some  of  their  dead 
there,  during  their  stay  in  Angus  under  Agricola,  or  some  of  his  successors.  If 
this  hypothesis  is  not  well  founded,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  con- 
tradictory formation  of  this  cairn  and  tumulus.'' 


The  farm  of  Gilchorn  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Inverkeillor,  five 
miles  north  from  Arbroath,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Cauldcots 
Station  on  the  N.B.  Arbroath  and  Montrose  Railway.  The  field  in 
which  the  discovery  was  made  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  steading, 
and  at  a  height  of  about  150  feet  above  sea-level,  Ordnance  datum. 
About  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  at  its  north  side,  where  it  is  separated 
from  the  adjoining  field  by  a  stone  dyke,  rises  a  low  and  rather  wide 
mound  of  earth,  the  summit  of  which  may  be  some  4  feet  above  the 
general  surface  around.  The  dyke  referred  to,  which  runs  north-east 
and  south-west  across  this  mound,  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  the 
larger  portion  embracing  about  tw^o-thirds  of  the  mound  lying  on  the 
south  of  the  dyke. 

The  urn  which  led  to  the  present  notice  lay  in  the  south-east  border 
of  the  mound,  and  at  the  distance  of  24  feet  from  the  dyke.  This 
um,  as  already  stated,  was  inverted,  and  covered  a  quantity  of  in- 
cinerated bones.  The  newspaper  report  bore  that  a  stone  covered  the 
urn.  This  was  not  the  case.  I  made  careful  inquiry  on  this  point 
There  was  no  stone  either  above  or  underneath  the  um,  which  rested 
on  the  subsoil  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  3  inches  below  the  surface. 
The  urn  (fig.  1)  is  of  the  cinerary  type,  and  must  have  measured, 
when  complete,  about  16  inches  high  and  13  inches  in  widest  diameter, 
tapering  rapidly  to  the  base,  which,  having  been  broken  away,  could 

VOL.  XXV.  2  p 
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not  be  measured.  It  in  of  the  usual  form  with  a  deep  overhanging  run, 
ornamented  with  olilique  lines  of  punctures,  and  lisving  a  lioiitontal  tow 
of  punctures  round  the  middle  of  its  height,  where  the  sloping  bottom 
part  unites  witli  the  periH>ndicular  uppier  [taxi  of  tlie  side. 

Within  it,  along  with  the  bones,  lay  a  very  fine  and  complete  small 


Fig.  1.  Urii  round  at  Gilchom  (16  inches  liigL). 

cup-like  um  (fig.  2),  of  the  same  description  as  tliose  figured  and  deacribed 
in  vol.  iii.  of  the  ProceedtjigK,  p.  485  (see  also  vol.  ix.  p.  189). 

This  specimen,  excepting  a  alight  chip  at  the  lip,  is  quite  complete. 
It  is  of  a  light  or  yellowish-coloured  clay,  and  measures  2^  inches  high, 
2j  inches  wide  across  the  lip,  widening  out  to  3  J  inches  diameter  at  the 
widest  part,  then  rapidly  diminishing  to  the  narrow  base,   which  is 
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barely  If  iiich  diameter.  Around  the  top,  which  slopes  slightly  in- 
ward, is  an  impressed  zigzag  ornament.  Immediately  beneath  the  lip, 
on  the  outside,  are  two  lines  roughly  concentric.  Then  a  zigzag  pattern, 
consisting  of  a  repetition  of  right  lines  joining  each  other  at  an  acute 
angle,  like  a  double  V,  and  all  placed  to  point  in  a  uniform  direction. 
At  the  band  of  greatest  projection  the  urn  is  encircled  by  three  irregular 
concentric  lines.     Tlie  narrow  base  has  a  Bimilai  line  encircling  it     A 


Fig.  2.  Small  Um  found  iuaiile  the  larger  Urn. 

distinguialiing  characteristic  consiats  in  the  two  small  perforations, 
1  inch  apart,  piercing  the  iirn  at  the  band  of  greatest  diameter,  and  just 
large  enough  to  admit  of  a  small  cord  being  passed  through. 

The  um  seems  to  have  been,  or  to  have  become,  covered  externally 
over  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  surface  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  substance,  inclining  to  white  underneath  tlie  projecting  ring. 

Small  urns  of  this  description,  where  the  circumstances  of  their 
discovery  have  been  verified,  liave  been  always  found  inside  a  larger 
um  of  the  cinerary  type. 

On  making  enquiries,  I  subsequently  learned  that  another  small  urn 
of  a  different  shape  was  also  found  inside  the  large  um.  It  had  been 
taken  to  his  house  by  one  of  the  workmen  on  the  farm,  and  by  him 
pla6ed  on  the  kitchen  mantelshelf  of  lus  dwelling.  The  man,  when  I 
asked  him  about  it,  kindly  and  readily  agreed  to  give  it  me  for  the 
Society,  but  on  proceeding  to  his  house,  to  my  great  disappointment  I 
learned  that,  unknown  to  him,  his  wife,  dreading  a  visit  of  the  spirit  of 
the  "  craetur  'at  wis  buried  there  seekin'  its  cuppie,"  hod  thrown  tiie 
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"  cuppie  "  into  the  fire  as  the  hest  means  known  to  her  of  preventing 
the  advent  of  such  a  very  undesirable  visitor.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  lament  the  survival  of  such  superstitious  feeling,  which  had 
led  to  the  loss  of  such  an  interesting  relic  of  antiquity. 

Fortunately  a  search  of  the  "  midden  "  resulted  in  the  recovery  of 
some  fragments  of  the  missing  cup,  which  is  plainly  seen  to  have 
"  passed  through  the  fire."  From  these  fragments,  the  "  cup  "  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  saucer-shaped.  The  base  measures  2§  inches 
across,  whence  the  sides  slope  steeply  upwards  with  a  slight  ogee-like 
curve.  The  man,  who  apparently  deeply  regretted  tlie  loss  of  the  cup, 
willingly  and  intelligently  described  it  to  me.  He  said  it  was  about  1^ 
inch  deep,  did  not  diminish  towards  the  top  like  the  other  one,  and 
had  no  ornament  of  any  kind  upon  it  This  description  so  far  agrees 
with  the  fragments  remaining,  except  that  it  has  two  parallel  lines 
I  inch  apart  under  the  rim.  This  interesting  specimen  so  unfortunately 
lost  seems  to  have  been  of  a  variety  hitherto  undescribed  in  Scotland. 
But  in  Akerman's  Archeological  Index  there  is  figured  on  Plate  IL 
No.  6  an  urn  described  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  Ancient  WUUhire,  a  work 
which  I  have  had  no  means  of  consulting,  and  which,  as  figured  by 
Akerman,  resembles  in  form  the  description  given  by  Mr  Bell's  workman. 
Moreover,  the  specimen  figured  by  Akerman  is  pierced  by  two  small 
holes,  a  feature  which  might  serve  to  identify  it  with  the  class  of  urns 
now  under  consideration. 

The  subject  of  these  small  urns  has  been  treated  at  length  by  the  late 
Dr  John  Alexander  Smitli,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Proceedings^ 
vol.  ix.  p.  189,  in  which  the  various  suggestions  as  to  their  use 
have  been  examined  and  remarked  on.  The  theory  has  been  put  forth 
that  they  have  been  intended  to  contain  the  cremated  bones  of  an  infant^ 
or  very  young  child,  and  there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  in  some  cases 
they  have  been  f oimd  to  contain  the  bones  of  infants ;  but  I  think  it  has 
been  by  no  means  established  beyond  doubt  that  this  was  their  primary 
purpose.  Even  in  those  cases  where  the  presence  of  the  bones  of 
infants  or  children  has  been  proved,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  mistake 
has  been  made. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  the  discovery  of  an  urn  is  made  by  any  person 
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having  the  competent  knowledge  and  forethought  to  observe  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  discovery,  that  all  statements  in  such 
cases  must  be  received  with  reserve,  and  only  accepted  when  borne  out 
by  collateral  evidences.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  known  so  many 
cases  of  statements  made  without  reflection,  or  in  response  to  leading 
questions,  break  down  under  cross-examination  or  "  back-speirin',"  that 
it  has  made  me  doubly  cautious  in  accepting  as  evidence  the  statements 
of  persons  not  accustomed  to  observe  closely,  even  when  these  are 
educated  people.^ 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  accepting  the  evidence  that  these  little 
urns  were  primarily  intended  to  contain  the  bones  of  an  infant  or  very 
young  child  arises  from  the  fact  that  to  account  for  their  recurrence  one 
has  to  suppose,  as  some  writers  have  done,  that  the  child  was  sacrificed 
to  accompany  its  mother  to  the  spirit  world,  a  supposition  for  which 
there  exists  no  other  evidence. 

Doubtless  instances  are  not  unknown  in  modern  times  of  an  infant 
being  interred  along  with  its  mother ;  but  in  this  Gilchorn  mound  we 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  of  five  urns  discovered  from  first  to  last,  two 
of  them  contained  these  little  urns,  and  of  those  two  the  one  most 
recently  found  contained  two  of  the  little  urns. 

Dr  Smith  has  related,  with  a  circumstantiality  which  does  not 
apparently  admit  of  question,  the  discovery  by  him  of  a  milk  molar  in 
one  of  the  little  urns  he  describes  in  the  communication  above  referred 

^  A  notable  instance  occurred  in  my  experience  some  time  ago,  when  a  cist  had 
been  discovered,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  property  having  been  apprised  of  it,  came 
with  a  friend  in  his  neighbourhood,  a  gentleman  of  good  standing  and  literary 
attainments.  A  small  opening  only  had  been  made  in  the  cist  on  its  discovery,  and 
this  gentleman  put  in  his  hand  and  arm,  and  discovered  an  urn,  which  he  brought 
out  In  trying  to  do  this,  however,  he  at  6rst  found  the  opening  into  the  cist  too 
small,  which  caused  a  little  delay  and  replacement  of  the  urn  until  the  opening 
could  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the  urn  being  removed.  Need  it  be 
wondered  at  if  in  this  case  the  urn  was  "  found  to  be  empty "  ?  nor  that  this 
gentleman,  not  long  afterwards,  on  being  asked  as  to  the  position  of  the  urn,  frankly 
confessed  that  he  did  not  really  know  whether  the  urn  stood  upright,  or  whether  or 
not  it  contained  anything,  as  he  had  to  turn  it  round  two  or  three  times  in  trying  to 
get  it  through  the  narrow  opening,  and  might  without  reflection  have  inverted  it  in 
the  removal. 
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to.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  worth  while  considering  whether 
the  slight  bones  of  an  infant  or  of  a  very  young  child  would  be  likely  to 
survive  cremation.  Is  it  not  a  more  reasonable  hypothesis  which 
ascribes  the  presence  of  these  little  urns  in  the  larger  urn  to  the  same 
principle  which  dictated  under  other  circumstances  of  early  burial  the 
presence  of  urns  of  the  food-vessel  and  drinking-cup  type  in  the  interior 
of  a  cist  ?  We  have  also  to  deal  with  the  evidence  of  Huddlestone,  that 
he  discovered  in  his  small  urns  "  a  few  oblong  beads  made  of  some  black 
substance,  and  a  few  globular  beads  of  silver." 

But  there  is  another  hypothesis  for  the  presence  of  these  little  urns 
which  calls  for  notice  in  the  present  instance,  namely,  that  they  were 
used  for  containing  sweetnsmelling  perfumes.  The  lamp  theory  may,  I 
think,  be  set  aside.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  little  Gilchom 
urn  bears  in  the  interior  a  dark-coloured,  ferruginous-looking  stain, 
which  covers  part  of  the  bottom  and  of  one  side.  It  does  not  seem 
impossible  that  this  dark  stain  may  indicate  the  part  of  the  inner  sur- 
face affected  by  a  perfume  or  unguent,  which  persisted  long  enough  to 
stain  the  urn  as  it  lay  partly  on  its  side.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  this 
stain  is  at  the  side  of  the  urn  furthest  from  the  pair  of  small  holes,  by 
which,  had  they  been  at  the  lower  side,  any  liquid  within  the  cup  would 
have  been  apt  to  exude. 

It  is  corroborative  proof  of  the  mark  being  due  to  the  presence  at  one 
time  of  some  sort  of  liquid,  that  it  follows  the  same  line  round  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  cup  as  a  liquid  would  do  in  such  circumstances. 

The  idea  that  these  cups  may  have  been  so  used  is  noticed  by  Dr 
Smith ;  and  "  incense  cups  "  are  referred  to  in  Kemble's  Horae  Feralesy 
p.  213.  They  are  there  described  as  "of  small  size,  rarely  more  than 
2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  sides  generally  ornamented^  and  are 
pierced  with  holes,  rendering  the  vessel  unfit  for  containing  liquid."  If 
it  should  be  questioned  whether  any  substance  producing  a  mere  stain 
could  have  existed  in  such  circumstances  so  long  as  this  must  have  done 
since  the  urn  was  deposited  in  the  ground,  it  may  be  answered  that 
animal  fats,  which  might  even  then  have  formed  the  basis  of  perfumes, 
will  under  favouring  circumstances  survive  for  long  periods.  But  how- 
ever produced,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  stain^ 
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and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  enquiry  as  to  the  purpose  of  these 
little  cups  is  increased  by  the  features  of  the  specimens  discovered  at 
Gilchom. 

On  the  12th  February  1891  operations  were  commenced  to  search 
the  ^mound.  There  were  present — Mr  James  Bell,  Mr  John  Carrie, 
Carnoustie,  and  Mr  J.  D.  Mackay,  Arbroath. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  exploration  of  the  mound,  it  will  be 
proper  to  notice  the  previous  examination  noticed  by  Mr  Huddlestone, 
so  as  to  furnish,  as  far  as  possible,  a  historical  narrative  of  the  sequence 
of  the  various  discoveries  in  this  burial  mound.  Huddlestone  states  his 
belief  that  two  distinct  groups  of  burials  had  been  associated  in  this 
mound — the  lower  one  a  stone  cist  sunk  in  the  subsoil,  and  covered  over 
with  a  circular  cairn  of  whinstones  collected  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  a  very  thin  coating  of  earth,  not  artificially 
superimposed,  but  the  result  of  vegetation.  Then  upon  this,  as  his 
description  would  seem  to  indicate,  had  been  raised  another  burial 
mound  of  earth  and  stones,  which  had  been  dug  from  another  excava- 
tion. In  this  second  or  upper  mound  were  found  the  four  urns  he 
describes,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  necessarily  in  all  this  to  suggest  two  different  periods 
of  burial.  In  regarding  the  urns  as  Roman,  !Mr  Huddlestone  simply  fell 
in  with  the  then  popular  custom  of  ascribing  almost  all  ancient  remains 
of  which  nothing  was  known  to  that  nation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  urns  he  describes  were  of  the  same  type  as  those  discovered  this 
year  in  the  Gilchom  mound.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
main  facts  of  the  discovery  as  related  by  Huddlestone.  He  tells  that 
three  inverted  urns,  "  indurated  by  fire,"  were  discovered  full  of  burnt 
bones.  In  one  of  these  urns,  he  tells  us,  was  found  "  another  smaller 
one,"  doubtless  an  example  of  the  little  urns  akeady  noticed.  It  was, 
he  says,  "  unindurated,"  and  contained  "  a  few  oblong  beads  made  of 
some  black  substance "  (doubtless  jet),  "  and  a  few  globular  beads  of 
silver  of  small  size  and  rude  workmanship." 

In  connection  with  this  the  presence  of  the  whitish  glass  bead  to  be 
after  referred  to,  and  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  originally  de- 
posited in  one  of  the  other  little  urns  along  with  other  beads  which  may 
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have  eluded  observation,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  instance  of  the  presence  of  silver  has  been  noticed  before  in 
connection  with  a  Bronze  Age  burial^ 

Huddlestone  refers  to  another  and  adjoining  excavation,  from  which 
he  supposes  the  upper  part  of  the  mound  to  have  been  formed.  He 
does  not  indicate  the  distance  away  of  this  excavation,  but  probably  he 
meant  it  to  be  understood  to  be  in  the  near  neighbourhood.* 

In  one  point  Huddlestone  is  at  variance  with  the  results  of  this  year's 
operations.  He  says  that  the  lower  cairn  was  composed  of  "whin- 
stones  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  not  a  vestige  of  free- 
stone was  found  in  the  whole  mass." 

I  found,  on  the  contrary,  frequent  pieces  of  freestone.  The  cairn  was 
composed,  as  such  cairns  usually  are,  of  stones  collected  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  of  various  kinds  of  rock.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, which  will  be  noticed,  no  stone  bore  any  tool  mark.  Since 
Huddlestone's  time  all  evidence  of  an  upper  cairn  has  been  completely 
cleared  away. 

To  refer  now  to  the  recent  operations,  a  commencement  was  made 
at  the  point  where  the  urn  was  found  on  the  13th 
January.  The  hole  from  which  it  was  dug  had  been 
left  unfilled  in.     This  hole  was  cleared  out  down  to  the 

Sm  ?i     oval  ^^^^^®^^^>  *  ^g^^  yellowish-coloured  sandy  clay  or  moor- 
bead  of  whitish   band,  upon  which  the  urn  had  rested.     The  earth  taken 
•1/11.  * 

GUchom  "  ^"^  ^^  carefully  searched,  and  all  the  fragments  of  burnt 

bones  were  picked  out.     Amongst  the  earth  I  foimd  the 
small  oval-shaped  bead  of  whitish  glass  (fig.  3)  already  referred  to,  and 

'  There  is  no  evidence  that  silver  was  known  or  used  in  the  Bronze  Age  in  Britain. 

^  No  such  excavation  can  now  be  traced.  May  not  this  "excavation,"  as  well  as 
the  "loose"  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mound  mentioned  by  Huddlestone, 
indicate  that  a  still  earlier  search  had  been  made  in  the  same  mound,  which  had 
probably  originally  been  much  larger,  or  it  may  show  that  the  mound  had  been 
broken  into  to  procure  materials  for  road -making  or  dyke-building— purposes  to 
which  such  cairns  have  been  too  frequently  applied  ?  This  supposition  might  also 
serte  to  prove  that  the  features  of  the  mound  upon  which  Huddlestone  relied  for 
proving  his  theory  of  a  later  addition  to  its  height,  disturbing  its  original  form,  had 
been  in  reality  the  result  only  of  a  disturbance  earlier  than  his  day,  and  previous  to 
which  the  mound  may  have  been  intact  and  regular  in  form. 
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a  flake  of  flint  f  incli  long  by  ^  inch  broad,  which,  possessing  a  cutting 
edge,  may  be  regarded  as  a  knife.  This  flake  has  evidently  passed 
through  the  fire  when  the  bones  were  cremated.  ^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  all  the  steps  of  the  excavation,  but  merely 
to  give  the  results,  illustrating  these  where  necessary  with  other  parti- 
culars. 

I  have  already  described  the  appearance  of  the  mound.  When  the 
earth  which  covered  it  was  cleared  away,  I  found  that  underneath  the 
earth,  and  resting  on  the  subsoil,  lay  a  cairn  of  stones  of  about  30  feet 
in  diameter,  and  running  up  to  about  3  feet  in  height  at  the  summit, 
which  was  fiattish. 

As  the  cairn  was  removed,  much  of  it  showed  plainly  evidences  of 
previous  disturbance,  in  the  presence  of  many  fragments  of  burnt  bones 
and  burnt  wood  mixed  up  loosely  with  the  stones  and  earth.  This 
previous  disturbance  has  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  urn  (fig.  4), 
which  apparently  had  eluded  observation  in  1 808. 

It  was  found  in  the  cairn  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  stones  had  been  apparently  piled  over  it,  and  by  their  weight  had 
crushed  down  upon  it  as  it  lay  or  stood  in  the  soil  beneath. 

Its  fragments  were  mixed  up  with  earth  and  stones,  and  crushed  ofce 
side  against  the  other.  Here  also  burnt  bones  were  discovered,  but  re- 
duced to  a  whitish  dust.  The  urn,  as  now  reconstructed,  measures 
15  inches  in  height  and  11^  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth.  It  is  of  the 
same  form  as  the  first  urn,  but  ornamented  on  the  exterior  of  the  over- 
hanging rim  by  zigzag  lines. 

Amongst  the  earth  below  the  urn,  and  doubtless  originally  deposited 

with  it,  lay  a  very  fine  and  peculiarly-shaped  knife  or  small  dagger-blade 

of  bronze.      This  most  interesting  weapon  differs  in  form  from  those 

thin  triangular  blades  of  bronze  which  have  hitherto  in  Scotland  been 

associated  with  Bronze-Age  burials.     These  have  been  fully  described 

by  Dr  Anderson  in  the  Proceeditigs,  vol.  xii.  p.  439,  and  subsequently 

^  The  presence  of  implements  and  flakes  of  flint  amongst  cremated  remains  is  not 
an  uncommon  adjunct  of  ciemated  burials.  In  the  Dundee  Museum  may  be  seen  a 
flint  arrow-head  and  several  skelbs  and  fragments  of  flint,  which  have  evidently 
passed  through  the  fire,  and  which  were  found,  along  with  cremated  human  remains, 
in  a  cinerary  urn  found  at  Dairsie,  Fifeshire. 
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elsewtiere,  and  are  now  well  known  and  easily  recogniBed,  bb,  although 
differing  in  details,  their  general  characteristics  are  a  triangular  form, 
increasing  in  width  regularly  from  the  point  onwards  to  the  base  or  heft, 
whi^re  their  greatest  width  is  reached,  and  at  this  point  three  'rivet-holes 
attest  the  method  by  which  the  blade  waa  attaclied  to  the  handle.  The 
weapon  found  at  GUchom  difiers  distinctly  in  its  form  from  the  cUsa 


Fig.  4.  Urn  found  at  Gilchom  (15  inches  in  height). 

above  described.  It  is  more  tapering  and  leaf-shaped,  and  after  incieaa- 
ing  in  width  from  the  point  backwards  for  about  two-thirda  of  its  length, 
it  decreases  in  width  towards  the  butt-end ;  and  in  place  of  the  three 
rivet-holes  which  distinguished  the  other  blades,  posaeasea  two  notches, 
one  on  each  side,  j^gths  of  an  inch,  behind  which  the  tai^  continues  of 
the  full  breadth,  but  rounded  off  at  the  angles.     The  blade  was  lifted 
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by  one  of  the  workmen,  and  I  could  not  ascertain  whether  any  portion 
of  the  handle  remained. 

The  blade  has  been  slightly  broken  on  the  edges,  probably  in  the 
previous  disturbance  of  the  mound.  It  measures  barely  3  inches  in 
length,  J  inch  broad  at  the  widest  part,  and  tapering  down  to  about  -^ 
inch  broad  at  the  tang.  The  notches  for  attachment 
are  cut  quite  clean,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  evidence 
of  ever  having  been  merely  rivet-holes  worn  through. 
The  blade  has  a  sort  of  midrib  angle,  more  distinct  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other,  and,  moreover,  exhibits  a 
flattening  along  both  edges,  as  if  it  had  been  hammered 
out  for  greater  sharpness.  At  the  thickest  part  of  the 
midrib  the  blade  measures  ^th  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. It  exhibits  a  beautiful  patina,  and  on  one  side 
where  it  has  got  a  scratch  it  shows  the  metal  to  be  of 
a  lights  almost  golden  colour.  The  shape  and  notch- 
ing reminds  one  of  the  type  of  flint  arrow-head  so 
common  in  America.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other 
example  of  the  form  of  bronze  blade  here  described 
has  been  recorded. 

The  interest  in  the   excavation  increased  as  the 
operations  tended  towards  the  centre  of  the  cairn, 
particularly  as  here  the  workmen  came  upon  a  mass 
of  clay  underlying  the  stones,  and  rising  above  the     pj„    c    Knife 
subsoiL     The  clay  was  of  the  colour  of  the  subsoil,  Dagger  -  blade    of 
and  differed  in  colour  so  completely  from  the  black  bronze  (actus!  aize). 
earth  that  everywhere  filled  up  the  spaces  between  the  stones  of  the 
cairn  that  every  one  felt  we  were  on  the  edge  of  a  discovery. 

I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mass  of  clay  represented  the 
materials  which  had  accumulated  in  excavating  a  pit  in  the  subsoil,  and 
great  pains  were  taken  to  determine  the  whereabouts  of  the  pit.  By 
carefully  di^^ng  down  into  the  subsoil  on  the  outside  of  the  clay 
mound,  it  was  seen  that  no  disturbance  had  taken  place  on  that  side. 
The  clay  mound  was  then  laid  entirely  bare,  so  that  its  form  could  be 
seen.     It  was  then  carefully  cleared  away,  without  any  resulting  dis- 
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covery,  but  when  the  inner  edge  of  it  was  reached,  and  in  digging  down 
into  the  subsoil,  it  was  then  discovered  that  the  black  earth  dipped 
downwards.  This  black  earth  was  cleared  out  as  far  as  it  was  found  to 
extend,  when  a  pit  measuring  6  feet  by  3  feet,  and  about  3  feet  deep 
below  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  was  discovered.  All  round  this  pit  the 
subsoil  stood  firm  and  undisturbed.  The  black  earth  and  stones  in  the 
pit  were  so  slack  and  loose,  with  open  cavities  between  the  stones  where 
the  water  had  run  down  the  earth  from  the  surface,  that  there  could 
remain  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  pit  was  that  in  which  the  cist 
described  by  Huddlestone  had  lain,  and  which  was  explored  in  1808, 
and  confirmed  the  conviction  that  had  been  gradually  growing  upon  me 
that  this  was  indeed  the  very  mound  and  cairn  described  by  that  writer. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  close  to  the  east  side  of  it,  lay  several 
fragments  of  small,  thin  bronze  blades,  unfortunately  much  broken ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say  how  many  implements 
they  may  represent.  I  incline  to  think  there  may  have  been  two 
implements,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  piece  all  the  fragments  into  one. 
They  had  doubtless  been  overlooked  in  the  previous  exploration,  and 
may  have  received  injury  even  then.  Judging  from  the  fragments 
left,  these  blades,  like  the  first  one  found,  must  have  differed  from  the 
thin  triangular  blades  already  referred  to  as  being  so  frequently  associated 
with  such  burials.  Assuming  that  two  weapons  are  here  represented, 
the  following  are  their  measurements  and  description  as  far  as  that  can 
be  given  from  observation  of  the  fragments  as  I  have  ventured  to 
arrange  them : — 

No.  1.  Six  fragments  make  a  blade  measuring  now  fully  3^  inches  in 
length,  tapering,  greatest  width  f  inch,  decided  midrib,  greatest  thickness 
J  of  an  inch,  but  thinned  at  edges,  having  a  well-marked  midrib,  and 
two  small  ribs  or  flutings  along  each  edge,  and  has  evidences  on  one  side 
of  wood  adhering  to  it,  possibly  part  of  the  sheath. 

Ko.  2.  Three  fragments,  making  a  blade  5^  inches  long,  ^  inch  broad 
at  the  narrow  end,  whence  it  widens  out  to  about  1 J  inch  broad,  fuUy 
J  inch  thick,  and  shows  a  rounded  midrib.  When  found  there  was 
attached  to  it  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wooden  sheath,  which,  since 
it  dried,  has  separated  off. 
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• 

With  the  excavation  of  this  pit  concluded  our  operations. 

The  cairn  at  this  part  showed  so  much  disturbance  that  I  did  not  feel 
encouraged  to  pursue  the  search.  I  had  explored  the  portion  of  the 
cairn  lying  to  the  south  of  the  dyke,  and  as  near  to  the  latter  as  coidd 
with  safety  be  done  without  endangering  its  foundations.  The  portion 
of  the  cairn  lying  to  the  north  of  the  dyke  might  yield  even  better 
results,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  earlier  operations  may  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  southern  and  larger  portion  of  the  cairn. 

The  evidences  adduced  by  the  operations  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the 
initial  formation  of  the  cairn  the  whole  of  the  superincumbent  soil  had 
been  first  removed  down  to  the  level  of  the  subsoil,  as  the  whole  surface 
of  the  subsoil  imdemeath  the  cairn  was  thickly  covered  with  fragments 
of  burnt  wood,  in  some  places  so  thickly  that  it  suggested  that  here  we 
had  the  very  ashes  of  a  wood  fire  which  had  been  kindled  on  the  spot ; 
in  other  parts  the  ashes  were  more  thickly  scattered.  I  examined  many 
fragments  of  the  ashes,  and  found  them  to  present  the  peculiar  fibre  of 
oak.  I  moreover  submitted  them  to  Mr  J.  D.  Mackay,  cabinetmaker, 
Arbroath,  who  agreed  in  considering  them  to  be  fragments  of  oak. 

In  different  places  on  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  north  of  the  site  of  No.  2  urn,  were  found  several  fragments  of 
flint,  and  here  also  Mr  Mackay  picked  up  the  very  finely-shaped  flint 
scraper  now  exhibited.  The  occurrence  of  implements  of  flint  along  with 
weapons  of  bronze  has  been  previously  noticed. 

One  interesting  feature  which  may  be  significant  must  not  be  omitted. 
On  clearing  off  the  top  of  the  subsoil,  which  was  uniformly  done  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  any  lower  deposit  should  be  indicated,  and  as  nearly 
below  the  site  of  No.  2  urn  as  I  could  determine,  were  foimd  fine 
circular  dark  marks  from  1|  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  marking  off  a 
roughly  circular  space  of  about  2  feet  in  diameter. 

These  marks,  on  being  followed  downwards,  were  found  to  extend 
from  about  9  to  12  inches  into  the  subsoil,  gradually  tapering  in  reduced 
diameter  imtil  they  disappeared.  These  marks  evidently  resulted  from 
some  perforation  made  on  the  subsoil,  which  allowed  the  black  upper 
soil  to  fall  down  and  fill  them  up,  and  seemed  to  induce  a  conclusion 
that  j)ointed  wooden  stakes  or  branches  had  been  here  inserted,  which, 
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by  natural  decay,  or  being  withdrawn,  allowed  the  black  earth  to  fall 
down  into  the  perforations  they  had  niade.^ 

In  any  future  investigation  of  urn  sites,  particular  care  should  be 
used  to  ascertain  whether  the  observation  now  made  shall  be  borne  out 
by  further  experience. 

I  have  referred  to  tool-marked  stones  in  the  cairn.  Two  such  were 
discovered. 

The  first  was  a  roughly  square  piece  of  red  sandstone,  about  2  inches 
thick,  and  measuring  6  inches  by  7  inches,  and  having  on  one  side  a  cup- 
like depression  about  2  inches  diameter  by  J  inch  deep,  as  if  formed  by 
the  impress  of  a  tool  or  instrument  used  in  some  hammering  process. 

The  second  stone  is  an  irregularly-shaped  piece  of  freestone  with 
rounded  angles,  and  weighing  about  20  lbs.,  and  having  near  a  project- 
ing angle  a  perforation  exhibiting  an  oblong  opening  of  about  1  inch  by 
J  inch  cut  quite  through  the  stone,  while  the  sides  of  the  perforation 
open  out  filter-wise,  and  about  3  inches  diameter  on  each  side.  Such 
perforations  are  seen  in  the  stones  called  "  sinker "  stones,  several  of 
which  are  in  the  Museum.  Unfortunately,  a  piece  of  the  stone  has 
been  broken  off  near  the  perforated  angle  by  the  pick,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  injury  affects  the  evidences  of  the  perforation. 

On  a  review  of  the  results  of  this  investigation,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  mound  and  cairn  exhibited  in  the  main  features  the  same  character- 
istics as  the  cairn  at  Newtown  of  CoUessie,  described  by  Dr  Anderson  in 
the  Proceedings,  vol.  xii.  p.  439.  The  features  in  which  they  agree  are 
— (1)  the  layer  of  clay  underlying  the  site  of  the  cairn  \  (2)  the  appear- 

1  Tbifl  supposition,  if  it  could  be  established,  would  go  far  to  explain  the  recurrence 
at  intervals  of  single  ums,  or  of  groups  of  ums,  in  perfect  or  at  least  in  undisturbed 
condition,  because  we  must  concede  the  lapse  of  considerable  intervals  of  time 
between  successive  burials,  and  unless  there  had  existed  some  method  of  marking  the 
sites  of  previous  interments  there  would  be  a  danger  of  breaking  in  upon  them. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  people  who  took  such  pains  in  the  interment  of  their 
deceased  friends  and  rehitives,  as  the  cremation  rites  and  elaborately-ornamented 
ums  and  laborious  excavations  and  cairn  erections  imply,  would  be  regardless  of 
some  method  of  marking  the  particular  spot  in  the  family  burying-mound  where 
interments  had  taken  place,  and  what  can  be  more  likely  than  that  stakes  or 
branches  would  be  used  i  For  the  purpose  of  maiking  the  site  of  an  urn  bunal,  stout 
oaken  steves  driven  weU  into  the  ground  would  prove  a  very  lastmg  mdicaUon. 
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ance  of  wood  ashes  all  over  this  surface ;  (3)  the  existence  of  a  cist  of 
stone  slabs  containing  an  unbumt  burial;  and  (4)  the  presence  of 
cremated  urn-burials  associated  with  implements  of  bronze.  On  the 
other 'hand,  the  points  in  which  they  differ  are  as  follows : — (1)  In  the 
CoUessie  cairn  the  ciat  stood  on  the  natural  surface ;  in  the  Gilchorn 
mound  the  cist  was  sunk  below  the  subsoil ;  (2)  at  Collessie,  the  burnt 
remains  and  the  associated  urns  were  found  sunk  in  the  subsoil,  whereas 
at  Gilchorn  the  urns  rested  on  the  subsoil. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that  we  have  not  yet  got  at 
all  the  facts  which  may  be  learned  regarding  Bronze  Age  burials  in 
Scotland. 

V. 

NOTICE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  THUMBIKINS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THOS. 
MACKNIGUT  CRAWFURD,  Esq.,  OF  CARTS  BURN,  WITH  SOME 
NOTES  CONCERNING  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  TORTURE  IN 
SCOTLAND.     By  ALEXANDER  J.  S.  BROOK,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

At  the  end  of  last  century,  when  the  Crawfurds  were  removing 
from  the  mansion-house  of  Cartsbum,  Crawfurdsdyke,  to  Ratho,  the 
thumbikins  now  exhibited  were  brought  to  light,  along  with  a  belt  of 
penance  made  of  wire  links,  now  in  the  National  Museum,  and  many 
other  curiosities  which  had  been  long  forgotten  and  about  whose  history 
little  was  known. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  these  thumbikins  were  used  as  a  terror 
either  to  accused  persons  or  to  recalcitrant  witnesses  in  the  Baron  Court 
of  Crawfurdsbum,  of  which  the  Crawfurds  were  the  barons.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  ever  actually  so  used.  The  court 
books  contain  no  reference  to  them.^ 

In  one  respect  they  are  unique — they  are  complete ;  and  this  would 
almost  imply  that  they  had  not  been  much  used.  Their  design  is, 
moreover,  artistic.  The  specimens  of  this  instrument  still  preserved  in 
this  country  are  not  very  numerous,  and  none  of  them  possesses  such  an 
artistic  device  for  a  padlock  and  key  as  this  pair  has. 

Mr  George  Williamson,  F.S.A.  Scot,  made  au  exhaustire  examination  of  tlie 
Baron  Coart  Books,  but  found  no  reference  to  them. 
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Before  proceeding  further  this  spociroen  of  the  thumbikins  may  bo 
described. 

The  instrument  (fig.  1)  consists  of  a  bar  of  iron,  3^  inches  long,  from 
which  thero  rise  three  vertical  wires  2  j  inches  long,  the  centre  one  of 
which  is  scrowed.  Upon  these  wires  a  bar  of  iron  hte  looeely,  and  is 
forced  doimwarda  by  a  nut  working  on  tlie  vertical  screw.  This  bar  is 
prevented  from  getting  detached  by  three  bolls  riveted  on  the  ends  of 
the  wires.  To  one  of  the  aide-wires  a  movable  hasp  is  attached,  which 
fits  into  either  of  the  wings  of  the  nut  working  on  the  centre  screw.  But 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  these  thumbikins  is  the  artistic  design  of 
tlie  padlock  which  fixes  the  hasp,  and  thus  prevents  the  slackening 
of  the  pressure.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  whose  mouth  grasps 
the  hasp.     The    body  is  twisted  and  the  toil  is    curled    up   and    has 


Fig.  1.  ThiimhikinB,  the  Property  ol  Fi^.  2.   Key  of  Tlumibikhis  beloiif^iig  to 

T.  MsckniKht  Crawfurd,  Esq.  T.  Uacknight  CnttrfUnl,  Esq. 

(Scale  one-btdf.)  (Scale  one-half.) 

suspended  from  it  three  links,  evidently  \)&tt  of  a  chain  once  attached 
to  it,  which  may  have  been  used  for  intensifying  tlie  torture  by 
elevating  the  hands,  or  keeping  them  in  any  position  desired.  This 
padlock  is  attached  to,  or  detached  from,  the  hasp  by  a  scrow 
which  passes  vertically  through  the  serpent's  head.  The  key  of  this 
screw  ia  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  1|  inch  long  (fig.  2),  with  a 
slot  in  the  pskr  foot  fitting  the  head  of  the  screw.     To  the  key   is 
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attached  an  iron  chain  with  an  egg-shaped  pendant  of  ivory,  slightly 
burned,  on  which  is  engraved  tl)j(  in  blaek  letter  capitals. 

The  introduction  of  the  serpent  and  the  cross  in  connection  with  an 
instrument  for  inflicting  pain,  and  the  special  purpose  for  which  each 
part  is  adapted,  appear  to  be  symbolical  of  the  power  of  the  cross  over 
the  dominion  of  the  seri)cnt. 

Begarding  the  workmanship  of  the  instrument,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  iron-work ;  but  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  Scottish  origin.  The  introduction  of  the  cross  and  of  the  sacred 
initials  might  be  said  also  to  imply  that  it  had  been  fabricated  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  thumb-screws  were  among  the 
torturing  instruments  used  during  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  that 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Invincible  Armada  consisted  of  a  large  number 
of  these  instruments,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  heretics. 
If  there  is  any  foundation  for  this,  I  know  of  no  specimen  of  this 
instrument  which  in  itself  would  better  countenance  that  supposition 
than  that  now  exhibited. 

Instruments  of  torture  for  application  to  the  hands  are  known  under 
the  names  of  Pilniewinkies  and  Thumbikins.  The  terms  are  sometimes, 
though  incorrectly,  used  indiscriminately,  and  refer  to  the  same  instru- 
ment ;  but  in  other  cases  they  refer  to  two  instruments  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  but  different  in  details. 

The  pilniewinkies  were  for  compressing  the  fingers,  while  the  thumb- 
ikins, as  the  name  denotes,  were  for  applying  pressure  to  the  thumbs.^ 

A  set  of  pilniewinkies  (fig.  3)  was  exhibited  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibi- 
tion of  1888.^     This  instrument  seems  specially  designed  for  crushing 

^  Both  the  pilniewinkies  and  the  thumbikins  were  intended  for  inflicting  pain ; 
but  there  were  other  instruments  with  which  they  are  sometimes  confounded  which 
were  intended  merely  for  confining  the  fingers.  These  were  variously  know*n  as 
Finger  Stocks  and  Finger  Pillories.  A  description  of  them  will  be  found  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  25th  October  1851,  vol.  iv.  p.  315  ;  15th  November  1851,  pp.  395,  498, 
and  in  voL  iv.  (second  series),  25th  July  1857,  pp.  66,  67. 

3  The  pilniewinkies  here  figured  are  described  in  ScoUish  Natumal  Memorials, 
p.  833  ;  and  I  have  quoted  the  account  there  given  of  the  instrument.    To  Messrs 
T.  &  A.  Constable  the  Society  is  also  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  illustration. 
VOL,  xxv.  2  a 
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all  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  or  one  or  two  fxngeis  of  each  hand.  It 
consists  of  two  plates  of  iron,  hinged  at  the  back,  and  held  open  by  a 
stout  0  spring.  Attached  to  the  lower  plate  is  a  strong  iron  bar  which 
bends  up  over  the  hinge,  and  divides  into  two  arms,  which  stretch 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  upper  plate,  and  are  each  provided  with 
a  screw.  The  front  edges  of  the  plates  are  turned  over  so  as  to  touch 
each  other,  and  are  sharp  enough  if  sufficient  pressure  be  used  to  cut 
bluntly.  The  plates  are  rather  curiously  shaped.  The  front  edge  is 
concave,  and  from  horn  to  horn  is  about  6  inches ;  of  the  other  two 
sides,  one  is  convex,  the  other  is  concave.  When  the  instrument  is  to 
be  used  the  fingers  are  placed  between  the  plates,  which  are  then 
forced  together  by  the  screws,  with  the  result  of  stopping  the  circula- 


fig.  3.  Pilniewiukies,  the  property  of  W.  Murray  Threipland,  Esq. 

tion,  then  of  cutting  or  bruising  the  flesh,  and  finally  of  crushing  the 
bones. 

The  same  torture  was  sometimes  practised  upon  one  finger  with  a 
still  ruder  and  more  accessible  instrument.  The  tooth  of  a  harrow  was 
taken  out^  the  finger  of  the  victim  put  into  the  hole,  and  the  tooth 
driven  in  again  upon  the  finger.  This  is  said  to  have  been  practised  as 
late  as  the  year  1745.^ 

It  may  be  useful,  before  narrating  what  is  known  of  the  history  of 
the  application  of  torture  to  the  fingers  and  thumbs,  to  describe  briefly 
some  other  specimens  of  the  thumbikins  which  are  still  preserved. 
Besides  the  Cartsburn  thumbikins  already  described,  there  are  at  least 
nineteen  other  pairs  to  be  found  in  various  collections. 

In  the  National  Museum  there  are  seven  pairs : — 

*  Edinburgh  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxx.  pp.  214,  487. 
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,  (1)  One  pair  (2f  by  2J  inches)  is  of  Italian  workmanfihip,  and  was 
brought  from  Kome  by  the  late  Sir  William  Fettes  Douglas,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Museum.  Their  construction  is  rather  peculiar. 
To  the  upper  bar,  which  is  flat,  is  attached  a  collar  or  tube  about  an 
inch  long.  This  contains  the  screwed  wire  and  nut.  A  key,  2^  inches 
long,  fits  inside  the  tube  and  on  the  nut,  and  the  process  of  screwing  the 
nut  downwards  closes  the  bars. 

(2)  One  pair  (2f  by  If  inches)  also  differs  from  other  specimens  in 
this  respect  that  the  side-wires  are  screwed,  and  have  each  a  nut  with 
one  circular  wing,  while  the  centre 
wire  forms  the  guiding  or  steadying 
pin.  The  lower  bar  of  this  pair  is 
in  the  form  of  two  contiguous  semi- 
circles, while  the  upper  bar  is  flat. 

(3)  One  pair  (fig.  4)  is  of  unusually 
large  size  (4J  by  4f  inches),  and  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  autho- 
rities of  the  town  of  Montrose.  This 
pair  has  a  massive  iron  chain  with  a 
catch  at  the  end  which  is  attached  to 
the  hasp  by  a  screw  worked  by  a  key. 

(4)  One  pair  (3J  by  2J  inches) 
with  plain  flat  upper  and  lower  bars, 
and  with  small  flattened  knobs,  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  attached  to  the  hasp  a  small  ball  padlock  which  locks  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  key. 

(5)  One  pair  (2  J  by  2  J  inches),  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr 
W.  W.  Hay  Newton,  has  both  bars  hollowed  out  on  the  inside  edges,  and 
has  small  knobs.     It  closely  resembles  fig.  6  in  its  general  features. 

(6)  In  one  pair  (3J  by  2 J  inches),  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Sir 
J.  Noel-Paton,  the  upper  and  lower  bars  are  flat,  and  have  the  additional 
refinement  of  being  notched  on  their  inside  edges  (fig.  5). 

(7)  One  pair  (2 J  by  2  J  inches),  presented  to  the  Museum  in  1781  by 
Mr  Thomas  Rattray,  has  both  bars  hollowed  out  on  the  inside  edges,  and 
has  brass  knobs  (fig.  6). 


Fig.  4.  Thumbikins  in  the  Maseum  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland. 
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In  the  local  mtiBcums  throiigliout  Scotland  there  are  five  jiairs : — 

(8)  In  tlie  museum  at  Montroeo  there  is  one  pftir  (2J  inches  by  2^ 
inches),  witli  hollowed-out  bars  and  witb  iron  knobe,  almost  exactly 
similar  to  fig.  6. 

(9)  In  the  museum  in  the  High  Street,  Paisley,  there  is  one  pair  {3-^^ 
inches  by  2J  inches),  with  flat  bars  both  notched  on  the  inside  edges, 
and  with  iron  knubs.  Tlie  lower  bar  is  decorated  witli  a  simple 
ornament  of  lines  alternately  crossed  and  vertical. 

(10)  In  the  museum  in  the  Public  Hall  Buildings,  Arbroath,  there  is 
one  pail  {i  inches  by  2j  inches),  with  boUowed-out  bars  and  with 
small  iron  knobs  niaile  in  a  piece  with  the  wlrea, 

(11)  In  the  Talconer  Museum  at  Forres  there  is  one  pair  (3  inches  by 
3  inches),  which  was  found  in  the  thatched  roof  of  an  old  house  in 


Figs.  5  Slid  S.  Thunibikius  in  tho  Museum  of  llie  Socict;  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland. 
Torres,  which  tumbled  down  in  tbc  early  years  of  this  century.  The 
upper  bar  is  flat,  the  lower  is  in  the  form  of  two  contiguous  semicircles, 
and  both  are  notched  f>n  the  inside  edges.  This  pair,  unlike  most  of 
the  other  siwcimens,  baa  no  hasp  for  fixing  into  the  wings  of  the  nut, 
and  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  one. 

(12)  In  tlie  Archieological  Museum  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  there 
is  one  pair  (4  inches  by  i  inches),  with  a  flat  upper  bar  and  a  hollowed- 
out  lower  bar  and  with  small  iron  knobs.  Tho  lower  bar  of  this  pair  is 
decorated  with  nuiUets,  and  the  upper  bar  is  notched — apparently  only 
for  ornament— oil  the  outside  edge. 
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Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  any  of  these  thumhikins  shown  in 
the  local  museums. 

(13)  The  thumhikins  with 
which  Principal  Carstares  was 
tortured  in  1684  (fig.  7)  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr 
Alexander  Graham  Dunlop, 
Consul  -  General,  London,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Prin- 
cipal. In  their  general  design 
they  resemble  the  Roman 
thumbscrews  (No.  1),  and  the 
powerful  key  with  the  cross 
handle  for  turning  the  nut 
gives  them  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  piece  of  machinery 
than  almost  any  of  the  other 
pairs. 

In  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of 
1888^  three  pairs  were  shown, 
belonging  respectively  to  (14) 


Fig.  7.  Thumhikins  by  which  Principal 
Carstares  was  tortured,  and  their  key.  ; 


Mr  W.  Murray  Thriepland,  (15)  the  Baroness  Willoughby  D'Eresby, 
and  (16)  Mr  Allan  Buchanan.  The  pair 
belonging  to  the  latter  of  these  is  here  re- 
presented (fig.  8).  The  upper  bar  is  flat 
and  slightly  hollowed,  the  lower  is  hollowed 
out  and  notched. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  figured  in 
the  illustrated  edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  a  ruder  pair  of  peculiar  form  (17). 
There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum  a  pair  ^'o^f  Alki^Sanin!^!^^ 
(18)  which  were  presented  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  Sir  Samuel  R  Meyrick,  and  there  is  another  pair  (19)  in 

1  See  SeoUish  National  Memorials,  1890,  p.    384.     By  the  kindness  of  Messrs 
T.  &  A.  Constable,  figs.  6  and  8  are  here  reproduced. 
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the    Torture    Case  in  the   Tower,  which   is  also  figured  bj   George 
Gruikshank  in  Ainsworth's  Tower  of  London, 

All  these  specimens  of  the  thumbikins  which  have  been  enumerated 
(with  the  exception  of  Xos.  17,  18,  and  19,  regarding  which  I  cannot 
speak  definitely)  are  constructed  on  practically  the  same  principle,  and  the 
variation  in  detail  in  the  great  majority  of  them  is  less  than  might  have 
been  expected.     In  most  of  them  the  pressure  is  applied  by  turning  a 
winged  nut  with  the  thumbs,  the  exceptions  being  Xos.  1  and  13.     All  of 
them  have  a  central  screw,  with  the  exception  of  Xo.  2,  which  has  two 
side-screws.    With  the  exception  of  Nos.  1,  2,  11,  and  13,  they  all  have 
a  hasp  for  fitting  into  the  wings  of  the  nut,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  have  had  also  originally  a  padlock  for  attaching  to  the  hasp,  but  the 
only  specimens  which  now  possess  this  are  the  Cartsbum  thumbikins  and 
Nos.  3  and  4. 

There  are  some  other  minor  details  in  which  they  differ.  Some 
have  the  compressing  bars  hollowed  out,  others  are  flat,  and  some  are 
notched;  but  these  refinements  could  have  made  little  difference  to 
the  victim,  whose  thumbs  could  be  hopelessly  crushed  by  any  of  the 
instruments. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  both  the  pilniewinkies  and  the  thumb- 
ikins are  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  that  neither  of  them  can  claim  to 
be  a  Scottish  invention. 

Torture,  which  the  Boman  law  permitted  only  to  be  used  in  compelling 
the  evidence  of  slaves,  bore  no  such  limitation  in  medisdval  Europe ;  and 
the  name  Tlie  Question  commonly  applied  to  it  abundantly  shows  the 
direct  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed.  Examples  of  this  barbarous 
mode  of  seeking  to  elicit  evidence  either  from  an  accused  person  or  from 
a  witness  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  earlier  acts  of  sederunt  of  the 
Court  of  Session : — as  in  a  case  of  suspected  perjury,  29th  June  1679,* 
where  the  King's  Advocate  produces  a  royal  warrant  for  examining 
"  Johne  Soutter,  notar,  dwelland  in  Dundee,  and  Robert  Garmyle,  Vicar 
of  Ruthwenis,  witness  in  the  action  of  improbatioun  of  ane  reversioun 
of  the  lands  of  Wallace-Graigy ;  and  for  the  mair  certane  tryall  of  the 

*  ArchcBology  and  Prehistorie  Annals  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  p.  617. 
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veritie  in  the  said  matter  to  put  them  in  the  buttis,  genis,  or  ony  other 
tormentis,  and  thairby  to  urge  them  to  declair  the  treuth." 

The  first  account  of  torture  by  the  pilniewinkies  I  have  as  yet  dis- 
covered is  the  case  of  GelUs  Duncane,  a  maid-servant  at  Tranent,  who 
was  suspected  of  witchcraft.^  Somewhere  about  the  year  1590  or  1591 
a  certain  David  Seaton,  who  acted  as  deputy-bailiff  in  Tranent  to  the 
Chancellor's  brother  Lord  Seton,  because  his  "  young  and  comely  "  maid 
helped  people  who  were  ill,  suspected  her  of  doing  it  by  "unlawful 
means  " — in  other  words,  by  sorcery.  And  because  she  would  not  answer 
his  questions,  "  her  maister,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  the  better  trie 
and  finde  out  the  truth  of  the  same,  did  with  the  help  of  others  torment 
her  with  the  torture  of  the  Pilliwinkes  upon  her  fingers,  which  is  a 
grievous  torture,  and  binding  or  wrinching  her  head  with  a  cord  or  roape, 
which  is  a  most  cruell  torment  also,  yet  she  would  not  confesse  anie 
thing." 

But  it  is  principally  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.  that  judicial  torture  by  the  thumbikins  as  well 
as  the  boots  is  associated. 

It  was  frequently  applied  by  direct  orders  of  the  King,^  as  in  1683 
when  Lord  Fountainhall  notes  that  "  a  letter  came  from  his  Majestie, 
ordaining  Gordon  of  Earlston  and  ^h  Spence  to  be  tortured  in  the  boots, 
to  extort  a  discoverie  of  the  late  designs;"  and  Lord  Fountainhall 
further  records  that  Earlston,  when  brought  to  the  Council  Chamber  to 
be  tortured,  "thro  fear  and  distraction  roared  out  like  a  bull  and 
cryed  and  struck  about  him,  so  that  the  hangman  and  his  man  durst 
scarce  lay  hands  on  him." 

Lord  Fountainhall  records  that  the  thumbikins  were  introduced  into 
Scotland  by  Generals  Dalyell  and  Drummond,^  who  had  seen  them  used 
in  Russia ;  and  he  also  notes  that  the  instrument  was  used  among  the 
colliers  in  Scotland,  and  is  called  the  Pilliwincks. 

Among  the  first  persons  of  whose  torture  a  record  is  preserved  is  Mr 

^  Pitcaim's  CrimiTuU  Trials,  vol.  L  pp.  214,  230,  and  also  a  rare  tract  entitled 
Newesfrom  SootlaTid,  declaring  the  damiuible  life  of  DoeUyt  Fian,  London,  William 
Wright  (1592). 

«  Fountainhall's  Historic  Notices,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 

'  Ibid,,  vol.  ii,  p.  557. 
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William  Spence,^  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  from  whom  it  was 
sought  to  obtain  a  key  to  some  letters  in  cipher.  On  the  26th  July 
1684  "he  was  put  in  the  boots  to  force  him  to  reveaU  what  he  knows 
of  the  Earless  and  other  persons  accession  to  the  late  English  phanatique 
plot,  and  the  association  and  designe  of  rising :  and  in  regard  he  refused 
to  depone  upon  oath,  if  he  had  the  key,  wherby  he  could  read  some 
letters  of  the  Earle's,  produced  by  Msgor  Holmes,  written  in  ciphers ; 
and  seeing  he  woidd  not  say  upon  oath  that  he  could  not  read  them,  and 
that  they  offered  to  secure  him  by  a  pardon  for  his  life,  it  rendered 
him  very  obnoxious  and  suspect  of  prevarication;  so  that  after  the 
torture  he  was  put  in  General  Dalzeill's  hands;  and  it  was  reported 
that  by  a  hair-shirt  and  pricking  (as  the  witches  are  used)  he  was  5 
nights  keiped  from  sleip,  till  he  was  turned  half  distracted;  but  he 
eatod  very  little  of  purpose,  that  he  might  require  the  lesse  sleip.  Yet 
all  this  while  he  discovered  nothing." 

On  the  7th  August  1684  he  was  again  tortured  with  pilniewinkies 
or  thumbikins.  "  After  this,  when  they  ware  about  to  have  cawed  him 
of  new  again  in  the  boots,  he,  being  frighted,  desired  tyme,  and  he 
would  declare  what  he  knew."  And  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month 
we  find  that,  "  to  avoid  any  farder  torture,  he  reads  thesse  hieroglyphick 
letters." 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Mr  William  Carstares,^  son  of  Mr  John 
Carstares,  once  minister  at  Glasgow,  was  tortured  with  the  thumbikins, 
and  "  confessed  ther  lies  bein  a  current  plot  in  Scotland  thesse  ten  years 
past."  *  He  is  said  to  have  borne  the  pain  with  firmness,  though  not 
without  giving  vent  to  his  agony  by  cries,  until  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton 
and  Queensberry  left  the  room,  unable  any  longer  to  witness  the  revolting 
spectacle. 

*  Fountainhairs  Historical  Notices,  vol.  ii.  pp.  545-548. 

«  Ibid,,   pp.  656,  656. 

'  "  In  thus  confessing  Carstares  showed  great  discretion.  He  gave  some  sahstantial 
information  as  to  tlie  past  and  defeated  Ryehouse  Plot ;  but  he  was  then  in  intimate 
correspondence  with  the  Pensionary  Fagel  and  other  Dutch  statesmen,  who  brought 
him  deep  into  the  secrets  of  the  probable  policy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  While 
driven  to  confession  on  the  past  and  defeated  plot,  ho  kept  his  knowledge  of  intentions 
and  possible  future  movements  as  close  as  the  grave  "  {History  of  Scotland,  by  John' 
Hill  Burton,  vol.  vii.  p.  307). 
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After  the  Revolution  this  remarkable  man  became,  as  is  well  known, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the  confidential  adviser 
of  King  William  regarding  the  affairs  of  Scotland ;  he  was  familiarly 
recognised  as  Cardinal  Carstares.  The  identical  thumbikins  by  which 
he  had  been  tortured  were  presented  to  him  by  tlie  Privy  Council,  and 
they  are  still  preserved  by  his  family. 

An  anecdote  was  handed  down  by  his  descendants  respecting  the 
horrible  instrument.^  "I  have  heard,  Principal,"  said  King  William 
to  him,  "  that  you  were  tortured  with  something  they  call  thumbikins  ; 
pray  what  sort  of  instrument  of  torture  is  it?"  "I  will  show  it  you," 
answered  Carstares,  "  the  next  time  I  have  the  honour  to  wait  upon 
your  Majesty."  Soon  after,  accordingly,  the  Principal  brought  the 
thumbikins  to  be  shown  to  the  King.  "  I  must  try  it,"  said  the 
King;  "I  must  put  in  my  thumbs  here;  now.  Principal,  turn  the 
screw.  Oh,  not  so  gently — ^another  turn,  another.  Stop,  stop  I  no  more  ! 
Another  turn,  I  am  afraid,  woidd  make  me  confess  anything."^ 

In  1686  Chiesley  of  Dairy,  who  assassinated  Sir  George  Lockhart, 
was  tortured  by  the  thumbikins.  In  Father  Hay's  Manuscript  Memoirs 
(Advocates'  Library,  tome  iii  p.  1 35),  the  circumstance  is  narrated : — 
"  The  Court  sat  down  as  the  States  rose.  The  Murtherer  was  brought 
in,  who  did  not  deny  the  fact,  and  confesst  that  none  was  accessarie. 
He  got  the  boots  and  the  thumekins.  Dureing  the  torture  he  confessed 
nothing.     Cardross  and  Polwart  were  against  the  tortureing." 

After  the  Bevolution,  notwithstanding  that  tortiire  was  proclaimed 
unlawful  in  the  Declaration  or  Claim  of  Eights,  except  in  special 
or  important  cases,  the  thumbikins  were  still  used,^  We  find  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  in  December  1690,  within  three  months  of  his 
presiding  at  the  passing  of  this  Declaration,  writing  to  Lord  Melville 

^  Dom,  An,  Scot,,  vol.  ii.  pp.  460,  461. 

'  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  her  present  Migesty,  on  a  late  visit  to 
Balmoral  made  by  Professor  Story  as  one  of  the  Deans  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  having 
been  informed  that  these  thumbikins  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Dunlop,  expressed 
a  desire  to  inspect  them.  Her  Majesty's  wish  was  complied  with,  and  it  is  said  she 
tried  them  on  her  thumbs,  but  it  is  not  recorded  whether  her  Majesty's  sensations 
were  similar  to  those  of  her  royal  ancestor. 

'  Dom,  An,  Scot.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  89, 40. 
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about  a  little  Jacobite  conspiracy — "Wilson  can  discover  all;  if  he 
does  not  confess  freely,  it's  like  he  may  get  either  the  boots  or  the 
thumbikins/' 

The  last  occasion  on  which  the  thumbikins  were  used  in  Scotland  as 
a  judicial  torture  was  in  the  case  of  NeviUe  Payne,  who  was  connected 
with  the  plot  in  England,  and  fled  to  Scotland  on  being  threatened  with 
prosecution  for  high  treason.  It  is  said  ^  that  there  is  reason  for  think- 
ing that  he  was  designedly  frightened  across  the  Border,  that  he  might 
bo  subjected  to  this  torture,  which  was  then  obsolete  in  England.  The 
Scots  Solicitor-General  wrote  from  London  to  Lord  Melville,  saying  that 
Payne  knew  secrets  that  would  ''  hang  a  thousand,"  but  he  would  only 
part  with  them  under  torture.  "  Pray  you,"  says  the  law  officer,  "  put 
him  in  such  hands  as  will  have  no  pity  on  him ;  for  in  the  opinion  of 
all  men,  he  is  a  desperately  cowardly  fellow."  The  Privy  Council 
records  show  that  Payne  was  subjected  to  torture  on  the  6th  August 
1690,  on  suspicion  of  "a  treasonable  and  hellish  plot,"  along  with  three 
accomplices.  He  revealed  nothing.  A  second  time,  on  the  10th 
December,  under  instructions  signed  by  the  King  and  countersigned  by 
Lord  Melville,  he  was  tortured.  Again  he  revealed  nothing,  but  '^  in  a 
boasting  manner  bade  them  do  with  his  body* what  they  pleased." 

Lord  Craufurd  gives  the  following  description  of  the  scene  : — 

'*  Yesterday,  in  the  afternoon,  Nevill  Payne  (after  near  an  hour's  discourse  I 
had  with  him  in  name  of  the  Council,  and  in  their  presence,  though  at  several 
times,  by  turning  him  out,  and  then  calling  him  in  again)  was  questioned 
upon  some  things  that  were  not  of  the  deepest  concern,  and  had  but  gentle 
torture  given  him,  being  resolved  to  repeat  it  this  day  ; — ^which,  accordingly, 
about  six  this  evening,  we  inflicted  on  both  thumbs  and  one  of  his  1^;8,  with 
all  the  severity  that  was  consistent  with  humanity,  even  unto  that  pitch  that 
we  could  not  preserve  life  and  have  gone  farther — but  without  the  least 
success  ;  for  his  answers  to  our  whole  interrogatories,  that  were  of  any  import, 
were  negatives.  Tet  he  was  so  manly  and  resolute  under  his  suffering,  that 
such  of  the  Council  as  were  not  acquainted  with  all  the  evidences,  were 
brangled,  and  began  to  give  him  charity  that  he  might  be  innocent.  It  was 
surprising  to  me  and  others  that  flesh  and  blood  could,  without  fainting,  and 
in  contradiction  to  the  grounds  we  had  insinuate  of  our  knowledge  of  his 
accession  in  matters,  endure  the  heavy  penance  he  was  in  for  two  hours ;  nor 

^  History  of  Scotland,  by  John  Hill  Barton,  vol.  vii.  p.  849. 
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can  I  suggest  any  other  reason  than  this,  that  by  his  religion  and  its  dictates, 
he  did  conceive  he  was  acting  a  thing  not  only  generoas  towards  his  friends, 
but  likewise  so  meritorious,  that  he  would  save  his  soul  and  be  canonised  among 
their  saints.  My  stomach  is  truly  so  £ar  out  of  tune  by  being  a  witness  to  an 
act  so  far  cross  to  my  natural  temper,  that  I  am  fitter  for  rest  than  anything 
else.  Nor  could  any  less  than  the  dangers  from  such  conspirators  to  the 
person  of  our  incomparable  King,  and  the  safety  of  his  government,  prevail 
over  me  to  have,  in  the  Council's  name,  been  the  prompter  of  the  executioner 
to  increase  the  torture  to  so  high  a  pitch.  I  leave  it  to  other  hands  to  acquaint 
your  lordship  how  several  of  our  number  were  shy  to  consent  to  the  torture, 
and  left  the  board,  when  by  a  vote  they  were  overruled  in  this.  I  shall  not 
deny  them  any  chaiity  that  this  was  an  effect  of  the  gentleness  of  their  nature ; 
though  some  others  of  a  more  jealous  temper  than  I  am,  put  only  another 
construction  on  it."  ^ 

King  William's  name  is  not  free  from  reproach  in  this  matter,  and  it 
was  certainly  a  scandal  of  the  Revolution  Government  that  torture  was 
applied  in  this  instance ;  but  Payne  was  the  last  victim  in  Scotland  of 
the  brutal  practice.^ 

The  use  of  torture  was  abolished  by  the  Act  7  of  Queen  Anne, 
cap.  20. 

*  Melville  Papers,  682,  quoted  in  John  Hill  Burton's  History  qf  Scotland, 
pp.  349,  350. 

^  In  other  lands  and  in  more  recent  times  the  practice  has  however  continued. 
Darwin,  in  his  Naturalist* s  Voyage,  writing  in  1836,  says  : — **  Near  Rio  de  Janeiro 
I  lived  opposite  to  an  old  lady,  who  kept  screws  to  crush  the  fingers  of  her  female 
slaves."  The  "  Castellamare  Incident,"  which  consisted  in  the  outrageous  conduct  of 
the  Italian  carabinieri  in  thumb-screwing  and  putting  to  torture  an  Englishman  on 
4th  November  1872  (the  correspondence  about  which  took  the  form  of  a  Blue-book), 
may  also  be  cited  as  the  most  notorious  case  in  recent  years  of  the  application  of  this 
torture. 
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In  August  1890  I  euperintended  a  preliiuinaTy  exploration  of  a  pre- 
historic stone  fort  situated  iu  the  island  of  Luing,  Argyleshire.  This 
fort  has  abeady  beon  described  as  the  South  Fort,  Luing,  by  Dr  Chris- 
tiaon  in  Uie  Society's  Proceedings,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  405. 

In  the  locality  the  fort  ia  not  known  by  any  name  except  the  general 
Gaelic  one,  An  Caisteal,  i.e..  The  Castle.  The  ridge  upon  which  tlic  fort 
is  built,  and  which  ia  the  eastemmoat  of  the  several  ridges  traveraiug  the 


Kg,  1.  View  of  South  Fort,  Luing,  irftOT  excantion. 

island  almost  from  end  to  end,  has  upon  it  at  its  northern  end  a  similar 
fort,  iu  distinct  view  from  the  South  Fort  This  fort  ia  also  named  An 
Caisteal,  and  the  farm  upon  which  it  stands,  Bal-a-Chastoal.  In  the 
neighbouring  district  there  are  several  other  forts.  To  the  N.W.  ia  Dun- 
chonnel,  to  the  F,.  Dun  Teine,  to  the  S.E.  Craignish  Fort,  and  to  the 
N.K  Oban-Seil  Fort  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  fort  which 
was  the  subject  of  exploration  arc  the  remains  of  a  rather  extensive 
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walled  structure.  The  walls  follow  the  irregular  contour  of  the  portion 
of  the  ridge  which  terminates  above  the  village  of  Toberonochy.  The 
wall  remains  are  grass-covered,  and  give  a  width  of  about  4  feet. 
Towards  the  north  are  Dun  Mhucinnis  and  Dun  Urrain.  Almost  all  of 
these  can  be  seen  from  the  South  Fort,  Luing,  which  is  on  one  of  the 
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Fig.  2.  Ground-plan  of  South  Fort,  Luing  (as  given  by  Dr  ChristiBon). 

highest  points  in  the  island,  being  279  feet  above  sea-level.  The  flanks 
of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  fort  stands  incline  somewhat  steeply  to 
marshy  swamps.  Loch  lliter,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  was  not 
long  ago  considerably  larger  than  it  now  is.  An  extensive  drainage 
system  has  lowered  it,  and  rendered  the  swamps  passable  in  dry  weather. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  defensive  character  of  the  fort  was 
materially  helped  by  water  on  its  eastern  and  western  sides. 
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The  entrance  could  easily  be  made  out  in  the  south-west  aspect  of  the 
fort  wall.  The  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  fort,  before  digging  opera- 
tions were  commenced,  is  well  shown  in  Christison's  drawing,  vol. 
xxiii.  Plate  V.,  2.  The  workmen  were  ordered  to  clear  out  the 
entrance,  which  was  completely  filled  with  fallen  stones,  slates,  slabs,  and 
earth.  After  removing  some  of  the  larger  stones,  a  large  quantity  of 
limpet  shells  was  come  upon.  These  were  in  a  heap  near  the  ground- 
level,  at  the  entrance.  Mixed  with  the  limpet  shells,  and  strewn  gene- 
rally in  the  entrance,  were  found  shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  razor-fish, 
whelk,  common  mussel,  horse-mussel,  and  dog-whelk.  Numerous  mam- 
malian remains  were  also  come  upon  at  an  early  stage  of  the  excavation. 
These  were  carefully  preserved,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  James  Simp- 
son, F.RP.S.E.,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum,  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  for  a  full  and  careful  report  upon  them : — 

"  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  (1890)  a  large  collection  of  bones  was  exhumed 
at  South  Fort,  Luing,  Argyllshire,  and  through  Dr  Christison,  Secretary  of  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  were  sent  to  Sir  William  Turner,  who  kindly 
handed  them  to  me  for  purposes  of  identification*  Having  examined  the  find, 
it  was  clear  that  several  animals  were  represented.  All  the  bones  were  in  a 
fragmentary  condition,  and  many  of  them  bore  evidence  of  having  been  split 
up  in  order  to  give  free  access  to  the  marrow  cavity.  This  was  especially  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  the  malleolar  ends  of  the  tibise  of  the  Bed  Deer  {Cenms 
elaphus).  In  these  the  obliquity  of  the  cleavage  was  such  as  to  produce 
uniformity  of  appearance  among  the  fragments,  and  althongh  the  marks  of 
teeth  were  not  to  be  distinguished  on  the  sectional  margins,  still  the  appear- 
ances were  closely  akin  to  those  resulting  from  the  splitting  Of  the  bones  by  a 
carnivorous  animal.  (See  my  paper  on  <  Mammalian  Bemains,'  Edinburgh 
Creological  Societ'ifs  Transactions,  March,  1886.) 

"  In  addition  to  these  oblique  sections  of  the  malleolar  ends  of  the  tibisB,  one 
of  them  bore  a  cut,  evidently  inflicted  by  a  shai^p  instrument.  Among  the 
antler  remains  were  some  fragments  which  had  been  cut  transversely,  also  by 
a  sharp  instrument" 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  fragments,  the  following  different  animals 
were  represented : — 

Bed  Deeb  (Cervus  ela/phus), 

TibicB, — Malleolar  ends  of  ten  bones,  five  of  the  right  side  and  five  of  the 
left    One  of  the  latter  had  no  fellow  among  the  right  tibiae,  and  was  recog- 
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nised  88  the  bone  of  a  young  animal,  from  the  fact  that  the  epiphysial  end  was 
detached  from  the  shaft  The  other  bones  were  those  of  adnlt  animals,  and 
presuming  thai  the  four  left  fragments  were  the  fellows  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  the  right  fragments,  six  animals  were  indicated. 

Femora, — Two  portions  of  the  lower  ends,  right  and  lefb.  As  these  bones 
were  not  fellows,  they  were  from  separate  animals. 

Humeri. — Portions  of  the  lower  ends  of  four  right  and  one  left 

Sca/pvXoe, — Six  portions  of  the  humeral  ends,  with  the  glenoid  fossa. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  loose  teeth,  and  numerous  fragments  of  superior 
and  inferior  maxillae,  with  teeth  in  situ. 

Bob  Dbeb. 

There  was  a  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  a  tibia  of  a  small  ungulate,  and  the 
epiphysis  being  united  to  the  shaft  proved  the  adult  character,  and  since  it 
was  too  small  for  a  red  deer,  and  too  small  for  a  sheep,  it  ought  probably  to 
be  referred  to  the  above  animal.  There  was  also  a  portion  of  a  lower  end  of 
a  humerus,  which  for  similar  reasons  might  also  be  referred  to  the  roe  deer. 

Pio  (Sui  scrofa). 

The  presence  of  this  animal  was  indicated  by  numerous  fragments  of  the 
alveolar  margins  of  the  jaws,  with  the  teeth  in  situ,  affording  evidence  of 
different  individuals  of  different  ages.  Amongst  the  loose  teeth  there  were  a 
large  tusk  and  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Ox  (Bos^  sp.). 

As  in  the  case  of  the  pig,  this  animal  was  largely  represented  by  portions  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  with  teeth  in  situ. 

Seal  {Halicharus  gryphus), 

"  Only  a  right  humerus  and  a  right  femur  could  be  determined  from  among 
the  remains. 

"  While  the  bones  already  mentioned  have  been  selected  as  affording  proof 
of  the  presence  of  the  above  animals,  there  were  also  numerous  fragments, 
for  example,  femora,  tibiae,  antlers,  crania,  ribs,  &c.,  as  well  as  entire  verte- 
brae, astragali,  calcanea,  corroborative  of  the  above  statements." 

Besides  these  mammalian  remains  and  shells,  there  were  found  in 
the  entrance  several  hammer-stones.  These,  like  the  shells  and  bones, 
were  not  confined  to  the  ground-level  of  the  entrance,  but  also  mingled 
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with  tho  rubbish  at  a  height  of  several  feet.  The  greater  number  of  the 
stones  were  broken,  with  their  corresponding  fragments  lying  close 
together.  Those  that  were  whole  showed  the  usual  wearing  at  both 
ends.  Numerous  large  slabs  of  slate  were  lying  in  the  entrance,  some 
having  evidently  fallen  from  the  roof,  whilst  others  were  lying  flat 
in  the  entrance,  forming  an  irregularly-laid  pavement,  under  which  no 
remains  were  found,  with  the  exce[)tion  of  a  few  shells.  Remains  of 
charred  wood  were  met  with  in  abundance  in  the  inner  half  of  the 
entrance,  and  here  also,  on  the  right-hand  side,  a  large  fixed  stone 
formed  one  of  the  Bides  of  a  fireplace.  Near  it  were  found  a  bone  pin 
and  a  portion  of  deer  antler,  perforated  in  its  long  diameter,  and  witli  the 
ends  showing  marks  like  those  made  by  a  saw.  Its  length  was  about 
an  inch.  Several  other  portions  of  antlers  had  this  sawn  appearance, 
especially  where  the  tines  branched  oflf.  One  in  particular  was  partly 
severed  in  this  manner,  and  had  the  remaining  part  roughly  broken 
across. 

On  being  cleared  out  by  the  workmen,  the  entrance  looked  like  a 
cutting  into  a  large  moimd,  the  roof  being  entirely  gone.  Tlie  sides 
were  well  preserved,  and  formed  of  very  large  stones.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  entrance  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a  person  entering  is 
13  feet  7  inches;  on  the  left-hand  side,  13  feet  11  inches.  The  width 
at  the  outer  and  inner  ends  is  much  the  same,  the  measurements  giving 
5  feet  8  inches.  At  a  distance  on  the  right-hand  side  of  2  feet  6  inches, 
and  on  the  left-hand  side  of  1  foot  10  inches,  measuring  from  the  outer 
comers  of  the  entrance,  two  upright  stone  door-posts  are  placed  edgeways 
into  the  wall,  and  form  a  rebate  for  a  door.  The  height  of  the  right- 
hand  door-post  is  4  feet  9  inches;  width,  12J  inches;  thickness,  12 
inches  in  some  parts ;  9  inches  in  others,  it  being  considerably  worn. 
This  stone  (fig.  3)  on  the  side  facing  the  interior  has  upon  it  fifteen  cup- 
markings.  These  have  been  made  in  an  irregular  line  over  tlie  stone 
face,  one  above  the  other.  They  vary  from  1  to  2  inches  in  width,  and 
arc  only  alx)ut  J  an  inch  in  depth.  The  stone  itself  is  of  slate,  much 
decayed  and  friable,  and  has  its  lower  end  somewhat  rounded.  The 
height  of  the  left-hand  door-post  is  4  feet,  width  1  foot,  thickness  1  foot 
1  inch.     Behind  the  two  door-posts  are  a  bar  passage  and  a  bar  slip. 
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The  bat  poaange  is  on  the  right-hand  aide  of  the  entrance,  at  a  distance 
of  1  foot  from  the  oup-marked  door-poat,  and  the  bar-alip  is  9  inches 
from  the  other  doorpost.     The  aize  of  the  mouth  of  the  bar-paaeage  or 


Tig.  i.  Cup-marked  Stone  iu  Gatevay  afSonth  Fort,  Luiug. 

cliamber  is  9  inches  by  8  inches,  and  tliat  of  the  bar-ehp  10  inches  hy 
7  inches.  Tlio  length  of  the  bar-paasago  is  12  feet,  the  depth  of  the 
bar-slip  3  feet. 

VOU  X3CV.  2  H 
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The  right-hand  face  of  the  entrance  shows  a  considerable  curve, 
widening  out  inside  of  the  right-hand  door-post  The  opposite  face  is  but 
slightly  curved.  Outside  the  door-posts  the  opposing  walls  are  tolerably 
straight.  Inside  the  doorway  not  only  is  the  curving  marked,  but  also 
an  approximation  of  the  walls  at  the  top.  The  width  at  the  middle  of 
the  entrance  is  6  feet  9  inches.  At  the  top  it  is  only  5  feet  3  inches. 
The  wall  here  at  its  highest  part  is  9  feet.  At  tlie  inner  end  of  the 
entrance,  on  the  left-liand  side,  and  built  against  the  inner  face  of  the 
fort  wall,  are  3  feet  of  inferior  masonry,  which  evidently  follows  the 
wall  for  some  distance.  The  corresponding  right-hand  inner  comer 
shows  no  signs  of  tliis  scarcement-hke  building. 

Having  been  with  Dr  Christison  when  he  was  examining  the  fort 
Buidhe  Chennaidh,  near  Kilchrenan  {Proceedings  of  the  Society,  1889, 
p.  413),  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  entrance  of 
that  fort  to  the  entrance  of  this  South  Fort,  Luing,  both  as  to  the  curv- 
ing of  the  walls  and  the  approximating  of  them  towards  the  top. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  fort  indications  of  a  second  entrance  were 
observed.  A  slight  clearing  of  the  rubbish  showed  that  in  direction 
tliis  entrance  lay  almost  due  east  and  west.  It  was  of  an  almost  uniform 
width  of  4  feet  10  inches.  It  measured  12  feet  in  length.  It  was  not 
cleared  out,  but  the  examination  made  of  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  side-walls  were  in  three  sections  of  almost  equal  measurement, — an 
outer  band  of  large  stones  evenly  built,  a  middle  band  of  smaller  stones 
loosely  built,  and  an  inner  band  similar  in  character  to  the  outer.  Xo 
time  was  available  to  me  to  make  a  full  investigation  of  this  secondary 
entrance.  Superficial  turning  over  of  the  soil,  however,  showed  numer- 
ous whelk  and  limpet  shells.  Of  the  fort  generally  it  may  be  said  that 
the  greater  part  of  its  walls  are  hidden  by  fallen  debris,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  south-western  face,  in  which  is  tlie  larger  entrance.  Here 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  wall  shows  over  60  large  stones  regularly  built, 
and  evidently  laid  in  courses.  A  stone  in  the  wall  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  entrance  is  5  feet  in  length,  2  feet  in  depth,  and  1  foot  6 
inches  in  width.  Tlie  largest  stone  in  the  fort  debris,  lying  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  hill  from  the  main  entrance,  measures  in  length  6  feet ; 
width,  1    foot   10  inches;  thickness,  1  foot  3  inches.     Tlie  farmer  on 
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whose  ground  the  fort  is  situated,  and  who  recollects  the  entrance  being 
partly  roofed,  informed  me  that  this  stone  waa  the  Hntel,  and  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  have  it  taken  to  the  farm  steading,  but  that 
it  proved  too  heavy  for  removal  He  himself  broke  oflf  two  or  three 
feet  of  it  for  building  purposes.  The  fort  wall  at  its  widest  part  near 
the  larger  entrance  measures  1 6  feet  The  opposite  wall^  in  which  is 
the  second  entrance,  measures  14  feet  at  its  widest  part  It  is  difficult, 
without  some  excavation,  to  determine  the  exact  thickness  of  the  side- 
walls  of  the  fort,  owing  to  the  outer  band  of  the  wall  formation  giving 
way  and  falling  down  the  slope ;  but  making  due  allowance  for  the 
evident  batter,  the  width  of  wall  at  the  sides  may  be  put  down  as  about 
10  feet,  at  a  height  of  8  feet  from  the  foundation.  The  amount  of 
excavation  made  revealed  no  chamber  in  the  walls.  The  opening  in  the 
wall  described  by  Dr  Christison  {Proceedings  of  the  Society ^  1889, 
p.  406)  as  leading  into  a  passage  undoubtedly  structural  was  an  opening 
formed  by  the  removal  of  a  stone  in  the  wall  face  into  the  bar-chamber. 

The  somewhat  oval  interior  of  the  fort  measures  from  the  inner  face 
of  one  wall  to  the  inner  face  of  the  opposing  wall  in  its  greatest  length 
66  feet  The  shortest  measurement  of  the  interior  from  wall  to  wall  is 
at  a  distance  of  20  feet  from  the  south  end  of  the  fort,  being  at  this 
part  34  feet  across.  At  a  distance  of  27  feet  from  the  inside  of  the 
wall  at  the  north  end  of  the  fort  the  width  across  is  43  feet 

Remains  of  outworks,  almost  grass-covered,  are  to  be  noted,  starting 
from  thejvalls  at  the  sides  near  the  northern  end.  These  curve  towards 
the  main  entrance,  but  their  exact  relationship  to  it  could  not  be  made 
out  owing  to  their  dilapidated  condition.  The  western  outwork  was  at 
one  part  40  feet  from  the  fort  wall.  Its  width  was  6  feet,  its  total 
length  100  feet.  The  outwork  north  of  tlie  fort  was  shorter,  similarly 
built,  and  curved  towards  the  second  entrance  to  the  fort  A  shorter 
concentric  wall  was  drawn  between  this  outwork  and  the  fort  wall. 

A  more  systematic  and  prolonged  examination  than  I  was  able  during 
a  short  holiday  to  make  of  this  unique  hill  fort  will,  I  feel  convinced, 
do  much  to  throw  light  upon  a  somewhat  neglected  branch  of  archaeology. 
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VII. 

REPORT  ON  THE  ARCH-ffiOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  CULBIN 
SANDS,  ELGINSHIRE,  OBTAINED  UNDER  THE  VICTORIA  JUBILEE 
GIFT  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  De  R.  H.  GUNNING,  F.S.A.  S«OT.  By 
GEO.  F.  BLACK,  Assistant  Keef£b  of  thb  Museum. 

Having  been  entrusted  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  to  make  an 
archaeological  examination  of  the  sandhills  of  Culbin,  Elginshire,  I  beg 
to  submit  this  report  as  the  result  of  my  labour.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  extent  of  ground  to  be  examined,  coupled  witli  my  inexperience 
in  field  work,  I  have  had  great  diflficulty  in  carrying  out  the  work 
entrusted  to  me  by  the  Council.  Nevertheless,  I  tliink  witli  the  aid 
of  tlie  accompanying  sketch-map  (fig.  1),  which  shows  approximately 
the  positions  of  the  various  places  indicated,  the  descriptions  will  be 
rendered  sufficiently  clear.  Many  points  of  archaeological  and  especially 
of  geological  importance  I  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over,  and  leave  to 
others  better  able  to  deal  with  them. 

The  Culbin  Sands  occupy  a  stretch  of  coast  extending  from  the 
river  and  bay  of  Findhorn  on  the  east  to  a  distance  of  fully  three  miles 
westward,  while  inland  they  extend  over  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
coast  at  the  widest  part.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  are  a  number  of 
large  mounds  or  hills  of  blown  sand  ranged  in  a  line  with  their  major 
axes  east  and  west  This  position  of  the  hills  is  due  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  which  are  generally  from  the  west.^  At  times  these  hills  reach  a 
height  of  50  to  60  feet  above  the  surrounding  level  On  all  sides  of 
the  sandhills,  but  principally  on  the  east^  north,  and  south,  are  numerous 
bared  spots,  locally  called  "  stone "  or  "  stony  rigs,"  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  covered  with  water- worn  stones.  In  many  places  these  bared 
spots  arc  bordered  by  low  banks  or  terraces  of  dark-coloured  earth,  which, 
being  tougher  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  has  better  resisted  the  de- 

^  At  Forres  the  west  wind  is  said  to  blow  for  about  260  days  in  the  year.  The 
geological  history  of  the  sandhills  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Ediribwrgh  Oeologicdl  Society,  vol.  v.  pp.  524-531.  See  also  *'  The  Lost  House  of 
Culbin  "  in  C.  Froser  Mackintosh's  Antiquarian  Notes,  Inverness,  1865,  p.  313. 
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nuding  action  of  the  wind  and  sand.  Near  these  banks,  and  in  the  ex- 
posed places  generally,  many  implements  of  flinty  as  arrow-heads,  knives, 
borers,  and  scrapers ;  pins,  needles,  and  clippings  of  bronze  or  brass  ; 
rubbing-stones,  hammer-stones,  bones,  pottery,  objects  of  iron,  &c,  have 
been  found.  Besides  the  implements  and  other  objects  found,  there 
are  abundant  traces  of  former  occupation  in  the  presence  of  small  refuse 
or  shell  heaps,  the  centre  of  each  of  which  almost  invariably  shows  the 
site  of  a  hearth  or  fireplace. 

On  making  application  to  the  factor,  Mr  Peter  Burgess,  Banker,  Glen 
Urquliarti  and  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  for  permission  to  make  exca- 
vations, that  gentleman  not  only  granted  permission,  but  also  kindly 
volunteered  to  come  himself,  and  to  bring  as  many  workmen  as  I  thought 
necessary  to  allow  of  the  work  being  done  in  a  thorough  manner.  This 
arrangement  I  readily  agreed  to,  and  accordingly  met  Mr  Burgess,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Mr  Angus  Grant,  Schoolmaster,  Glen  Urquhart^  Mr 
Keimedy,  the  forester  of  the  estate,  and  four  workmen.  After  a  con- 
sultation we  agreed  to  examine  the  four  supposed  "  cairns  "  at  the  west 
end  of  the  sandhills,  and  the  large  shell  mound  and  "  cairn  "  at  the  east 
end,  an  account  of  each  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  order  in  this 
report. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  work  in  hand  and  to  save  repetition,  I  de- 
cided to  commence  the  examination  of  the  sands  at  Binsness  Point,  and 
to  work  north  and  west  along  by  the  coast  line  to  due  south  of  "  The 
Hillock,"  leaving  the  inland  places  to  be  examined  later  on.  As  the 
positions  (as  near  as  possible  without  actual  survey)  of  the  various  shell- 
heaps,  "  cairns,"  &c.,  are  shown  on  the  sketch-map  by  Arabic  numerals, 
it  is  hoped  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  following 
notes. 

At  a  point  about  600  yards  along  the  shore  from  Binsness  (marked  1 
on  the  map)  the  embankment  is  upwards  of  15  feet  in  height  and  10 
or  12  feet  back  from  high- water  mark.  At  from  12  to  18  inches 
below  the  surface  a  layer  of  shells  about  2  inches  in  thickness  projects 
from  the  bank.  At  one  end  the  shells  are  mostly  mussel  {Mytilus  edtdis) 
and  cockle  {Gardium  edule),  while  at  the  other  end  periwinkles  (lAtiorina 
littorea)  are  in  greatest  abundance.       Below  the  mussel  end  there  is  a 
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layer  of  carbonaceous  matter  fully  6  inches  in  thickness  and  extending 
for  a  length  of  3  feet  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

At  (2)  is  the  site  of  a  shell-heap  which  has  fallen  down  and  now 
covers  the  side  of  the  embankment.  The  shells  observed  hero  are 
mussel,  cockle,  periwinkle,  and  a  few  oyster.  A  few  animal  bones  were 
noticed,  but  they  were  too  fragmentary  for  identification.  Along  the 
top  of  the  embankment  for  about  100  yai*ds  each  way  are  numerous 
small  shell-heaps  from  2  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  composed  principally 
of  mussel  and  cockle. 

(3)  is  a  large  irregular  hollow,  strewn  with  small  water-worn  stones. 
A  few  implements  of  flint  and  an  occasional  coin  have  been  foimd  here. 
At  a  spot  near  the  centre  of  the  hollow  are  four  small  shell-heaps  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  yards.  One  of  these  shell-heaps  is  at  the  side 
of  a  low  embankment,  the  exposed  section  of  which  shows  a  layer  of 
carbonaceous  matter  resembling  soot^  about  6  inches  in  thickness. 
The  shells  here  are  mussel,  cockle,  periwinkle,  and  one  or  two  oyster.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  greater  number  of  the  cockle-shells  observed 
here  seem  to  indicate  a  larger  species  than  I  noticed  elsewhere  on  the 
sands.  A  valve,  apparently  of  a  species  of  inyoy  and  two  or  three  teeth 
of  sheep,  were  also  found  in  one  of  the  shell-heaps.  In  a  small  hollow 
(4)  are  the  sites  of  several  other  small  sheU-heaps.  At  (5)  is  a  small 
shell-hciip  mingled  with  blackened  earth  and  burnt  broken  stones  which 
appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  great  heat 

A  few  hundred  yards  inland  is  a  square  plot  (6)  enclosing  two  small 
shell-heaps,  one  at  the  north-east  and  the  other  at  the  soutli-west.  The 
shells  here  are  principally  cockle  and  mussel,  and  a  curious  feature  about 
them  is  that  they  are  nearly  all  worn  away  to  a  white  mass  resembling 
lime.  Between  the  south  and  south-east  sides  and  the  sea  is  a  grove  of 
small  fir-trees,  among  which  I  noticed  three  or  four  small  shell-heaps. 

At  (7)  wo  reach  a  natural  opening  into  the  sandhills,  which  is  the 
only  one  on  the  east  side.  It  follows  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  has 
on  the  right  hand  the  east  "  cairn,"  the  large  shell-mound,  and  the  spot 
called  the  "  armoury."  In  a  more  westerly  direction  from  the  opening 
are  a  number  of  raised  beaches  of  shingle  forming  a  series  of  steps  (8). 
The   supposed  cairn  (9)  is   about  700  yards  west  from   the  coast  at 
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high-water  mark,  and  is  near  the  march  Ixstwcen  Moy  and  Binsness. 
It  measures  alx>ut  60  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  is  about 
14  feet  in  hciglit,  and  is  merely  a  hillock  of  blown  sand  covered 
with  water-worn  stones,  the  greiiter  number  of  which  are  fractured.  On 
digging  into  tlie  top  it  was  found  to  have  Ijeeu  formerly  used  as  a  fire- 
place. For  a  depth  of  18  inches  below  the  surface  on  the  summit^  the 
mound  was  a  mass  of  car1x)naceous  matter,  burnt  broken  stones,  &c, 
in  quantity  nearly  three  cubic  yards.  Among  the  blackened  earth  were 
found  two  |X)rtions  of  the  under-stoues  of  saddle-querns,  which  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr  Burgess.  These  were  tlie  only  articles  of  an 
artificial  character  found.  We  removed  the  entire  top  of  the  mound, 
and  found  that  all  below  the  depth  of  18  inches  was  blown  sand. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  mound  a  considerable  number  of  flint 
im})lenients  such  as  scrapers,  borers,  arrow-heads  of  the  leaf -shaped  and 
barbed  varieties  have  been  found.  A  few  yards  south-west  from  the 
cairn  is  the  site  of  a  shell-mound  now  level  with  the  surroimding 
surface. 

The  shell-mound  (10)  is  the  largest  and  most  interesting  on  the 
Culbin  8and&  The  mound  occupies  the  fac<^  of  a  hill  about  30  feet 
in  greatest  height  and  about  120  yards  from  high-water  mark.  The 
strata  of  shells  are  situated  about  20  to  25  feet  above  the  base  of  the 
hill,  Init  large  portions  had  fallen  from  time  to  time,  covering  the  slope 
with  a  great  mass  of  shells,  Ix^nes,  pottery,  and  fragments  of  iroiL  All 
the  pottery,  iron  objects,  and  the  most  characteristic  of  tlie  bones  were 
carefully  gathered  up  and  laid  aside  before  we  commenced  the  excava- 
tions.  Tlie  mound  was  about  30  feet  in  length,  with  an  average  thick- 
ness of  about  3  feet  by  6  feet  in  breadth.  The  shells  occurred  in 
regular  layers,  generally  with  a  thin  strip  of  earth  or  sand  between,  as  if 
denoting  irregularity  of  accumulation.  In  one  or  two  places,  however, 
the  intervening  bands  of  earth  could  not  be  distinguished,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  mound  presented  a  comjxict  face  upwards  of  4  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  consisting  entirely  of  shells.  Above  the  shell-heap  was  an 
accumulation  of  about  8  feet  of  sand  and  vegetable  matter,  in  part  re- 
moved by  the  action  of  the  wind. 

To  enable  us,  if  possible,  to  obtain  some  clue  to  the  age  of  the  mound, 
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it  was  decided  to  commence  work  by  removing  entirely  the  topmost 
layer  of  shells,  and  so  working  down  successively  through  each  layer. 
Lying  on  the  top  of  the  mound  at  the  east  end  were  a  number  of  shells 
of  the  solen  or  razor-fish  {S.  sUiqtui),  none  of  which  were  found  in  the 
actual  shell  layers,  nor  on  any  of  the  other  shell-heaps  on  the  sands.  The 
principal  shells  were  mussel,  periwinkle,  and  cockle,  but  mostly  of  the 
first  two  kinds.  A  few  valves  of  Oyprina  idandica  were  found  in  the 
middle  and  bottom  layers,  A  solitary  limpet-shell  was  found  in  situ  in 
the  bottom  layer,  and  another  was  found  lying  on  the  slope  of  the  mound. 
These  were  the  only  two  of  this  species  found.  Two  or  three 
specimens  of  a  variety  of  Fusus  and  a  few  specimens  of  Peden  mascimus 
were  also  found  in  the  bottom  layer.  Fragments  of  medieval  ware, 
glazed  and  unglazed,  were  found  in  the  upper  and  middle  layers,  but  the 
greatest  quantity  was  found  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  the  pottery  is  encrusted  on  the  outside  with 
carbonaceous  matter,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  About  a  fourth  of  a  cubic  yard  of  fragments  of  pottery 
were  gathered  from  the  mound,  but  strange  to  say,  although  collected 
from  such  a  limited  area,  scarcely  any  two  fragments  can  be  found  to  join 
together.  An  oval  water-worn  stone,  about  6  inches  in  length,  showing 
traces  of  use  by  hammering  on  each  of  its  flat  faces,  was  found  at  the 
junction  of  the  middle  and  bottom  layers.  The  markings  on  the  hammer- 
stone  are  fresh-looking,  and  the  implement  is  probably  of  no  great  age. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  iron  nails,  rivets,  bolts,  &c.,  were  found 
in  the  upper  layer  and  also  on  the  hill  slope.  These  iron  objects  appear 
to  be  remains  of  wreckage,  which  had  probably  been  used  as  firewood. 
The  only  tool  found  was  an  iron  knife,  6  J  inches  in  length,  with  a  broad 
back,  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  point ;  and  an  iron  staple,  much  corroded. 
A  few  bones  of  animals,  such  as  sheep,  ox,  pig,  and  hare,  were  found  in 
the  upper  and  middle  layers,  and  in  great  abundance  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill.  Quantities  of  fish-bones  were  also  met  with,  but  in  such  a  frag- 
mentary condition  that  the  species  could  not  be  determined.  A  solitary 
flake  of  flint  was  found  in  the  lowest  layer,  but  it  cannot  bo  taken  as 
indicating  an  extreme  age  for  the  mound,  or  even  for  the  lowest  layer  of 
it     It  may  have  been  used  as  a  strike-light     Previous  to  my  visit  the 
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p^ide  stated  that  he  found  a  small  rmg-})rooch  of  bronze  without  pin,  a 
^lall  brass  weight,  two  whorls  of  earthenware,  and  a  finger-ring  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  loelow  the  shcU-mound.  South  from  the  shell-mound 
just  described  is  an  open  space  which  the  guide  called  "  The  Armoury  " 
(11).  Objects  of  brass,  such  as  pins,  needles,  buckles,  clasps,  brooches, 
brooch-pins,  and  rivets ;  iron  fish-hooks,  slag,  &c.,  have  Ijeen  found 
here  in  great  abundance.  Along  with  these  articles  there  have  also 
been  found  numerous  fragments  of  medisBval  pottery  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  large  shell-moimd ;  and  a  large  number  of  copi)er  coins, 
principally  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Francis  and  Mary,  James  VI., 
Charles  I.,  and  others,  down  to  George  III.  With  the  exception  of  the 
"  Gartlands  "  or  **  Gadelands,"  this  is  the  only  vspot  on  the  sands  where 
iron  fish-hooks  have  been  found.  Two  shell-heaps  occur  within  the  area 
of  the  "  Armoury,"  the  shells  of  which  are  principally  mussel,  cockle,  and 
periwinkle,  with  a  few  fragments  of  glazed  earthenware  scattered 
throughout  the  mass.  The  various  objects  found  hero  are  described  in 
detail  in  their  respective  places  further  on. 

In  a  direct  line  west  for  several  hiuidred  yards  to  the  edge  of  the 
Buckie  loch  are  several  bared  spots  of  irregular  size,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  flint  implements  such  as  arrow-heads,  scrapers,  knives,  &c., 
and  hammer-stones  of  quartzite  have  been  found. 

A  few  hundred  yards  south  from  the  east  end  of  Buckie  loch  is  a  large 
open  space  in  which  are  several  beaches  of  watei>worn  stones.  In  this 
space  the  urns  and  stone  mould  described  below  are  said  to  have  been 
found.  Tlie  smaller  urn  with  strike-light  was  found  with  fragments  of 
others  at  the  spot  marked  "  urns  "  on  the  sketch-map ;  and  the  larger 
urn  figured  on  p.  504  at  the  place  marked  "  large  urn."  The  mould 
for  casting  bronze  axes  was  found  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  at  the  place  marked  "  mould."  Between 
this  spot  and  the  cairns,  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  sjindhills,  the  ground  is 
broken  and  irregular.  The  single  cairn  shown  on  the  map  at  the  west 
end  of  the  sands  was  the  firet  excavated.  It  is  of  oblong  form,  and  lies 
nearly  east  and  west^  at  a  distance  of  about  70  yards  east  from  Moy 
fence.  Previous  to  the  excavations  it  was  1 2  feet  in  height  and  about 
235  feet  in  circumference.     The  top  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
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fractuied  stones.  Two  trenches  made  through  the  cairn  from  opposite 
sides  showed  it  to  be  of  natural  origin  and  composed  entirely  of  blown 
sand.  About  75  feet  from  the  bajse  of  the  mound  is  a  circular  spot^ 
9  feet  in  diameter,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  small  chips 
of  micaceous  stone. 

The  three  mounds  or  cairns  shown  grouped  together  on  the  map 
were  next  examined.  They  lie  almost  in  a  direct  line  north  and  south, 
witli  the  march  fence  between  Moy  and  Binsness  passing  between  the 
first  and  second.  The  first  mound  is  on  the  Binsness  side,  and  seems  to 
be  only  a  beach  of  stones.  It  is  about  120  feet  in  length  by  100  in 
breadth,  and  4  or  5  feet  in  greatest  height  A  quantity  of  shells  of 
mussel  and  periwinkle  covered  the  top  of  the  mound,  which  also  showed 
traces  of  a  hearth  in  a  layer  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  second  or  middle  mound  is  much  smaller,  being  only  86  feet  by 
66,  and  about  10  feet  in  greatest  height  The  top  was  covered  by  a 
layer  of  blackish  earth  to  a  depth  of  8  inches,  below  which  was  pure 
sand.     Nothing  was  found  here. 

The  third  mound  was  the  most  interesting  of  the  three,  and  presented 
all  the  appearance  of  being  an  ordinary  shell-mound.  It  is  of  irregular 
oval  form,  122  feet  in  length  by  92  feet  in  breadth.  A  section  made 
through  it  from  east  to  west  disclosed  a  quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of 
horse,  ox,  sheep,  and  deer.  Small  portions  of  horn  of  red  deer  (Cenms 
daphtis)  and  a  tine  of  roebuck  {Cervtis  cajpreolus)  were  also  found.  The 
bones,  shells,  and  burnt  earth  extended  downwards  to  a  depth  of  18 
inches,  below  which  was  pure  sand.  The  shells  seemed  to  be  mostly 
mussel.     A  portion  of  a  saddle-quern  was  the  only  implement  found. 

The  greater  part  of  the  place  marked  "Ploughed  Land"  is  an 
original  land  surface,  and  is  marked  with  well-defined  ridges,  like  an 
ordinary  ploughed  field.  A  curious  fact,  however,  is  that  numerous 
small  shell-heaps  rest  directly  on  top  of  the  furrows,  showing  that  the 
shell- heaps  are  subsequent  to  their  formation.  The  shells  are  mussel, 
l)eriwinkle,  cockle,  and  a  large  number  of  oyster.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  this  is  the  only  spot  on  the  sands  where  so  many  oyster 
shells  are  to  be  found.  Fragments  of  glazed  earthenware,  iron  fish- 
hooks, brass  pins,  beads  of  jet^  &c.,  were  found  here  in  abundance  ;  and 
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also  a  few  arrow-hoods  and  other  flint  implements.  The  bronze  brooch 
shown  in  fig.  31  is  also  said  to  have  been  found  here. 

A  little  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  ploughed  land  is  the  spot  locally 
known  as  the  '^Gartlands"  or  "Gadelands,"  and  measuring  about  370 
yards  in  length  by  150  in  breadth.  Along  one  side  are  two  beaches  of 
water-worn  stones,  one  above  the  other.  A  shell-heap  about  25  feet  in 
length  by  12  in  breadth  occupies  a  portion  of  the  south  side,  and  is 
composed  of  oyster  shells  of  laige  size  and  shells  of  mussel,  cockle,  and 
periwinkle  in  great  abundance.  A  stone  axe,  several  arrow-heads  and 
other  flint  implements,  beads  of  jet,  points  of  laces,  glazed  pottery,  and 
numerous  hammer-stones  are  said  to  have  been  found  at  this  place. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  "  Gadelands  "  is  another  open  space  about  200 
yards  square,  containing  eleven  small  shell-heaps,  and  one  of  moderately 
large  size  composed  principally  of  cockle,  mussel,  and  a  few  oyster  8hell& 
Portions  of  medieeval  ware  were  picked  up  in  this  place. 

Numerous  small  shell-heaps  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  in- 
tervening space  between  the  base  of  the  sandhills  and  the  "  Gadelands  " 
on  the  west,  and  the  river  Findhorn  on  the  east,  but  as  they  possess  no 
features  of  importance  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them  in  detail. 

Findhorn. 

On  the  Findhorn  side  the  ground  is  not  so  much  broken  up,  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  tough,  wiry  grasa 
The  bared  places  or  "  stone  rigs,"  as  on  the  Culbin  side,  are  strewn  with 
water-worn  stones,  the  upper  or  exposed  sides  of  which  are  mostly 
covered  with  lichen,  as  are  also  the  majority  of  the  flint  implements 
found  here.  Unlike  the  implements  found  on  the  Culbin  side,  the 
specimens  found  here  are  not  so  often  nor  so  highly  polished. 

A  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  village  of  Findhorn  is  a  small  shell- 
heap  occupying  the  top  of  a  mound  of  blown  sand,  the  sides  of  which 
are  protected  from  the  action  of  the  wind  by  a  covering  of  water-worn 
beach  stones.  The  centre  of  the  shell-heap  was  marked  by  a  quantity 
of  burnt  earth,  blackened  broken  stones,  charcoal,  &c.,  showing  the 
presence  of  a  fireplace.  The  shells  composing  tlie  heap  were  principally 
mussel  (MytUus  edulis),  cockle  (Cardium  edule)^  with  a  small  number  of 
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periwinkle  {lAttorina  littorea),  and  a  fragment  of  Pectm  idandieum.  The 
only  animal  remains  found  were  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  bone,  and 
these  were  too  small  for  identification.  A  pin  or  bodkin  of  bone, 
2  inches  in  length,  pointed  at  one  end,  was  the  only  worked  implement 
found  in  situ.  On  showing  this  pin  to  Mr  John  Bisset  of  Findhom,  he 
told  me  he  had  seen  somewhat  similar  implements  used  by  old  fishermen 
to  pick  out  the  lines  of  a  tangled  net.  A  few  yards  from  the  site  of 
the  shell-heap  I  found  the  half  of  a  well-used  upper  stone  of  a  saddle- 
quern.  The  guide  told  me  that  three  or  four  years  ago  he  found  here 
two  stone  axes  and  several  rubbing-stones. 

Further  east  a  short  distance  are  two  other  small  shell-heaps,  similar 
to  the  one  just  described,  but  nothing  was  found  in  them.  In  an 
almost  direct  line  south  from  the  last  shell-heap  are  the  sites  of  two 
burials  by  cremation.  Each  burial  was  indicated  on  the  surface  by  a 
small  quantity  of  burnt  human  bones.  In  one  of  the  lots  were  several 
fragments  of  the  skull,  from  the  condition  of  which  I  inferred  the 
person  cremated  to  have  been  a  full-grown  man.  In  neither  case  was 
there  any  indication  of  a  cist  or  urn,  and  on  excavating  the  spots 
nothing  was  found  but  pure  sand  mixed  with  water- worn  stones. 

Near  the  first  shell-heap,  and  between  it  and  Findhorn,  are  three 
spots  presenting  features  somewhat  unusual  Two  are  of  a  superficial 
area  of  about  25  feet  each,  and  are  covered  by  small  water- worn  stones 
which  are  broken  into  two,  four,  and  even  six  piecea  On  all  sides  of 
these  two  spots  are  the  ordinary  beach  stones,  and  the  surfaces  covered 
by  the  broken  stones  are  so  conspicuous  as  to  at  once  catch  the  eye. 
The  stones  on  the  third  spot  appear  as  if  they  had  been  fractured  by 
fire.  They  differ  also  in  their  arrangement  from  those  of  the  other  two 
places  in  being  heaped  up  in  the  form  of  a  small  flat-topped  mound. 

A  large  number  of  flint  implements  have  been  found  on  the  Findhorn 
side,  principally  scrapers  and  arrow-heads.  No  objects  of  bronze  or 
brass,  such  as  are  met  with  on  the  Culbin  side,  appear  to  be  found  here. 
A  few  small  fragments  of  pottery,  apparently  of  Bronze  Age  type,  have 
been  picked  up  at  different  times.  A  few  beads  of  glass  have  also  been 
found,  principally  of  the  double  globular  form.  Eastward,  near  Burg- 
head,  a  bronze  spear-head  is  said  to  have  been  found,  and  it  may  possibly 
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be  the  one  presented  to  the  National  Museum  by  Mr  Hugh  W.  Young  of 
Burghead,  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  (see  Proe,  Soe,  Ant,  Seotj  voL  xiL, 
New  Series,  p.  379).  Another  small  spear  or  lance-head,  of  the  type  with 
broad  lozenge-shaped  blade,  with  loops  on  the  socket^  was  found  in  the 
parish  of  Alves,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Bey.  Mr  M'Ewan 
of  Dyke. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr  John  Bisset  of  Findhom  for  allowing  me  the  use 
of  his  boats,  and  for  other  assistance;  and  his  brother,  Mr  Joseph 
Bisset,  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington,  for  help  in 
drawing  up  the  map.  To  make  the  report  compleiie,  a  detailed  notice 
of  tlie  Culbin  collection  in  the  National  Museum  is  appended. 

Stone  Implements. 

Axes, — There  are  only  seven  stone  axes  in  the  coUectioo,  all  of  sinall  size. 
They  are  mostly  of  gneiss,  and  vary  from  3f  inches  to  5  inches  in  length. 

Hammer-8to7ie8  are  very  numerous,  there  being  over  one  hundred  selected 
specimens  in  the  collection.  They  are  all  formed  from  water-worn  pebbles  of 
quartzite,  of  oblong  or  flattish  circulai*  form.  Those  of  oblong  form  are  abraded 
at  one  or  both  ends,  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  curved  ridge,  similar  to  a  specimen 
figured  by  Dr  John  Evans.^  Those  of  flattish  circular  form  are  abraded  on 
their  circumference,  and  two  or  three  have  a  circular  depression  on  either  face. 
One  hammer-stone  of  oblong  form,  3^  inches  in  length,  has  a  roughly  picked 
depression  on  two  opposite  sides,  and  one  end  smoothed  as  if  by  use  as  a 
rubbing-stone,  and  the  other  end  chipped  and  fractured. 

An  oblong  pebble  of  quartzite  has  a  groove  on  one  face  1]  inch  in  length,  | 
inch  broad,  and  less  than  ^  inch  deep,  each  end  of  which  terminates  in  a 
circular  hollow  ^  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  little  over  ^  inch  in  depth. 

There  are  several  flattish  pebbles  of  quartzite  with  a  circular  depression  on 
one  or  both  faces,  and  a  socket-stone  of  red  sandstone.  A  disc  of  micaceous 
stone,  11  inches  in  diameter  and  1  inch  thick,  has  a  perforation  |  inch  in 
diameter  through  the  centre. 

WhorU, — Two  are  of  micaceous  sandstone,  four  of  claystone,  several  (mostly 
imperfect)  formed  from  portions  of  vessels  of  mediaeval  earthenware,  and  one 
of  lead.  Those  of  stone  are  from  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  well 
formed.  The  earthenware  specimens  are  from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
three  of  them  are  imperforate.  The  whorl  of  lead  is  1;^  inch  iu  diameter  and 
^  inch  iu  thickness. 

Mould  for  Bronze  Axes, — Fig.  3  shows  both  sides  of  a  mould  of  reddish 
micaceous  sandstone  8^  inches  in  length,  7  inches  in  breadth,  and  4^  inches  in 

^  Aiicicni  Slojie  Implenmnta^  p.  221. 
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thickness.  The  obveiee  shows  matrices  for  two  axes  ;  one,  6^  inches  in  length 
bj  3^  inches  across  the  broadest  eDd ;  the  other,  4j  inches  in  length  by  2 j 
inches  actoes  the  broadest  end.    Each  matrix  is  j  inch  in  depth.    At  one 


Fig.  2.  ObverM  and  rereise  of  Stone  Uonld  from  Culbin  Sands  81  inches  in 
greatest  leogtb  (Scale  i). 

edge  of  the  obverse  face  is  a  small  groove,  1|  inch  in  length,  |  inch  in 
breadth,  and  (V  '''<^''  '"  depth.  On  one  side  is  the  matrix,  apparently  for 
another  aie  of  mnch  smaller  size.  It  measures  only  Sg  incbea  in  length, 
1 J  inch  across  the  broadest  end,  and  g  inch  in  depth.  On  the  reverse  face  is 
the  matrix  for  another  axe,  Sj  inches  in  length  and  \^  inch  in  deptb.  A  por- 
tion of  the  mould  is  broken  off  one  face.  A  small  portion  of  another  mould, 
also  of  micaceous  sandstone,  showing  part  of  a  matrix  for  flat  axes  on  each 
fac«,  was  found  near  the  same  place. 

Oap. — A  cup  formed  of  steatitic  stone  was  found  near  the  west  end  of  the 
sands  in  1B87,  and  is  now  in  the  Natiooal  Collectiuu.  It  is  almost  circular,  4^ 
by  4)  inches  by  3  inches  in  height,  with  a  projecting  handle  IJ  inch  in  length, 
2  inches  in  greatest  bread  tb,  and  l^incb  in  thickness,  perforated  from  the  upper 
and  nnder  sides.    Its  cavity  is  3J  inches  in  diameter  and  2}  inches  in  depth. 

Saddle  QtieTTU. — There  are  ten  saddle  qnems  and  portions  of  several  others. 
They  are  all  of  qnartzite  and  granite,  and  range  from  Ifi  to  23  inches  in  length, 
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and  from  S  to  14  inches  in  lireadth.  Serenl  of  the  upper  or  mbbiog- 
stones  of  saddle  qaenu  of  qnaitcite  &iid  granite  are  also  in  the  collection,  three 
of  which  ore  elliptical  in  form 
and  plano-convex  in  section. 
These  three  ore  each  aboDt  IQi 
bj  7  inches.  Ko  specimen  of 
the  ordinary  qnem  ia  known 
to  have  been  found  on   the 

Diteoidal  ttoneL—Thete  are 

sixtj-eight    apecimens    of    a 

curious  type  of  implementei, 

which  for  the    present    may 

conveniently  be  called  "Dis- 

coidal  stones."    They  are  all 

.nColbin  Sands     farmed  of  flattish  pebbles  of 

quartzite,     roughly     chipped 

round  the  edge,  and  vary  in  diameter  from  1}  to  G  inches  and  from  ^  to  1  j 

inches  in  thickness  (fig.  3).    Their  resemblance  to  some  of  the  so-called  pol- 

(colithic  implements  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  United  States,  is  wortli 

pointing  out.' 

Flint, 
Cora  and  Flaka. — True  cores  or  nuclei,  showing  a  regular  series  of  conchoidal 
facets  where  flakes  have  been  struck  off,  are  not  common  in  the  collection. 
Numerous  small  blocks  of  flint,  however,  show  traces  of  having  liad  chips  and 
flakes  intentionally  struck  off  from  them.  Of  chips,  splinters,  and  flakes  there 
18  an  immense  quantity.' 

Slriie-a-lighie  of  modem  origin,  and  gun  and  pistol  flints  are  numerous,  there 

being  over  eighty  in  the  collection. 

Scrapers  are  much  more  numerous  from  the  Cnlbin  Sands  than  any  other 

■  See  EepOTl  of  UniUd  States  Natimml  MuKum,  1888,  pUt«H  cii.,  el  uq. 

*  Sir  Herbert  Mftiwell,  in  a  paper  on  the  Stone  Implcmeuta  of  Wigtownshire,  aajs: 

"  For  long  I  was  pDzzlcd  to  account  for  the  profiuiion  of  the  chips  and  mann&ctured 

objects  contained  in  the  drifting  sandhillH  at  the  head  of  Luco  Bay,  as  compared  with 

their  scarcity  in  other  districta  of  the  county,  aiid  their  almost  complete  absence  in 

the  Machars  or  Eaat«m  Division  of  Wigtownshire.     But  the  mystery  solved  itself  at 

last.     Underlying  the  vast  accumulation  of  sand  ore  enccessivo  ridges  of  shingle, 

correspoDding  to  ancient  sea-levels.     These  beaches  contain  fairly  numerous  flint 

nodules,  and  as  the  sand  shifted  with  the  wind,  cxpoaing  fresh  surfaces  of  old  beach, 

the  flints  were  picked  out  aud  manuFactnted  on  the  spot." — Ardtaologieal  CoUeeti'mt 

of  Ayrakire  atid  Oailaway,  vol.  v.  p.  24.     The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  large 

nnmber  of  flint  implements  on  the  Cnlbin  Bands. 
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type  of  implement,  Ihete  being  upwards  of  four  thousuid  in  the  National 
Cnllection.  A  laxge  number  bave  been  made  from  external  flakes,  and  still 
show  the  original  cruBt  of  the  nodnle.  A  few  others  appear  to  have  been 
bomed  in  a  fire.  The  moet  common  form  is  that  of  a  botse-shoe  with  a  eemi- 
circnlar  cutting  or  scraping  edge.  A  number  aie  almost  circular  in  form,  with 
the  edge  trimmed  nearly  all  the  way  round,  but  there  is  not  a  single  specimen 
in  the  collection  like  the  one  found  at  Bridlington  and  figured  by  Dr  John 
Evans.'  M&ny  are  of  "  duck-bill "  form,  with  secondary  chipping  along  both 
sides  as  well  as  at  the  point.  Those  with  a  cutting  or  scraping  edge  on 
opposite  ends  are  very  rare  in  Scotland,  and  there  are  none  in  the  collection 
from  the  Culbin  Sands.  In  siie  the  scrapers  vary  from  |  inch  in  diameter  to 
SJ  inches  is  length,  but  are  mostly  about  1  inch  to  1^  inches  each  way. 

A  laige  side  scraper,  Ij  inch  in  length  and  2^  inches  in  breadth,  is  very 
similar  in  form  to  the  lai^e  "  choppers  "  found  at  Le  Mouetier,  Dordogne,  and 
figured  by  lArtet  and  Christy.' 

A  large  number  of  implements  of  scraper  form,  and  mostly  of  lai^  size,  are 


Fig.  4.  Hollow  Scraper  found  on  the 
Culbin  Sands.     (Scale,}-.] 

all  battered  and  bruised  on  the  worked  edge,  and  have  in  all  probability  been 
used  as  strike-a-lights  in  prehistoric  times.  Several  of  these  have  also  been 
burned  in  a  fire. 

RoUow  Scraper*,  or  scrapers  with  concave  instead  of  convex  scraping  edge, 
are  also  numerous  in  the  collection.  Two  or  three  are  of  a  specialised 
form  similar  to  the  one  here  shown  the  full  size  (fig.  4).  The  woodcut 
scarcely  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fine  secondary  working  o: 
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edge.     An   uial<^ns  t,Tpe  of  implement  is  dcMribed  and  figured  bj  Dr 

iSatot,  or  flakes  of  flint  with  Mirated  edges,  number  about  Mtj  specimens, 

two  of  the  beat  of  which  are  lepresenled  the  full  size  bj  figs.  5  and  6.    The 

specimen  abdwn  in  fig.  B  is  serrated  on  both  edges,  and 

fig.  6  on  one  edge  onlf .   The  serration  on  both  specimens 

is  very  minute. 

Bortrt  are  not  numerous  in  the  collection.     A  tTpical 
specimen,  with  the  point  broken  off,  is  shown  in  fig.  7 
the  full  size.    There  are  also  a  few  implements  in  the 
collection  identical  in  form  with  fig.  231  (p.  291)  of 
Etbhs's  Anciejit  Stone  ImphmenU,  there  doubtingly  in- 
cluded among  the   borers.     Dr  Evans  thinks  it  is  pos- 
sible they  may  have  been  intended  and  used  for  some 
IT'      7     Fl'  t  Rn      totally  different  purpoM,  "such,  (or  instance,  as  forming 
fouilS'  on    th^  Culto  '''*  'ip"  "f  arrows,  for  which,  from  their  symmetrical 
Sands.    (Scsle,  }.)  form,  tbey  are  not  ill  adapted."' 

Trimmed  Ftakei  awl  Knixtet  very  numerous  and  of  a  peat  variety  of  forms. 
Many  are  worktKi  on  both  edges,  but  the  greater  number  ar«  single  edged. 
Three  of  the  finest  double-edged  knives  are  here  shown  the  actual  siie  (figs.  8, 
9,  10),  K^tlier  with  n  sectional  view  of  each.    The  largest  doable-edged  knife 


Fig».  8,  9,  10.  Flint  knives  found  on  the  Culbin  Sanda     {Scale,  1.) 

in  the  collection  measures  Sj  inches  in  length,  and  there  are  several  from  2 
to  i\  inches  in  length  by  I  inch  in  breadth.    There  is  also  a  fragment  of  the 

'  AncUni  SUme  ImplemetiU,  p.  2S7.  '  Ibid.,  p.  S90. 
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ftroand  edge  of  a  knife  of  dUcoidal  fonn  identical  with  thoae  found  in  Aber- 
deenshire at  Kintore  and  Tnrriff,  in  Kincardineshire  at  Fordoun,  and  in 
Lanarkshire,  all  now  in  the  National  Collection.'  The  Culbin  fragment  shows 
traces  of  having  been  in  a  fire. 

Fig.  11  represents  (actual  aize)  a  special  type  of  implement,  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  OBBiga  a  pteciee  name.  The  straight  edge  is  very  finely  serrated 
like  a  saw,  and  the  concavity  at  the  top  shows  fine  secondary  chipping.  The 
shoulder  is  also  neatly  rounded  by  fine  and  K^ular  flaking.  It  may  be  only  a 
hollow  scraper. 

Arrow  and  Spear  Head*  are  very  numerous,  and  present  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  though  unfortunately  a  lai^  number  are  imperfect     Including  frag- 


ile Culbin  Sanda.     (Scale,  ^.)  the  Culbin  Sands.     (Scale,  f ) 

menls,  there  are  in  the  National  Museum  upwards  of  one  thousand  specimens. 
Besides  arrow  and  apear  heads  properly  so  called,  there  is  a  large  nuniber  of 
implements  from  1  inch  to  !{  inches  in  length,  resembling  arrow-heads  of 
triangular  and  lozenge  forms.  They  may  be  unfinished  specimens.  In  size  the 
two  varieties,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  vary  from  }  inch  in  length  by  the  same 
in  breadth  to  2}  inches  in  length  by  1^  inches  in  breadth,  both  extremes  l-eing 
found  among  the  type  with  barbs  and  centre  stem.  A  very  fine  specimen  of 
leaf-shaped  spear-head  ia  shown  the  full  size  in  fig.  12.  It  is  formed  of  greyish- 
>  Frae.  Soe.  Ant.  Sect.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  675-578 ;  SeoUand  in  Pagan  Tima .-  Bromt  and 
Statu  Agtt,  p.  S70 ;  Ancient  Stone  LnplemetUi,  p.  SD6. 
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wbiu  Hint,  and  is  not  more  tbui  i  inub  in  tliicknesa.  Three  fine  specimenB  ai 
the  same  form  and  of  almost  the  smdb  size  were  found  in  a  Stone  Age  caini  at 
Unstan,  Orkney.  Another,  Sg  inches  in  length,  found  in  Invernese-shire,  is  in 
the  National  Collection.  Specimens  of  almost  lozenge  form  are  f»ir\j  veil 
represented  in  the  collection,  and  aie  moetlj  well  finished.  Two  fine  speci- 
mens are  shown  the  actual  size  in  the  accompanying  figures  (figs.  13, 14).  The 
commonest  form  is  that  of  fig.  13.  The  original  of  fig.  U  is  more  delicately 
finished  and  the  forward  edges  are  alightly  concave.  Three  specimens  of  the 
lozenge -shaped  arrow-heads  measure  respectively  \^  inch  in  length  by  f  inch 
in  lireadth,  |  inch  by  }}  inch,  and  ]g  inch  by  ]}  inch.    The  original  of  Gg. 


li  diffem  but  alightly  fcom  the  last  mentioned,  in  that  the  basal  edges  are  also 
concave.  This  type  is  not  very  common  from  any  part  of  Scotland,  and  there 
are  only  two  other  specimens  in  the  collection  from  the  Culbin  Sands,  one  of 
which  is  only  {  inch  in  length  by  ^  inch  in  breadth.  Of  fusifomi 
arrow-heads  thiire  are  several,  mostly  neatly  GnisheJ,  and  varying  from  1 
to  1^  inch  in  length.  One  very  fine  specimen,  large  enough  to  be  termed  a 
spear-head,  has  originally  been  at  leaBt'2j  inches  in  length,  but  J  of  an  inch  are 
broken  off  one  end.  Of  arrow-heads  of  lanceolate  form  there  are  only  two  or 
three  npecimens  in  the  collection  which  can  be  classed  as  auch. 

Fi);.  16  represents,  the  actual  size,  a  very  broad  specimen  of  the  leaf-shaped 
type  of  arrow-head,  and  is  not  common  in  Scotland.  A  second  specimen  of 
weathered  flint  measures  |  inch  either  way.  This  type  a  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguLsh  from  the  triangular  form  of  arrow-bead  with  convex  base,  of 
which  a  typical  specimen  is  shown  the  full  size  in  fig.  17.  This  last  type 
appears  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  north-eastern  counties  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Scotland. 
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The  tjpe  of  arrow-head  of  etemmeil  triangalnr  form,  with  or  without  barbti, 
is  the  commonest  in  the  collection.    In  length  the  specimens  of  this  type  rarely 


exceed  Ij-  inch,  with  the  exc«ption  of  these  which  may  be  clamed  aa  spear- 
he&da  and  reach  to  SJ  inches.    A  typical  specimen  of  the  eimpleet  form,  without 


barbs,  is  shown  the  actual  size  in  fig.  16.     Specimens  of  this  type  appenr  to  be 
mote  common  in  France  than  in  Britain.    The  original  of  fig.  19  hus  the  barba 

I    ♦! 

Figs.  20,  21.  AiTow-headt  with  Barbs  snd  Centre  Stem  fonnd  on  the  Culbin  Ssnda. 
(So»le,  i.) 

very  slightly  formeil,  and  an  elongated  body  combined  with  convex  sides  and  a 
square-ended  stem.    With  the  barbs  slightly  lengthened,  this  type  meiges  iulo 
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that  represented  in  fig.  SO.  In  fig.  81  the  length  ii  atill  fnrtber  tedneed,  ud 
the  iides  assnme  &  more  convex  appeMtmce.  The  original  of  fig.  28  reprewtit* 
specimen  of  the  highly  elongated  form  which  is  not  uncommon  in  Scotland, 
being  met  with  principally  iu  Wigtownshire. 

The  commonest  form  of  arrow-head  with  barb*  and  centh  stem  is  shown  in 
6j(.  23.  The  example  figured  is  on«  of  the  finest  of  the  serica,  the  edges  being 
serrated  like  a  fine  taw.  The  artow-heads  of  this  class  are  mostly  under  I 
inch  in  length.    Another  fine  specimen,  1]  inch  in  length,  unfortunately 


Fig.  42.  AtTow-li*»d  of  Elongatud  Form         Fig.  2S.  AiTow-he»d  with  Barha  and 
with  Barbs   and  Stem  found  on  the  Stem,  found  on  the  Cnlbin  Sands. 

Culbin  Sands.     (Scale,  f)  (Scale,  J.) 

withoDt  the  stem,  is  so  finely  serrated  on  each  edge  that  there  are  sixteen 
notches  wiQiin  an  inch.    A  very  fine  specimen  of  spear-head  similar  to  one 


.  .  nsynunetric 
Sands.     (Scale,  f ) 

found  in  Sherbura  Wood  and  figured  by  Evans,"  is  2^  inches  in  length  and  1) 
inch  across  the  barbs. 

'  Ancient  Stmt  Implemenb,  p.  340. 
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In  figs.  24)  26,  26  are  shown  three  specimens  of  arrow-heads  of  peculiar 
and  not  common  forms.  A  specimen  of  analogous  form  was  found  in  a 
chambered  cairn  at  Ormiegill,  Caithness.^  One  similar  to  fig.  24,  but  with  the 
barb  more  elongated,  is  in  the  collection  from  the  Glenluce  sands.  Similar 
specimens  have  been  found  in  England  and  a  few  are  figured  by  Evans.^  An 
analogous  type  of  implement  common  in  Ireland  and  presumed  to  be  knives 
are  figured  and  described  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Buick  in  an  earlier  volume  of  our 
Proceedings.^ 

Urns. 

Fragments  of  several  urns  of  Bronze  Age  types  have  been  found  on  the 
Culbin  Sands,  but  only  two  were  found  in  pieces  large  enough  to  be  put 
together.  Of  these  two,  one  is  11}  inches  in  height  and  8  inches  in  diameter 
across  the  mouth,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  ornament.  The  material  is  very 
coarse  clay  mixed  with  small  stones.  A  quantity  of  burnt  bones  were  found 
with  it ;  and  also  a  strike-a-light  of  flint  If  inch  in  length,  |  inch  in  breadth, 
and  j^  inch  in  thickness.  Similar  implements  have  been  found  elsewhere  in 
Scotland  accompanying  interments.^  The  Oulbin  specimen  has  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire. 

The  second  urn  (fig.  27)  is  the  tallest  found  in  Scotland  in  the  National 
Collection.  It  measures  16|  inches  in  height  by  11^  inches  across  the  mouth, 
and  is  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  three  horizontal  mouldings,  at  distances 
of  3  inches,  5|  inches,  and  8^  inches  respectively  from  the  lip.  This  urn  is 
peculiar  in  having  the  lip  pierced  by  two  holes,  each  §  inch  in  diameter,  and 
1^  inch  apart,  at  a  distance  of  1  inch  below  the  lip.  A  quantity  of  burnt 
bones  were  also  found  with  this  urn. 

Bronze  Implements  and  Ornaments. 

Axes. — Four  flat  axes  are  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  sands.  One  of 
these,  in  the  National  Collection,  measures  6  inches  in  length  by  3^  inches 
across  the  cutting  end.  A  second  specimen  of  similar  size  and  form,  imperfect 
at  the  cutting  edge,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  J.  M'Ewan  of  Dyke. 
These  two  are  said  to  have  been  found  together  by  a  man  working  with  the 
forester  of  the  estate.  The  other  two  axes  have  disappeared.  In  Mr  M^Ewan's 
collection  there  is  also  the  butt  end  of  a  broad  dagger-blade  with  a  raised  mid- 

^  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times :  Bronze  and  Stone  Ages,  p.  246. 

'  Op,  cii.,  pp.  349-351.  '  Pro.  Soe,  Ant  Scot.,  vol.  x.,  New  Series,  pp.  51-61. 

^  Flint  strike-lights  accompanied  with  lumps  of  iron  pyrites  have  been  found  at 
Teindside  Farm,  Minto,  Roxburghshire  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  viii.  p.  137) ;  at 
Flowerbum,  Ross-shire  {Ibid.,  vol.  vii,  New  Series,  p.  356) ;  and  at  Hoprig,  Berwick- 
shire {Proc  Berunckshire  Naturalists*  Clvh,  vol.  xii.  p.  135). 
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rib  along  iu  length  on  both  Tacea,  and  with  fonr  riret-boles  for  BttAcbment  to 
the  butdle.  It  ia  said  to  have  been  found  near  the  place  marked  "  Dagger  " 
on  the  nap.  The  pointa  of  three  small  lance-heads  and  a  part  of  a  large 
apear-head  are  in  the  National  Collection.    A  bronze  hamesg-iiiounting  umilar 


Fig.  !7.  Cinerary  Urn  found  on  the  Culbin  Sands. 

to  thoao  foand  in  a  cairn  in  the  parish  of  Towie,  Aberdeenshire,'  waa  recently 
found  on  the  rands,  and  is  now  in  Mr  M'Ewan'a  collection. 
Fig.  28  represents  (full  size)  a  bronze  mounting  of  "  Late  Celtic  "  type,  and 

'  Aw.  Soe.  Anl.  Sol.,  vol.  iii.,  New  Series,  p.  321,  and  Scotlaml  ix  Fayan  Tima : 
Iron  Age,  p.  122.  See  also  JJndeDOiltmidt'tAlterthiimeruiuertrKeidniahat  Voneil, 
Bd.  L  beft  ii  taf.  t.  figs.  1  and  2.  Them  mountings  appear  to  havB  been  sttached 
to  the  driving  collars  of  horses,  and  the  reins  passed  tbrough  them  to  gaide  the 
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fig.  S9  a  imall  pair  of  bronze  tweezert  limilar  in  form  and  size  to  otbcra  fonod 
in  England  in  anociation  with  Roman  remains.    A  very  fine  bronze  spiml 


armlet  found  among  the  Mndhills  in  the  early  part  of  thia  century,  preserved 
at  Altyre,  is  shown  in  fig.  30. 


Fig.  30.   Broiiie  Armlet  foand  on  the  Culbio  Sands. 

Three  imperfect  fibulie  of  early  Iron  Age  types  are  preserved  in  the  National 
Collection.    Similar  fibnln  were  found  in  the  cranni^  at  Lochlee.' 

<  AnHent  SeMiih  Laht  DiceUingi,  p.  lifi. 
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Brooches, — ^There  are  a  considerable  number  of  broocbes,  mostly  of  bronze  or 
brass,  one  of  silver,  and  one  of  pewter.  Tbe  silver  brooch  measures  {^  inch  in 
diameter  and  is  inscribed  on  the  upper  face  "  44  issvs  na."  The  pewter  brooch 
measures  If  inch  across,  and  is  ornamented  with  small  projecting  bosses  on  the 
upper  face  and  standing  out  from  the  edge.  The  pin  of  this  specimen  is  of  iron. 
The  brooches  of  bronze  or  brass  are  mostly  of  the  common  ring  form  and  vary 
in  size  from  f  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  A  few  are  without  pins.  One 
brooch  of  the  ordinary  Highland  form,  2  inches  in  diameter,  is  ornamented 


Fig.  81.  Bronze  Pensnnular  Brooch  foimd  on  the  Calbin  Sands.    (Scale,  f.) 

with  a  kind  of  f  oliageous  scroll  work.  A  larger  one,  2^  inches  in  diameter,  is 
ornamented  with  an  incised  star  pattern  of  fifteen  points,  the  intermediate 
spaces  being  filled  in  with  hatched  lines.  The  bronze  brooch,  shown  the  full 
size  in  fig.  31,  is  the  moat  perfect  in  the  collection  and  is  of  an  early  Iron  Age 
type.  There  is  also  a  Luckenbooth  brooch  in  the  form  of  a  crowned  heart, 
and  another  small  one  of  octagonal  form.  A  considerable  number  of  pins  of 
bronze  brooches  are  also  in  the  collection,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  belong  to 
any  of  the  brooches  mentioned  above. 

FiTtger-rings. — There  are  several  finger-rings  of  bronze  or  brass  and  two  of 
lead  in  the  collection,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  one  here  figured,  the 
actual  size  (fig.  32),  they  are  all  comparatively  modem.  It  appears  to  be  of 
bronze,  and  is  J  inch  in  diameter.    The  two  free  ends  terminate  in  rude  re- 
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presentations  of  animals'  heada.  Two  similar  spiral  bronze  finger-nngs  were 
found  in  a  brocli  at  Eriboll,  Satherlandshire.*  A  third  example,  of  three 
turns,  found  vith  a  penannular  brooch  at  Granton,  near  Edinburgh,  is  figured 
by  Wilson,*  A  flilver  ring  of  same  type  was  in  the  hoard  of  silver  objects 
found  at  Norrie's  Law,  Lai^,'  and  two  of  gold  occurred  among  the  relics  found 
in  the  cr&nnog  at  Buston,  Ayrshire.* 

Pirn. — The  pin  of  "  Late  Celtic  "  type  shown  the  actual  size  in  Gg.  33  is  un- 
fortunately imperfect  In  all  probability  the  three  projecting  sockets  ranged 
along  the  top  were  filled  with  coloured  enamel.  A  similar  pin,  of  slightly 
larger  size,  with  traces  of  red  and  gieen  enamel,  was  found  in  the  parish  of 
Urquhart,  Elginshire,  and  is  now  in  the  National  Collection.'  Two  similar 
pins  of  silver  of  a  laiger  size,  and  the  head  and  port  of  tbe  prong  of  a  third  of 
smaller  size,  occurred  in  the  hoard  found  at  Norrie's  Law  already  referred  to. 


f\ 


Another  pin,  4^  inches  in  length,  has  a  movable  ring  head  H  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Two  others,  4  inches  and  4^  inches  in  length,  have  spherical  heads, 
and  another,  3g  inches  in  length,  has  the  head  flattened  out  to  a  lozenge  form. 
Four  small  imperfect  pins  have  the  beads  formed  of  two  divergent  spirals 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  Lake  Dwelling  at  Peschiera,  Italy,  and  elsewhere 
on  the  Continent; 

Rivttt  or  Fasteners.— Theae  objects  are  very  numerous  in  the  collection,  and 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  mending  dishes  and  caldrons  of  thin  sheet  bronze. 
There  are  several  fragments  of  thin  ^eet  metal  in  tbe  Museum  from  tbe  same 
locality,  which  are  pierced  with  one  or  more  of  these  riveta.  Two  perfect 
specimens  of  rivets  are  shown  in  fig.  34,  one  "open"  and  the  other  "closed." 

Netdiei  and  Pint  are  also  numerous.  The  needles  are  nearly  all  made  of 
thin  sheet  bronze  rolled  together  in  the  form  of  a  tube.    A  few  of  tbe  pins  are 

'  Archxalogia  Seotiea,  vol.  v.  pi.  ivi,  p.  106. 
'  Prehiatoric  Awnals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  474. 
'  Pr<K.  Soe.  Ant.  Scat.,  vol  ri.,  New  Series,  p.  248. 
*  Ancient  ScoUiah  Lake  Dwellings,  p.  229. 
'  rrec  Soe.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  x.  p.  358. 
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formed  in  the  same  waj)  but  the  greater  number  are  made  of  one  piece  of  wire, 
with  another  piece  twisted  round  one  end  of  it  Points  of  laces  are  also 
numerous,  and  many  hare  a  fragment  of  lace-cord  still  adhering  to  them.^ 


Fig.  84.  Two  Bronze  ttivets  fouhd  on  the  Culbin  Sands.    (Scale,  {.) 

MiieeUaneoui, — The  remaining  small  objects  of  bronze  or  brass  of  compara- 
tively modem  origin  include  the  fragmetit  of  brass  chain  shown  in  fig.  35, 


Fig.  85.  Portion  of  Brass  Chain  foand  on  the  Culbin  Sands.    (Scale,  {,) 

buckles  of  various  forms,  clasps,  buttons,  small  loops  of  wire,  clippings  of  thin 
sheet  metal,  "runners"  and  droppings,  slag,  &c. 


BeadSj  &c. 

Beadi,  apart  from  those  of  comparatively  modem  origin,  are  not  nnmerous, 
but  are  nevertheless  of  great  interest  Fig.  36  represents,  the  actual  size,  a 
flattish  triangular  bead  of  dark-coloured  vitreous  paste  inlaid  with  enamel 
spirals  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  three  comers  of  the  bead  are  also 
pointed  with  small  drops  of  greenish  transparent  glass  paste.  There  are  also 
seven  portions  of  beads  of  the  same  material,  but  of  slightly  different  form, 
representing  seven  different  specimens. 

Besides  those  from  the  Oulbin  Sands,  there  are  other  eighteen  specimens  of 
this  class  of  bead  found  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  in  the  National  Museum. 
One  of  these  (imperfect)  was  found  in  the  Broch  of  Bowermadden,  Caithnesa,* 
and  another  accompanied  a  Bronze  Age  interment  at  Eddertoun,  Ross-shire.' 


^  Comp.   Shakespeare,    ''Henry  lY. "  part  i.   act   ii.   scene  iv.   288. 
Glossary  to  the  Globe  edition  of  Shakespeare  the  word  is  explained  as 
"  Point,  a  lace  famished  with  a  tag  by  which  the  breeches  were  held  up." 

'  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times:  Iron  Age,  p.  283. 

'  Proc,  Soe,  AnL  Scot.,  vol.  v.  pi.  xxi.  p.  813. 
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The  remaining  beads  were  found  during  digging  operations,  tamed  up  by  the 
plough,  or  found  on  the  surface. 

A  half  of  a  bead,  f ^  inch  in  diameter,  is  formed  of  four  threads  of  vitreous 
paste  of  blue,  white,  red,  and  yellow  colour  respectively,  twisted  together  like 
a  cord.  The  half  of  another  bead,  j  inch  in  diameter,  is  of  blue  glass  with 
faint  irregular  streaks  of  a  yellow-green  colour  extending  to  ^  of  an  inch  below 
the  surface.  A  portion  of  another  is  of  white  gloss  with  yellow  vitreous  paste 
fused  or  '*  run  "  through  its  mass.  Two  beads  of  blue  vitreous  paste  appear  to 
have  been  spoiled  in  their  manufacture.  Probably  the  most  interesting  of  all 
are  four  pieces  of  parti-coloured  glass  slag.  One  piece,  2  inches  in  length  by 
^  inch  in  thickness,  is  coloured  blue,  yellow,  and  green.  The  second  has  a 
dark  blue  ground  with  a  portion  of  paste  of  a  bright  turquoise  colour  on  one 
side.  The  third  has  a  pale  green  ground,  and  on  one  side  is  a  fused  bead  of 
white  paste  with  yellow  spirals  all  run  into  one  mass.  The  fourth  specimen 
is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular-shaped  ring  of  white  transparent  paste. 


Fig.  39.  Bead  of  Vitreous  Paste  with 
Yellow  Spirals  found  on  the  Culbin 
Sands.     (Scale,  |.) 


r  r  ^' 


Fig.  37.  Bead  of  ffreenish  Vitreous 
Paate  found  on  tne  Culbin  Sands. 
(Scale,  i.) 


Another  and  rare  type  of  bead  of  greenish  vitreous  paste  is  shown  the  full 
size  in  fig.  37.  Eight  perfect  specimens  and  a  few  fragments  are  of  this  form. 
The  largest  resembles  six  globular  beads  united  together,  and  the  smallest  two 
united  together.  The  only  other  recorded  bead  of  this  type  in  Scotland 
accompanied  an  urn  of  Bronze  Age  type  found  at  Mill  of  Marcus,  near  Brechin, 
and  is  described  and  figured  in  the  last  volume  of  Proceedings.^ 

There  is  also  a  small  portion  of  a  bead  of  light  blue  vitreous  paste  of  the 
rare  star  pattern,  similar  to  four  specimens  found  on  the  Glenluce  Sands.  The 
Culbin  fragment  shows  only  three  points  or  rays.  Two  of  those  found  at 
Glenluce  *  are  perfect  and  have  nine  rays  each,  the  third  is  of  irregular  shape 
and  has  only  five  rays,  the  fourth  is  a  half  only  and  shows  five  rays.  Another 
perfect  specimen  of  six  rays  was  found  in  Blair-Drummond  Moss,  Perthshire, 

^  Proc  Soe.  Ant,  Scot,,  vol.  xii.,  New  Series,  p.  471.  By  an  oversight  the 
paragraph  relating  to  this  bead  was  inserted  in  the  wrong  place  in  Mr  Hutcheson's 
paper.  It  should  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  before  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  second  urn. 

•  iWrf.,  vol.  ii.,  New  Series,  p.  141. 
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and  is  now  preserTed  at  Blair-Dmnunond  House.    A  few  have  been  fonnd  in 
Ireland.' 

A  collection  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  b^ads  of  a  onifomi  dull 
yellowish  colour,  found  in  one  spot  near  the  base  of  one  of  the  sandhillii,  wbb 
exhibited  to  the  Society  in  1871 ;  and  a  portion  numbering  about  one  hundred 
were  presented  to  the  Museum.  They  vary  Blightly  in  size  froni  J  to  |  inch 
in  diameter.  An  analysis  of  the  beads  by  Dt  Stevenson  Macadam  showed  th&t 
"  the  beads  were  composed  of  glass  coloared  with  oxide  of  iron."  Beads  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  form  and  size,  but  of  scarlet  colour,  were  found  in  Arrieolland 
Crannog,  and  have  been  figured.* 

Jet. 

The  objects  of  jet  number  over  two  hundred,  and  couaist  principally  of  por- 
tions of  large  rings  or  bracelets,  a  number  of  beads  mostly  of  rude  form,  from 
^  inch  to  I  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  few  unworked  fragments.    A  number  of 


Fig.  38.  Terminal  FUte  of  Necklace  of  Jet  foand  on  the  Culbin  Sands.     (Scale.  ^.) 

the  fragments  of  rings  have  been  pierced  at  one  end  for  eusponsion.  The  most 
intereflting  object  of  jet^  however,  is  the  terminal  plate  of  a  necklace  of  Bronze 
j^ge  type  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  38). 

Glass. 
The  objects  of  glass  are  very  few,  with  the  exception  of  beads.  One  small 
fragment  of  the  rim  and  aide  of  a  bowl  or  cup  of  light-coloured  glasfi,  originall  j 
about  6  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  is  ornamented  horiitontaUy  by  two  bands  of 
white  vitreous  paste  laid  over  the  outer  surface.  A  fragment  of  the  rim  of 
another  vessel  is  hollowed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fiagments  found  in  the 
recently  excavated  broch  at  Torwoodlee,  near  Qalashiela.  A  third  fragment  of 
light-coloured  glass  is  ornamented  with  three  thread-like  ribs  of  blue  glass  on 
the  outer  surface. 

^  Journal  Jloj/al  Socidy  <^  Antiquaria  of  Irelimd,  vol  i.,  Gftb  series,  p.  361. 
'  Proc.  Soe.  AnL  Scut.,  vol.  xL,  New  Series,  p.  22S. 
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A  quantity  ot  blue,  green,  brown,  and  white  glass  beads  are  also  in  the  col- 
lection, but  are  evidently  of  no  great  antiquity. 

Iron. 

The  articles  of  iron  are  mostly  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  They  consist 
of  iish-hooks,  mostly  about  2jr  and  3  inches  in  length,  and  differing  little  from 
those  of  the  present  day.  A  few  horse-shoes  of  a  peculiar  form,  a  key,  the 
points  of  three  mediaeval  arrows,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  blade  of  a  broad 
double-edged  sword  are  also  among  the  objects  found.  There  is  also  a  padlock 
of  early  form  similar  to  one  figured  by  Genl.  Pitt-Rivers.^ 

Lead. 

Lead  is  represented  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  lumps,  run  portions, 
and  slag,  two  weights  for  fish-lines,  three  rude  whorl-like  objects,  and  the  whorl 
already  described. 

^  PrimUive  Locks  and  Keys,  pi.  v.  No.  Zic 
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Melon-shaped,  found  at  Burghead, — Exhibited, 

Beads  of  Paste,  &c.,  found  on  Culbin  Sands, 

found  in  Viking  Burial  in  Oronsay,  .... 

of  Glass,  &c.,  from  Chota  Nagpur,  India,  Donation  of. 


Beaker,  Meaning  of  the  Word,  ..... 

Beattock  Hill,  Annandale,  Forts  of,  .... 

Beaver  Traps,  Notice  of  Prehistoric,  .... 

Bell  of  Lanark,  a  Racing  Trophy  of  the  Seventeenth  Centmy,  Notice  of  the 

Silver,  ........  174-188 

Ben  Tuthcr,  Kirkcudbright,  Fort  of,  .....  896 

Bezoar  Stone,  Donation  of,     .  •  .164 

Birren  in  Dumfriesshire  Place-Names,  .....  205,  207 

Birrens,  Rectilinear  Fort  at,  ......  200 

Birronshill,  Rectilinear  Fort  at,         .....  .  200 

Birrens wark,  Rectilinear  Fort  at,       .  .  .  .  .  .  200 

Black  (Geo.  F.),  Report  on  the  Archaeological  Examination  of  the  Culbin 

Sands,  Elginshire,  &c.,  by,  .  .  .  .  .  .  484-511 

Bombie,  Kirkcudbright,  Camp  at,     .  .  .  .870 

Books  presented  to  the  Library,  67,  132,  133,  164,  165,  850,  851 
purchased  for  the  Library,     .            .           .  .  .      8, 421 
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64,65 
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367,  868 
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361,  362 
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164 
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68 

508-510 

484 

66 

172 

240-242 

78-89 
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Boyndie,  Banffshire,  Donation  of  Flit^t  Ari'owhead  from,      ...  06 

Bracelet  of  Silver  found  in  Viking  Hoard  in  Skye,  .  .  512 

Braes  of  Gigbt,  Aberdeenshire,  Exhibition  and  Notice  of  Bracelets,  Neck-ring, 

Blade,  &c.,  of  Bronze,  found  on,     .  .  .       183,  185-138 
Brasses,  Donation  of  Rubbings  of  Monumental, 
Brechin,  Stone  Axe  from, — Purchased,         .... 
Four  Silver  Brooches  found  at, — Purchased, 


Bridgend,  Annandale,  Fort  of,  ....  . 

Brochs  and  Forts,  Ground  Plans  of  Entrances  of,      . 
Bronze  Anvil  found  in  Sutherlandshire, — Exhibited, 

Armlet  found  on  Culbin  Sands,         .... 

Axe,  Socketed,  from  Croy,  Dumbartonshire, — Purchased,    . 

Axes  found  on  Culbin  Sands,  .  •  .  . 

Axes  from  France, — Purchased,         .... 

Blades  found  in  Cairn  at  Gilchom,  Notice  of, 

Bracelets,  Neck-ring,  Blade,  &c.,  found  on  Braes  of  Gigbt,  Exhibition 

and  Notice  of,  .....  .       133,  135-138 


163 

6 

417 

232 

124 

67 

505 

8 

504 

6 

457-460 


Brooches  found  on  Culbin  Sands,       .... 

Buckle  found  at  Crieff,  Donation  of,  ... 

Fasteners  found  on  Culbin  Sands,     .  .  .  : 

Spiral  Finger-Ring  found  on  Culbin  Sands,  . 

Celtic  Mounting  found  on  Culbin  Sands, 

Pin  found  at  Balcalk,  Tealing,  Donation  of, 

Celtic  Pin  found  on  Culbin  Sands,     .... 

Portions  of,  found  in  Yikiog  Burial  in  Oronsay, 

Sword  from  Leadburn,  Peeblesshire, — Purohased,     . 

Torque,  Twisted,  found  at  Urquhart,  JSlginshire,  Donation  of  Por 

tion  of,         ......  • 

Tweezers  found  on  Culbin  Sands,       .... 

Brooch,  Highland,  of  Brass,  from  Keith,  Exhibition  and  Donation  of,     166 

Highland,  of  Brass, — Purohased,       .... 

Highland,  from  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

found  at  Hunterston,  Ayrshire,  Rune-inscribed, — Purchased, 

Brooches,  Luckenbooth,  from  Banffshire,  Two, — Purchased, 

of  Silver  found  at  Brechin, — Purchased, 

found  on  Culbin  Sands,  ..... 

found  in  Viking  Burial  in  Oronsay,  .... 

of  Bronze  from  Spain, — Purchased,    .... 

Brook  (Alexander  J.  S.),  Notice  of  Four  Silver  Communion  Cups  of  the 

Scottish  Congregation  at  Campvere,  by,      .  • 
Notice  of  the  Silver  Bell  of  Lanark,  a  Horse-racing  Trophy  of 

the  Seventeenth  Century,  &c.,  by,    .  . 

Notice  of  a  Pair  of  Thumbikins,  &c.,  with  Notes  about  tlie 


Application  of  the  Torture,  &c.,  by. 
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417 
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166-173 

174-188 

463-475 
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Broomhill  Bank,  Annandale,  Forts  of|  . 

Brown  (Mias),  Donation  of  Stone  Monld  from  Trochrig,  Aynhiie,  by, 

Brace  (Laurence),  of  Cultemalindie,  Trial  of, 

of  Coltemalindie  and  Munees,  Family  of, 

Bruges,  Soottisli  Trade  with. 

Bullet  Mould  from  Banffshire, — Purchased,  .  . 

Burghead,  Photographs  of  RampartB  and  Antiquities  found 

Stone  with  Incised  Bull  from, — Exhibited,  • 

^—  Portion  of  Sculptured  Stone  found  at,— Exhibited, 

Notes  on  the  Ramparts  of,     . 

Burial  in  Oronsay,  Notice  of  Excavation  of  Viking, 

Cadenhead  (0.)i  Donation  of  Large  Pewter  Flagon,  by. 

Cairn  at  Ardvrecknish,  Notice  of,      • 

— ^—  near  Corran,  Notice  of,  .  .  . 

of  Bronze  Age  at  Gilchom,  Notice  of  Excavation  of  Burial, 

Cairns  on  the  Estate  of  Aberlour,  Banffshire,  Notice  of  Excavation  of  Two, 

near  Ballachulish,  Notice  of,  •  • 

with  Cists  and  Urns  at  Woodfield,  Highbanks,  Notice  of  Excava 

tion  of,        •  .  .  •  •  • 

near  **  Suidhe  Chennaidh  "  Fort,  Loch  Awe,  Notice  of, 

Caithness,  Carved  Stone  Ball  from, — Purchased, 

Calendars,  Notice  of  Scandinavian  Wooden,  . 

Camp  at  Bombie,  Kirkcudbright,      .... 

Camp  Knowe,  near  Moffat,  Mote  at,  ... 

Camp,  Roman,  at  Whinnyligat,  Kirkcudbright, 

Camps,  Forts,  and  Motes  of  Dumfriesshire,  Notice  of, 

Campbeltown,  Argyllshire,  Stone  Axe  from, — Purchased,    . 

Campvere,  Notice  of  Four  Silver  Communion  Cups  of  the  Scottish  Congr^(a 

tion  at,         ••••••  • 

Scottish  Conservators  of,        ....  . 

Car  in  Scottish  Place-Names,  ..... 

Carins  (Johns),  Payments  to,  on  behalf  of  John  Knox, 

Carse,  Kirkcudbright,  Mote  at,  •  .  .  .  . 

Carstares  (William),  Torture  of,  by  Thumbscrews,    • 

Castle  Dikes,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of,        •  • 

Castletown,  Caithness,  Donation  of  Carved  Stone  Ball  found  near,  . 

Catherine  Hill,  Annandale,  Fort  of,  •  •  «  •  • 

Chisholm  (James),  Provost  of  St  Giles  Church,         • 

Chota  Nagpiir,  India,  Donation  of  Stone  Implements  and  Beads  from, 

Christison  (Dr  David),  Notice  of  Excavation  of  Fort  "  Suidhe  Chennaidh, 

Loch  Awe,  &c.,  by,  ..•••■ 
Notice  of  Forts,  Camps,  and  Motes  of  Dumfriessbiro,  &c.,  with  Intro 

duction  to  the  Study  of  Scottish  Motes,  by, 
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Cist  with  Urn  found  at  Eckford,  Notice  of,  .  .  .  .      28-30 

Cists  with  Urns  at  Woodfield,  Highbanks,  Notice  of,  .  .  .      24-28 

Clove  for  stripping  Flax,  from  Gass,  Kirkcowan,  Donation  of,  .  182 

Coats  Hill,  Annandale,  Fort  of,        .  .  .  .  .237 

Cogiie,  Annandale,  Fort  of,  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .246 

Coles  (Frederick  R.),  Notice  of  the  Motes,  Forts,  and  Doons  of  the  Stewartry 

of  Kirkcudbright,  by,  .....  .  852-896 

Communion  Cups  of  the  Scottish  Congregation  at  Campvere,  Notice  of  Four 

Silver, 166-178 

of  Beaker  form,  ......  172 

of  Moniaeth,  Notice  of  Two,  ....  196,  197 

of  Pewter, — Purchased,  .....  8 

Cong,  Cross  of.  Lithographic  Drawing  of, — Purchased,         ...  8 

Conservator  of  the  Scottish  Privileges  at  Campvere,  .  .  .  169-171 

of  Scottish  Privileges  in  the  Netheriands,  Notice  of  Badge  of,  .  898-402 

Constable  (George  W.),  Urn  found  at  Harelaw,  Glencraig,  Exhibition  and 


Notice  of,  by,  ...  . 

Conval,  Banffshire,  Fort  on  Hill  of,  . 
Coolnaman,  Ireland,  Notice  of  Wooden  Machine  found  at, 
Corehead,  Annandale,  Forts  of,         . 
Comal  Burn,  Annandale,  Fort  of,     . 
Corran,  Notice  of  Cairn  near. 
Counters,  Notice  of  a  Set  of  Shuffle-Board,   . 
Cowdenbeath,  Donation  of  Fringe  Weaving-Machine  from, 
Craigiebum,  Annandale,  Fort  of,       .  •  • 

Craig-Baploch,  Kirkcudbright,  Hill  Fort  of, 
Crawfurd  (T.  Macknight),  Notice  of  Pair  of  Thumbikins 

Oi,     •••••. 
Creavie,  Kirkcudbright,  Forts  at  Castle, 
Crieff,  Donation  of  Bronze  Buckle  found  at, . 
Crof  thead,  Annandale,  Fort  of,  • 
Croy,  Bronze  Socketed  Axe  from, — Purchased, 
Culbin  Sands,  Elginshire,  Report  on  the  Archseological  Examination  of, 
Notice  of  Implements,  Ornaments  of  Flint,  Stone,  Bronze,  &c. 


the  Property 


from. 


Collections  from, — Purchased, 


Culdoach,  Kirkcudbright,  Mote  of,    . 
Cullen,  Notice  of  Sacrament  House  at, 
Cultemalindie,  Trial  of  Laurence  Bruce  of,    . 

and  Muness,  Family  of,  . 

Cunningham  (Thomas),  Scottish  Conservator  at  Campvere, 
Cupar,  Horse-racing  in,         ...  . 

Cups.    Su  Communion. 
Curwen,  Note  on  the  Surname, 
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Dalmakeddar,  Ann&ndale,  Forts  of,  .  .  .247,  248 

Dawson  (Sir  William),  Scottish  Consenrator  at  Campvere,   .  401 

Deed  of  CoDveyance  of  Land  in  Shetland,  1!^7,  Notice  of  Norwegian,         .  188-195 
Deeds  relating  to  Shetland  in  the  Norse  Language,  List  of, .  .  193,  194 

Deeside,  Two  Carved  Stone  Balls  from,— Purchased,  ...  8 

De  Muscamps,  Note  on  the  Name,     ......  197 

Deskford,  Notice  of  Sacrament  House  at,      .  .  109-113 

Dinwoodie,  Annandale,  Forts  of,       .....  .  248 

Dinwoodie  Hill,  Annandale,  Fort  of,  .....  246 

Dildawn,  Kirkcudbright,  Fort  of,      .  .386,  387 

Ditch,  Kirkcudbright,  "  Mote  "  of, 888,889 

"Dod,"  Annandale,  Fort  of  the,       ......  246 

Doons,  Motes,  and  Forts  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of,  .  352-^^96 
Douglas  (Charies  J.  C),  Donation  of  IH\-o  Pistols  with  Silver  Stocks,  by,  .  164 
(Sir  W.  Fettes),  Donation  of  BcAd  of  Paste  and  Bezoar  Stone, 

by,   ......••.  164 

Driver  (W.  H.  P.),  Donation  of  Stone  Implements  and  Beads  from  Chota 

Nagpur,  India,  by,  .  .  66 

Drummore,  Kirkcudbright  Fort  of,  .  .  .  .  359,  860 

Dryden  (Sir  Henry),  Donation  of  Cast  of  Slab  with  Crucifixion,  in  Isle  of 

Man,  by,     .  .  .  .  .  .  131 

Dryfesdale  Gate,  Annandale,  Fort  of,  ....  .  252 

Dudgeon  (Patrick),  Donation  of  Two  Stone  Arrowheads  and  Stone  Axe 

from  Minnesota,  by,  .....  .  348 

Dumfries,  Horse-racing  in,    .  .  .179,  185 

Dumfriesshire,  Note  on  Suniames  in,  ....  .  197,  198 

Notice  of  Forts,  Camps,  and  Motes  in,  .  .  198-256 

Bun  in  Dumfriesshire  Place-Names,  . 203,  207 

Dunbar  (Archibald  H.),  Notice  of  Facsimiles  of  the  Scottish  Coats  of  Arms 

emblazoned  in  the  ''Armorial  de  Gelre,"  by,  .  .  .9-19 

Duncane  (Gellis),  Torture  of,  by  Pilniewinkics,         ....  471 

Dundoran,  Annandale,  Fort  near,     ......  246 

Dunfermline,  Horse-racing  in,  .....  .  181,  182 

Dungarry,  Kirkcudbright,  Fort  of,    .  .  .  392-396 

Dunguile,  Kirkcudbright,  Fort  of,     .  .  .  389-391 

Dunrod,  Kirkcudbright,  Fort  of,       .....  .  360,  361 

Duns  (Prof.  J.),  Notes  on  some  Amulets  by,  .  .  .  .402-409 

Durie  (George),  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,         .  .  .  141,  142,  154,  155,  160 

£ckfoi*d.  Notice  of  Cist  with  Urn,  discovered  near,  .  .  .      28-30 

Edinburgh,  Cinerary  Urns  found  at  Shandon  Crescent, — Purchased,  .  6 

Notice  of  Rune  Pi'ime-StafT  in  Museum  in,    .  ,  .  .  289-294 

Egerton  (Lord),  Four  Communion  Cups  of  the  Scottish  Congregation  of 

Campvere,  Exhibited  by,     .  .  .165 
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Eilean-na-Naoimh,  Donation  of  Stone  Cross-head  from, 
England,  Horse-racing  in,     • 
Erickstane,  Annandale,  Fort  of, 
Eyre  Burn,  Annandale,  Fort  of, 

Factory,  Scottish,  at  Campvere, 
Fermor  (William),  Notary  in  Shetland, 
Findhom,  Elginshire,  Notice  of  Antiquities  foaud  at, 
Flagon  of  Pewter,  Communion, — Purchased, 

of  Pewter,  Donation  of  large, 

Fontega,  Notice  of  Wooden  Machines  found  at, 
Fort  of  Archbank,  Annandale, 

of  Auchencat,  Annandale, 

of  the  Battery,  Kirkcudbright, 

of  Ben  Tuther,  Kirkcudbright, 

of  Bridgend,  Annandale, 

of  Catherine  Hill,  Annandale, 

of  Coats  Hill,  Annandale, 

of  Cogrie,  Annandale, 

on  Hill  of  Conval,  Banffshire, 

on  Comal  Bum,  Annandale, 

of  Craigiebum,  Annandale,    . 

of  Craig-Raploch,  Notice  of,  . 

of  Croflhead,  Annandale, 

of  Dildawn,  Kirkcudbright,  . 

of  Dinwoodie  Hill,  Annandale, 

of  "  The  Dod,"  Annandale,  . 

of  Drummoro,  Kirkcudbright, 

of  Dryfesdale  Gate,  Annandale, 

near  Dundoran,  Annandale,  . 

of  Dungarry,  Kirkcudbright, 

of  DuDguile,  Kirkcudbright, 

of  Dunrod,  Kirkcudbright,    . 

of  Erickstane,  Annandale, 

of  Eyre  Bum,  Annandale, 

of  Qftrdenholm,  Annandale,   . 

of  Gardenholm  Plantation,     . 

of  Garpol,  Annandale,  Notice  of, 

of  Gillfoot,  Netherthird, 

of  Glenap,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of, 

of  Howelnck,  Annandale, 

of  King  William's  Battery,  Kirkcudbright, 

of  Knockhill,  Annandale, 

of  Kirkcum  Hill,  Annandale, 
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Fort  of  Kirklandi  Kirkcudbright, 

■  of  Layerhaj,  Wamphray  Glen, 

of  Luing,  Notice  of  Excavation  of  South, 

of  Marchbum,  Annandale,     .  • 

of  March-Clengh,  Kirkcudbright, 

at  Milton  Cottage,  Kirkcudbright,    . 

of  Motlat  Well,  Annandale,  . 

of  Muirhead,  Lockerbie, 

at  Raeberry  Castle,  Kirkcudbright,    . 

at  Riddings,  Annandale, 

of  Selcoth,  Annandale, 

of  Stanshielrig,  Annandale,   . 

of  Stiddrig,  Annandale, 

"  Suidhe  Chennaidh,"  Loch  Awe,  Notice  of 

of  Whitecastle  Knowe,  Annandale,   . 

of  Wood  Castle,  Annandale, 

Fortifications  of  France,  Notes  on  the  Gaulish, 
Forts  of  Auldton,  Annandale, 

of  Beattock  Hill,  Annandale, 

of  Broomhillbank  Hill,  Annandale,  . 

of  Castle  Creavie,  Kirkcudbright, 

of  Corehead,  Annandale, 

of  Dalmakeddar,  Annandale, 

of  Dinwoodie,  Annandale,      • 

of  Frenchland,  Annandale,    • 

of  Holehouse  Bum,  Annandale, 

at  Kirkcasel,  Kirkcudbright, 

of  Leithenhall,  Annandale,    . 

at  North  Milton,  Kirkcudbright, 

Camps  and  Motes  of  Dumfriesshire,  Notice  of 

Motes  and  Doons  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  Notice 

Forts,  Curvilinear,  of  Annandale, 

__  Form  of,        • 

Plan  of, 

Structure  of,  . 

Size  of,  . 

Nature  of  the  Sites  of, 

Elevation  above  the  Sea, 

Water  Supply  of,       . 

Entrance  and  Interior  of, 

Geographical  Distribution  of, 

Names  of  the. 

Forts,  Rectilinear,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Notice  of, 
^— —  in  Dumfriesshire,  Topography  of. 
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Forts  and  Broclis,  Ground-plans  of  Entrances  of, 

Fowlis  Easter,  Notice  of  Sacrament  House  at, 

France,  Two  Bronze  Axes  from, — Purchased, 

Frenchland,  Annandale,  Forts  of,     • 

Friedrichsbruch,  Prussia,  Notice  of  Wooden  Machine  found  at. 

Oar  in  Dumfriesshire  Place-Names,  .... 
Gardenholm,  Annandale,  Fort  of,     . 
Plantation,  Fort  of,   . 


Garpol,  Annandale,  Notice  of  Fort  of,  .  .  . 

Garth  Hemlein  (Geert  Hemelingk),  German  Merchant, 

Gass,  Kirkcowan,  Donation  of  Implement  for  Stripping  Flax,  from 

Gelre,  Armorial  de.  Notice  of  the  Scottish  Arms  in  the,       • 

Germany,  North,  Notice  of  Wooden  Machine  found  in, 

Gight,  Aberdeenshire,  Exhibition  and  Notice  of  Bracelets,  Neck-ring,  and 

Blade  of  Bronze,  found  on  Braes  of, 
Gilchom,  Notice  of  Excavation  of  Bronze  Age  Burial  Cairn  at, 
Urns  and  Bronze  Blades  found  at.  Notice  of. 
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•      76,  77 

.  205,  207 

.  235,  236 

.  236,  237 

223,  224,  227,  228 

.      52,  53 

132 

9-19 

.      74,  75 


GUlfoot,  Netherthird,  Fort  of,  ...  . 

Glass,  Articles  of,  found  on  Culbin  Sands,     . 
Glenap,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of  Fort  at,    . 
Golden  Number  or  Prime  on  Runic  Calendars, 
Goudie  (Gilbert),  Notice  of  some  foi^otten  Incidents  and  Personages  in  the 
Local  History  of  Shetland,  ly,        • 

Notice  of  a  Norwegian  Deed  of  Conveyance  of 

Shetland,  1537,  by,  ... 


183,  135-138 
.  447-463 
.  449-460 
.  381,  382 
510 
.  355-357 
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